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3 ANG TON (S AvGer), as born in Nottiogham-! nes Brits 
5 | Maire, and educated. at Trinity college in Cambrid | 
of which he became ne She took à doctor 's de- ; 


. fies > in divinity, and was appointed domeſtic chaplain to 
5 enty earl of Pembroke preſident of the council in the 
| _ Marches of Wales, By bis intereſt he became treaſurer of. 
hs - the church of Landaff, prebendacy of Wellington in the -k 
'. Y thedral of Heſord; and, in 1591, was advanced to be 
1 5 biſhopric of Laadaff. In 1594, he was tranſlated to the ſee 1 $2 

- _ of Exeter; and, in 1597: to that of Worceſter > he: was 
|| likewiſe made one of the queen's council for the-merches of | 
Wales. To the library of his cathedral at Worceſter he baer 

+ | avery. great benefactor, not only repairing the edifice, but 
| alſo beqaesthing to it all his books, a gift of conſiderable 
#1 - value. He died of the nd — 27s 1 8 50 E „ 
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Led. ride were. 1 * a bes 
Ibn qparto, then, with additions, in 4 pofition upon the Creed, the Come 
1 folio, in 1615, and again in 1637, un- « nba 1g oat the Lord * Prayer . 


5 4 der this title; „ Tbe Works of the . unh a . 
* |. © fghtreverend Father in God, Or „ Frajlty Fe" Faith. And three - >| 3 
an late Biſhop of Wor- „ mon With e E * 
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BACGIO. 


BAC (Anong a9, a celebrated rin os 
flouriſhed at the end of the ſixteenth century. He was born 
near Ancona, became profeſſor of medicine at Rome, and 
was:firſt-phyſician to pope Sixtus V. He was the author of 
ſome very curious and very learned works, printed at Rome : 
as, 1. De Venenis et Antidotis.” 2. De Gemmis ac 
5 co pretiohs.!? 2.5 De naturali Vinorum Hiſto- 
« ria,” 4. „ De Thermis“ We know not when he 


died. 


BACON (Rock), a learned monk of the Franciſcan 
order, was deſcended of an ancient family, and born near 
He received 


the firſt tincture of learning at Oxford, from whence he 


| _ went to the univerſity of Paris, at that time much frequented 


by the. Eygliſb. Having been admitted to the degree of 
doctor, he came back, to England, and took the habit of the 
Franciſcan order in 1240, when he Was about twenty-ſix 

years of age; but according to others ; 
| before. be left France. er his return he was Ot 
a moſt able and indefatigable%enquirer after knowledge by the 
greateſt men of that univerſity, who generouſly contributed 
to defray the expences of advancing ſcience by experiments, 
ide method which he had determined to follow. His diſ- 
_coveries were little underſtood by the generality of mankind; 
and becauſe by the help of mathematical knowledge he per- 
formed things above common underſtandings, he was ſuſ- 
pected of magic. He was perſecuted particu arly by his own 
fraternity, ſo that they would not receive hig works into 
their library, and at laſt bad intereſt enough (ſays Dr. Freind) 
with the general of their order. to get him impriſoned; ſo 


that, as he confeſſes himſelf, he had reaſon to repent of his 


Bacon 
He 


baving taken ſuch pains in the arts and ſciences. 
was poſſeſſed with the notion of judiciary aſtroſogy. 
imegined, that the ſtars had a great influence upon human 
affairs; and that by their means future things might be fore- 
told. This, according to Dr. Jebb, making the friars of 
his order to conſider him as a perſon engaged in unlawful 


a ene 15 e ar 129. At the: mae. 


4 Thei ingenious hes: of Bacon? 5 
life in the Biogr. Brit, thinks there is 


great reaſon to believe, that though his - 
macy with biſhop Grofthead, -who had 
_ - pretended, 2555 the true cauſe of his ill- + 

freedom with which he 


n 


application to the occult ſciences was 


e was 


in which _ ſad either their igoo- 


rance, nor their want of morals (Epiſt. 
ad Clement, IV.) Besides, his inti- 


gone ſo far as to 'rEprove Pope Inno- 
cent IV. by letter, and was ſaid to hw 
My of ns <> to thoſe . 
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BACON. "a 
Vel of pope element lv. Bacon collected together and en- 
larged his ſeveral} pieces, and ſent them to him in 1267. 
This collection, which is the ſame that himſelf intituled, 2 


„ Opus mejus, or his Great Work, is ſtill extant CB]. 

Dr. Jebb, the learned editor thereof, tells us, that Bacon 

ſeems to have propoſed two things principally i in it, either 

by laying down a good ſcheme of philoſophy to excite the 

pope io reform the errors that had crept into the church; 

or if he could not effect this, to propoſe ſuch expedients as 

would break the power of Antichriſt, and retard his progteſs. 

For he appears to have been firmly perſuaded that the church 

would ſoon be reformed, either by means of the pope him- 

ſelf, who was a man of _— or becauſe the exorbitant 

dominion of Antichriſt would become obnoxious pe 69091 | 

kind; and ſo fall to deſtruction. * 
When Bacon had been ten years in priſon, Joc Af. 

coli, general of his order, who had condemned his doctrine, 

was choſen] es and aſſumed the name of Nicholas IV. As 

- he was! 'TEpi ed a perſon of great abilities, and one who had 

_ Turned: Sig thoughts to philoſgphical ſtudies, Bacon reſolved 

to apply to him for his diſcharge ; and in order to ſhew both 

the innocence and the uſefulneſs: of his ſtudies, addrefled to him 

n'treatiſe *'On the means of avoiding the infirmities of old 


. 


4 ige [e].“ What effect this treatiſe had on the pope:does 


not appear: but, towards the latter end of his reign, Bacon, pr. jebb 
dy the interpoſition of ſome noblemen, obtained his releaſe, gives vs this 
and returned to Oxford; where he ſpent the remainder of his e e bis 


days in peace, and died in the college of his ofder on the Biog. Brit. 


_ 24th of June 1294. He was,” fays Dr. Peter Shaw, Boerhaave's 
* e all Tn, the rg of his time 3 and Chemiſtry, 


e ny \- 248: ch it 


h vol. i. p. 28. oy 


ith. whom, be n e that. in YEE Dr, Richard 1 whe the 55 


bis dne. Fare, the pope was Anti-Chriſt, 3 it one of the beſt performances 


aris, Hiſt, Angel. p. 875.) muſt that ever was written, tranſlated it into 
5 urally bring upon him Ne atred of Engliſh, under the titl&of '< The cure 


e ereat part of the clergy; more eſpe - * of old age and preſervation of youth g 


= eee e mein. 
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jally fines his zeal led him to follow « ſhewing how to cure agd keep off the 
. he practice, as wel as the opinior}, of © accidents of old axe, and how to pre- 
his patron, by writing freely to the ''**© ſerve the youth, ſtrength, and beauty 
pe about the NN of Ne ©. of the hody, and packs ſenſes, and all the 
We Cotton. Tiber. C 1030 80 TIC. ae of both bod and mind. 
['#] In beautiful fe , and «© by that great mathematician and phy- 
accurately printed by Air Bowyer, in fein Roger Bacon, a 3 
1732. der the title of Fratris Ro- © friar.“ Lond. 16383, eat 
ACON - ordinie minorum Opus added notes — ever . — 
2 majus ad Clementem duartum pon " work) end enplain 5 tha Meats 
- E-rificem - Romanum A r ME. codice e re . 
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* might perhaps ſtand in competition with the greateſt that 
< have gnppeared ſince. It is wonderful, conſidering the ig- 
4c norant age wherein he lived, how he came by ſuch a depth 
«© of knowledge on all ſubjects. His writings are compoſed 
« with that elegancy, conciſeneſs, and ſtrength, and adorned 
1 with fuch juſt and exquiſite obſervations on nature, that, 
1 «© among all the chemiſts, we do not know his equal. He writ 
EE, « many treatiſes, ſome of which are loft or locked up in pri- 
48684 vate libraries. What relate to chemiſtry, are chiefly two 
5 4 {mall pieces wrote at Oxford, which are now in print, and 
EE. 1 the manuſcripts to be ſeen in the public library of Leyden, 
x 4 having been carried thither among Voſſius's manuſcripts 
| . from England, In theſe he attempts to ſhew how im- 
& perfect metals may be ripened into perfect ones. He 
V adopts Geber's notion, that mercury is the common bafis 
| e of all metals, and ſulphur the cement; and ſhews that it 
is by a gradual depuration of the mercurial matter, and 
ERS at the acceſſion of a ſubtle ſulphur, that nature produces 
| gold; and that if, dwiing. the proceſs, any other ind 
: matter happens to interveng beſide the mercury; ind ſul- 
1 e phur, ſome other baſer mEtal will ariſe: ſo that if we 
; | e could but imitate nature's method, we might change other 
| * metals into gold. Having compared (ſays the ame in- 
EX genious writer) ſeveral of friar Bacon's operations with 
& the modern experiments of Mr. Homberg, made by di- 
s rection of that curious prince the duke of Orleans, we 


* 


& judge that Bacon has defcribed ſome of the very thirgs, a 
ee which Homberg publiſhes' as new diſcoveries. | Thus, 
E for inſtance, Bacon teaches exprefly, that if a pure ſulphur 
48 be united with mercury, it will produce gold: on which 
& very principle Mr. Homberg has made many experiments 
4 for the production of gold, deſeribed in the. Memoires 
« de Academie des. Sciences, an. 170 5. His other phy- 
44 fical writings ſhew-no leſs genius and force of mind. is 
5c his treatiſe Of the ſecret works of art and nature,” he 
t ſhews that a perſon who was perfectly acquainted with © 
e the manner which nature obſerves: in her operations, 
ee would not only de able to rival, but ſurpaſs her. In 
 ,  _- &; another piece, © Of the nullity of magic, he ſhews with 
indes weak all pretences to it are. From'a repeated . 
__ _  5-peraſal of his works. (adds the ſame ſkilful chemiſt) we find 
. our frinr-was-no ſtranger to many of the capital diſcoves» 
 * ries of the preſe#t and pat ages. "Gunpowder he cer 
win Knew ; thunder and (lightening, he tells us, m 
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BACON; 


e de pi oduced by art; for that fulphur, nitre, and charedal, 
« which when ſeparate have no ſenſible effect, vet when 
. mixed together in due proportion, and cloſely confined and 


7 fired, they yield a Joud report. A more preciſe deſcrip- 


« tion of gunpowder cannot be given in words; and yet a 
4 jeſuit, Batthol.: Schwartz, ſome ages after, his had the 


% glory of the diſcovery. He likewiſe mentions. à ſort of 


“ inextinguiſhable fire prepared by art; which ſhews he was 
% got unacquainted with phoſphorus: and that he had a no- 
ce tion of the rarefaction of the air, and the ſtructure of an 


4 air · pump, is paſt contradiction. Dr. Freind aſeribes the H #. of 


bonour of introducing chemiſtry into Europe to Bacon, who, P57 be, 


he obſerves, ſpeaks in ſome part or other of his works, of al- 


7230. 


moſt every operation now uſed in chemiſtry, and deſcribes _ 


the method of making tinctures and elixirs. He was the N 
miracle,“ ſays Freind, of the age he lived in, and the - 
: Mn greateſt genius perhaps for mechanical knowledge, which 


„ evex appeared in the world fince Archimedes: he appears 
eie to have been maſter of the whole ſeience of up- 


zg e and ſhewn the wa Ef making them. De. Freind 


le has very accurately deſcribed the uſes of read- Blog Bet 


remarks, that he alſo deſcribes the camera ere and all _. 
ſorts of glaſſes which magnify or diminiſh a _— * „„ 


it nearer to the eye, or remove it farther 


con tells 


us himſelf, that he had great numbers of burning-glaſſes z 5 


and that there were none ever in uſe among the Latins, till 


_ his friend Peter de Maharn Curia applied himſelf to the mak - 


ing of them. That the teleſcope was not unknown to him, 
i evident from a paſſage wherein he ſays, that he was able 
to form glaſſes in ſuch a manner, with reſpect to our fight 
and the odjects, that the rays ſhall be refrated and refleced 
| wherever we pleaſe, fo that we may ſee ® thing under what 
nungle we think proper, either near or at a diſtance, and be 
able to read the ſmalleſt letters at an incredible diſtance, and 
to count the duſt and ſand, on account of the greatneſs of 
the angle under which we ſee the objects; and alſo that we 
ſhall fcarce ſee the greateſt bodies near us, on account of the 


ſmallneſs of the angle under which we view them. HisPref. to the 


ſcill in aſtronomy was amazing: he diſcovered: that error Opus mi. 


which occaſioned the reformation of the calendar ; one of 
the greateſt efforts, according to Dr. Jebb, of human in- 


duſtry: and his plan for correcting it was followed dy pope 
5 . the e 9 3 from the birth: 3 our Saviour, 


SGiegory XIII. with this variation, that Bacon would have 
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6 BACON. 
1 | 


whereas | Gregory's amendment reaches no higher than the 
Nicene council. HH˙pↄĩ pg ang. 
BACON (fir Nichol As), lord keeper of the great ſeal. 
. in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was deſcended of an ancient 
- Engliſh Ba- family in Suffolk, and born in the year 1510. He was edu- 
Fol i. „ cated at Corpus Chriſti or Bene't college in Cambridge, 
eke where he afterwards founded fix ſcholarſhips (appropriating 
_ Strype's three of them to the ſchool which he built at Boteſdale) and 
9 gave two hundred pounds towards ereRting a new chapel. 
After leaving college, he travelled to France, and at his re- 
| turn applied to the ſtudy of the law in Gray's Inn. In 1537. 
Dr. Birch's he was appointed ſolicitor of the court of augmentation. He 
T1: & preſented to Henry VIII. a ſcheme for a ſeminary; of ſtateſ- 
vol. i men, by founding a college for the ſtudy of the civil law, 
p. 10. and the teaching of the Latin and French languages in their 
purity. Voung gentlemen. of. diſtinguiſhed parts, after 
being ſufficiently inſtructed in theſe things, were to be ſent 
abroad with ambaſſadors; -whilſt others were to write the 
dhiſtory of all embaſſies, treaties, and other foreign tranſactions, 
Burner? and of all arraignments and public trials at home. This 
5 8 . the plan was never carried into execution 3 but at the diſſolution 
vol. l. p. a6. Of the monaſteries, the king gave its author a grant of ſeve - 
Biogr. Brit. ral manors in Suffolk, to be held in capite by knight's ” | 
urt of 


VU pon the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth he was knighted ; 
and Dr. Heath, archbiſhop of York and chancellor of Eng- 
land, refuſing to concur with the queen's meaſures, the great 
ſeal was taken from him and delivered to ſir Nicholas Bacon, 
with the title of lord keeper, and all the powers of a chan- 
* cellor: theſe no former lord keeper ever had, being only 
empowered to put the ſeal to ſuch writs or patents as paſſed 
of courſe, and not to hear cauſes, or preſide in the houſe of 
lords. His known diſlike to popery, and his favouring for 
this reaſon the title of the houſe of Suffolk to the crown, ra- 
ther than that of the queen of Scots, drew upon him a ſuſpi - 


cüon of being concerned in a tract written by one Mr. John 


thereof, an order from the queen not to appear at court, or 

intermeddle in any other public buſineſs than that of chan- 
cety: even the ſeal would, at the inſtigation of the earl of 
Leiceſter, have been taken from him, and given to fir An- 


mon pleas in queen Mary's time, if this gentleman's reli- 
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_ Hales, in favour of the Suffolk title; and, in conſequencde 


thony Brown, who bad been lord chief juſtice of the com- 


* . * e : 
* 1 ; 


gion, which was that of the church of Rome, would have 
permitted his accepting of it. By the intereſt of fir William 
Cecil, who by ſome is thought to have been alſo privy to 
Hales's book, fir Nicholas was reſtored to the queen's good 
opinion, and died lamented by her and the nation on the 


20th of February 1578-9. He was interred in che cathe- _ 


dral'of St. Paul's, where a monument was erected to him, 
which was deſtroyed by the fire of London, in 1666. His 


ſon, the great Francis Bacon, ſays, that his father the lord works, | 
| keeper was a man plain, direct, and conſtant, without all vol. i. p. 533. 


* fineſſe and doubleneſs ; and ene that was of the mind 
« that a man in his p.ivate proceedings and eſtate, and in 
+ the proceedings of ſtate, ſhould reſt upon the ſoundneſs 


and ſtrength of his own courſes, and not upon practice to FA 
„ circumvent others, according to the ſentence of Solomon, 
Vir prudens advertit ad greſſus ſuos; flultus autem divertit ad 


« dolot :“ infomuch, that the biſhop of Roſs [the Scotch' 


* ambaſſador, who made the complaint agaiaſt him in the _, 


affair of Hales's book}, a fubile and obſerving mao, ſaid 


«© of him, that he could faſteg no words upon him, and ' © 


« that it was impoſſible to come within him, becauſe he 


offered no play: and the queen-mother of France, a very 


6 politic princeſs, ſaid of him, that he ſhould have been of _ | {#09 


« the council of Spain, becauſe he deſpiſed the occurrents,. - __ 


« and reſted upon the firſt plot.” He was twice married 


and by his ficſt wife, Jane, daughter of William Ferneley, 
of Weſt-Creting in Suffolk, eſq. be had iſſue, I. fir Nicho- 
las Bacon, his eldeft ſon; 2. Nathanael Bacon, of Stiff key 
in Norfolk, eſq. 3. Edward Bacon, of Shrubland-hall in 


Suffolk, eſq. and three daughters. By his ſecond wife, 


Anne, one of the daughters of ſir Anthony Cook tutor to 


king Edward VI. he had two ſons, Anthony and Francis. 
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| Rawley's boy, he anſwered her readily, that he was two years youn- 


Lifeof Lord ger than her majeſty's happy reign. On the 16th of June, 


We 1573, being then in his twelfth year, he was entered of Tri- 
pity college, Cambridge, under Dr. John Whitgift, after= 
Dbiſhop of Canterbury. Before he was full ſixteen, 


| Rawley's Wards arc 


* 


Life of Ba- he not only underſtood Ariſtotle's philoſophy, but was even 


Osna, boa, then come to a diſlike of it, upon finding it rather conten :- 


Teniſo 


fir Amyas Pawlet, whoſe eſteem and confidence he gained 


approbation, and returned again to France to finiſh his travels. 


to ſuch a degree, that he was ſoon after charged by him with, 
. a commiſſion to the queen, which he executed with great, 


17 85 Bsconians, tious than uſeful. At this early age his father called him from | 
the univerſity to attend into France the queen's ambaſſador, 


© During his ſtay in that kingdom his father died without, 


making that ſeparate proviſion for him he had intended: 
which obliging him to think of ſome profeſſion for a ſubſiſt- 
Ance, he applied himſelf, more through neceflity than choice, 


See his jetter d 


— 


Toltentio, have drawn the firſt out - lines of his grand inſtaur ation of the 


; En _ ſciences, in a treatiſe entitled“ Temporis partus | maſculus,” 


_ to the ſtudy of the common law, and for that purpoſe ſeated 
himſelf in Gray's Inn. At the age of twenty-gight he was 
_ Dugdale. hoſen b that honourable ſociety for their f lent-reader, and | 

afterwards their double readefs At this time he Kita + i 


_ p-748. Which is loſt. He now bent his endeavours to obtain ſome, 


ibid. p. 516. honourable poſt in the government, with a view, as bimſclf 
declares, to procure the greater aſſiſtance to his capacity and 
_ Induſtry in perfeRing his pbiloſophical bk : and lord 


Burleigh intereſted himſelf. ſo far in bis behalf as to obtain 


lei. for him, not without oppoſition, the reverſion of the office of 
= ee the ſtar- chamber, worth about 1600l. a ye; | 
5 it 


. it did not fall to him till near twenty years aſterwards, 


lane which the, Cecils heed to Bacon, and the early 


friendſhip he contracted with Efſex, educated at the ſame 


_- College, were, probably the firſt cauſe of his attachment tg 
Wo,, this nobleman, whom he conſidered, not as the Jikelieft per« 


Fol. i. p. 606. ſon to procure his own advancement, but as the fitteſt per fon 


*2-+-  borea mortal batred to Eſſex, and entertained a ſecret jea- 


(he was a ſpeculauve man, who 
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court and miniſtry of queen Elizabeth were, through her 
whole reign, divided into two factions; at the head of one 
hee the two Cecils; and at the head of the other, firſt the 
earl of Leiceſter, and afterwards the earl of Eſſex, The 


to do good. to the ſtate, Sir Robert Cecil in particular, who. | 


' + Jouſy of Bacon on account of his ſuperior talents, threw ig= 

ſiutchountable gbliacles io his way to preferment, ſuggeſting 
Wave ſe head 

„ 


2 4 


210 


. 
; 
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- Swork, wh 


| 4 [a] The reaſan why Mr, Bacon pub- writing, and were very likely to come 
I 


many of them had ſtolen abroad in 


5 
was filled with philoſophical notions, and therefore more 5 
likely to perplex than to forward public buſineſs : hence, the 
- utmoſt intereſt of Eſſex, who, with all the warmth of an 
affectionate friend, had long ſolicited his preferment, could 
not procure for him the place of attorney or that of ſolicitor- 
general to her majeſty. His anxiety on account of the nar- Works, 


_ rawnels of his circumſtances, being increaſed by this failure vol. ii. 
of his expectations of preferment, had a very bad effect upon +, zit. 5 
bis conſtitution of body, which was naturally not firm, and _- 
weakened ſtill more by the intemperance of his night= 

ſtudies: bis diſappointment even ſunk ſo deep into his ſpirit, Dr. Birch's 


that he was upon the point of hiding his grief and reſents Mem. of W. | 


ment in ſame foreign country. He was diverted from his“ | 
_ purpoſe by his friends; and frequently conſidering that he 
was not performing his duty whilſt be left thoſe ſtudies un- 

profecuted by which he might do ſervice to mankind, and. 


followed thofe that depended upon the will of others, he laid. 


aſide, for a time, all further thoughts of riſing in life, and 
more vigorouſly proſecuted the deſign of his Inſtauration. 
In 1597, 1 publiſhed his Kflays” or Counſels” [aJ, 
„by diſplaying #* uacommon ſkill in all the 
offices of civil life, proved of great ſervice to his character. 
D Upan the death of queen Elizabeth, and tbe acceſſion of 
king James, his former views returned; and he made, | 
though not without difficulty, conſiderable advances in dig- Dugdale, 
nity and preſetment. On the 23d of July x603, he received vel. . 
the honour of knighthoad ; and on the 25th of Auguſt 1604, Rymer, 
was conſtituted by patent one of the king's learned counſel, vol. xv. 
© With a fee af forty pounds a year: be had alſo on the ſame?* 596. 
day a penſion of fixty pounds a year aſſigned: him for life, 
in conſideration of the ſpecial ſervices received by the king 
from him and his brother Mr. Anthony Bacon. | | 
In 1605, he publiſhed a preparative or introduction to his 
great work, in a treatiſe, 4 Of the Advancement and pro- 


| 6, ficiency of Learning. The geveral. deſign of this book + 


was to give a ſummary account of that ſtock of knowledge 


| whereof mankind were poſſeſſed ; to lay down this knowledge 


Vader ſoch natural branches, or ſcientifical divifions, 28 Shaws - 
wight moſt commadiouſly admit of its farther improvement 34 


ſhew, by examples, the direct ways of ſupplying theſe de- vol. 1. 
ed theſe Eſſays at this time, he tells into the world in print with more im- 
us in the dediestion of them te his perfeſtiene than the author thought it 
brother Mr. Anthony Bacon, was, that juſt to take upon himſelf, TOS, 
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of Lord Ba- 


ficiences. He, after his retirement, very much enlarged 
__ and corrected the original; and, with the aſſiſtance of ſome 
: vol. i-pe732, li ends, turned the whole into Latin. This is the edition 

= of 1623, and ſtands as the firſt part to his grand“ Inſtaura- 


«© tion of the Sciences.” 


dir Robert Cecil, now ear] of Saliſbury, who had oppoſed 
Bacon's preferment under Elizabeth, ſeems to have obſerved 
the ſame conduct in this reign; and joined with himſelf. fir 


Edward Coke, the king's attorney-general, who was jealous 
of Bacon's reputation in many parts of knowledge, and en- 
vied and feared his abilities as a ſtateſman, It was not there- 

fore till after many ſervices rendered to the king, and re- 


FT.) peated ſolicitations made to his miniſters, that fir Francis 


Bacon obtained, in 1607, the place he had ſo long expected 
ol ſolicitor-general. This year he ſent his treatiſe, intituled - 
- $Copitata et viſa,” which was the foundation of his“ No- 


55 Organum, to Dr. Andrews biſhop of Ely, deſiring 


his opinion of it. In 1610, he publiſhed, in Latin, another 


Prefaceto very ingenious writer obſervgs, appears like a rich cabinet of 


antiques opened and ſet to View. The happy t lent- Which 
the author in his phyſical works emplozs to interpret nature, 


Vol. ij. p.54. is here employed to interpret the dark oracles of men: and 


to ſay the truth, he ſeems to have uſed the like artifice in 
both, proceeding according to the inductive method delivered 
in the ſecond part of the. Novum Organum,” without 
which, or ſomething of the kind, it would not be eaſy to 
derive ſuch depths of knowledge from the enigmas or dark 


BR. parables of antiquity, What the author is forced on many 
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occaſions to ſtifle, or at moſt to ſpeak only by halves, for 
fear of offending, is openly avowed here in a manner that is 
ſcarce liable to exception: he appears indeed to have choſen 
the preſent ſubject the rather, becauſe the courſe and nature 
of deeyphering the mythology of the ancients would give 

him an opportunity of freely, 'or leſs offenſively, expreſſing 

his ſentiments for the improvement of arts and ſciences, and _ 
the genera] advantage of mankind. © OT oo 


In 1611, he was conſtituted judge of the marſhal's court 
jointly with fir Thomas V avaſor then knight-marſhal. In 

10613, he ſucceeded fir Henry Hobart, advanced to the place 
of chief juſtice of the common -p'eas, as attorney- general. 


I.“ he next year, an objection was ſtarted in the houſe of com- 


mons, that a'ſeat there was incompatible with the office of 
attorney-general, which required his frequent attendance in 
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uber houſe but the eommons, from their particular re- 
8220 for Bacon, over- ruled it. 
When ſir George Villiers became poſſeſſed of 1 James“ s 


confidence; Bacon, conſcious that ngne could ſerve the new 
favourite, and through him his coun oh, more nobly or uſe- 
fully than himſelf, entered into a ſtrict friendſhip with Vil- 
liers, and gave an admirable proof of the ſincerity thereof on 
his part, in that letter of advice how to diſcharge every part 
of the difficult office of prime miniſter, which is ſtill extant 


11 


among his works. June q, 1616, he was raiſed to the dig- Camden. 


nity of a privy counſellor, whilſt be was ſtill in the office of 


attorney-general: and as he had now more leiſure from pri- 
vate cauſes, he was deſirous to dedicate more time to public 
ſervice; and therefore made an offer to the king of a new 
Digeſt of the laws of England., 

March 7, 1617, upon the e voluntary reſigna- 


tlon of the {cals, they were given to ſir Francis Bacon, with ; 
the title of lord. keeper. —_ 

The king went ſoon aſter to Scotland, nk in his bones Works, 
the prince of Wales's marriage wi ith the infanta of Spain was vol. mo 


brought upon the carpet. The le ; keeper, foreſaw: the diffi-"" 
culties and inconveniences that would attend this meaſure, 
and honeſtly repreſented - them both to his majeſty and to 


Villiers. Whilſt the king was in Scotland, another affair 


happened, which gave Bacon no ſmall uneaſineſs: ſecretary 
Winwood, out of diſlike to the lord keeper, was deſirous of 


bringing fir Edward Coke into favour, and with this view 


prevailed. with fir Edward to conſent to his daughter's marty- 


ing fir John Villiers, brother to the favourite, which alliance 
he had before rejected not without marks of diſreſpect. Ba- 
con, apprehenſive. that if Coke ſhould: be brought again into 


the council, all his great deſigns for the nation's welfare, the 
executing iwhereof was his principal motive for ſoliciting the 


office of keeper, would be thwarted, and his power great 
leſſened by the Joſs of Villiers' favour, remonſtrated. _—_ 
the projected marriage, both to that lord and to the king. 


Nevertheleſs, as the lady was a great fortune, Villiers bo . 


approved of the match, and both he and the king took o 


ſhort continuance; for January 4, 1618, he was conſtitute 


fence at Bacon's oppoſition to it. Their reſentment of his see Bacon's 


conduct on this occaſion appears, however, to have been of N 
5 


lord high chancellor of England, and on the 1th of July Pa 52 
5 


following created baron of Verulam in Hertfordſhire, 


The defire of introducing and eſtabliſhing his new and 


better ee one 7 9 of e was to diſcover 


R 


tis laſt determination, or If that could not be, 
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methods of procuring remedies for all human evile, ſeems to 
have been his ruling paſſion through life © in 1640, amidſt 


all the variety of weighty buſineſs in which his high office 


neceſſarily involved him, he publiſhed the moſt finiſhed and 
important, though the leaſt read, of all his philoſophieal 


tracts, the % Novum organum ſcientiarum.“ The deſign of 
this piece was to execute the ſecond part of the Inſtauration, 
dy laying down a more perfect method of ufing the rational 
faculty than men were before acquzinted with; in order to 
riiſe and improve the underſtanding as far as its preſent im- 

perfect ſtate admits, and enable it to conquer and interpret 


the difficulties and obſcurities of nature. The next year he 


was. accuſed of bribery and corruption. The king found it 


impoſible to ſave both his chancellor, who was openly ac- 


cCulſed of corruption, and Buckingbam, his favourite, Who 

was ſecretly:and” therefore more dangerouſty attacked as the 
egncoutager of whatever was deemed” moſt illegal and opprefs 
ſive: he therefore forced the former to abandon his defence, 
giving him poſitive advice to ſubmit himſelf to his pers, 
rincely' word, to ſcreen bim in 


and promiſing, upon bis 0 | 
F to reward him 
afterwards with *ample*_ retribution of favour [9], The 
chancellor, though he foreſaw his approaching ruin, if he 
did not plead for himſelf; refolved' to obey, and took leave 


of bis majeſty with theſe words, «Thoſe, that will ſtrike 


 « at your chancellor, it is much to be feared, will firike at 
_*. your crown; and wiſhed, as he. was the firſt, To he 


might be the laſt of ſacrifices. | The houſe of peers, on the 


3d of May, 1621, gave judgment againft him, t That be 


« ſhould be fined 40, cool. and remain prifoner in the Tower 


„ during the king's pleaſure: that he ſhould for ever. be 
« incapable of any office, place, or employment in the ſtate 


e or commonwealth ;z' and that he ſhould never fit in par- 
<< liament, or come within the verge of the court. But 
_ be was ſoon reftored to his liberty, had bis fine remitted, and 


was ſummoned to the firſt patliament of king Charles [e]. 
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's] The author of the © Efay n [e] The gravel blame is generally. 


„ Spirit (Dr. Clayton biſhop of Clog- laid on his ſervants z and there is no 
het) in his Defence of that Eſſay, p. 34. doubt that ſome of them were guilty 
._ ſays, that lord Bacon had too much and that their lord had this opinion:of 
learning and typo much honeſty to be a them: one day, during his trial, 

favourite with the clergy af thoſe days; ſing through a room where ſeveral of bi 

and that to their influence with king domeftics were fittings upon their rifing 
James he probably awed his diſgrace, vp to ſalute him, he ſaid, 


4 1 
* 


fo. 
10 


„ dit down, 
and, was pitched upon 28 2 ſcape- gat my maſters, your riſe hath been my. 
to faverhe head of Buckingham. © fall,” Stephens, p. liv. And we 


J UU ²˙0eo? .. 


After this ſentence, he retired from civil affairs, and ſor five: 
years gave himſelf wholly up to philoſophy and writing z fo 
that during this time he executed ſeveral portions of his grand 
Inſtautation, but did not live to finiſh the whole, according 
to his plan. Though he enjoyed, after his fall, 1800 l. 
2 year out of the broad - ſeal and alienation- office, and his 
lands brought him about a third more; yet his great liberality 
when in place, and his expence in procuring and making 
experiments, reduced him to ſtraits, which forced him to 
make ſuch applications to King James, as prove his great ad- 
dreſs and perfect knowledge of that prince's diſpoſition, He 


died April 9, 1626, at the earl of Arundel's houſe at High- 


gate, of a fever, attended with a defluxion upon his breaſt ; 
and lies buried in St. Michael's church at St. Alban's, where: 
a monument was erected for him by fir Thomas Meautys, 


once his ſecretary, and afterwards clerk of the council. He 
was of a middling ſtature: his forebead ſpacious and open 

early impreſſed with the marks of age; bis eye lively and pe- ; 
netrating : his whole appearance venerably pleaſing, He 
continued ſingle till after forty, and then took to wiſe a 


daughter of alderman Barnham of London, with wham he 


received a plentiful fortune, but had by her no children: 
and ſhe outlived him opwarts of twenty years. His works, 
collected into five volumes 4to, were beautifully and aceu- 


> * 5 8 „ 1 . 3 Fs 5 $ I " $2 . Js * . a 4 9 by * 5 / 5 5 F 
are told by ü e in bis Hiſtori- 4 that thongh gifts rendered him ſuſ. L 


cal Collections, © That he treaſured up t ſpeed for injuſtice, yet never an 


« nothing for bimſelf or family, bor 


44 was overeipdulgent; to his ſervants, 


« and connived at their takings, and 


« their ways betrayed him to chat er- 
| & vor they Were profuſe and"expen- 


cc. five; and had at their command what - 
* ever be was maſter of, The gifts 
4 taken were for the moſt part for in- 
©© tor locutory orders q hiv decrees were 


conßderatios. 
6«. generally made with ſo much equity 4 


e dertee made by bim was reverſed 2 

« unjuſt,” It was peculiar to this 

hs man (ſays the author of the Biagr. 
11 


t.] to have nothing narrow and 


ſelfiſh in his compoſition 3, be gave 


away without concern whatever he poſ- 


ſeſſed, and, believing other men of the 
fame mould, he received with & little 
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BASF ORD (Jon), the antiquary asd great eallector of Anecdotes 


old Engliſh books, prints, & c. was born in London 


had been in, his yeunget days a, ſhoe-maleer, afterwards: ap. 
bookſeller; and laftly, for the many curioſities where with he 
enriched. the famous library. af Dr. Joha Mypoe, bilbeg of 
Ely, his losdſtip got him admitted; into the Ghanterdouſe 
d, and in, othet foreien petts, 

le old: books, prints, Sicuſbme:: 0 


He was ſeveral times in H 
where he procuted many 2 
of which ho d 
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his death, purchaſed all his collections, papers, &c. for his 
library. In 1707, were publiſhed, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, his propoſals for a General Hiftory of Print- 
ing. He died at Iſlington, a little before fix in the morning, 
May 15, 1716, aged 65 years; and was buried the Monday 
following in the cemetery belonging to the Charter- 
Houſe. In 1728, a print was engraved of him, from a paint- 
ing of Mr. Howard, by George Vertue. See an account of 
his entries, which were deſigned for a General Hiſtory of 
Printing, in the Catalogue of the Harleian Collection of MSS, 
vol. II. fol. London, 1759, from No. 5892 to No. 5910. 
His MSS. may be of uſe to ſuch as will take pains to extract 
good matter from a bad hand and worſe orthography. This 
may be eaſily forgiven to his education, far from learned, and 
all his improvements owing to the ſtrength of genius, ſecond- 


Anecdotes ed by unuſual diligence and induſtry. A number of his lets" 


A Bon ger, ters to Humphry Wanley may be -ſeen in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum; and a large part of his colleQions is in the Public 
Library at Cambridge, where they are locked up in a large 

cubical deal box, and probably have never been opened fince 
they were there, 7 fot WG 90/9 3 Os WOO DUE te gY 


| - BAGLIVI (GsoR OR), a moſt illvftrious phyſician of eps 
- Margeti Was a native of Apulia, and born about the year 1668. He 
Biblioth, ſtudied at Padua, where he became doctor; and then went 
Bee to Rome, where he was choſen profeſſor of anatomy. He 
173 was a man of moſt uncommon force of _ underftanding, 
of which he gave ample proofs in many curious and 
accurate productions, philoſophical as well 36 medi- 
einal. He died at Rome, 1706, in the very flower of 

his age, and when he was no more than eight-and- 


thirty, A collection. of his works were printed firſt in 


1710, quarto; and have ſince been reprinted, in the ſame 
ſize, at various places. His Praxis Medica, and De 
„ Fibra Matricis,” are the principal pieces. He wrote 4 
Diſſertation upon the Anatomy, Bite, and Effects of the Ta- 


: © - Tantula, which is the production of his country; and gave a 


particular account of the earthquake at Rome, and the adja - 


Cebnt cities, in 1703. His works are all in Latin. 
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_ © BAILLET--(Aprian), a learned French author, born 


une 13, 1649, at Neupille, a village near Beauvais in Pi- 


cCardy. His father was very poor, and could not afford to 
bar from Neuville, young Balllet uſed to'go-thither frequent- 


* 
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de Lamoignon's library. 


ly: in the "OR he aſſiſted the FE at maſs, and the reſt 
of the day uſed to do all the little offices in his power to the 
ſexton and the other fathers of the houſe. The ſexton was Niceron's 
ſo pleaſed with his behaviour, that he conceived an affection 5 N 
for him, and taught him to read and write. He was after-p. 46. 
wards recommended to the biſhop of Beauvais, who ſent bim 
into the little ſeminary of Beauvais, where he ſtudied Greek 

and Latin, and afterwards applied himſelf to philoſophy, 
hiſtory, chronology, and geography. In 1670, he went in- 
to the great ſeminary, where be ſtudied divinity. In 1672, 
he was appointed to teach the fifth form in the college of 
Beauvais; and the fourth two years after: this employment, 
beſides his board, brought him in about 60 l. per annum, 
part of which he gave towards the ſupport of his poor: rela- 


tions, and the reſt he ſpent in books, 


In 1676, he entered into holy orders, and the biſhop | 


* Anni Lee him to the eee of Lardieres, EY 


W eh 


| Ree Tg it at bs to ſuch a pg that it contains W five 


folio volumes, all written in M. Baillet's own band. He 
wrote 2 Latin preface, which was publiſhed: in this he pro- 
miſes another index, or catalogue, of all the authors in M. 
If you knew the ſubject treated of, 
but not the name of the author, you find it in the firſt index; 


if you knew the author's name, and nat the ſubject he wrote 


upon, this was to be looked for in the ſecond index. When 


he had finiſhed, this laborious undertaking, he applied himſelf 


to his Jugemens des Savans ;” and having completed the 
firſt four volumes, he gave them to the bookſeller, demand - 

ing nothing for them, except a few copies for. his friends. 

The bookſeller printed a vaſt number of them, which were 
ſold off in a very ſhort time. Mr. Baillet had written a plan 

of his deſign, but the firſt four volumes were printed withopt Repub. 


it AJ. N Bayle dug a DAY: favourable. account of the rer. Dee. 


1685. 


- 2. They. were printed at Paris in for 1 1 3 — 


Tarho, in the year 168 5, with the fol- devm.“ "Os Js "eo 
lowiag title, FR des EN . 
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work: but, notwithſtanding the uſefulneſs thereof, | 20% 


though the author ſeldom ſpeaks his on opinion, relating 


chiefly the judgment of others, yet the liberty he takes, in gi 
ing not only what is favourable to authors, but whit had been 


cenſured in them, raiſed bim many enemies. Me friends o? 
M. Menage, of whom M. Baillet had ſpoken * a ludicrous 
manner, made a great clamour. Father -Commire wrote a 


ſhort poem in Latin, entitled Afinus in Parnafſo,” in de- 


fence of M. Menage. There were others who wrote alſo 
againſt him; nevertheleſs he went on with great affiduity to 


| finiſh the remainder of the work, and his five volumes on the - 


poets were accordingly; publiſhed in 1686. © 
Soon after the publication of theſe laſt volumes, M. Me- 


nage publiſhed his “ Anti- Baillet.“ Some other author wrote 
alſo four letters, wherein be attacks with great ſeverity the 
ſtyle and manner of M. Baillet. Father le Tellier the e. 


ſuit, according to Niceron, was the author of them; 


Mr. Bayle ſays, it may be eaſily perceived that they * ; 


from the Jeſuits, who were provoked againſt M. Baillet, be- 
cauſe he had ſhewn himſelf ſomewhat partial to the entle- 


men of the Port Royal, and had ſpoken in 4 en fal 
manner of the Jeſuits, 


In 1688, M. Baillet publiſhed his work ee alle 


dten famous for their learning and writings [B]. It gave 
him uncaſineſs to find, that many perſons of quality were led . 


iltuftres, 
Ton. 4. 
3 part. 2. 
T p-. 127. 5 
Let. evi. 
5. 43. 
2 


away by a notion, that ſtudy was hurtful to the health and 


wit of children. This induced him to ſhew the contrary by 


ſeveral. examples, ancient and modern. He deſigned this. 
piece only as a dedication, to be prefixed to a larger work; 
but finding the ſubje& to grow- under his pen, he publiſhes” 
it by itſelf, and addreſſed it to young M. de Lamoignon. 
| When II. Menage's „ Anti-Baillet” was publiſhed, dur 
author took occaſion from thence to write a book concernin 


ſuch ſatires, in which a man's name was annexed to the wore 
Anti [c]. He afterwards applied himſelf to a very nn 


work, wherein he intended to diſcover the true names of 


thoſe: authors, who had concealed themſelves under fictitiou ? 
ones; but though his materials were ready, yet being moſtly 
| Santi, he did not care to 3 CEA] in aut CR, atid 


11 Les enfans_Jevenus celebres par 4 at as 8 


vs lev#s etudes et par leurs ecrits, | : Eg. earn „ 
Loe He publiſhed it in 1689, with ff YORI SOR | = 1 1 
eu Sele, Des fatyres- Nerſensil ee. 
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printed only a preliminary treatiſe to his great work HJ. In 
1691, he publiſhed in French the life of Des Cartes, in two 


volumes 4to, which he afterwards abridged to one volume 
12mo; At the deſire of his friends he wrote alſo the Life of 
Edmund Richer, doctor of the Sorbonne, but never publiſh- 
ed it [EJ]. In 1693, he publiſhed a Hiſtory of Holland, 


from 1609 to the pesce of Nimeguen in 1679 [r]. The 


next year he wrote piece concerning the worſhip due to the 
holy Virgin [6], which, though approved by four doctors of 1 
the Sorbonne, and licenced by the chancellor, yet was at- 
tacked from two different quarters. He wrote alſo ſeveral 
theological works. He had formed a deſign of writing a 
complete ſyſtem of divinity, upon the points of the Chriſtian 
faith, upon morality, and upon the church diſcipline; and 
all this ſupported by the authority of holy Scripture, by the 


records of eccleſiaſtical biſtoty, by the fathers of the church, 
and by the examples of the ſaints. He propoſed to have” 


drawn'up this work in an alphabetical order, under the title 
of * An Univerſal Ecclefiaftical Dictionary.“ It was to 
have conſiſted of three volumes in folio : but his death, which 
happened, after a lingering illneſs, the 21ſt of January, 1706, 
put an end to all his deſigns, e 


0 b Nothingof this work has been ter his death, at Liege in 37145 in 
publi | 7 


bliſhed except" the preliminary trea- x2zmo. Niceron, p. 35- e 
tiſe, which is intituled, *Avteurs de- ] It was intended as a continua- 


cc yuiſez ſous des noms etrangete, em- 
« pruntés, ſuppoſes, feints a plaifir, 
« abreges, chifres, renverſcs, retournes, 


tion of that of Grotius, and contains 
four volumes in amo. The author 
aſſumes in the title the name of Bal- 


thence went to Emanuel colle 


4% ou changes d'une langue en on autre, thaſar d' Hezenail de la Neuville in 
« tome I. contenant le traité prelimi - Hez. Vie de Baillet. =, 
ic naire fur &changement et la ſuppoſi- [e] It is intituled, (De la devotion 
tion des eme parmi les auteurs.“ © A la ſainte Vierge, et du culte qui lui 
| e 3.06 , SIO CK, 


Paris, 5690 e. 
Lx] It was printed, ſeveral years af. 


BAINBRIDGE (Jorn), an eminent phyſician and aftro« 
nomer, born in 1582, at Aſhby'de la Zouch, Leiceſterſhire, _. 
was educated at the public ſchool of that town; and from 


974 
1 


| | | in Cambridge, under the 
tuition. of Dr. Joſeph Hall, afterwards biſhop of Notwich. 
When he had taken his degrees of bachelor and maſter of Wood's 
arts, he went back to Leiceſterſhire, where he tavghta 2 my 
grammar-ſchool for ſome years, and at the fame time pracs col. 44 
tiſed phyſic. He employed his leiſure hours in the mathe- Tho, Smith 
matics, eſpecially aſtronomy, which had been his favourite Sem un 
Ktady from his earlieſt years,, By the adyice of his friends, 7. Bain- - 
who. thought his abilities too great for the obſeurity of a bridge, p. 3. 
TC 
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S AIV BRIDGE. 1 


country lies, he removed to dato. where he Was adinicted 
a ſellow of the college of phyſicians. His deſeription of tha 
| comet, which appeared. in 1618, greatly raiſed. his character. 
_ R was by this means he got acquainted with ſir Henry Savile, 
ET who, in 1619. appointed him his firſt profeſſor of aſtronomy. 
ab Oxford. Upon this be removed to that univerſuy, 5 
| wan. ibid, was. entered a-maſter commoner of Merton college; 
” © maſter and follows, whereof. appointed him junior: readeh m 
FE: Smith; p. 6. Binacer's lecture in 1631, and ſuperior reader in 1635. Ag 
| | he reſelved to publiſh. correct editions af the ancient aſtrono- 
mers, agreeably te the: Ratutes of the founder of his proſeſſor- 
ſhips im order 40 make himſelf acquainted with the diſcove- 
ries" of. the Arabian, aſtronomers, he began the Rudy, of the 


| 5 1 | : ; Arabic language when be; was. above. farty years of age. — 
op — hi deat, be removed 19 + boule Gppoſin 


Morton collegs, where he died in 1043. His hody was cage: 
wejed te ibe public ſchools, where an aration was pronouneee 
in his. praiſe: by the univerſity 0526053 and was carried fam 
thenceto Merton eollege church, where it was depolited ear 
the altar. He left ſeveral un ak, n W ene 


N 2 3 publiſhed: ba 
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* Thins wm Gas ſeveral, diſſertations, of 
ed for and committed. 8 
__ the, ear aſter bis death, 1 
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"os laris.“ 
- my's. Canon retznarum. Ne collated: | 


© the. late. Comet, from. the 13th; of  editio 
% November, 1618, to ther 16th of Der. 
et cember- following, London 161g, 
werto. This pigge was only a 2 


men of a larger Work, which the au- 


thor intended to publiſh in Latin, an. 
. the title ß Comotostaphis.“ 
Smith, Commentar, p. 5 
* Procli ſphæra. Ptolomei ge 
06: hypothefibus planetarum liber fingu- 
To which he added Ptole- 


_ theſe pieces with ancient. manuſcripts, 
and has given a Latin verſion of them, 
Mioſtrated with figures. 
1 in quatto. 

© Canicülaria, A tre 


a . Arta the d dog ar and the canicu- 


: 1 n gemonſlration of the. bell 


1 


1 Fx 2 on” * 
* . 


lar days.” liſhed at Oxford in- 
ay by; Mr. Greaves,. 


of Sirius, or the"dog-Rtar, for the paral- 
Lei of Lower Egypt. Dy. Bainbridge 


vg prevented 57 the breaking out o 


85 Wo 7 5 5 * Smith, 


#1; N * 


1 — fere quoqude 


Printed in 
ie, cori- | 


lajea, publilhed-at Paris in 1645. 


er wiik 
cal rifing, 


tertoak, this, work at the;tequeſt of, 


&biſh Uſher, but left it imperfectly | 
+ f Amonelt others are the followings 1. 


them was nter 
Than titles of them are as. follow 3. 
BS 9. (Antiprognofticon, i in Weg 
3 ue aftrologice, cœleſtium um, 
et triplicitatum comments. magniſ-- 
+ ape Saturni et Joi | 
23, et 1643, can 


be, ratis nature legibus, recurrent) cons. 
85 junRionibus innixæ, vanitas breviter 
15 detegitur,” - 
2. ©:De metidianotum Hye lonzitu- 
& dinum differentiis inveniendis diſ- 
10 ſertatio.“ 

on Da ſtella Veneris diatribs.” - 


here were alſo ſameo ae i 


vations af his, which. may. be ſeen in 
Iſmael Bullialdus's Aſtronomia Philo- 


Beides what de are 3 
there are ſeveral other tracts which 
"were never publiſhed, but left by b 


vill to archbiſhop Uſher; amon ae 


manuſeripis they are preſerved. ig the 
library of the —— of Du lin 
2. on 7 
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BAINBnEDGER 


i. Diſcovrſeconcerniog the Quantity of He undertook likewiſe a deſcription 
& the Year,” 4. Iwo volumes of of the Britiſh monarchy, in order to 
1% Aſtronomieal Obſeryations.” 5. ſhew the advantages of the union of 
Nine or ten volomes of miſcellaieous England and Scotland under one mo- 
apers. relating to the mathematics, aatch z but this treatiſe was either loſt 
Smich, p 18 ; ; di ſuppreſſed by him. Ibid. ; 


BAKER (Sir RichAxn), author of the Chroniele of 95 
60 the Kings of England,” born at Siſſingherſt in Kent, about 
1568. In 1584, he was entered acommoner at Hart-hall in wood's 
Oxford, where he remained three years, which he ſpent chiefly 1 7 
in the ſtudy of logic „ From thence he e- 
moved to one of the inns of court in London, and after watds 
travelled abroad, in order to complete his education. In ses his | 
1594, he was created maſter of arts at Oxford; and in May Chronicles 
100g, receſved the honour of Knighthood from James I. act 
Tbeobalds. In 1620, be was high - ſheriff of Oxfordſhire, 
having the manor of Middle-Aſton and other eſtates in that 
county, He married a daughter of fir George: Manwarings 


+ Fo IT, oo of oe To ee ee ng 


of Ightheld in Shropſhire, knight, and having become ſurety 5 

TY for ſome of that family's debts, was thereby reduced to po- = 
$$  vertys and thrown into the Fleet priſon, where he died Feb ; 

- 18, 1644-5, and was buried in St. Bride's church, Fleet» - . © 
bs ſtreet, He was a perſon tall and comely (ſays Mr. Wood); 
the, of a good diſpoſition and admirable diſcourſe, religious, and 
ON: well read in various faculties, eſpecially in divinity and hiſ- 
8 : i. tory, as appears from the books he compoſed AJ. 
um, [a] Befides his Chronicle, he has of Lucifer, printed with the Apolo- 
noiſe. left the following. works: — 5 i „ 
e 1. “ Cate eus, or Cato's Mo- 5. A Soliloquy of the Soul, or a 
ice ral DiſtichsWried in verſe. 1636. Pillar of Thoughts. 1641, amo. 
uno, 2. & Meditations and Diſquifitions 3. Theatrum redivivum, or the 
. on the Eord's Prayer. 1637, 4to' ˙ Theatre vindicated; in anſwer to 
viter 3. © Meditations and Diſquiſitions Prynne's Hiſtrio-maſtrix. 1662, $v0, 

A on certain-Pſalms of David. Printed 9. ©* Theatrhm tripmphans, or 4 
gitu= at different times, Diſcourſe of Plays. 1670.” . ET 
diſ⸗ 4. © Meditations and Prayers upon We have alſo a tranſlation of bis, 
3 the ſeven Days of the Week. 1640," from Italian into Engliſh, of Mal- 

to, L a ; Z 


Iton in Sometſerſhire, in 1625. In 1640, he was entered at ben 
in the Magdalen hall, Oxford; and in 1645; was elected ſcholar . 


„ A came vicar of Biſhops-Nymmet in Devonſtifre, where he I. 5 


. „„ Oy 
a ſtudious and retired life fot mahy years: He chiefly applied 


; P» 6 13. N 


- himſelf to the mathematics; and he'gave a proof of his great 
knowledge in this branch of learning, in the book he pub- 
liſhed, intituled, The geometrical key, &c.” [a] of which 
performance thete is an account in the Philoſophical 


| 2808 FTranſactions.“ A little before his death, the Royal Society 


ſent him ſome queries, to which he returned ſuch l 


18 anſwers, that they gave him a medal, with an inſcription full 


of honour and reſpect. He died at Biſhops-Nymmet, 1690, 


and was buried in his own church, _ 


+ 


| | | i 8 5 xt 
. [a] The title of the book at full © reots, as well falſe as true, without 
Hh length is, „The geometrical key; or © the uſe of meſolabe, ttiſection of 
„ che gate of equations unlocked; or, angles; without reduction, depreſ- 
& a new. diſcovery of the conſtruction © fion, or any other previous prepara- 
| & of all equations, howſoever affected, © tions of equations by a circle, and 
TY « not exceeding the fourth degree, viz. any (and that one only) parabole, 


te of linears, quadraties, cubics, biqua- © &c," 2684, 4to. in Latin and Engliſh, 


< dratics, and the finding of all their op 
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Anecdotes BAKER (Twoma 8) A vety ingenious and learned anti- 


of Bowyer, qq uary, was deſcended from a family ancient and well eſteem- 
1 ed, diſtinguiſhed by its loyalty and affection for the crown, 


Lancheſter, in the county of Durbam, who married Margaret 
daughter of Thomas Forſter of Edderſton, in the county of 
Northumberland, eſq. Mr. Baker was born at Crook, 
September 14, 1656 [f]. He was educated at the free- 
ſchool at Durham, under Mr. Batterſby, many years maſter, 
and thence removed with his elder brother George to St. 
John's college, Cambridge, and admitted, the former as pen- 
ſioner, the latter as fellow-commoner, under the tuition of 


Il] Mr. Thomas Baker erected a [z] Heath's Chron. p. 68. Ruſh- 

monument to him at his own expence worth's Collections, p. iii. vol. Il. p. 

| in the great church at Hull, with an 647. Regiſter of Births in Lancheſter 
epitaph, after he had lain there diſte - church, there being at that time no te- 
garded 2 years. See the epitaph in Le giſter of baptiſms, „„ 


| Neves Mon. Ang], from 1615 to 1679, | 2 
W | 8 
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ip „ cc. was 


B A K E R. 


Mr. Sanderſon, July 9, 1674 le]. He proceeded B. A. 
1677; M. A. 1681; was elected fellow March 1679-80 ; 


ordained deacon by biſhop Compton of London, December 


20, 1685 prieſt by biſhop Barlow of Lincoln, December 19, 


1686, Dr. Watſon, tutor of the college, who was nominat- 
ed, but not yet conſecrated, biſhop of St. David's, offered to 


take him for his chaplain, which he declined, probably on the 


proſpect of a like offer from lord Crew biſhop of Durham, 
which he ſoon after accepted. His lordſhip collated him to 
the rectory of Long-Newton in his dioceſe, and the ſame 
county, June 1687; and, as Dr. Grey was informed by ſome 
of the biſhop's family, intended to have given him that of 
Sedgefield, worth 6 or 7001. a year, with a golden prebend, 
had be not incurred his diſpleaſure, and left his family, for 


. refuſing to read king James [T's declaration for liberty of con- 
.. ſcience. The biſhop, who diſgraced him for this refuſal, and 
was excepted out of king William's pardon, took the oaths to 
that king, and kept his biſhoprick till his death. Mr. Baker 
reſigned Long-Newton Auguſt 1, 1690, refuſing to take the 


oaths z and retired to his fellowſhip at St. John's, in which 
he was protected till January 20, 1716 17, when, with one- 
and-twent 

moſt of al 


-_ 


others, he was diſpoſſeſſed of it. This hurt him 
| not for the profit he received from it, but that 
ſome whom he thought his ſincereſt friends came fo readily 


into the new meaſures, particularly Dr. Robert Jenkin the 


maſter, who wrote a defence of the profeſſion of Dr. Lake, 
biſhop of Chicheſter, concerning the new oaths and paſſive 


cbedience, and reſigned his precentorſhip of Chichefter, and 


vicarage of, Waterbeach, in the county of Cambridge. Mr. 


Baker could not perſuade himſelf but he might have ſhewn 


the ſam&indulgence to his ſcruples on that occaſion, as he 
had-dene before while himſelf was of that way of thinking. 


Of all his ſufferings none therefore gave him ſo much un- 
eaſineſs. In a letter from Dr. Jenkin, addreſſed to Mr. 
Baker, fellow of St. John's, he made the following remark 
on the ſuperſcription: *I was fo then; 1 little thought it 
«« ſhould be by him that I am now no fellow: but God is juſt, 


and I am a ſinner. Aſter the paſſing the Regiſtring Act, 


o] Mr. Thomas Baker's admiſſion at the ſame time with his elder brother 
is entered in the College Regiſter, June George, who was tw> years older, tl at 
13, 1674, tetat. 16. But if the pariſh it might not be known how late he was 
regiſter may be depended on, he muſt admitted, their true | ages were con- 

| at that time have been near 18; and he cealed, - „ 8 


has been beard to ſoy, that coming 8... 
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BAKER: 


1723. be was defired to regiſter his annuity” of 481. which 
the laſt act required before it was amended and explained, 


Though this annuity, left him by his father for his fortune, 


with 201; per annum out of his collieries by his elder bro- 
ther from the day of his death, Auguſt 1699; for the remain- 
ing part of the leaſe, which determined at Whitfuntide 17234 


was now his whole ſubſiſtence, he could not be prevailed on 


o ſecure himſelf againſt the act, but wrote thus in anſwer to 
has friend; I thank you for your kind concern for me 
$ and yet I was very well appriſed of the late act, but do not 


$ think it worth while at this age, and under theſe infirmi- 


6 ties, to give myſelf and friends ſo much trouble about it. 
5 J do not think that any living beſides myſelf knows ſurely 
that my atinuity is charged upon any part of my couſin _ 
44 Baker's eſtate; or if they do, I can hatdly believe that an 
c one, for ſo poor and uncertain a reward, will turn in⸗ 
C former; or if any one be found ſo poorly mean and baſes 85 


Ce 


25 


6 Lam ſo much acquainted with the hardſhips of the world, 
4 that I can bear it. I doubt not I ſhall live under the ſeve= - 
4 reſt treatment of my enemies or; if I cannot live, Tam 
be (ure I ſhall die, and that's comfort enough to me. If a 
« conveyance will ſecute us againſt the act, I am willing to 
& make ſuch a conveyance'to them, not fraudulent or in 
44 truſt; but in as full and abſolute a manner as words can 
make it; and if that ſhall. be thought good ſecurity, I de- 


* 


& fire you will have ſuch a conveyance drawn and ſent to 5 
me hy the poſt, and I'Il ſigh it and leave it with any friend 
© you ſhall appoint till it can be ſent to you.“ He retained a 


lively reſentment of his deprivations; and wrote higaſelf in all 
his books, as well as in thoſe which he gave to the college. 
library, “ ſocius ejectus, and in ſome . ejectus fector. 
He continued to reſide in the college as commoner-maſtet 


till his death, which happened July 2, 1740, of a paralytic 


ſtroke, being found on the floor of his chamber. In the af- 
ternoon of June 29, being alone in his chamber, he was 


truck with a flight apoplectic fit, which abating a little, he 


recovered his ſenſes, and knew all about him, who were his 


nephew Burton, Drs. Bedford and Heberden. He ſeemed 


perfectly ſatisfied and reſigned ;. and when Dr. Bedford de- 


fired him to take ſome medicine then ordered, he declined it, 


_ ſaying, he would only take his uſual ſuſtenance, which his bed- 

maker knew the times and quantities of giving: he was 
thaykful for the affection and care his friends ſhewed him, 
but, hoping the time of his diſſolution was at hand, would 


by | 


n v0 


and the third day from this ſeizure he departed. 
Tied in St. John's outer chapel, near the monument of Mr. 
. Aſhton, who founded his fellowſhip. No memorial has yet 
deen erected over him, he having forbidden it in his will, 
Being appointed one of the executors of his eldeſt brother's 
pin, Ys which a large ſum was bequeathed to pious uſes, he 
pre vailed on che other two executors, who were his other 
brother Francis and the hon. Charles Montague, to lay out 
1310 l. of the money upon an eſtate to be ſecrled upon St, 
Jona: is college for fix exhibitioners. He likewiſe gave the 
college 100 l. for the conſideration of 61. a year (then only 


eight editions; and Mr. 
Tanks it among the Engliſh claffics for purity of ſtyle); and, 
2. The Preface to Biſhop Fiſher's Funeral Sermon for 
* Margaret Counteſs of Richmond and Der y, 17083” 
both without his name. Dr. Grey had the original MS. of 
both in his own hands. The N piece is a ſufficient ſpeci= 
men of the editor's ſkill in antiquities to make us regret that | 
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BAKER 


P nd wenns e to retard it. His diſotder increaſed, 
He was ba- 


legal intereſt) for his life; and to the library ſeveral choice 


books, both printed and Ms. medals, and coins; beſides 
what he left to it by his will; which were all ſuch books, 
printed and MS.” as he had, and were wanting there.” 
All that Mr. Baker printed was, 1. © Reflections on Learn= 
ing (91. ſhewing the inſufficiency thereof in its ſeveral 


«© particuJars, in order to evince the uſefulneſs and —_— 
of Revelation, London, 4709-10,” (which went throug 
olwell, in his Method of Study,“ 


he did ot live to publiſh his “ Hiſtory of St. John's col- 
& from the foundation of old St. John's houſe to the 
pre nefime ; wh ſome accaſional and incidental account 


to! This piece 3 is written with moch but it is only to obſerve, that his prin- 


"0 ow Py v W - 


ingenuity and learning, and points out 


in an agreeable, but yet in a very gene- 


neral and fo zperficial manner the defect 


and errors in the various ranches of 


literature and ſcience; and it is re- 


markable, that too cloſe an attachment 
| to his point has made the author over- 


look ſome real and capital .acquifitions, 


that have been made in the field of. 
knowledge. For proof of this. we need 


only obſerve, that though he hath one 
chapter upon metaphyſics, and another 
upon natural philoſophy, yet he hath 
not mentioned either Locke or Newton, 


He does indeed allude. to Newton, in 
| bis 29 8 1285 natural kater 


* 


ciple of attractiog is rather pious than 
philoſophical, aud in truth no better 
than an occult quality. Though thi 
author doubtleſs "intended this little 


work for the benefit of revelation, ay 


he profeſſeth, yet many have not per- 
ceived the met 3 yences, which were 
ſo ſtriking to him; nor, why revela- 
tion is the more neceſſary and uſeful, 
becauſe Nature has preſcribed bonnes 
and limits to the powers of the human 


underftanding. His book, however, 


which waz printed about the year 1900, 


has gonethrough eight or ten wee gue © 15 


the Ti ada 226 in D's. 
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| © of the affairs of the univerſity, and of ſuch private col 


« leges as held communication or intercourſe with the old 


< houſe or college: collected principally from MSS, and 
« carried on through a ſucceſſion of maſters to the end of 


« Biſhop Gunning's maſterſhip, 1670. The original, fit 


for the preſs, is among the Harleian MSS. No. 7038. His 


MS. collections relative to the Hiſtory and Antiquities of 


the Univerſity of Cambridge, amounting to 39 volumes in 
Folio, and 3 in quarto, are divided between the Britiſh Mu- 


ſeum and the public library at Cambridge; the former poſ- 
ſeſſes 23 volumes, which he bequeathed to the earl of Ox- 


ford, his friend and patron; the latter 16 in folio, and 3 in 


quarto, which he bequeathed to the univerfity. Dr. Knight 
fiyles him © the greateſt maſter of the antiquities of this our 


* 


2 univerſity; and Hearne ſays, Optandum eſt ut ſua quo- 
44 que collectanea de antiquitatibus Cantabriꝑienſibus juris 
44, faciat publici Cl. Bakerus, quippe qui eruditione ſummg 

cc judicioque acri & ſubaQto polleat. Mr. Baker intended 

ſomething like an * Athenz Cantabrigienſes” on the plan of 
the Athenz Oxonienſes.” Had he lived to have com- 
pleted his deſign, it would have far exceeded that work, not- 
withſtanding the reflection, as unjuſt as ſevere, with which 
the writer of Anthony Wood's article, in the firſt edition of 


the * Biographia Britannica, inſults Cambridge, by ſaying, 


that Mr. Baker's feeble attempt of the like kind un- 
« doubtedly reflects the higheſt honour on Mr. Wood's per- 
46. formance,” With the application and induſtry of Mr. 
Wood Mr. Baker united a penetrating judgement and a 
great correctneſs of ſtyle; and theſe improvements. of the 
mind were crowned with thoſe amiable qualities of the heart, 
candour and integrity [x]. Among his contemporaries who 


II] Dr. Grey collected materials for 
a life of him, which were given by his 
widow to Mr. Maſters, who thought 
them hardly ſufficient to make a work 
by themſelves, but would have prefixed 
them to Mr. Baker's: hiſtory of St. 


2 college, and applied to Dr. 
Powell, the late maſter, for the uſe of 


the tranſcript taken, at his predeceſſor 
Dr. Newcome's experce, from the ori- 

inal in the Britiſh Muſeum, But this 
was declined, as the hiſtory, though 


- containing ſeveral curious matters, is 


written under the influence of partiality 


8 and reſentment. It 3s probable, how- 


ever, that Mr, Baker's colleQions will 
ſome time or other be laid before the 
public, —In an unpubliſhed letter of 
biſhop Warburton, written towards the 
Cloſe of Mr. Baker's life, he fays, 


« Good old Mr, Baker of St. John's 
te has indeed been very obliging. The 
% people of St. John's almoſt adore the 


© man; for, as there is much in him 
6. to eſteem, much to pity, and nothing . 
- (but his virtue and learning) to envy; 


6 he has all the juſtice at preſent done 


dͤiſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſame walk with himſelf, and 
derived aſſiſtance from him, may be reckoned. Mr, Hearne, 
Dr. Knight, Dr. John Smith, Hilkiab*Bedford, Browne 
Willis, Mr. Strype, Mr. Peck, Mr. Ames, N. Middleton, 
and Profeſſor Ward. Two large volumes of his letters ta 
the firſt of theſe antiquaries are in the Bodleian library, 


There is an indifferent print of him by Simon from a memo- 


riter picture „ but 2 very good likeneſs of him by C. Bridges. 


Vertue was privately engaged to draw his picture by ſtealth. 
Dr. Grey had his picture, of which Mr. Burton had a copy 


by Mr. Ritz. The Society of Antiquaries have another 
portrait of him. It was his cuſtom in every book he had, or 
read, to write obſervations and an account of the author. 
Of theſe a conſiderable number are at St. John's college, and 


ſeveral in the Bodleian library, among Dr. Rawlinſon's be- 
queſts. A fair tranſcript of his ſelect MS, obſervations on 
Dr. Drake's edition of Archbiſhop Parker, 1729, is in the. 
hands of Mr. Nichols. Dr. John Bedford of Durham had 
his copy of the Hereditary Right”? greatly enriched by Mr. 


Baker. Dr. Grey, who was adviſed: with about the diſpoſal 
of the boqks, had his copy of Spelman's Gloſſary, Mr. 


Crow married a ſiſter of Mr. Baker's nephew Burton; and, 


on Burtan's/death inteftate in the autumn after his uncle, 
became poſſeſſed of every thing. What few papers of Mr. 
Baker's were among them, he let Mr. Smith of Burnhall fee; 
and they being thought of no account were deſtroyed, ex- 
cept the deed concerning the exhibitions at St. John's, his 
own"copy of the hiſtory of the college, notes on the foun- 
dreſs's funeral ſermon, and the deed drawn for creating him 
chaplain to Biſhop Crew in the month and year of the revo- 
lution, the day left blank, and the deed unſubfcribed by the 


Biſhop, as if rejected by him, 


4M AKER (Hevn v), an ingeniqus and diligent Naturaliſt, Anecdotes 
was born in Fleet-Street, London, either near the end of ther Nel, 
laſt, or very early in the beginning of the preſent century. 413. 


His father's profeſſion is not known ; but his mother was, in 


her time, a midwife of great practice. He was brought up, 


under an eminent bookſeller who preceded the elder Dodſley, 
to the buſineſs of a bookſeller, in which, however, he appears 


not to have engaged at all after his apprenticeſhip; or, if he 


did, it was ſoon relinquiſhed by him: for though ic was in his 
power to have drawn away all his maſter's beſt cuſtonſers, 2 5 
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nvnould not fet up againſt him. Mr. Baker being of 1 philas 
ſophical turn of mind, and having diligently attended to the 
methods which might be praQticable and uſeful in the cure of 
ſtammering, and eſpecially in teaching deaf and dumb per- 
ſons to ſpeak, he made this the employment of his life [A]. 
In the proſecution of ſo valuable and difficult an undertaking, 
die was very ſucceſsful ; and ſeveral of his pupils, who are 
+. -Rilll living, bear teſtimony to the ability and good effect of 
bis inſtructions. He married Sophia, youngeſt daughter of 
the famous Daniel Defoe, who brought him two ſons, both 
df whom he ſurvived. On the 29th of January, 1740, Mr. 
Baker was elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; and, 
vpn the 12th of March following, the fame honour was con- 
fſerred upon him by the Royal Society. In 1744, Sir God- 
ftey Copley's gold medal was beſtowed upon him, for having, 
by his microſcopical experiments on the ciyſtallizations and 
_ _ __" eonfigurations of ſaline particles, produced the moſt extraor- 
_* =  _ finary diſcoveryduring that year. This medal was prefented 
d to him by fir Hans Sloane, late Prefident of the Koyal So- | 
diety, and only ſurviving trullte gf fir Godfrey Copley's do- 
Rnuatiob, at the tecommeadatioh of fir Hans's worthy fuceoflor, - 
_-__ _ Martin Folkes, eſq; and of the council of the ſaid ſociety. 
Having led a very uſeful and honourable life, he died, it his 
' _ gpartments in the Strand, on the 25th of Nov. 1774, bel 
then above ſeventy years of age, His wife had been dead 
ſome time before; and he only left one grandſon, William 
Baker, who was born Feb. 17, 1763, and to whom, am bis 
+ living to the age of twenty-one, he bequeathed the bulk of 
his fortune, which he had acquired by his profeflioniof teach- 
ing deaf and dumb perſons to ſpeak.: It is much to be re- 
gretted, that Mr. Baker ſhould ſuffer his art to die with him, 
which we are aſſured was the caſe, and all his patients wers 


and the talent of elegant letter-writing 
and every domeſtie accompliſhment, 
Mr. Baker taught them alſo aftronomy 
and geography; and they were ſo ca» 
pable of the politer inſtructions, that 
they appeared with advantage in publig 
aſſemblies. They are ſtill, we believe, 
living at Peterborough. Whether their 


Fa] Mr, Baker was early introduced 
_ - Into the family of Mr, Foſter, an emi- 
nent attorney (father of the late ſerjeant 
.. +, Foſter), who had two daughters and a 
| Younger ſon born deaf and dumb. Mr. 
Baker's h&$py method of inftruftion 
(for which, if we are not miſ-informed, 
he received 100l. a year), ſucceeded ſo 


well, that the young ladies were qua- 


« lified in all the parts of female educa- 


tion; and, beſides the advantage of 
good perſons, poſſeſſed -underftandings 


| as improved as could poſſibly be under 
The wantof two ſuch eſſential faculties, 


Mm 
3 F< ther 


* 


younger brother came under Mr. Baker's 


tuition, does not appear, Their elder 
brother was bred to the church. 


ſerjeant-died, leaving, by a daughter of 
the late fir John Strange maſter of the 
rolls, one daughter, who ſurvives him. 


| enjoined 
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| enjoined bo fecrecy al. Ele gave allo, by his will, a hun- 


dred pounds to the Royal Soeiety, the intereſt of which was 


to be applied in paying for an annual. oration on natural 


hiſtory or experimental philoſophy. He gave to each of his 


two executors one hundred pounds [e]; and bis wife's gold 
watch and trinkets in truſt to his daughter-in-law Mary ; 

Baker for her life, and to be afterwards given to the future 
wife of his grandſon. To Mrs, Baker be gave alſo an an- 


nuity of fifty pounds. His furniture, printed books (bug 
not Mr), curioſities, and collections of every ſort, he di- 
reed ſhould be ſold, which was accordingly done. His fine 
collection of native and foreign foſſils, petrifactions, ſhells, 
corals, vegetables, ores, &c. with ſome antiquities and other 
curioſities, were ſold by auction, March r3, 1775, and the 
nine following days. He was buried, as be defired, in an 
unexpenſive manner, in the church-yard:of St, Mary-le- 


Strand; within which church, on the South-wall, he ordered . 


a ſmall tablet to be erected to his memory, An inſeription 


& for it, he ſaid, “ would probably be found among his 


te papers z_ if not, he hoped ſome learned friend would write 


* 


remains as yet to be perform 


Mis friendly office, however, 
J. Mr. Baker was a conſtant 
and uſeful attendant at the meetings of the Royal and Anti- 
quatian Societies, and in both was frequently choſen one of 


the council. He was peeuliarly attentive to all the new 
improvements which were made in natural ſcience, and 


plicitous for the proſecution of them, Though he was 
hectable a member of the Royal Society, he did not 


eſcape the ſtrictures of Dr. Hill, in the Doctor's review of 


that illuſtrious body. 


Several of his communi. * 


cations ard printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; and, 
beſides the papers written by himſelf, he was the means, by 


his exienſive correſpondence, of conveying to the Society the 


intelligence and obſervations of other inquiſitive and philoſo- 
phical men, His correſpondence was not confined to his 


own country. To him we are obliged for a true hiſtory of 


the Coccus Polonicus, tranſmitted by Dr. Wolfe. It is to | 
Mr. Baker's communications that we owe the larger Alpine 


[a] At the end of his inftruftion he 


took a bond for 1001, of each ſcholar 


not to divulge his method; and he is 


ſaid to have ftood a ſuit for it with a 
fon of the late earl of Buchan. | 


le] In caſe the grandſoa ſhould not 
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gave to each of his executors 


.; t 


Mrs Baker 1e0l. a year; to the Royal 
Society g.; to the Society of Anti- 


guaries, 300l.; and ſeverzl other le- 
gacies, 8 ; CS 
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Strawberry, of late ſo. much cultivated, and appraved of, in 


England. The ſeeds of it were ſent in a letter from Prefeſſor 
Bruns of Turin, to our philoſopher, who gave them to ſe- 


veral of his friends, by whoſe care they furniſhed an abun- 
dant increaſe: The ſeeds, likewiſe of the true rhubarb, 


or Rheum Palmatum, now to be met with in almoſt every 


garden in this country, were firſt tranſmitted to Mr. Baker 


by Dr. Mounſey, phyſician to the Empreſs of Ruſſia. Theſe, 
like the former, were diſtributed to his various acquaintance, 
and ſome of the ſeeds vegetated very kindly. It is appre- 


hended that all the plants of the rhubarb now in Great Bri+ 


tain were propagated from this fource. Iwo or three of Mr. 
Baker's papers, which relate to antiquities, may be found in 
the „ Philoſophical Tranſactions.“ The Society for the en- 
couragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, is under 


ſingular obligations to our worthy naturaliſt. As he was 
one of the earlieſt members of it, ſo he contributed in no 


ſmall degree to its riſe and eſtabliſhment. At its firſt inſti- 


tution, he officiated for ſome time, gratis, as ſecretary.” He 


was many years chairman of the committee of accounts; and 


he took an active part in the general deliberations of the So» 
ciety. In his attendance he was almoſt unfailing, and there 
were few queſtions of any moment upon Which he did not 
deliver his opinion. Though, from the lowneſs of his voice, 


his manner of ſpeaking was not poweiful, it was clear, ſen- 


ſible, and convincing ; what he ſaid, being uſually much to 
the purpoſe, and always proceeding from the beſt intentions, 


had often the good effect of contributing to bring the Soeiety 


to rational determinations, when many of the members ſeemed 


to have loſt themſelves in the intricacies of gebate. He 


drew up a ſhort account of the original of this Society, and of 


the concern he himſelf had in forming it; which was read 


before the Society of Antiquaries, and would be a pleaſing ' 


preſent to the public. Mr, Baker was a poetical writer in 


the early part of his life. His ** Invocation of Health” got 
abroad without his knowledge; but was reprinted by himſelf. 


in his Original Poems, ſerious and humourous,” Part the 


Firſt, 8vo, 1725. The ſecond part came out in 1726, 


Among theſe poems are ſome tales as witty and as looſe as 


' Prior's. He was the author, likewiſe, of “ The Univerſe, 


«© a Poem, intended to reſtrain the Pride of Man,” which 
has been ſeveral times reprinted, His account of the water 
pplype, which was originally publiſhed in the Philoſophical 


18 TranſaQions,”” was afterwards enlarged into a ſeparate 


* 
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treatiſe, and hath gone through ſeveral editions. But his 
principal publications are: The Microſcope made Eaſy,” 


and Employment for the Microſcope.” The firſt of theſe 


which was originally publiſhed in 1742, or 1743, hath gone 
through fix editions. The ſecond edition of the other, 


whiebz to ſay the leaſt of it, is equally pleaſing and inſttuc- 
tive; appeared in 1764. Theſe treatiſes, and eſpecially the 
latter; contain the moſt curious and important of the obſer- 


' vations and experiments which Mr. Baker either laid before 


the Royal Society, or publiſhed ſeparately, It has been ſaid 
of Mr. Baker, that ©* he was a philoſopher in little things.“ 
If it was intended by this language to leſſen his reputa- 
tion, there is no propriety in the ſtricture. He Was an in- 


telligent, upright and benevolent man, much refpected by 
tboſe who knew him beſt. His friends were the friends of 


ſcience and virtue: and it will always be remembered by his 
contemporaries, that no one was more ready than himſelf to 


aſſiſt thoſe with whom he was converſant in their various re- 
ſearches and endeavours for the advancement of knowledge 
and the benefit of fociety. This tranquil good man was un- 
happy in his children. His eldeſt fon, David Erfkine Baker, 
was a young man of genius and learning. Having deen 
adopted by an uncle, who was a filk-throwfter in Spital- fields, 
he ſucceeded him in the buſineſs; but wanted the prudence 


and attention which are neceſſary to ſecure proſperity in trade. 
He married the daughter of Mr. Clendon, a reverend empi- 


ric, Like his father, he was both a philoſopher and a poet ; 


and wrote ſeveral occaſional poems in the periodical collec- 


tions, ſome of which were much admired at the time, but ſo - 
violent was his turn for dramatic performance, that he repeat- 
edly engaged with the loweſt ſtrolling companies, in ſpite of 

every effort of his father to reclaim him. The public was 


indebted to him for The Companion to the Playhouſe, in 


two volumes, 1764, 12mo; a work which, though imper- 


fect, had conſiderable merit, and ſhewed that he poſſeſſed 


à very extenſive knowledge of our dramatic authors; and 
which has fince (under the title of . Biographia Dramatica”) 

been conſiderably improved by the attention of a gentleman 

in every reſpe& well qualified for the undertaking. Mr. 

Baker's other ſon Henry followed the profeſſion of a lawyer, 


but in no creditable line; and left one ſon, William, who has 


been already mentioned as the grandfather's heir. 
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 BALAMIO (Frammans,) of Sicily, was Poyſtela to 


Venice, 15 


ee ee 


SaALANIO 


pe Leo X.; who greatly regarded him. He was no leſs 
Balle in the belles lettres than in medicine; and he culti- 
vated poetry and the Greek learning with much ſucceſs, 


 Hetranſlated, from the Greek into Latin, ſeveral pieces of 
Galen; which were firſt printed ſeparately, and afterwards 


inſerted in 1. works of that ancient phyſician, publiſhed at 
6, in folio; He flouriſhed at Rome about the 


1 


BALDINU CCI (Punt), of Florence, was born in 
1624. Having acquired great knowledge in painting and 
ſculpture, and made many diſcoveries by ſtudying the works 
of the beſt maſters, he was qualified to gratify Cardinal Leo- 
pald of Tuſcany, who defired to have a' complete hiſtory of 
pouainters. Baldinucci remounted as far as to. Cimabue, the 
Leoſtorer of painting among the moderns; and be deſigned ta 


come down to the painters of the laſt age incluſive. Ie 


« 2 5 


lived to execute part of his plan, dying in 1696; but What 
he wrote is in a very pure ſtyle, and there is great exadtneſs 
in what regards the painters.of his country. He was of the. 


ES GY ly IS 


- - BALE (Jon), biſhop of Offory in Ireland, born at Cove, 
a ſmall village in Suffolk. His parents being poor, and en- 
ies, Coumbered with a large family, he was entered at twelye years 
Cormelices at Norwich, and from 
thence removed to Jeſus college, Cambridge. He was bred 
vp in the Romiſh religion, but became afterwards a Proteſt - 
ant. He himſelf tells us, „that he was involved in the ut- 
* moſt ignorance and darkneſs of mind both at Norwich 
and Cambridge, till the word of God ſhining forth,. the 
« churches began to return to the ttue fountains of divinity, 


pſo, apud*® That the inftrument of his-converſion was not a ptieſt or a 
Script, Brit. c | | 


of age in the monaſtery of 


monk, but the moſt noble earl of Wentworth.“ His con- 
verſion however greatly expoſed him to the perſecution of the 
Romiſh clergy, and he muſt have felt their reſentment had he 


not been protected by lord Cromwell; but, upon the death 
of this nobleman, he was obliged to fly to Holland, where he 
remained fix years, and during this time wrote ſeveral pieces 


in che Engliſm language. He was recalled into England by 


Edward 
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the eounty of Southampton. The 1 Sh of Auguſt, I $32, event 
Was nominated to the ſce of Oſſory, and, upon his arrival inge + 
Ireland, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to refer the manners of a, 


maſs, and to eſtabliſh the uſe of the new Book of Common gr 
Prayer ſet forth in England 1 but all his ſchemes of this kind 


having proved abertive by the death of king Ed wards: and ace © BY 5 


ceffian\ of queen Mary, he became — expoſed to the out- 
tages af the papiſts in Ireland. Once, in articular, we are 
told, that five of his domeſtics were murdered, whilſt. they 
were; making bay in a meadow near his houſe; and, having 
received! intimations that the prieſts were plotting: his death, 
be retired: from: bis ſee ta Dublin. He afterwards made hi 
 eleape i in a mall veſſel from. that port, but was taken by the 
captain of a Dutch man of war, who ſteipped him of n 
wioney ind effects, aud when he arrived in Holland, obliged 
him ta pay thirty pounds before he could procure his hatin 
From Hallond he retired to Baſil in Switzerland, where he. 
_ contivuedt during the reign! xr of queen Mary. . On: the acceſ- 


_ebuſc a g agen to Heland, being ſatisſted with a Pprebend}; 
of Canterbury; in which- cy he died Nov. 363, aged 67s 
2nd wds-buried in the cathedral af that place, 

This preſets bas left a celebrated Latin work, containing 


2. 
his dioceſe, to eotrect the vices of the prieſts, to aboliſh the gung, 


re 


fol.” 16, 
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tan of queen: Elidabedi; he returned from exile, but did nopWereende „ 


Script. Hine 
9 


was not at finſt publiſned complete: when it made ita a- 


pedrance, it was intituled . Summarium iNaftrium majoris 
„ Rrytannia, duarto, Weſel, 1540. It was addreſſed to 
king Edamtd VI. and contained only five Centuries. of writers, 
He: after watds added faur moe, and made. ſeveral additions 
and cot retlious throughout the whole. The. title of the 
bac, thus enlarged, is as follows: Seriptorum illuſtrium 
d majoris: Brytanniæ, quam nunc Anglizm et Scotiam vo- 
cant, Catalagus a Japhete per 3648. annos uſque ad an- 


„ num hunc Domini 1557, ex Beroſo, Gennadio, Beda, Ho- 


* norio, Boſtone Buritah, Frumentario, Capgravo, Baia. -- 


«© Burelioy Triſſa, Tritemio, Geſnero, Joanne Lelando, at- ry 
«que aliis authoribus collectus, et ix, centurias contineng,”: - 
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. moſt famous maſter in the art of penmanſhip, or fair writing 
And one of the firſt inventors (for there ſeems to have been 
Ses Article more than one) of ſhort- hand writers, He was born in 1547; 
| 3 and is ſtyled by Anthony Wood a moſt dextrous perſon in 
Biog, Bir. his profeſſion, to the great wonder of ſcholars and others :” 
| Wheretherewho adds, that he ſpent ſeveral yeats in ſciences among the 
3 euer! « Oxotiians, particularly as it ſeems in Glouceſter-hall: but 
de con- that ſtudy, which he uſed for a diverſion only, proved at 
Wire and © length an employment of profit.“ He is recorded for his 
echte an. {kill in miicrograpliy, or miniature -writing, in Hollinſhed's 
„ Chronicle; anno 1575; and Mr. Evelyn alſo hath celebrated 
. Athen. bis wonderful' {kill in this delicate operation of the hand. 


2 ' 
8 


| ..o. Hadrian Junius ſpeaking as a miracle of ſomebody, who 
CW gs wrote 2 Apoſtle's Creed, and the beginning 5 St. 
4 John's Goſpel, within the compaſs of a farthing; what 

2 would he have ſaid;“ ſays Mr. Evelyn, of our famous 

e Peter Bales; who, in the year 1575; wrote the Lord's 

of << Prayer, the Creed, Decalogue, with two ſhort prayers in 
Latin, his on name, motto, day of month; year of the 
, Lord, and reign of the Queen, to whom he preſentech it 
10 atHampton Court, all of it Written within the eircle of a 
T ſingle penny, inchaſed in a ring and borders of gold; and 
85 * covered with a chryſtal ſo accurately wrought, as to be very 
4c plainly legible, to the great admiration of her maſeſty, the 
u hole privy council, and ſeveral ambaſſadors then at court? 
Numiſaa- He was farther very dextrous in imitating hand - writing, and, 
wp. 256. about 1586, was employed by Secretary Walſingham in cer- 
_ tain political manœuvres. We find him at the head of a 

_ ſchool, near the Old Bailey, London; in 1590; in which 

year he publiſhed his Writing Schoolmaſtet, in three parts: 

« the firſt teaching ſwift writing, the ſecond, true writing, 

the third, fair writing.” In 1595, he had a great trial of 

_ kill in the Black- friars with one Daniel Johnſon, for a golden 

pen of 201. value, and won it; and a contemporary author 

| farther relates, that he had alſo the arms of Calligraphy given 
Buc's Thirdhim, which are Azure, a Pen, Or, as a prize, at a trial of fkilt 
Vaiverbty, in this art among the beſt penmen in London. In 15979, he 
e republiſhed his Writing Schoolmaſtet, which was in ſuch 
Stowe's. bigb reputation, that no leſs than eighteen copies of com- 
Anna. mendatory verſes, compoſed by learned and ingenious men of 
that time, were printed before it. Wood ſays, that he was 
engaged in Eſſex's treaſons in 1600; but Wood was miſ- 
Brit. Bibg. taken: he was only engaged, and very innocently. ſo, in 


F 


r ſerying the treacherous purpoſes oſ one of that eatl's merce- 


N 


2 
7 


* p 
1 


„ ljelmi Ballendeni Scoti 


„Thomas Davidſon, dwelling We of Scots poems: by Mr. Carmichael, 
4 the Fryere wynde,” * _ | | there were ſome of our author's on va- 


4 


ary dependents. We know little more of chis curious per- 
1 227 W e dene to have died about the oy 1610. 2 


| BALLANDEN, or 8 (fir ci jun), an elegant See bis 
Scotiſh writer of the ſixteenth century. In his youth he was 28 
in great favour with James V. of Scotland, as he himſelf in- 3 
forms us; owing perhaps to his excellent talent for poetry, 

of which this prince was a great admirer, and had himſelf 

made conſiderable proficiency therein. After he had gone 
through a proper courſe of ſtudy, he entered into orders, and 

was made canon of Roſs and archdeacon of Murray. He 
likewiſe obtained the office 'of clerk-regiſter to the court of 
chancery, which his father had enjoyed before him; but this 

he held only during the minority of the king, having loft it 
afterwards through the factions of the times. By his maje- Ibid, 
ſty's command, he tranſlated into the Scots language Hector * 
Boetius's Hiſtory [a], which was extremely well received 
both in Scotland and England. He was reftored to his office 

of clerk-regiſter in the ſucceeding reign, and was alſo made 

one of the Jords of ſeſſion. He was a moſt zealous Rowaniſt, 

and joined bis endeavours to thoſe of Dr. Laing, in order io 

check the progreſs of the Reformation; and it is not impro- 

bable that the diſputes he was drawn into on this account, 

proved at length ſo uneaſy to him as to make him Jeave his 

native country. He died at Rome, A. D. 1550. He wrote 

ſeveral pieces in verſe as well as proſe [BJ. 

We ſhall here juſt add the title-page of another biflenians 
as it is a work of great ſcarcit 7; and much curiofity: Gu 
agiſtri Supplicum ibellorum 

66 Auguſtj Regis Magnæ Britanniz. De tribus Luminibus . 
& We * en Fail 16335 folio. ! 


ral It. was 1 in folio at c Edin- „ He 8 alſo Boetius's 
burgh, A. D. 1536, under this title, eſcription of Scotland, and is faid 

« The hiſtory and chronicles of Scot- to have written a deſcription of his own 

cc land compilit, and newly correctit under the title of © A deſcription of Al- 

« and amendit, be the reverend and * bany,” He wrote Epiſtles, addrefſed 

« noble clerk. Mr. Hector Boeis, cha- to king James ; 3 which, it is likely,- - | + 
« non of Aberdene, tranſlated lately be were once ba e but are not at pre- | | 
« Mr, John Ballenden, archdene: of | ſent extabt: and many other pieces, 

« Murray and chanon of Roſſe, at which are. now ſank in oblivion, ſuch 

« command of ] ames the fyſte, king of as viſions, miſcellanies, proems to his 

« Scottis, bee in Edeaburgh be -proſe works; In the large Collection 
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Anecdotes 5 
of Bowyer, 


, Th: 5 3 3 


BALLARD (Gzoxoz), one of thoſe ſingular compoſi- 


by Nic ol, tions which ſhoot forth without culture, was born at Camp- 


8 +a 


den in Glouceſterſhire. . Being of a weakly conſtitution, his 


parents put him to a. habit-maker ; and in this ſituation he 
maſtered the Saxon language. The time he employed in 
learning it was ſtolen from fleep, after the labour of the day 
was over. Lord Chedworth, and the gentlemen of his hunt, 
who uſed to ſpend about a month of the ſeaſon at Campden, 


heard of his fame, and generouſly offered him an annuity of 
100 l.; but he modeſtly. told them, that 60 l. were fully ſuf- 
ficient to ſatisfy. both his wants and his wiſhes, Upon this 


| he retired to Oxford, for the benefit of the Bodleian library; 


and Dr. Jenner, preſident, made him one of the eight clerks 


of Magdalen college. He was afterwards one of the univer- 


- . fity beadles, but died in June 1755, rather young; which is 


ſuppoſed to have been owing to too intenſe application, He 


leſt large collections behind him, but publiſhed only © Me- 


« moirs of Britiſh Ladies, who have been celebrated for 
4 their writings or ſkill in the learned languages, arts, and 
<« ſciences, 1752, gto. He drew np an account of Camp- 
den Church, which. was read at the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Nov. 21, 1773. There is a letter of Mr. Thomas 
Hearne to Mr, Baker, dated Oxford, July 3, 1735, from 


which the author of the Anecdotes” has produced the fol- 


Jowing ſurly extract: © I know not what additions Mr. 
« George Ballard can make to Mr. Stowe's Life; this 1 


4 know, that being a taylor himſelf, he is a great admirer of 


| Niceron, 
Memoirs, 


that plain honeſt antiquary,” who was alf 
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5 BALUZE (Srzeven), a French writer, born 1627 at 


Se. tom. i. Tulles, in the province of Guienne. He received the fudi- 


ments of his education at Tulles, and went to finiſh it at 
Toulouſe, where he obtained a ſcholarſhip in the college of St. 


Martial. In 1656, Peter de Marta, archbiſhop of Toulouſe, 


invited him to Paris, which invitation be accepted, and in a 
Intle time gained the eſteem and entire confidence of this 


prelate. But upon the death of the archbiſhop, which hap- 


go pened in June 1662, Baluze found himſelf under a neceſſity 


of looking out for another patron. 


< He was agreeably pre- 
vented by M. Tellier, afterwards chancellor of France, who 


'-. having an intention to engage him in the ſervice of Abbé le 


Tellier bis ſon, afterwards archbiſhop of Rheims, made him 
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ſeveral conſiderable preſents. Some obſtacles, however, 


having happened to prevent the ſucceſs of this affair, and Mr. 
Colbert having offered to make Baluze his library-keeper, he 


accepted of this office, but not till he obtained the conſent of 
M. le Tellier for that purpoſe. He continued in this em-lb. p 
ployment till ſome time after the death of M. Colbert; 

when, not finding things ſo agreeable under the arehbiſhop of 


Rouen, he declined being any longer librarian. It muſt be 


. obſerved, however, that the excellent collection of many- 


2 
8 


* — 
„1 
1 * 


ſcripts, and many other books, which are to be found in that ib. p. 297, 


library, are owing to bis care and advice. 5 
In 1670, he was appointed profeſſor of canon-law in the 


royal college, with this mark of reſpect, that the profeſſor. 
| ſhip was inftituted by the king on his account, In 1668, 
the Abbe Faget had publiſhed ſeveral wofks of de Marca; and 
having in his life prefixed thereto aſſerted, that the arch-- 


biſhop, at his death, had ordered Baluze to give up all his 


papers in his poſſeſſion to the preſident de Marca his fon; 
this raiſed the reſentment of Baluze, who vindicated himſelf 


in ſeveral ſevere letters, which he wrote: againſt the Abbe 


Faget. In 1693, be publiſhed his Lives of the popes of 
% Avignon; with which the king was ſo much pleaſed, that 

he gave him a penſion, and appointed him director of the 

royal college. But he ſoon felt the uncertainty of favours 


from a court; for, having attached himſelf to the cardinal 


Bouillon, who had engaged him to write the hiftory of his 

family, he became involved in his diſgrace, and received a 
lettre de cachet, ordering him to retire to Lyons. The 
only favour he could obtain, was not to be removed to ſuch a 


diſtance: he was ſent firſt to Roan, then to Tours, and aſter- 
wards to Orleans, He was recalled upon the peace, but ne- 
ver employed again as a profeflor or director of the royal 


college, nor could he recover his penſion. He lived now at Niceron, 
a conſiderable diſtance from Paris, and was above eighty 1 
he was engaged in publiſhing St. Cyprian's works, when beef Lewin 
Was carried off by death, on the 28th of July, 1718. AIV. inthg 
Baluze has left the world little of his own compoſition A 

ii is allowed there are ſew writers who have done greater ſer - ; 
vice to the public, by collecting from all parts the ancient 
manuſcripts, and illaſtrating them with notes. He was ex. | 
tremely verſed in this kind of knowledge. and was perfectix¶ 
_ acquainted with profane as well as eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and 
the canon law, both ancient and modern. He kept a cot- 
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1 5 B AL n 
reſpondence with all the men of learning in France; and . 


other countries. His converſation was eaſy and agreeable, 


and even in his old age he retained great vivacity. 


He 


ſhewed ſomewhat of caprice in his laſt will, by appointing a 
related to him, his fole legatee, and leaving 


woman, no wa 


nothing to his family and ſervants. 


. Niceron. BALZ AC (Joun Lewis Guktz pt) a Neuen writer; a 


tom, xxiii, born in 1 504, at Angouleme. About ſeventeen years of age 
a he went to Holland, where he compoſed a diſcourſe on the 
ſtate of the United Provinces. He accompanied alſo the Duke 
d'Epernon to ſeveral places. In 1621, he was taken into 
the ſervice of the cardinal de la Valette, with whom he ſpent 
eighteen months at Rome. Upon his return from thence, he 
retired to his eſtate at Balzac, where he remained for ſeveral _ 
years, till he was drawn from thence by the hopes he had 
conceived of raiſing his fortune under cardinal Richelieu, who + 
had formerly courted his friendſhip z but being in a few years 
tired of the laviſh and dependent ftate of a court-liſe, he 
went again to his country retirement: all he obtained from _ 
the court was a penſion of two thouſand livres, with the ad- 
dition of the titles of counſellor of ſtate and hiftoriographer - 
of France, which he uſed to call magnificent trifles. He was 
much eſteemed as a writer, eſpecially for his Letters, which 


went through ſeveral editions. 


Age of Voltaire allows him the me-- 
Tei xlv. rit of having given numbers and harmony to the French 


vol. ii, cap. proſe, but cenſures his ſtyle as ſomewhat bombaſt. There 


2 


public till it appeared 


with ſome other pieces of his 


* were in his own time alſo ſome critics who ſtarted up againſt 
him: the chief of theſe was a young Feuillant, named Don 
Andre de St. Denis, who wrote a piece intituled, The 
<< conformity of M. de Balzac's eloquence, with that of the 
„ oreateſt men in the paſt and preſent times,” Although 
this piece was not printed, yet it paſſed from hand to hand as 
much as if it had been printed. This made Balzac wiſh to 
have it publicly refuted, which was accordingly done by prior 
Ogier, in 1627. Father Goulu, general of the Feuillants, 
undertook the cauſe of brother Andre, and, under the title of 
-  Phyllarchus, wrote two volumes of letters againſt Balzac. Se- 
veral other pieces were alſo written againſt him, but he did 
not think proper then to anſwer his adverſaries: he did 


indeed write an apology for himſelf, but this was never made 
in the. 


5 LZNC 


year 1645 [A]. The death of his chief adverſary father 
GBoulu having happened in 1629, put an end to all his diſ- 
putes, and reſtored him to a ſtate of tranquillity; for Don 
Andre de St. Denis, who had been the firſt aggreſſor, be- 


came heartily reconciled, and went to pay him a viſit at 


37 


Balzac had but an infirm conſtitution, inſomuch that, Niceron, 


when he was only thirty years of age, he uſed to ſay he was! 317. 
older than his father, and that he was as much decayed as a 


ſhip after her third voyage to the Indies ; nevertheleſs, he 


was interred in the hoſpital of Notre Dame des Anges. He 


bequeathed twelve thouſand livres to this hoſpital, and left an 
| eſtate of an hundred franks per annum, to be employed every 
two years for a prize to him who, in the judgment of the 


: one ſide 


French academy, ſhould compoſe 
moral 9 875 The prize is a golden medal, repreſenting on 
n t. Leis, and on the other a crown of laurel, with dis. p. 319, 

_ this motts, A L'iMMORTALITE, which is the device of the 


Ila! The following is a li of his 
Works: 1, © Lettres. 1624, 8o. 2, 
le Prince. 1637, gto, 3. * Dif- 

cours ſur une tragedie, Herodes Infan- 
ticida. 1636. 4. Diſcqurs politi- 
due fur PFetat des Provinces Unies, 
Leyde, 1638.“ 5. Oeuvres diverſes. 
2644, 4to. 6. Le Barbon. 1648, 
vo. 7. 66 Carminum libri ili, ejuſ- 


the beſt diſcourſe on ſome 


% * 


dem epiſtolee feleQz2, Parif, 1650. 


38. ( Socrate Chretienne, et avtres 
ouvres. 1652,” 9. Lettres fami- 


liares a M. Chapelain, 1656. 10. 


c Entretiens. 1657 11. © Ariftip= 
pe. 1658,” 4to. All the above works 
were collected, and priated at Paris in 


1668, with a preface by Abbe de Caſ- 


ſagnes. 


* 


: 


BANIER ( AnTrony), licentiate in laws, member of the 


academy of inſcriptions and belles lettres, and an eccleſtaſtic 


in the dioceſe of Clermont, in Auvergne, where he applied 
himſelt to his ſeveral ſtudies, except philoſophy, to purſue 
which, he went to Paris, was born in 1673. His parents 


being too poor to maintain him in this city, commanded him 


to return home; but the friendſhips which he had contracted, 
and the pleaſure which they gave him, were more irreſiſtible. .- 
than the authority of his relations; for he told them, that he 
was determined to remain where he was, and ſeek, in the 
exertion of his abilities, for thoſe reſources which, from their 
indigence, he had not any reaſon to expect. He was very ſhortiy 
afterwards received into the family of Monſieur du Metz, 
SR , .. 


Ke LIL 


MES 


| lived till he was fixty, when he died Feb. 18, 1654, and ibid. p.318. 
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RANIE R. 
preſident of the chamber of accounts, who intruſted to him 
the education of his ſons, who always honoured him with 
their patronage and eſteem. The exerciſes which he had 
ſet for theſe young gentlemen gave birth to his Hiſtorical 
« Explanation of Fables,“ and, in ſome meaſure, determined 
the author to make mythology the principal object of his 
ſtudies during the remainder of his life,  *' _ 
This work appeared at firſt only in two volumes 1 2mo; 
but the uncommon taſte and erudition diſcovered through 
the whole were the cauſes of his obtaining, in the year 
1714, an admiſſion into the academy of inſcriptions and 
belles lettres, as one of theit ſcholars. In 1716, this order 
was ſuppreſſed, and that of the aſſociates augmented to ten, 
of which number was Banier. In 1729, he was elected one 
of their penſioners. In 1715 he publiſhed a new edition of 
his „ Explanation of Fables, in dialogues, to which he an- 
nexed a third volume; ſo great was the difference between 
this edition and the former, that it became juſtly entitled to 
all the merits of a new performance. Beſides the five dia- 
Jogues, which he has added here, on ſubjects either not tregt- 
ed of in his former undertaking, or elſe very ſlightly mention- 
ed, there is ſcarcely a fiogle article which has not been re- 
touched, and enriched by new conjeQures; or rendered more 
valuable by the multitude of proofs which are advaneed in 
its ſupport. ** Until that time,” ſays the Abbe du Freſnoy, 
in his catalogue of hiſtorians, „ the origin of ancient fables 
«+ had never been explained with ſuch knowledge and diſ- 
< cernment: mythology is ſought after at its firſt ſource, 
« profane hiſtory. Here are no endeavours to mark out its 
« affinity to the ſacred writings: and it is more than probable 
<« that the ill ſucceſs which Huet biſhop of Avranches, Bo- 
chart, and many others met with in their attempts of this 
« kind, was the chief reaſon to induce Banier to drop ſo fruit- 

4 leſs an undertaking. This however is a work in which 
« the author, without loſing himſelf in the labyrinth of a 
„ ſcience. which is but too often leſs replete with uſe than 
4c oftentation, has not only unravelled all the notions which 
<< the ancients, even of the remoteſt times, had entertained of 
„ their deities, but traced out, with equal judgment and 
. precifion, the progreſs of their religious worſhip in the 
e facceeding ages of the world.” DT nu 
The turn which Banier had for reſearches of this nature, 
© , perpetually incited him to carry them to their utmoſt firetch : 
his knowledge of the learned languages made him, perhaps, 
of all others, the moſt equal to the taſk ; nor can there be 
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more convincing inſtances of his excellence as 2 writer, than 
his hiſtorical explanation, and the thirty diſſertations before 
the academy of belles-lettres, which are now printed in the 


memoirs of that body, either entire or by extracts. The liſts 


may be ſeen in the third volume of the panegyrics upon their 


_ deceaſed members, printed in 12mo, at Paris, 1740. There 
are alſo to be found the titles of many other eſſays, on ſub- 


jects different from mythology, and which prove in how ex- 


ſtenſive a circle the abilities of Banier were capable of moving, 
In 1725, he gave new life to The treatiſes. on Hiſtory and 


<« Literature,” under the fictitious name of Vigneul Mar- 
ville, but whoſe real author was Bonaventure d'Argonne, a 
Carthuſian friar. Three editions of this work had been al- 
ready publiſhed, and in the third volume of the third edition, 
which was an appendix to the whole, ſcarce any thing ap- 


peared but articles relating to the former part of it, and an 
index referring to the pages ia which the principal matters 


were contained. Banier added thoſe articles to their proper 


ſubjects in the two firſt volumes, which were injudiciouſl 
deſigned to have been read as detached pieces in the third. 


And in return for having ſtripped this laſt volume, and making 
it of ſuch poor conſequence, the able editor has replaced it by 
a new. one; which is filled with tracts of hiſtory, anecdotes of 
literature, critical remarks, compariſons, extracts from ſcarce 
and +afuable books, ſentiments on various authors, refuta» 


tions of errors and ridiculous cuſtoms; together with me- 


morable ſayings and lively repartees. 5 
Of equal ſervice was Banier to the third voyage of Paul Lu- 
eas into Egypt; and that of Cornelius Bruyn, or Le Brun. 


That of Paul Lucas appeared in 1719, at Rouen, in three 


vols. 12mo. With regard to Corn. Le Brun, his voyage to 
the Levant was publiſhed 1714, at Amſterdam, in folio: and 
his voyage to the Eaſt Indies, came alfo out in folio, at the ſame 
place, 1718. Some bookſellers at Rauen, chuſing tp reprint 


them both, intruſted the reviſing of them to Banier, Who 


made ſeveral alterations, and added ſome remarks. This 


edition appeared in 1725, in five vols. 4to. but the Dutch 


one is the beſt. His engagements with this work were how- 


ever unable to prevent his application to mythology, his fa- 


vourite ſtudy, the fruits of which appeared during the laſt ten 
years of his life; in his tranſlation of The Metamorphoſes of 


<« Ovid, with hiſtorical remarks and explanations,” publiſhed 2 z 
1932, at Amſterdam, in folio, finely-ornamented with cop- 5 
per plates, by Picart, and 5888 at Paris 1738, in two. © 
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Wood's 


Ach. Oxon, century. He ſtudied philoſophy for ſome time at Oxford, 


* 


vols. 4to: and in his © Mythology, or Fables explained by 
Paris, 1740, in two different forms; the one in three vols. 4to. 


extenſive work treats of thoſe public and ſolemn ceremonies 
of the Greeks, which compoſed a part of the religion of the 


grave, when ſome bookſellers at Paris prevailed upon him 


of A general hiſtory of the ceremonies, manners, and reli- 


attempt, with PAbbe le Maſcrier, a Jeſuit, who had aſſiſted 
in the French tranſlation from Thuanus. This new edi- 
tion, which was finiſhed in 1741, in ſeven volumes folio, is 


age. An Engliſh tranſlation of his Mythology and Fables 


| vols. 8vo. 8 


he took the degree of bachelor in phyſic, and was admitted to 
practiſe. He removed from Oxford to Nottingham, where 

he lived many years, and was in high eſteem for his ſkill 
in phyſic and ſurgery, He has left ſeveral works on this 
ng GR a en „„ OD Oee 

24S [AJ Tr. A needfull, new, and ne- ( ticular curation of ulcers, 1 575,” 8b. hi 


& ceſſary treatiſe of chirurgery, briefly 
© + comprebendipg the general and par- * invention, &c," 
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« hiſtory,” a work full of the moſt important matter, printed at 


and the other in ſeveral 1 2mo. The eighth volume of this 


ancients, and which were inſtituted in their age of heroes. 
The abbe already began to perceive the attacks of a diſ- 
temper, which ſeemed to be conducting him inſenſibly to the 


to ſuperintend the new edition, which they deſigned to give, 


« gious cuſtoms of all the nations in the world; a magni- 
ficent edition of which had made its appearance, about twenty 
years before that time, in Holland. Banier embarked in this 


much more valuable than the Dutch one; as there are in it 
number leſs corrections, a large quantity of articles, and ſe- 
veral new diſſertations, which are written by theſe ingenious 
compilers. The Dutch author, particularly where he men- 
tions the cuſtoms and ceremonies of the Roman church, is 
more occupied in attempting to make his readers laugh, than 
ſolidly to inftrut them. The new editors, whilſt they re- 
tained theſe paſſages, were alſo careful to amend them. The 
Abbe Banier died on Nov. 19, 1741, in the 6gth year of his 


of the Ancients,” was publiſhed in London, 1741, in four 


BANISTER (Joun), an eminent phyſician: of the 16th 


and afterwards having entered upon the phyſic line, applied 
himſelf entirely to that faculty and ſurgery. In July, 1573. I; 


2. Certain experiments of his own 
* © Wiliveg el 
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3. ©& Hiſtory of man, ſucked from the 
4 ſap of the moſt approved anatomiſts, 


« &c. in nine books, 1578.” 

4. 5 Compendious cþirurgery, ga- 
c thered and tranſlated eſpecially out 
« of Wecker, &c. 1589, 8vo., 
F. Antidotary chirurgical, con- 
« taining variety of all ſorts of medi- 


4to, in fix books, The 


I 

Several years after his death, in 1633, 
his works were publiſhed at 2 in 
rt three 

books, „Of tumours, wounds, and ul- 
« cers in general and particular, 4. Of 
6 fractures and luxations. 5. Of the 
„ curation of ulcers. And, 6. The 


t antidotary, above-mentioned,” 


F* cines, &c. 1589, $19, 


50M ANKS ( Johns), was bred an attorney at law, and be · Bi 


. 


longed to the ſociety of New-Inn. The dry ſtudy of the Dramat. 


law however not being ſo ſuitable to his natural diſpoſition as 
the more elevated flights of poetical imagination, he quitted 
the purſuit of riches in the Inns of Court, for the paying his 
attendance on thoſe ragged: jades the Muſes in the theatre. 
Here however he found his rewards by no means adequate to 
his deſerts. His emoluments at the beſt were precarious, and 
the various ſucceſſes of his pieces too feelingly convinced him 


of the error in his choice, This however did not prevent 


him from purſuing with cheerfulneſs the path he had taken; 
his thirſt of fame, and warmth of poetic enthuſiaſm, alleviat- 
ing to his imagination many diſagreeable circumſtances, 
which indigence, the too frequent attendant on poetical par- 
ſuits, often threw him into. His turn was entirely to Tra- 
gedy; his merit in which is of a peculiar kind. For at the 
lame time that his language muſt be confeſſed to be extremely 
unpoetical, and his numbers uncouth and inharmonious ; 


| may, even his characters very far from being ſtrongly marked 
or diſtinguiſhed, and his epiſodes extremely irregular ; yet it 

is impoſſible to avoid being deeply affected at the repreſenta= 
tion, and even at the reading of his tragic pieces. This is 


owing in the general to an happy choice of his! ſubjects, 
which are all borrowed from hiſtory, either real or romantic, 
and indeed the moſt of them from circumſtances in the annals 
of oux own country, which, not only from their deing fami- 
liar to our continua! recollection, but even from their hav- 


ing ſome degree of relation to ourſelves, we are apt to re- 
ceive with a kind of partial pre- poſſeſſion, and a pre- deter- 


mination to be pleaſed. He has conſtantly choſen as the baſis 


of his plays ſuch tales as were in themſelves and their well- _ 


known cataſtrophes moſt truly adapted to the purpoſes of the 


drama. He has indeed but little varied from the ſtrictneſs of 


hiſtorical facts, yet he ſeems to have made it his conſtant 


rule to keep the ſcene perpetually alive, and never ſuffer his 
characters to droop. His verſe is not poetry, but proſe = ‚ 
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BANKS. 


mad. Yet will the falſe gem fometimes approach fo near in 
glitter to the true one, at leaſt in the eyes of all but the real 
connoiſſeurs (and how ſmall a part of an audience are to be 
ranked in this claſs will need no ghoſt to inform us), that 
bombaſt will. frequently paſs for the true ſublime, and where 
it is rendered the vehicle of incidents in themſelves affecting, 
and in which the heart is apt to intereſt itſelf, it will per- 


ſions than even that property to which it is in reality no more 
than a bare ſuccedaneum. And from thele principles it is that 
we muſt account for Mr. Banks's writings having in the 
general drawn more tears from, and excited more terror in, 
even judicious audiences, than thoſe of much more correct 
and more truly poetical authors. The tragedies he has left 
behind him are ſeven in number, yet few of them have been 
performed for ſome years paſt, excepting The Unhappy 
« Favourite, or Earl of Eſſex, which continued till very 
lately a ſtock tragedy at both theatres. The writers on dra- 
matic ſubjects have not aſcertained either the year of the birth 
or that of the death of this author. His laſt remains how- 


fees, BARATIER (Jon Prz.1e), a prodigy of his kind, and 
account of whom Baillet, if he had lived in his time, would have placed 


hin, 5s ; at the head of his + Enfans Celebres,” was born at Schwo- 


the Learned back, in the Margravate of Brandenburgh Anſpach, the 19th 
for Oct. | 


,of January 1720-21. His father Francis had quitted France, 

3753 —Lerfor the ſake of profeſſing the religion of Calvin; and was 
account of then paſtor of the Calviniſt church of | Schwoback, | He took 
rs Lon. upon himſelf the care of his ſon's education, and taught him 
on 1744. languages without ſtudy, and almoſt without his perceiving 
that he was learning them, by only introducing words of 
different languages as it were caſually into converſation with 
him. By this means, when he was but four years old, he 
_ ſpoke every day French to his mother, Latin to bis father, 
and High Dutch to the maid ; without the. leaſt perplexity 
to himſelf, or the leaſt confuſion of one language with 
„„ 3j 8 
The other languages of which he was maſter, he learnt 
Þy a method yet more uncommon ; which was, by only 


vſing the Bible, in the language he then propdſed to learn, 


accompanied with a tranſlation. Thus he underſtood Greek 
| at fix, and Hebrew at eight years of age; inſomuch tbat he 
could, upon the opening of the book, and without a mo- 
went's heſitation, tranſlate the Hebrew Bible into Latin or 

SE Finch. 


haps be found to have a ſtronger power on the human paſ- 


ever lie interred in the church of St. James, Weſtminſter. 
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French. He was now very deſirous of reading the Rabbins; 
and prevailed with his father to buy him the great Rabbinical 
Bible, publiſhed at Amſterdam, 1728, in four vols. folio: 
which be read with great accuracy and attention, as appears 


from his account of it, inſerted in the 26th volume of the 


« Bibliotheque Germanique.” In his Iith year, he pub- 
liſhed the Travels of Rabbi Benjamin,” tranſlated from 


Hebrew into French ; which he illuſtrated with notes, and 


accompanied with diſſertations, that would have done ho- 


nour to an adept in letters, . | 

He afterwards-applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Fathers 
and the councils, of philoſophy, mathematics, and above all 
of aſtronomy. This boy, as he really was, formed ſchemes 
for finding the longitude, which he ſent in January 1735 to 
the Royal Society at London; and, though theſe ſchemes 
had been already tried and found inſufficient, | yet they exhi- 
bited ſuch a ſpecimen of his capacity for mathematical learn= 


ing, that the Royal Society of Berlin admitted him, the fame 


year, as one of their members. Notwithſtanding theſe avo- 
cations and amuſements, he publiſhed the very ſame year a 


moſt learned theological work, intituled . Anti Artemonius: 


it was written againſt Samuel Crellius, who had allumed the 
name of Artemonius, and the ſubject is the text at the be- 
ginning of St. John's goſpel. In 1735 too, he went with 
his father to Hall; at which univerſity he was offered the 
degree of maſter of arts, or (as they call it) doctor in philo- 
ſophy. Baratier drew up that night fourteen theſes in philo- 
ſophy and the mathematics, which he ſent immediately to the 
preſs ; and defended the next day fo very ably, that all who 
heard him were delighted and amazed: he was then admitted 
to his degree. He went alſo to Berlin, and was preſented to the 
king of Pruffia, as a prodigy of crudition ; who ſhewed him 
great kindneſs, and conferred upon him great honours : but, 


not being very fond of men of letters, treated him, as ſome 


43 


write, with a ſmall tincture of ſeverity. He aſked him, for vue. Dia. 
inſtance, by way of mortifying him, whether he knew the Hitorique- 


public law of the empire? which being obliged to confeſs et. 


that he did not, «© Go,” ſays the king, and ſtudy it, be- 5 


fore you 


months he publicly maintained a theſis in it. | 


| He continued to add new acquiſitions to his learning, and 
to increaſe his reputation by new: performances: he was 
now, in his 19th year, collecting materials for a very large 
work Concerning the Egyptian Antiquities: but His con 
e f „„ , 


„ 
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pretend to be learned.“ Baratier applied himſeif Ty 5 


inſtantly to it, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that at the end of five 


5 aA TIE 


ſtitution, naturally weak and delicate, and now impaired 
by intenſe application, began to give way, and his health to 
decline. Cough, ſpitting of blood, fever on the ſpirits, 
head-ach, pains at the ſtomach, oppreſſions at the breaſt, 
frequent vomitings, all contributed to deſtroy him; and he 
died at his father's at Hall the 5th of October, 1740, in the 
20th year of his age. He was naturally gay, lively, and fa- 
cetious; and he neither loſt his gaiety, nor neglected his 
ſtudies, till his diſtemper, ten days before his death, de- 
prived him of the uſe of his limbs. He was a wonderful 
proof, how much in a ſhort time may be performed by inde- 
fatigable diligence; and yet it is remarkable, that he paſſed 
twelve hours in bed till he was ten years old, and ten hours 
from thence to the time of his death; ſo that he ſpent nearly 
half his life in ſleeping. % ern 
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le was not only maſter of many languages, but ſkilled 4 
-almoſt in every ſcience, and capable of diſtinguiſhing bim- WF, 
ſelf in every profeſſion, except that of phyſic: towards which, WW, 
| having been diſcouraged by the diyerſity of opinions among Wl, 
thoſe who conſulted upon his diſorders, and alſo by the in- 5 
efficacy of their applications, he had conceived a diſlike, and * 
even an averſion, His learning, however vaſt, had not de- 10 
preſſed or overburthened his natural faculties, for his genius h. 
appeared always predominant ; and when he inquired into WF _ 
the various opinions of the writers of all ages, he reaſoned 15 
and determined for himſelf, having a mind at once compre- di 
henſive and delicate, active and attentive. He was able to x 
reaſon with the metaphyſicians on the moſt abſtruſe queſtions, fo 
or to enliven the moſt unpleaſing ſubjects by the gaiety of W 
his fancy. He wrote with great elegance and dignity of ſtyle, MW. 


He was no imitator, but ſtruck out new tracts, and formed 7 
original ſyſtems: He had a quickneſs of apprehenſion and d 
firmneſs of memory, which enabled him to read with incre- 
dible rapidity, and at the ſame time to retain what he had read, 
fo as to be able to recollect and apply it. He turned over vo- ¶ hi 
lumes in an inſtant; but ſeldom made extracts, being al- be 
. - ways able to find at once what he wanted. He read over in eg 

| : one winter twenty vaſt folios; and the catalogue of the books 
*. - Which he had borrowed compriſed forty-one pages in 4to, iſ T 
the writing cloſe, and the titles abridged. He was a conſtant 
reader of literary journals. ß i all: 
With regard to common liſe he had ſome peculiarities: ill c, 
be could not bear muſic ; and, if ever he was engaged at play, ſl of 
could not attend to it. He neither loved wine, nor enter- H 
ee ho; dane way the ſpore of the Falk 7: gk 
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BARATIER: 


heved his ſtudies with any other diverſion, than that of walk- 


ing and converſation. He eat little fleſh, and lived almoſt 
wholly. upon milk, tea, bread, fruits, and ſweetmeats. He 
had great vivacity in his imagination, and ardour in his de- 
fires ; yet was always reſerved and filent except among his 


49 


favourites, which were few: and the delicacy of his habit, 


ther wh. bis conſtant application, Ades tht 


paſſions, which often betray others of his age to irregularities 


in conduct. | 

Upon the whole, Baratier was a moſt extraordinary per- 
ſon; and, in an uncivilized and ignorant age, mighe 
either have been worſhiped as a miſſionary, or burnt as a 
ſorcerer, a | | 


BARBARUS, or BARBARO (HermoLaus), a man of gelber | 
great learning, born at Venice, 1454. In the early part of Biblieth. - 


his life he was intruſted with many honourable employments : Testes 


he was ſent by the Venetians to the emperor Frederic, and to 


his ſon Maximilian king of the Romans, The ſpeech which 


he made to theſe two princes at Bruges, in 1486, was after- 
wards publiſhed, and dedicated to Carondelet ſecretary to 


Maximilian. He was embaſſador from the republic of Venice 


to pope Innocent VIII. when the patriarch of Aquileia died: 
his holineſs conferred the patriarchate upon Hermolaus, who 


was ſo imprudent as to accept of it, notwithſtanding he knew 


that the republic of Venice had made an expreſs law forbid- 
ding all the miniſters they ſent to Rome to accept of any be- 


nefice, Hermolaus excuſed himſelf, by ſaying that the pope 


forced him to accept of the prelacy ; but this availed nothing 


with the council of ten, who ſignified to him that he muſt_ 


renounce the- patriarchate, and if he refuſed to comply, that 
Zachary Barbarus his father ſhould be degraded from all his 
dignities, and his eftate canfiſcated, Zachary was a man 
pretty much advanced in years, and filled one of the chief 
poſts in the commonwealth. He employed all the intereſt in 
his power to gain the conſent of the republic to his ſon's 


being patriarch ; but all his endeavours having proved in- 


effectual, be died of grief. | 


. 


Hermolaus was efteemed a good writer, At the requeſt of 


Theodoric Flas, phyſician of Nuis, he compoſed a treatiſe 


on the agreement of aſtronomy with phyſic. He was very 


well ſkilled in Greek, of which he gave a proof in his The- 
© miſtius, in his paraphraſe on Ariſtotle, and his tranflation 
of Dioſcorides, to which is added a very large commentary. 
He is ſaid likewiſe to have tranſlated two treatiſes of 3 | 
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He had alſo formed a deſign to tranſlate all the works of Ari. 
ſtotle, but nothing of this kind ever appeared, except the 
<< Rhetoric,” which was publiſhed after his death, He waz 
alſo eſteemed a good poet, and amongſt other poetical pieces 
was one of fix hundred verſes, intitled ++ De re uxoria,"” 
his grandfather had wrote a piece inprofe with the ſame title. 
Of all his works, as a commentator, that upon Pliny gained 
him the moſt reputation; he is ſaid to have correQed above 2 
a thouſand paſſages in this author, and to have reſtored above 
three hundred in Pomponius Mela. Hermolaus died at 
Rome, 1493, Mr. Bayle is of opinion that he was cut off 
by the plague. | oy 


BARBERINTI (Francis), an excellent poet, born at Bar- 
3 berino in Tuſcany, 1264. The greateſt part of his works 
2 beiur are loſt, but his poem, intituled, “ The precepts. of love, 
artss having been preſerved, is ſufficient to ſhew the genius of Bar- 
| berini for poetry. If we judge of this piece by its title, we 
may be apt to imagine it of the ſame kind with that of Ovid 
* De arte amandi;” but in this we ſhould be much mil 
taken, for there is nothing morg* moral and inſtructive than 

this poem of Barberini. It was publiſhed at Rome, ador 
with beautiful figures, in 1640, by Frederic Ubaldini: 

_ prefixed the author's life; and, as there are in the poem many 

words which are grown obſolete, he added a gloſſary to ex- 
plain them, which illuſtrates the ſenſe by the authority of 


/ 


To 


contemporary poets. _. ey 
BARBEYRAC (Jonx), born the 15th of March, 1674, 
at Bariers, a city of Lower Languedoc, in France, He went 
to Lauſanne, in 1686, with his father; and, in 1697, was 
at Berlin, where he taught philoſophy at the French college. 
At the deſire of his father, he applied himſelf at firſt to divi- 
nity, but afterwards quitted it, and gave himſelf up to the 
ſtudy of the law, eſpecially that of nature and nations. In 
1710, he was invited to Lauſanne, to accept of the new pro- 
feſſorſhip of law and hiſtory, which? the magiſtrates of Bern 
\., had inſtituted, and he enjoyed it. for ſeven years, during 
'* Which time he. was thrice rector. In 1713, he was eleQed 3 
member of the Royal Society of Sciences at Berlin; and in 
1717, Choſen profeſſor of public and private law at Gro- 
„  ningen- He tranſlated into French the two celebrated works 


1 


: | N of Pofendorf,“ his © Law of nature and nations,” and his 


Puties of a manandcitizen.;” he wrote excellent notes to 
bock theſe performagces, and to the former he gives an in- 
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BAR BET RAe. 


troductory preface. He tranſlated alſo the two diſcourſes. of 


Mr. Noodt, Concerning the power of a Sovereign and 
« Liberty of conſcience,” and ſeveral of Tillotſon's ſermons. 


The piece entitled Traite de jeu,” printed at Amſterdam, 


in 1709, is alſo of his compoſition ; beſides ſeveral critical 
and literary remarks, inſerted in different journals, and ſome 
academical diſcourſes publiſhed at Geneva, Lauſanne, and 
Amſterdam.” He publiſhed alſo in 1724, a tranſlation into 


French of Grotius's treatiſe “ De jure belli ac pacis, with 


large and excellent notes [A]. He died in 1729. 


- 2. „A tranſlation, with notes, of a 


[a] Beſides what we ha ve mentioned 
5 ce treatiſe of M. Bynckerſhoek, 1723. 


above, we bave alſo of his, . 

1. Traite fur la morale des peres, 
« 1728. to. This was written againſt 
Mr. Ceillier, ho had attacked what 
Barbeyrae had ſaid upon that ſubject in 
his Preface 6 Puſeadorf 


© p nie Hollandoiſe des Indes Orien- 
„ chiens, &c. 17255. q 
BARCLAY, BARcIEVY, BAR EIA, or DR BarkLay 


(ALEXANDER), an elegant writer of the ſixteenth century, 
born in Scotland aecording to Dr. Mackenzie, but Mr. Pits 


3. »La defence du droit de la com- 


« tales, contre les nouvelles pretenfions 
& des habitans des Pais Bas Autri- 


and Mr. Wood make him 2 native of England; the latter af- 


firming that he was born in Somerſetſhire, at a village called 
Barclay, The time of his birth is not aſcertained, nor is.it 


known where he received the firſt part of his education. WeWood's 
are only told that he was entered at Oriel college, Oxford, fi. 5b. os 
when Thomas Corniſh, afterwards biſhop of Tyne, was pro-p. 105. g 


voſt of that houſe, After he had ſtudied ſome time at Ox- 


ford, he went over to Holland, and from'thence to Germany, 


79 and France, the languages of which countries he ſtu- 
die 

wherein he made a moſt ſurpriſing proficiency, as appeared 
by many excellent tranſlations, which he publiſhed. Upon 
his return to England, the provoſt of Oriel, who had been 
his patron at college, having been preferred to the biſhopric 


with: great aſſiduity, and read all their beſt authors, 


of Tyne, made him his chaplain, and afterwards appointed Tire er | 
him one of the prieſts of the college: but diſhop Corniſh dying Scots 


ſoon after, he entered into the order of St, Benedict, and af.. writers, vol. 
terwards, as ſome ſay, became a Franciſcan: we are told alſo“ P 287. I 
that he was a monk of Ely; and that, upon the diſſolution of Biogr. Brit, - 


this monaſtery, he had the vicarage of St. Matthew at 
Wokey in Worceſterſhire, beſtowed upon him. He. was 
alſo prefented to the. living of Much Baddow, or Baddow 
Magna, in the county of Eſſex; and theſe, according to Mr. 


Wood, were all the prefermenis he ever enjoyed; but an- 
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BARCLAY. 


other writer tells us, that the dean and chapter of 1 
conferred upon him the reQorſhip of Allhallows Lombard- 


vas eſteemed a very Pele writers and A great refine of. the 


Eogliſh tongue [A]. 


[a] His writings are very numerous, 
but no perfect catalogue of them is any 
where to be found; the rincipal, as 
mentioned by Bayle and Pits, are as 
follow: 

x. © Eclogues on the miſeries of 
& courtiers,” &c. They were printed 
at London, in quarto, without date, 
under this title: Here begynneth the 
« eglogues of Alexander Barclay, Preſt, 


« whereof the firſt three contayneth 
te the my ſeryes of courters and courtes 


« of all princes in general]: the matter 
& whereof was tranſlated into Englyſhe 
by the ſaid Alexander, in fourme of 
« dialoges, out of a book in Latin, 
< named Miſerie curialium, compiled 


_ © by Kues Sylvius poete and ora- 


© tour, which after was pope of Rome 


. and named Pius. This volume con- 


tc tains five dialogues; the fourth is, 

* Of the behaviour of riche men anenſt 
poetes ; and the fiſth is, Of the ci- 

1 tizen and uplandiſh man.“ 

2. © Thelives of ſeveral ſaints, tran- 


4 EY from E into Engliſh, par- 


| BARCLAY (WitLian); a learned civilian, born at Aber- 
- deen in Scotland, was much in favour. with queen Mary 


o 


\ : - 


He 


4 
Wn 


be « ticularly hob of st. George; st. 
« Catharine, St, Margaret, and St. 


ee Ethelreda.“ 
3. Five eclogues, from the Latin 


« of Mantuan.“ 
4+. * Of the French pronunciation,” 
5 te The Bucolic of Codrus.” ' 


The caſtle of labour, tranſlated 


from French into Engliſh.” 


7. © A treatiſe of virtues, inen 


6 originally by D. Mancini,” 

$. „ The figure of our mother boly 
6 church oppteſſed by he French 
« king.“ 
9. Navis ſtultifera, or the thip of 
« fools,” This conſiſts partly of ſeve- 


ral verſes of his own compoſition, part= 


ly tranſtations from the Latin, French, 


and Dutch 3 but it is chiefly a kind of 


verfion of a | book written by Sebaftian 
Brantius. It is adorned with great 


variety of pictures, printed from wooden 


© Cuts, 
- = Os The hiſtory of the Jugurthine 
« war, tranſlated from the e of 


« Salluſt,”* 


Stuart, and had great reaſon therefore to expect preferment; 
but the misfortunes of this princeſs having diſappointed all 
his expectations, he went to France in 1573; and, though 
he was then thirty years of age, began to ſtudy Jaw at Bour- 


ges. Afterwards he took his doctor's degree there; and, as 


he was a man of quick parts and great aſſiduity, he ſoon, 


became able to teach the law. 


Lorrain having founded 


About this time the duke of 
the univerſity of Pontamouſſon, 
gave him the firſt profeſſorſhip, and appointed him counſellor 
Jia p.278. in his councils,” and maſter of the requeſts of his palace. In 


158 1, Barclay married a young lady of Lorrain, by whom 
he had a ſon, who became afterwards the cauſe of animoſity 


betwixt his father and the Jeſuits: the 


with a fine genius, they uſed their utmoſt endeavours to en» 


gage him in their ſociety, and had very nigh ſucceeded when 
8 "5 father diſcovered their intentions. He was greatly diſ- 


e 


youth being endowed 


t 


l aſed 


pleaſed at the Jeſuits, who reſented it as highly on their 


part, and did him ſo many ill offices with the duke, that he 


was obliged to leave Lorrain. He went to London, expecting 
king James would give him ſome employment; his majeſty 
accordingly offered him a place in his council, with a con- 
ſiderable allowance, with this condition however, that he 
ſhould embrace the religion of the church of England, but 
this he declined from his attachment to the Romiſh religion, 


He returned to France in 1604, and accepted of a profeſſor- 


ſhip in civil law, which was offered him by the univerſity 


of Angers, He read lectures there with great applauſe till 


his-death, which happened about 1605, when he was buried 


in the Franciſcan church; He publiſhed ſeveral books upon 
the powers of kings and popes - 


BARCLAY(Jonx), ſon of the preceding, born in France, 
1582, at Pontamouſſon, where his father was profeſſor. He 
ſtudied under the Jeſuits, who, as we have mentioned above, 
became ſo fond of him on account of his capacity and genius, 
that they uſed their utmoſF endeavours to engage him in theic 


ſociety, which was the reaſon of his father's. breaking with Niceres, 1 
them, and of his retiriog with his ſoa to England. 


after his arrival in England, John Barclay wrote a Latin 
poem on the coronation of king James; and, in 1603, dedi- 


cated the firſt part of his * Euphormio” to his majeſty. The 
king was highly pleaſed with theſe two pieces, and would 
have been glad to have retained young Barclay in England; 


but his father, not finding things anſwer his expectations, 


took a reſolution of returning to France, and being afraid of 


his ſon's becoming a Proteſtant, he inſiſted on his going 
along with him. eee at Angers till the death of 
his eee he removed to Paris, where he married, 
and ſoon after went to London. After ten years reſidence in 
London, he went to Paris again. The year following he 


went to Rome, being invited thither by pope Paul V. from 


N tom. VII. 


2 * 
* 
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whom he received many civilities, as he did-likewiſe from - 


cardinal- Bel}armin. He died at Rome, 1621, and was 


buried in the church of St. Onuphrius upon the Janiculus. 
His ſon erected a monument of marble to him, in the church 


of St. Lawrence, upon the way to Tivoli, He has left many 


learned and elegant works [A]. : 


* 


. Muffipont, 160, oRtayo. 


[4] The following is a is of ben x; e Mees ia Sd Thobaldarn, 
ral by Niceron N „„ 5 aide, 


3 ” 
Y : 3 
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_— 


tirembleurs, 


p- 76, 


ſtimony 


concernin 


rl 


| doarines, 
Aberdeen, 1670 [A]. 


2. „ Eaphormionis ' Lunnini ſatyri- 


4% con.“ This ſatire conſiſts of two 


parts, the firſt was publiſhed at London 


in 3 He wrote the ſecond 


part 
Publiſhed it at Paris along with the firſt, 
in 1605, 12mo, | 

3. Series patefaQi divinitus parri- 


« cidji in maximum regem regnumque _ 


6 Britanniz cogitati et inſtructi. Amſt. 

bes 160g,” F 

Oh 

4% 1610, 12mo, 25 
5. Joannis Barclaii pietas, ſeu pub- 


ſt he reſided at Angers, and 


Apolegia Evphormionis. Lond. 


© lice pro regibus ac principibus, et 


© privatæ pro Guillielmo Barclaio pa- 


«© rente vindiciæ adverſus Robertum 


«© Bellarminum- in traftatn de po- 
© teſtate ſummi pontificis in tem- 


Gente Caledonius, Gallus natalibus, hie eſt - 
Romam Romano qui docet ore loqui. 


- 


« poralibus. Pariſ. 1613, -4t0, 
6.“ Icon animorum. Lon 
A 3 
161 gy? $10, ; Li | | 
8. % Parznefis ad ſectarios hujos 
© temporis de vera ecclefia, fide, et 
« religione. Romæ, 1617, 212mo, 
9. „ Argenis, Patife 1623, octavo. 
This is the firſt edition of that cele- 
brated work. It has ſince gone through 
a great number of editions, and has 
been tranſſated into moſt languages, 
M. de Peireſc, who had the care of the 
firſt edition, cauſed the effigies of the 
zuthor to be placed before. the bool; 
and the following diftich, written by 


* 


Grotius, was put under 1: 


oy 4 
9 ö 
— 


bY BARCLAY (RopzrT}, an eminent writer amongſt the 


Quakers, born at Edinburgh, 1648. The troubles in Scot- 
Z land induced his father, colonel Barclay, to ſend him, while 
Nig. des a youth, to Paris, under the care of his uncle, principal of 
the Scots college; who, taking advantage of the tender age 

of his nephew, drew him over to the Romiſh religion, His 
father being informed of this, ſent for him in 1664, Robert, 


though now only fixteen, had gained a perfect knowledge 


of the French and Latin tongues, and had alſo improved him- 
See his te- ſelf in moſt other parts of knowledge, Several writers 
amongſt the Quakers have aſſerted that colonel Barclay had 
' his "So Ta embraced their doctrine before his ſon's return from France, 

at the end of hut Robert himfelf has fixed it to the! year 1666. Our au- 
N Works, thor ſoon after became alſo a proſelyte to that ſet, and in a 
ſhort time diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his zeal for their 


His firſt treatiſe in defence of them appeared at 
It was written in ſo ſenſible a man- 


ner, that it greatly rajfed-the credit of the Quakers, who be- 


[a] The title runs thus: * Truth 


4 cleared of calumnies, wherein # book 


4 Sntitled, A dialogue between a Qua” 
& ker and a fi-ble Chriftian (printed at 
„ Aberdeen, and, upon good. ground, 


„ Judged to be writ by William Mit- 


tc che), a preacher near by it, or at 
cc leaſt that he had the chief hand in it) 


«is examined, and the diſingenuity of 


cc the author. in his repreſenting the 


* Quakers is diſcovered ; here is alſo 


E their caſe truly ſtated, cleared, de- 
2 2 9 Sg . 0 1 


” 
x 


month, 1670. 


«© monſtrated, and the objections of 
& their oppofers anſwered according to 
6 truth, ſcripture, and right 5 
© to which are ſubjoined queries to the 
„“ inhabitants of Aberdeen, which 
«© might (as far as the title tells us) 
& alfo be of uſe to ſuch as are of the 
« ſame mind with them. elſewhere in 
Le the nation.“ The preface to this 
performance is dated from the author's 
houſe at Ury, the 19th of the ſecond 


San 


Lond. 1614," 


an now ts. be better treated by the government than ever 
before. In a piece he publiſhed in 1672, he telle us that 
he had been commanded by God to paſs through the ſtreets 
bf Aberdeen in ſackcloth and aſhes, and to preach the ne- 


ceſſity of faith and repentance to the inhabitants; he accord- See his 


ingly performed it, being, as he. declared, in the greateſt 
agonies of mind till he had fulfilled this command. In 1675. 
he publiſhed a regular and ſyſtematical diſcourſe, explaining 
the. tenets of the Quakers, which was univerſally well re- 
ceived [BJ]. Many of thoſe who oppoſed the religion of the 
Quakers, having endeavoured to confound them with another 
ſeR, called the ers, our author, in order to ſhew the 


difference betwixt thoſe of his perſuaſion and this other ſect, 


wrote a very ſenſible and inſtruQive work [c]. In 1676, 
his famous ** Apology for the Quakers” was publiſhed in 5 


tin at Amfterdam, 4t0. His e Theſes theologice,” which 


are the foundation of this work, had been publiſhed ſome 


time before. f He ttanſlated his cc Apology” into Engliſh, 
and put 


ka! The title thereof is as follows : 
1 A catechiſm and conſeſſion of faith, 


4 approved of and agretd unto by the 
d general aſſembly ge atnar chs, 2 


dc prophets, and apoſtles, Chriſt him- 
5 felt chief 3 and among them; 
© which comaineth a true and faithful 
« account of the principles and doc- 
& trines which are moſt ſurely believed 
„ by the churches of Chrift in Great 
« Britain and Irelamd, Who are re- 
« proachfully called by the name of 
„ Quakers, yet are found in true faith 


_ & with the primitive church and hints, 


© as is moſt clearly demonſtrated by 
« ſome plain ſcripture teſtimonies 
% (withopt conſequences and commen- 
« taries) which are here collected and 
© inſerted by way of anſwer to a few 
« weighty, yet eaſy and familiar queſ- 
« tions, fitted as well for the wiſeſt 
© and largeſt, as for the weakeſt and 
ei loweſt capacities, to which is added 
© an expoſtulation, with an appeal to 
« all other profeſſors, by R. B. a ſer - 
te vant of the chureh of Chriſt. 

[e] This work is intituled : ©* The 
« anarchy of the Ranters and other li- 
«. bertines, the hierarchy of the Roma- 
© nifts, and other pretended churches, 
« equally:refuſed and refuted, in a two- 
* fold apology for te church and 


s againſt th 


liſhed it in 1678 [D]. This work is addreſſed to 


| * 


which he expreſſes himſelf to 


4 people of God, called in detifion Qua- 


& kers, wherein they are vindicated 


& from thoſe who accufe them of diſ- 


c order and confuſion on the one hand; 


and from ſuch as calumniate them. 
© with tyranny and impoſition on the 


© other; ſhewing, that gs the true and 
e pure principles of the goſpel are re- 
© ſtored by their teſtimony, ſo is alſa 


the ancient apoſtolic order of the 


&* church of Chriſt re-eftabliſhed among 

them, and ſettled upon its right baſis 

« and foundation 8 
Lv] The title in the Engliſh edition 


runs thus: “ An apolozy for the true 
Chriſtian divinity as the ſame is held 


& forth and preached by the | 


& called in ſcora Quakers; being a i 


de explanation and vindication for their 
principles and doctrines, by many 


arguments deduced from ſcripture 
i and right reaſon, and the teſtimonies _ 
© of famous authors both ancient and 


„% modern; nh a full anſwer to the 
64 ſtrongeſt , objeQtions uſually made 


4% written and publiſhed in Latin for 
« the information of ſtrangers, by Ro- 


<« bert Barclay, and now put into our 
the benefit of his 


«© own language for 


© countrymen.” - 


4 
: 5 


; preſented to the king: 
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B AR CL A X. 
his majeſty Is very remarkable, Amongſt many other extras 


Of 
66 
60 

46 

cc 
66 
ce 

CC 


dinary paſſages, we meet with the following: There js 
no king in the world, who can fo experimentally teſtify 
of God's providence and goodneſs, neither is there any 
who rules ſo many free people, fo many true Chriſtians, 
which thing renders thy government more honourable, 
thyſelf more conſiderable, than the acceſſion of many na- 
tions filled with laviſh and ſuperſtitious ſouls. . Thou haſt 
taſted of proſperity and adverſity ; thou knoweſt what it is 
to be baniſhed thy native country, to be over-ruled as well 
as to rule and fit upon the throne; and being oppreſſed, 


« thou haſt reaſon.to know how hateful the oppreſſor is both 


« will be thy condemnation. 


to God and man: if, after all thoſe warnings and adver- 
tiſements, thou doſt not turn unto the Lord with all thy 
heart, but forget him who remembered thee in thy diſtreſs, 
and give up thyſelf to follow luſt and vanity, ſurely, great 


92 


Theſe pieces of his, though 


they greatly raiſed his reputation amongſt perſons of: ſenſe 
and learning, yet they brought , im into various difputes, and 
one particularly with ſome confiderable members of the uni- 
verſity of Aberdeen, an account of which was afterwards 
publiſhed [E J. In'1677, he wrote a large treatiſe on univer- 
ſal love {r]. Nor were his talents entirely confined to this 
abſtracted kind of writing, as appears from his leiter to the 
public miniſters of Nimeguen [6]. In 1679, a treatiſe of 


we 


8 7 21 It was printed under the fol- 
Iowing title: A true and faithful ac- 
« count of the moſt material paſſages 


© of a diſpute between ſome ſtudents of 


“ givinity (ſo called) of the univerſity 


| & of Aberdeen, and the people called 
% Quakers, held in Aberdeen in Scot- 
& land, in Alexander Harper his cloſe 
& (or yard) before ſome hundred of 


« witnefjes, upon the 14th day of the 
& ſecond month, called April, 1675, 


« there being John Leſly, Alexander 
66 Sherreff, and Paul Gellie mafter of 
« arts, opponents; and defendants up- 
« on the Quakers part, Robert Barclay 
cc and George Keith: præſes for mode- 
« rating the RY gp by them, 
„ Andrew Thomp 
« by the Quikers, Alexander dkein, 
«© ſome'time a magiſtrate of the city: 
ic publiſhed for preventing miſreports 
« by Alenander Skein, john Skein, 


. Alexander Harper, Thomas Merſer, 


£& and John Cowie; to which is added 
br Robert Barclay's offer to the preachers 


2 


on advocate; and 


90 | 13 
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e of Aberdeen, renewed and rein- 
66 forced. N 8 : "6 
[r] This treatiſe was written in the 
beginning of 1677, and publiſhed ſoon 
after, under the following title,“ Uni- 
cc verſal love conſidered and eſtabliſhed 
6 upon its right foundation, being a 
4 ſerious enquiry how far charity may 
« and ought to extend towards perſons 
ic of different judgments in matters of 
« religion; and whoſe © principles, 
ce amongſt the ſeveral ſets of Chriſtiane, 
« do moſt naturally lead to that due 
« moderation required; writ in the 
« ſpirit of love and meekneſs, for the 
« removing of tumbling-blocks out of 
« the way of the ſimple, by a lover of 
66 the ſouls of all men, R. B.? 
[6] T he congreſs at Nimeguen began 
in 1675, The plenipotentiaries: ap- 
pointed by king Charles were fir WII. 
liam Temple and fir Leoline Jenkins ; 
all the ambaſſadors preſent were looked 
upon as the ableſt ſtateſmen of their 


age 3 to them Mr. Barclay addreffes his 


75 epiſtle 


1 


a 


ünce. : 


born at Antwerp, 1584, ſtudied eight years at Leyden, Ber- 


worry 


his was publiſhed in anſwer to John Brown: he wrote alſo 
the ſame year.a vindication of his © Anarchy of the Ranters.” 
His laſt tract was publiſhed in 1686, and intitled “ The poſ- 
«ſibility and neceſſity of the inward and immediaterevelation 
<« of the ſpirit of God towards the foundation and ground of 
8e true faith, proved in a letter written in Latin to a perſon of 
equality in Holland, and now alſo put into Engliſh.” He did 
great ſervice to his ſect by his writings over all Europe. He 
travelled alſo with the famous Mr. Penn through the greateſt 
part of England, Holland, and Germany, and was every 
where received with great reſpect, When he returned to his 
native country, he ſpent the remainder of his life in a quiet 
and retired manner. He died at his own houſe at Ury, on 
the 3d of October, 1690, in the forty-ſecond year of his 
„„ I gg 0, 9 
epiſtle in theſe words, t To the am- ec world, wiſhes increaſe of grace and 
<& baſſadors and deputies of the Chriſtian * peace, and the ſpirit of ſound judg- 
«« princes and ſtates met at Nimeguen, ment, with hearts inclined and 


4 to conſult the peace of Chriſtendom,. ( willing to receive and obey the coun- 


R. B. a ſervant of Jeſus Chrit, and «ſel of God.“ 5 
„ hearty well-wiſher to the Chriſtian | ” 


| © BARKHAM (Dr. Jorn),. a learned divine and anti- 
quary, born at Exeter about 1572, bred. at Oxford, poſſeſſed Wood's 


ſucceſſively of ſeveral preferments, and dying fat Bocking in Athen. 


Eſſex, of which be was rector and dean, 1642. Though: i 
nat very diſtinguiſhed, he was yet a very accompliſhed man; 


col, 19. \ 


an exact hiſtorian, a good herald, a great antiquary, and 
had an excellent collection of coins and medals, which he 


gave to archbiſhop Laud, and which Laud gave to the uni- 


verſity of Oxford. He was concerned in ſeveral works, though njog, Brit. 
he never publiſhed his name. The hiſtorian Speed, at theBazxnane 
concluſion of his work, makes his acknowledgments for the : 
aſſiſtance he had from Barkham ; whom he ſtiles “ a gentle- 
% man, compoſed of learning, virtue and courteſy.” The 
reigns of John and Henry II. are reckoned to be chiefly of his 


writing. He had alſo the chief hand in '“ Guillim's Diſplay - 


« of Heraldry,” publiſhed in 1610, folio: nay, ſome have 
fancied that it was intirely his own work; but that, thing 
ing it too light a production for the . gravity of a divine, be 
gave it to the herald, under whoſe name it has paſſed ever 


BARLEDS (Gaszanpus), an excellent Latin. 


4 
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tius, the ſub- principal of his college, having been appointed 
principal, recommended Barlzus to be his ſucceſſor,” who 
was accordingly named ſub-principal, and ſome time after 
made profeſſor of logic in the univerſity of Leyden ; but he 
' Intereſted himſelf ſo much in the diſputes of the Arminians, 
that he loſt his profeſſorſhip as ſoon as the oppoſite party pre- 
| vailed in the ſynod of Dort. He now applied himſelf to 
| phylic, and in two years took a doctor's degree at Caen, but 
rce ever practiſed. In 1631, the magiſtrates of Amſters 
dam having erected a ſeminary, offered him the profeſſorſhip 
of philofophy, which he accepted, and diſcharged with great 
| honour, He publiſhed ſeveral ſharp controverſial | pieces 
againſt the adverſaries of Arminius; and being looked upon 
as a fayburer of that ſe, many people murmured againſt the 
magiſtrates of Amſterdam for entertaining ſuch a profeſſor, 
He was continued however in his profeflorſhip till his death, 
which happened in 1648. We have a volume of orations of 
his, which he pronounced on different occaſions ; they are 
admired for their ſtyle and wit, but his poetical compoſitions 
are what chiefly raiſed his reputation, His letters were 
publiſhed after his death in two volumes. His hiſtory or re- 
lation of what paſſed in Brazil, during the government of 
count Maurice of Naſſau, was publiſhed in 16477. 


fs 


He had a brother, Lambert Barlæus, profeſſor of Greek at 
Leyden, which language he ſpoke, it is ſaid, as readily as his 
native tongue. He died in 1655, leaving ſome uſeful notes 
upon the © Timon” of Lucian, and a good commentary upon 


* Wood's BARLOWE (Trnomas), a very learned Engliſh biſhop, _ 
0 Ox. born at Langbill in Weſtmoreland, 1607. He was educated 
. at the free-ſchool at Appleby, and ſent from thence ia 1624. 

to Queen's college Oxford, where he took his degree of 
- maſter of arts in 1633, and the ſame year was choſen fellow 
ol his college. In 1635, he was appointed metaphyſic reader 

in the univerſity; and his lectures being much approved, 
they were publiſhed for the uſe of the ſtudents. When the 
garriſon of Oxford ſurrendered to the parliament in 1646, he 
ſubmitted to thoſe in power, and found means to preſerve his 


Ag * ; 4 . 2 I : =; ; | 
Wh fellowſhip; yet we find that he wrote a very ludicrous ac- - 
= - | count of the parliamentary viſitation [4]. In 1652, he was 
1 [4] This was an anonymous pam- © ings of the viſitors and other bedla« 
3 a et, dated Oxford April 18, 1648, and „ mites there, by command of the earl 0 
Alatitled, © Pegaſus, or the flying horſe « of Montgomery; printed at Most - [ 
8 tom Oxford, bringing the proceed - gomery, heretofore called E 


 eleted head - keeper of the Bodleian library. In 1657, 
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took the degree of bachelor in divinity ; and the ſame year 


PT 


he Wood's 
| Athen. Ox. 
| | | , 5 tom. ii. 
- was Choſen provoſt of his college, After the reſtoration of 


Charles II. he was choſen one of the commiſſioners for re- 


ſtoring the members ejected in 3648. In 1660, he was created 


doctor in diymity, and choſen Margaret proſeſſor of divinity; 


and this ſame year he wrote © The caſe of a toleration in 


«© matters of religion, addreſſed to the famous Robert Boyle, 


* Eſq.” In 1661, he was appointed archdeacon of Oxford. 


55 


As Barlowe was a perſon eminent for his {kill in the civil See his Ge- 
and canon law, he was often applied to in caſes of conſcience uine R- 


about marciage, It was upon ſuch an occaſion that, in 1671, 
he wrote Mr, Cottington's caſe of divorce. Upon the death 
of Dr. W. Fuller biſhop of Lincoln, which happened April 


mains, 
pe 35H 


22, 1675, he obtained a grant of that biſhopric, and the 27th - 
of June following was conſecrated at Ely-houſe chapel. 


After the popiſh plot was diſcovered in Sept. 1678, he pub- 
liſhed e pt againſt the Roman catholic religion [B]. 


« preface by Thomas lord biſhop of 


© Lincoln; and, by way of appendix 
« ſeveral papers or letters of fir Eve- 


V rard Digby, never before printed, 


« 2059, 7 00s 37 350 | 
2. + Brutum fulmen, or the bull of 

«* pope Pius Sixtus concerning the 

«& damnation, excommuniestion, and 


© depoſition of queen Elizabeth; with 
L ſome obſervations and animad ver- 


© ſions upon it. 1681, quarto. 
3. © A diſcourſe concerning the laws 


te eccleſiaſtical and civil made againſt 8 


e letters to 


and quality.” Bath by him, and in 


% Rome. 1683, 4to, 8 
4. Directions to a young divine 
i for his ſtudy of divinity and choice 


\ 


5. The rights of the biſhops-to 


6. After his deceaſe, fir Peter Pett 
publiſhed, in 1692, Several miſcella» 
„ neous and weighty caſes of conſcience, 


4 judge in capital caſes in parlament 
cleared, &c. 1630. 5 


& learnedly_ and judiciouſſy reſolwved: 


and, in 1693, 7. Genuine Remains, 


« containing diverſe diſcourſes theologi- 
cal, 5 hiſtoricah &c. in 
everal perſans of honour 


b heretics, by popes, emperor, nn 0 
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the oaths, _ „ | 
__ Biſhop Barlowe was ſomewhat particular in regard to ſome 
of bis notions, being entirely addicted to the Ariſtotelian 
philoſophy, and a declared enemy to the improvements made 
by the Royal Society, and to what he called in pain the 
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Barlowe. Mr. Wood charges bim on this occaſion with in- 
conſiſtency in his conduct, and tells us, that though he had 


before been a ſeeming friend to the Papiſts, he became then 
à bitter enemy to them and the duke of Vork; but that 


when the duke was proclaimed king, he took all opportuni- 


ties of expreſſing his affection towards him. However that 


be, after the revolution he was one of thoſe who voted that 
the king had abdicated his kingdoms, and was very keen for 
excluding from their benefices thoſe of the clergy who refuſed 


« 


new philoſophy : he was likewiſe a rigid Calviniſt; and his 


great attachment to Calvin's doctrine engaged him in a public 


oppoſition to ſome of Mr. Bulls works. He died at Buck- 


den in Huntingdonſhire, October 8, 1691, in the eighty- 


fifth year of his age, and was buried the 11th of the ſaid 


month, on the north ſide of the chancel belonging ro that 
church, He bequeathed to the Fodleian library all ſuch. 


books of his own as were not in that noble collection at the 


time of his death; and the remainder he gave to Queen's 


Kollege in Oxford: whereupon the ſociety erected, in 1694, 


: a a noble pile of building, on the weſt ſide of their college, 


to receive them. All his manuſcripts, of his own compo- 
fition, he left to his two domeſtic chaplains, William Offley 


and Henry Brougham, prebendarics of Lincoln. 


Vood's 
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BARLOWE (W1LLLAam), fon of William Barlowe 


Athen. Ox. biſhop of St. David's, born in Pembrokeſhire. In 1 560, he 


was admitted at Baliol college Oxford, and four years after 
took a degree in arts. In 1573 he took orders, and was 
made prebendary of Wincheſter. In 1588, he was made 


'  Prebendary of Litchfield ; but he quitted it for the place of 


+ . treaſurer in the ſame church, in 1589. He afterwards be- 


came chaplain to prince Henry, and at length archdeacon of 


Saliſbury, 1614. He is remarkable for having been the firſt 


that wrote on the nature and properties of the loadſtone, twenty 


750 years before Gilbert publiſhed his book on that ſubject. He 


was the firſt that made the inclinatory inſtrument tranſparent, 


and to be uſed hanging, with a glaſs on both ſides. More- 
over, he ſuſpended it in a compaſs- box, where, with two 


- ounces weight, it was made fit for uſe at ſea. It was he 
Few iſe who found out the difference between iron and ſteel, 


and 
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and their tempers for magnetical uſes. He alſo diſcovered 
the right way of touching magnetical needles; aud of pieeing 
and cementing of loadſtones: finally, he was the firſt that 
ſhewed the reaſons why a loadſtone, being double capped, 
muſt take up ſo great a weight. He wrote ſome treatiſes on 


„ periments concerning the nature and 
. The navigator's ſupply, contain- „ properties of the loadſtone, &c. 1616, 
« ing many things of principal im- 4.0. . F 
« portance belonging to navigation. 4, © A brief diſcovery of the idle anĩ- 
« 15977 % iin Mar 0 
2. Magnetical advertiſement, or © on his Magnetical advertiſement. 
divers pertinent obſervations and ex- © 1618, 4, f 5 


L They are as follow: 
1. 


BAR NAR) (Sir Joh. His firſt appearance on the public 
ſtage, on which he afterwards made ſuch a diſtinguiſhed 


figure, was in the year 1722, when he was choſen one of- 
the repreſentatives in parliament for the city of London; a 


truſt, which he continued to enjoy during the ſix ſucceeding 
parliaments, and which he always diſcharged with equal in- 
tegrity and 1 851 In 1725, he received the thanks of the 
common council, for oppoling a bill introducing a change 
in the. method of conducting Felions in the city of London. 
In 1727, he was choſen alderman of Dowgate Ward; and 
the next-year prepared and preſented to the commons a bill 
for the better regulation and government of ſeamen in the 
JJ 5 
In 1730, the court of Vienna having begun a negociation 


in England for a loan of 400,000 pounds, a bill was propoſed 


and enacted, prohibiting all his majeſty's ſubjects from lend- 
ing any ſum of money to any foreign prince whatever, with- 
out licence obtained from his majeſty, under his privy ſeal, 
or ſome greater authority, Violent oppoſition was made ta 
this bill, by a great number of members; among whom Mr. 
John Barnard (for the dignity of knighthood he obtained 
afterwards by his own merit) made no inconſiderable figure. 
He obſerved, that if the bill ſhould paſs in its preſent form, 


it would, in his opinion, open a channel for the Dutch to 


carry on a very lucrative branch of buſineſs to the prejudice 
of England : that the bill ought abſolutely to name the em- 
peror as the power prohibited to borrow ; for that, other- | 
wiſe, all the other ſtates of Europe would think themſelves 
equally affected by this act, which would give it the air as if 
England. was at war with all the world: that he was by no 
means for making the Exchequer a court of inquiſition ; he 


\ 


8 


. © madverfions of Mark Rioley, up- 
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BARNARD. 


; "ponceived it to be equally odious and unconſtitutional, that 
=  Fubjects ſhould be obliged to accuſe. themſelves, and thereby 
Rs incur the moſt ſevere. penalties [A]; he knew, indeed, there 
were ſuch precedents. already, but that was ſo much the 
worſe; precedents could not alter the nature of e 3 and 
he thought the liberties of his country of more conſequence 
than any precedents whateyer. „„ i Oe. 
In the debate upon the famous exciſe ſcheme, projected 
by ſir Robert Walpole in 1733, ſir John ſhewed himſelf not 
more zealous for the trade of his country, than for the ho- 
nour of thoſe by whom it was principally conducted. Wbile 
this affair was depending in parliament, the merchants of 
London, haying been convened by circular letters, repaired 
to the lobby of the hauſe of commons, in order to ſolicit their 
_ friends to yate againſt the bill. Sir Robert Walpole, piqued 
at the jmportunity of theſe gentlemen, threw out ſome re- 
feions againſt the conduct of thoſe whom he luppoſed to 
have been the means of bringing them thither; and at the 
ſame time inſinuated, that the merchants themſelves could 
be conſidered in no other light than that of STURDY BtEG- 
SARS. This expreſſion was bighly reſented 15 all thoſe in 
the oppoſitian, and particularly by fr John Barnard, wha 
made the following anſwer : ** I know, ſaid he, “ of no 
s irregular or unfair methods, that were uſed tq call poopie 


I» (baſis 00 ev eee 


1 from the city to your door. It is certain that any fer of 
= * genilemen'or merchants may lawfully deſire their friends: 
it they may even write letters, and they may ſend thoſe 
WW. „s letters by whom they pleaſe, to delire the merchants of 
bl “ figure and character, to come down to the court of requeſts 
| de and to our lobby, in order to ſolicit their friends and 
i «© acquaintance againſt any ſcheme or project, which they 
42 „ may think prejudicial to them. This is the undoubted 


7% | 6 right of the ſubject, and what has been always practiſed 
| < upon all occaſions, The honourable gentleman talks of 
d STURDY BEGGARS : I do not know what fort of people 
' © may now be at the door, becauſe I have not lately been 
out of the houſe; but I believe they are the ſame fort of 
cs people that were there, when I came laſt into the houſe; 


„ and then, I can aſſure you, I ſaw none but ſuch as de- 

C ſerve the name of STURDY BEGGaRs as little as the ho- 

1 «« nourable-gentleman himſelf, or any gentleman whatever. 
IM « Iris well known, that the city of London was ſufficiently 


35 [a] This related to a clauſe in the the court of Exchequer, tb exiort dif. 
28, ordering, that the attorney general covery by exacting an oath of ſuſpected 
.. *  Nrould be empowered by Engliſh bill in perſons, © 

%% | “ appriſed 
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te gppriſed of what was this day to come before us: where 
te they got their information, I know not; but I am very 
« certain, that they had a right notion of the ſcheme, which 
te has been now opened to us; and they were ſo generally 
te and zealouſly bent againſt jt, that, whatever methods may 
« have been uſed to call them kither, I am ſure it would 
« haye been impoſſible to find any legal methods to prevent 
« their coming hither.” Ina word, he made ſo ſtrenuous 
an oppoſition to this unpopular and unconſtitutional ſcheme, 
that, in conjunction with other members, he obliged the mi- 
riley ende 20 dip it aſide. e . 
In 1735, he moved for leave to bring in a bill to limit the 
number of play-houſes, and reſtrain the licentiouſnets- of 
players; which was now increaſed to an amazing degree ; and 
though the bill miſcarried at that time, it was yet, about twa 
years after, enacted into a law, which ſtill continues in force, 
ln 1736, he ferved, with his brother-in-law, fir Robert 
Godſchall, knt. alderman of Biſhopſgate-ward, the office/ of 
ſheriff of the city of London and county of Middleſex, * In 
1737, be formed a ſchemefar reducing the intereſt on the na- 
tional debt; a project, which though it did not at that time 
ſucceed, was, neyertheleſs,' afterwards carried into execu- 
tion, tothe great emolument of the trading part of the na- 
tion, In 1738, he ſerved the high office of lord-mayor of 
London ; 25 during his mayoralty had the misfortune to 
loſe his lady, who was buried in a very grand manner at 
Clapham church. Upon the death of fic ſotin Thomſon, 
nt. in 1749, he removed purſuant to an act of common- 
council, and took upon him the office of alderman of Bridge- 
ward-without, and then became in name, as he might al- 
eady be conſidered in reality, the father of the city ; and in 
July 1758, to the inexpreſſible regret of his brother alder- 
men, and of all his fellow=citizens, he reſigned his gown. 
The ſamę year, upon the motion of Sir Robert Lad- 
broke, then father of the city, the thanks of the court of 
adermen were given to fir John Barnard, and expreſſed in 


the following terms: It is unanimouſly agreed and ordered, 


that the thanks of this court be given to fir John Bar- 
© nard, knt. late one of the aldermen, and father of this city, 
for his conſtant attendance and ſalutary counſels in this 
court; his wife, vigilant, and impartial adminiſtration of : 
* juſtice; his unwearied zeal for the honour, ſafety, and 
{ proſperity of his fellow- citizens; his inviolable attach- 


ment to the laws and liberties of his county; and for tile 
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BAR N A R D. 


cc noble example he has ſet of a long and oninterrepted wank 
« of virtue in private as well as in public life,”  : : 
It was likewiſe unanimouſly reſolved, upon the bein of 
John Paterſon, Eſq; “That ſir John Barnard, Ent. ſo juſtly 
and emphatically ſtyled the father of this city, having 
8 lately (to the great and laſting regret of this court) thought 
4 proper to reſign the office of alderman, the thanks of this 
court be given him, for having ſo long and faithfully de- 
6 voted himſelf to the ſervice of his fellow citizens; for the 
<« honour and influence which this city has, upon many occa- 
<« ſions, derived from the dignity of his character, and the 
ce wiſdom, ſteadineſs, and integrity of his conduct; for his 
e firm adherence to the conſtitution both in church and tate, 
4 bis noble ſtruggles for liberty, and his diſintereſted and 
< inyariable purſuit of the true glory and proſperity of his 
« king and country, uninfluenced by power, unawed by 
%% clamour, and unbiaſſed by the prejudice of party. 
Upon his: reſigning the office of alderman, he retired in a 
- graat meaſure from public buſineſs, and continued to live 
chiefly in a private manner at Clapham; where, after having 
_ attained to near the age of eighty, he died the 29th of Auguſt, 
1766. Never man was more. univerſally eſteemed while 
Living, or more ſincerely ee 07 dead. N 


BARNES (Josnua), a 1 divine, rokellor of. the 

8 language at Cambridge, born in London the 1oth of 
Regiſter of Jan. 1654. He received. the firſt part of his education at 
Emanuel Chriſt's Hoſpital, from whence he went to Cambridge, Dec. 
college. the 11th, 1671, and was admitted a ſervitor in Emmanuel 
college. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf very early by his know- 

ledge of the Greek, and by ſome poems in Latin and Eng- 

liſh, written before he went to the univerſity. In 1675, he 
publiſhed at London a piece intitled e Gerania, or a new 
diſcovery of the little ſort of people called pygmies. June 

the 7th, he was elected fellow of Emanuel colſege; and the 

year follawing he publiſhed in Bvo. his Poetica] Parapbraſc 

<< on the hiſtory of Eſther.” In 1688, be publiſhed “ The 

« life of king Edward III.“ dedicated to king James II. In 
1694, came out his edition of Euripides,” dedicated to 
Charles duke of Somerſet.” In 17500, Mrs. Maſon of Hem- 
mingford, near St. Ives, in Huntiogdonſhire, a widow. lady 
between forty and fifty, (with a jointure of 2001. per annum, 
wVbho had for ſome time been a great admirer of him, came to 
Cambridge: ſhe deſired leave to ſettle a hundred; pounds a 
1 x year upon him e her death; which he politely refuſed, 
| BP 7 | | unleſs 
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BARNES 


voleſs ſhe would likewiſe condeſcend to make him happy 
with her perſon, which was not very engaging. The may 
was too obliging to refuſe any thing to Joſhua, « for whom,” 

ſhe ſaid,' the ſun ſtood fill,” and ſoon after married him. 
His “ Anacreon” was printed at Cambridge in' 1705, and 


dedicated to the, duke. of Marlborough. In 5 he pub- 
liſned bis Homer.. 

Mr. Barnes died Aa 3, 1712, 2858 =; was te 
at Hemmingford, and had a monument raiſed to him by bis 
widow, Beſides the works abovementioned, there are many 
others, of ſmall account indeed, which he either publiſhed or 
deſigned to publiſh ; a liſt of which is ſubjoined to the pro- 


Een of his, edition of Anacreon. 


BAR O, or en rena) a lean: divies; bai” at Wood's 
Eſtampes in Franee ; but being of the Proteſtant religion, Faſti Oxon. 


was obliged to leave his native country in order to avoid per- 
ſecution. He removed to England, where he was kindly re- 
ceived and generouſly ſupported by lord treaſurer Burleigh, 
who admitted him into his family, He afterwards ſettled in 


Cambridge, upon the invitation of Dr. Pierce maſter of Peter 


houſe.” In 1574, he was choſen the lady Margaret's profeſſor 


at Cambridge, which he enjoyed for ſome years very quietly ; 


but, on account of fome opinions which he held, a party 


was at length formed againſt him in the univerſity, Ac this 
time abſolute predeſtination in the Calviniſtical ſenſe was held 


as the doctrine of the church of England. The chief advo- 


' cates for it at r were Dr. beg 1 pro- 


: * Cc . 


to confute him publicly in one of his ſermons. However,” 
after 1 755 Papers had paſſed between them: the affair was 
dropped. | 

The next diſpute he was engaged in, was of much longer 
continuance. Dr, Whitacre and Dr. Tindal were deputed 


by the heads of the univerſity to archbiſhop W hitgift to com- 
plain that Pelagianiſm was gaining ground in the univerlity; .. 
and, in order to ſtop the progrels of it, they deſired confirm- + 


ation of ſome propofitions they had brought along with 
them, Theſe accordingly were eſtabliſhed and approved by 


the archbiſhop, the biſhop of London, the biſhop ele& of 


Bangor, and ſome other divines ; and were afterwards known 


by the 4 ada the Lambeth Articles, | They were imme- oy 4 $ 
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diately communicated to Dr. Baro, who, diſregarding them, 
preached a ſermon before the univerſity, in which however he 
did not ſo much defy, as moderate thoſe propoſitions 2. never. 
theleſs his adverſaties judging of 8 the vice. chaſicel. 
lor con ſulted the ſame day with Dr. Clayton and Mr, Chad. 
dletton, what ſhould be done. The next day he wrote a letter 
Strype ? to the archbiſhop of Canterbury; who returned for anſwer, 
Lifeof that they ſhould call Baro before them, and require a copy 
| of his ſermon, or at leaſt cauſe him to ſet down the principal 
heads thereof. Baro, finding what offence was taken at his 
' ſermon, wrote to the archbiſhop; yet, according to his 
grace's directions, was cited before Dr, Goad the vice- 
EO chancellor in the conſiſtory, when ſeveral articles were ex- 
Ibid. p. 470. hibited againſt him. At his Jaft appearance the concluſion 
na againſt him was, That whereas Baro had promifed the 

. vicechancellor, upon his demand, a copy of his ſermon, 

dé but his lawyers did adviſe him not to deliver the fame; 

c the vicechancellor did now, by virtue of his authority, 

% peremptorily command him to deliver him the whole and 

4 entire ſermon, as to the ſubſtance of it, in writing: which 

«4. Baro promiſed he would do the next day, and did it ac- 

& cordingly. And laſtly, he did peremptorily and by virtue 
4 of his authority command Baro, that he ſhould wholly 

% abſtain from thoſe controverſies and articles, and leave 

& them altogether untouched, as well in bis lectures, ſex- 

&* mons, and determinations, as in his diſputations and other 

© his exercifes.” The vicechancellor, who had proceeded 


thus far without the knowledge of the lord Burleigh their fes 
i} chancellor, thought fic to acquaint him with their proceed- Wl ©” 
i ings, and todefire his advice. The diſcountenance lord Bur- 
4 jeigh gave to this affair, ſtopped all farther proceedings againſt 
it — Baro, who continued in the univerſity, but with much op- 5 


„ N poſition and trouble: and though he had many friends and 
: adherents in the univerſity, he met with ſach uneaſineſs, that, 
for the ſake of peace, he choſe to retire to London, and fixed Ef 
his abode in Crutched Friars, where he died and was buried MW” 
in the church of St, Olave Hart-ſtreet, He left feveral Il © 
works, chiefly in divinity. ed 


' > BARONIUS{Cxsas), born October 31ft, 1538, at MW. 

Sora, an epiſcopal town in the kingdom of Naples, received 

the firſt part of his education at Veroli, whence he went to 

ſtudy law at Naples: but the troubles in this country obliged 

© Siceros, bis father to carry him to Rome in 1557, where he was put [ 
h y 


b under the care of Philip of Neri, founder of the Oratory con- men 
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BARONIU S. 


gtegation. Some time after, he became. a prieſt, and was 

ſent to eſtabliſn this new order in the church of St. John 

the Baptiſt, where he continued til} +576, when be was ſent 

to Santa Maria's in Vallicella. Ia 1573, he was appointed 
ſuperior of his order, upon the reſignation of the founder. 

Pope Clement VIII. choſe him alſo ſoon after for. his con» 

feſſot, and, in 1976, made him a cardinal, giving him at the 

ſame time the care of the library of the holy apoſtolic ſee. 

Upon the death of Clement VIII. which happened in 1605, 

he was nigh being choſen to the pontificate, having had onè- 
and-thirty voices; but the Spaniſh faction hindered. his elec- 

tion, becauſe, in his “ Annals,” he aflerted the crown of 

Spain founded its claim to Sicily on falſe evidence, His aps Nictron, _ 
plication to ſtudy waſted him to ſuch a degree, and occaſionedy, 26. 
fuch a weakneſs in his ſtomach, that, towards the end of his 

life, he could hardly digeſt any nouriſhment ; and he had 

ſuch a loathing at food, that it was a pain for him to ſit down 

to table. He died the 3oth of June, 1607, aged 68, 

Baronius was a man of great piety and learning, a ſtrenu- 
ous advocate for the Romiſh church; and he beſtowed great 
labour in clearing up eccleſiaſtical biſtory. He has left ſeve- 
ral works [ a}; the moſt remarkable of which is his Annales 
« eccleſiaſtici, in twelve volumes.” It bas been abridged 
by ſeveral perſons, particularly by Henry Spondæus, Ludo- 
vico Aurelio, and Bazovius. | 

[ a] Beſides his Annals he has left a (4 flitutum Gregorii XI It. juſſe editum, 
ſew other.works; of which the principal “ cum notationibus Czſcard. Baronii. 


one is „ Martyrologium Romanum e- Rome, 1586,” in folio. 


BARRINGTON (Jon SHUTE,) lord viſcount, a noble- 


« cum ſtudio 
« Trajectina 
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Temple. In 1701, he publiſhed; but without bis. name, 


2 Proteſtants diſſenting, from the eſtabliſhed Church, to.“ 
This was reprinted two years after, with conſiderable altera. 


Flattered, at the age of twenty-four, by an application, 
which ſhewed the opinion entertained of his abilities and in- 
fuence by the greateſt lawyer and ſtateſman of the age, he 


1731. King George was alſo pleaſed, by privy ſeal, de 


5 ; Watts, in a copy of verſes addreſſed to 
the author, and, printed in the © Engliſh 


another piece in 4to. intituled, „Tue Rigbts of Proteſtant 


ſtudies iq the law, he was applied to by Queen Anne's 


of it was tewarded in 1708 by the place of commiſſioner of 


in the eſtimation even of thoſe who differed moſt widely from 
him in religious and political ſentiments, appears from the 
lation, and is ſaid to have been but lightly acquainted with 
married his firſt couſin, and died without iſſue, This occa- | 


of Barrington. On the acceſſion of king George, he was choſen 


July 5, 1717, he had a reverſionaty grant of the office of 


- © 
«117 os Fa Fx „ 8. 8 
s 4 F » 7 4 ; 4 3 : x 5 
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« An Eſſay [B upon the Intereſt of England, in reſpect to 


tions and enlargements, Some time after this he publiſhed 


«© Diſſenters, in two parts.” During the proſecution of his 


whig miniſtry, at the inſtigation of Lord Somers, to engage 
the Preſbyterians in Scotland to favour the important mea- 
ſore, then in agitation, of an unioff of the two kingdoms, 


readily ſacrificed the puny proſpects of his profeſſion, and 
undertook the arduous employment. The happy execution 


the cuſtoms ; from which he was removed by the Tory ad- 
miniſtration in 1711, for his avowed oppoſition to their prin- 
ciples and conduct. How high Mr. Shute's character ſtood 


teſtimony borne to it by Dr. Swift [e]. In the reign of 
Queen Anne, John Wildman, of Becket, in the county of 
Berks, Eſq; adopted him for his ſon, after the Roman cuſtom, 
and ſettled his large eſtate upon him, though he was no re- 


him. Some years after, he had another conſiderable eſtate 
left him by Francis Barrington, of .Tofts, Eſq; who had 


ſioned him to procure an act of parliament, purſuant to the 
deed of ſettlement, to aſſume the name, and bear the arms 


member of parliament for the town of Berwick upon Tweed. 


maſter of the rolls in Ireland, which he ſurrendered Dec. 10, 
ated 


III: This eflvy is mentioned by Dr. 


. Poets, vol. xlvi. 3 HA 
3 IDs Swift writes thus to arch- 


ithop Kiog, in a letter, dated London, 
Nov. 30, 1708, © One Mr. Shute is 


* named for ſecretary to lord Wharton, 
: 4 Hein 2 young man, but reckoned the 
fhrewdeſt head in England 3 and the 
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at St: James's,” June 10, and by patent at Dublin, July , 


1720, to create him baron Barrington of 'Newcaftle, and 
Viſcount Barrington of Ardglaſs. In 1722, he was again 


returned to parliament as member for the town of Berwick; 


but in 1723, the houſe of commons taking into confidera- 
tion the affair of the Harburgh lottery, a very ſevere and un- 
merited cenſure of expulſion was paſſed upon his lordſhip I p], 
as ſub- governor of the Harburgh company, under the Prince 
of Wales. In 1725 he publiſhed, in two volumes, 8vo, his 
4 Miſcellanea Sacra; or a new Method: of conſidering fo 


« Scripture; in an Abſttact of their Hiſtory, an Abſtract of 


* that AbſtraQ, and four critical Eſſays [x J. In this work the 


noble author has traced, with great care and judgement, the 
methods taken by the apoſtles, and firſt preachers of the 
Goſpel, for propagating Chriſtianity; and explained with 


gteat diſtinctneſs the ſeveral gifts of the Spirit, by which they 


l 


were enabled to diſcharge that office. Theſe he improved 


into an argument for the truth of the Chriſtianreligion ; which 


is ſaid to have ſtaggered the infidelity of Mr. Anthony Collins. 
In 1725, he publiſhed, in 8vo, © An Eſſay on the ſeveral 


« Diſpenſations of God to Mankind, in the order in which 


« they lie in the Bible; or, a ſhort Syſtem of the religion of 


« Nature and Scripture, &c. He was alſo author of ſeveral 
other tracts, which will be mentioned below [y]. He ſometimes 


[v]- A vintication of Lord Barring- e this realm.” / The ſecond edition of 


Hou LS 


ton was publiſhed at the time, in a 


pamphlet which had the appearance of 
being written by him, or at leaſt of 
being publiſhed under his directions. 

[x] Reprinted in 1770, in , vols. 
$vo.- under the reviſion of his ſon, the 


preſent worthy and learned biſhop of 


| {#1 1. „A Difſeafive from Jaco- 
46 pitiſm; ſhewing in general what the 
nation is to expect from a popiſh king 


« and, in particular from the Pretend- 


« er.” The fourth edition of this 


printed in Bvo, in 1713.2, . A Let 
ter from ee Ap communion 


% with the Church of Bogland, though 
« difleating from ber in ſome points, 
« to the Right Rev, the biſhop of. 


« With a Poſtſcript, ſhewing how far 


« the Bill to prevent the growth of 


« of toleration, | 
Vor. II. e WI mY NL * 


& flectiona on the 


ſchiſm is inconſiſtent with the Act 
xd the other Jaws of 


this was printed in 1714, - 4to. 
© The Layman's Letter ds ne 


«© of Bangor.” The ſecond edition of 


this was publiſhed in 1716, 4to.—4. 
An Account of the late proceedings 


6 of the Diſſenting · mĩniſters at Salters- 


ſpoke in parliament, but appears not to have been a frequent 


& Hall ; occaſioned by the differences 


« amongſttheirbrethren in the country: - 


& with ſome. thoughts concerning im- 


4 each other, 1732.“ 8.6. „Re- 


Corporation and Teſt. acte, and on the 
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| ſpeaker. He died at his ſeat at Becket in Berkſhire, after 3 
Mort illneſs, Dec. 4, 17 34, in the 66th year of his age. He 
generally attended divine worſhip among the Diſfenters, and, 
2 many years received the ſacrament . when 
Dr. Jeremiah Hunt, an eminent and learned Nonconformiſt 
divine, was paſtor of the congregation that aſſembled there. 
He had formerly been an attendant on Mr. Thomas Brad- 
dury, but quitted that gentleman on account of his bigoted 

_ zeal for impoſing unfcriptural terms upon the article of the 
Trinity. His lordſhip was a diſciple and friend of Mr. Locke, 
had a high value for the ſacred writings, and was eminently 
killed in them. As a writer in theology, he had great 
merit; and contributed much to the diffuſing of that ſpirit of 
| Free ſcriptural criticiſm, which has fince obtained among all 
denominations of Chriftians, As his attention was much 
turned to the ſtudy of divinity, he had a ſtrong ſenſe of the 
Importance of free enquiry in matters of religion. In his 
writings, whenever he thought what be advanced was doubt- 
ful, or that his arguments were not ſtrictly conclufive, though 
they might have great weight, he expreſſed himſelf with a 
becoming diffidence. He was remarkable for the politeneſs 
ei his manners, and the gracefulneſs of his addreſs, as we 
are aſſured by thoſe who perſonally knew him. He married 
Anne, eldeſt daughter of fir William Daines, by whom he 
left fix ſons and three daughters. William, his eldeſt fon, 
ſucceeded te his father's honours 3. was elected, foon after he 
came of age, member for the town of Berwick, and after- 
wards for Plymouth; and, in the late and preſent reigns, 
has paſſed through the ſucceſſiwe offices of lord of the admi- 
ralty, maſter of the wardrobe, chancellor of the exchequer, 

_ treaſurer of the navy, and ſecretary at war. Francis, the 
fecond, died young, John, the third, was a major-general 
in the army, commanded the land forces at the reduction of 
the iſland of Guadaloupe in 1758, and died in 1764. Daines, 
the fourth, king's counſel, and one of the Juſtices of the grand 
feſſion for the counties of Cheſter, &. is author of, 1. Ob- 
s ſervations upon the Ancient Statutes, 1766; « valuable 
work reprinted in the ſame year, and again in 1769 and 17757 
2. % The Naturaliſt's Journal, 1767,” 4to; 3. Direc- t 
-- tions for collecting Specimens of Natural Hiſtory, 1992,” f 
10; 3. The Anglo-Saxon Verſion of Oroftus, with an 
e Engliſh Tranflation and Notes, 1773. % 5. Several 
e tracts relative to the probability of reaching che North In 
Pole, 4to. 1775, &c. which are collected and enlarged in a fo 
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BARRINGTON, 8 


& Forms of Regiſters for Baptiſms and Burials, 1781,“ 4to. 
He is alſo author of many curious papers in the Philoſophi- 


«© cal Tranſactions and © Archzologia;” ſome of which are 
likewiſe incorporated in the volume of . Miſcellanies,” / 
Samuel, the fifth, is vice-admiral of the White, and greatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the three laſt wars. Shute, the ſixth, 

bad his education at Eton-ſchool, and the univerſity of Ox- 
ford; took orders in 1756, the degree of LL. D. in 1762, - 
was promoted to the biſhopricof Landaff in 2769, and tranſ= 
lated to Saliſbury in 1782. rn ere 135 


BARROW (Is Ac), an eminent mathematician and di- 
vine, deſcended from an ancient family in Suffolk, and born 
in London, Odt. 1630. He was at the Charter- houſe ſchool 
for two or el ee where he diſcovered more of natural 
courage than inclination to ſtady, being much given to fight- 


ing, and fond of promoting it amongſt his ſchool-fellows; 215 
inſomuch that his father, having ſo little hope of his being a Hit. Life 
ſcholar, often wiſhed, if it pleaſed God to take away any ofof Barrow, 
his children, it might be his ſon Iſaac, But being removed Sennen, 
to Felſted in Eſſex, his diſpoſition took a different turn; and IN 
he ſoon made ſuch a progreſs in learning, and every. other 

valuable qualification, that his maſter appointed him tutor ta 

lord Fairfax of Emely in Ireland, who was then his ſcholar, 

During his ftay at Felſted, he was, upon the 25th of Dee. 

164 3, admitted a penſioner of Peter- houſe in Cambridge, 
where his uncle, afterwards biſhop of St. Aſaph, was then a ; 
fellow; but when he went to the univerfity, Feb. 1645, he Ward's 
was entered at Trinity college, his uncle with ſome others OS 
who had written againſt the covenant, having the year before Profeſſors, 
been ejected from Peter-houfe. His father having ſuffered p- 357+ 
much in his eftate by his adherence to king. Charles, Iſaac's 

chief ſupport was at firft from the generohty of Dr. Ham- 
mond, for which he has expreſſed bis graticude in a Latin epi- Opoſcula, 
taph on his benefactor. In 2647, he was choſen a ſcholar ofp. 301. 
the houfe; and though he always continued a warm loyaliſt, | 
and would not take the covenant, yet his behaviour was ſuch, 

that be gained the good - will and eſteem of his ſuperiors. He 
afterwards ſubſcribed the engagement; but ſoon atter repenting 
of hat he had done, he went back to the commiſſioners to de- 
Clare his diſſatis faction, and got his name raſed out of the lift, 0 . | 
In 1648, he took the degree of batehelor of arts, and the yr ar gry, © 
following was choſen fellow of the college. After bis elec-p, 3 © 
tion, finding the times not faveurable to his views in the > .. ** 2 
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for ſome years bent his ſtudies that way. He particularly 
made a great progreſs in anatomy, botany, and chemiſtry; 
but afterwards, upon mature deliberation, and with the ad- 
vice of his uncle, he applied to the ſtudy of divinity, to which 
he conceived himſelf obliged by the oath he had taken on his 


| Nils Liſe admin to his fellowſhip. '- While he read Scaliger on Eu- 


. nomy, which put him upon reading Ptolemy's Almageſt ; and 
finding this book and the whole ſcience of aſtronomy to de- 
pend upon geometry, he made himſelf maſter of Euclid's Ele- 
ments, and from thence proceeded to the other ancient ma- 
- thematicians. In 1652, he commenced - maſter of arts, and 
the enſuing year was incorporated in that degree at Ox- 
W ; „„ e ES Os 
When Dr. Duport reſigned the chair of Greek profeflor, 
he recommended his pupil Mr. Barrow for his ſucceſſor, who, 
in his probation exerciſe, ſhewed himſelf equal to the charac- 
Ibid, ter given him by this gentleman; but being ſuſpected to be a 


pointment, it is thought, helped to forward his deſire of ſeeing 

foreign countries; and in order to execute his deſign, he 

was obliged to ſell his book. He left England June 1655, 

and went for Paris, where he found his father; and out of his 

ſmall ſtock he afforded him a ſeaſonable ſupply. He gave his 

Opuſculs, college an account of his journey thither in a poem, together 
P. 351. with ſome curious and political obſervations in a letter, both 
written in Latin. The enſuing ſpring he went to Leghorn, 
with an intention to proceed to Rome; but ſtopped at Flo- 

rence, where he had the advantage of peruſing ſeveral books 

in the great duke's library, and of eonverſing with Mr. Fil- 

Hin and ton the librarian. Here the ſtraitneſs of his circumſtances 
Wars, ibid. muſt have put an end to his travels, had it not been for Mr. 
James Stock, a young merchant of London, who generouſly 

- furniſhed him with money. He was extremely deſirous to 

ſee Rome; but the plague then raging at that city, he took 

ip at Leghorn, Nov. 6, 1656, for Smyrna. In this voyage 

the ſhip was attacked by an Algerine pirate; and, though 

he had never ſeen any thing of a ſea- fight, he ſtood to the 
gun appointed him with great courage, being, as he ſaid 
himſeif, not ſo much afraid of death as flavery. The corſair 
vjperceiving the ſtout defence the ſhip made, ſheered off. At 
1 Smyrna he met with a moſt kind reception from Mr. Bretton, 
„ the Engliſh conſul, upon whoſe death he afterwards wrote a 
*Opulevla, Latin elegy. From thence he proceeded to Conſtantinople, 
 F-36 \ "where he received the like civilities ſrom ſir Thomas . 
| 4 C 5 == I06 
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ſebius, he perceived the dependence of chronology on aſtro- 


favourer of Arminianiſm, he obtained it not. This diſap- 
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the Engliſhambaſſador, and fir Jonathan Dawes, with whom 
he afterwards preſerved an intimate friendſhip. At Conſtan- 
tinople he read: over the works of St. Chryſoſtom, once 
| biſhop of that ſee, whom he preferred to all the other fathers, 
When he had been in Turkey ſomewhat more than a year, 
he returned to Venice, From thence he came home in, 
1649, through Germany and Holland. Soon after his re- 
turn to England, the time being now ſomewhat. elapſed. 
when the fellows of Trinity college ate obliged to take or- 


ders, or to quit the college, Mr. Barrow was epiſcopally or- 


daipeg,by biſhop Broworig. At the reſtoration of Charles II. 
his friends expected, as he had ſuffered and merited ſo much, 


he would be immediately preferred, but their expectations 


came to nothing; which made him complain in two Latin 


verſes, that no perſon more ſincerely wiſhed for his majeſty's gay; 


return, and none'felt leſs the effects thereof. However, he Opuſculs, 
' wrote an ode on the occaſion, wherein he introduces Britan- P. 160. 


nia congratulating the king on his return, In 1660, he was 


choſen to the Greek profeſſorſhip at Cambridge. When he 
entered upon this province, he intended to have read upon 


the Tragedies of Sophocles, but he altered his intention, and 
made choice of Ariſtotle's Rhetoric. Theſe lectures having 
been lent to a friend, who never returned them, are irreco- 
verably loſt. July the 16th, 1662, he was elected profeſſor 


of geometry in Greſham college, by the recommendation of Ward, 


Dr. Wilkins, mafter of Trinity college, and afterwards P- 160. 


biſhop of Cheſter. His Latin inaugural oration is extant, in 


the fourth volume of his works. This ſame year he wrote p. 190, et 
an epithalamium on the marriage of king Charles and queen eq, 


Catharine, in Greek verſe. Upon the 20th of May, 1663, 
he was elected à fellow of the Royal Society, in the firſt 
choice made by the council after their charter. The ſame 
year the executors of Mr. Lucas having, according to his ap- 
pointment, founded a mathematical lecture at Cambridge, 
they fixed upon him for the firſt profeſſor; and though the 
two profeſſorſhips were not inconſiſtent with each other, he 


* 


choſe to reſign that of Greſham college, which he did May Ward, 


the 20th, 1664. „„ 
In 1669, he reſigned his mathematical chair to his learned 


SE P. 101. 


friend, Mr. Iſaac Newton, being now determined to give up 


the ſtudy. of mathematics for that of divinity. Upon quit- 


ting his profeſſorſhip, he was only a fellow of Trinity col- 
lege, till his uncle gave him a ſmall ſinecure in Wales, and 
De. Seth Ward, biſhop of Saliſbury, conferred upon, bim a 
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univerſity. 3 5 „„ 

This great and learned divine died of a fever the 4th of 
May, 1677, and was buried in Weſtminſter ab | 
monument was erected to him by the contribution of his 
friends, and an epitath in Latin by bis friend Dr. Maple- 
toft. He left his manuſcripts to the care of Dr. John Til- 
lotſon and Mr. Abraham Hill, with 
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divinity by mandate; and, upon the promotion of Dr. Pea. 


ſon, maſter of Trinity college, to the ſee of Cheſter, ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him by the king's patent, bearing date the 
x 3th of February, 1672. When the king advanced him to 


this dignity, he was pleaſed to ſay, He had given it to the 


« beſt ſcholar in England.” His majeſty did not ſpeak from 


report, but from his awn knowledge; the doctor being then 


his chaplain, he uſed often to cdnverſe with him, and, in his 
humourous way, to call him an “ unfair preacher,” becauſe 
he exhauſted every ſubject, and left nothing for others to ſay 
after him. In 1675, he was choſen vice chancellor of the 
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vith a power to print ſuch of 
them as they thought proper (AJ. „„ 


4 1 
—* 


, [4] The 3 works were pub - tranſlated into Engliſh by the Rev. Mr. 


ohn Kirkby of Egremond in Cumber- 


liſhed during his life: 1. Euclidis 
d, and publiſhed 1734 in_8vo.z to- 


lementa, Cant. 1655.” $8vo, a2. 


« Euclidis Data, Cant. 1657," vo. 3. 


6 Lectiones opticz xviii, Lond. 1669. . 


4to. 4. Lectiones geometricæ xiii. 
Lond. 1670, 4to. 5. * Archimedis 


opera. Apollogii conicorum libri iv, 
Theodof 


ii ſph methodo nova il - 


Iuſtrata, et ſuctinctè demonſtrata. Lond. 
2675,” 4to. Theſe which follow were 


publiſhed after his deceaſe: 1, ** Lec- 
tio, in qua theoremata Archimedis de 
ſphira et cylindro, per method um in- 


dieiſibiljium inveſtigata, ac bre viter de- 
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monſtrata, exhibentur. Lond. 1678.“ 
12mo. 
habitz in ſcholis publicis academiæ 
Cantabrigienſis. an. 1664, 5, 6, &c. 
Lond, 1683, 8 vo. Theſe dare been 
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2. Mathematicæ lectiones 


gether with his © Oratorical Preface,” 
ſpoken before the vniverfity on his 


election to the Lucain profeſſorſhip, 
tranſlated alſo into Engliſh, 3. All 


his Engliſh works in three volumes. 
Lond. 1683. folio. Theſe were pub. 


liſhed by Dr. John Tillotſon, © 4. 
& Iſaaci Barrow Opuſcula, vis. deter- 
minationes, conciones ad clerum, ora- 


tiones, poemata, &c, volumen quartum, 


Lond. 1687, folio. Dr. Barrow hag 
left alſo ſeveral curious papers on ma- 
thematical ſubjecta, written in his ow 


hand, which were communicated by 


Mr. Jones to the author of « The 


Lives of the Greſham profeſſor,” . 


BARTHIUS (Casran), a very learned writer; born at 
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entirely from worldly affairs and profane ſtudies, in order to 


— 


DARTHIUS- 


tranſlated David's Pſalms into Latin verſe of every meaſure, 
and publiſhed ſeveral Latin poems, Upon the death of his 
father he was ſent to Gotha, then to Eiſenach, and aſter- 
wards, according to cuſtom, went through all the different 
univerſities in Germany, W ben he had finiſhed his ſtudies, 
he began his travels ; he viſited Italy, France, Spain, Eng- mieten. 
land, and Holland, improving himſelf by the converſation and p. ge 
works of the learned in every country. He ſtudied the mo- 
dern as well as ancient languages, and his tranſlations from 
the Spaniſh and French ſhew that he was not content with a 
ſuperficial knowledge. Upon his return to Germany, he 
took up his reſidence at Leipſic, where he led a retired: life, 
his paſſion for ſtudy having made him renounce all ſort of 
employment; ſo that as he devoted his whole time to books, 
we + oth the leſs ſurprized at the vaſt number which he 
1 formed early a reſolution of diſengaging himſelf . 


apply himſelf wholly to the great buſineſs of ſalvation : he 
did not however put this defign in execution till towards the 
latter end of his life, as appears from his Soliloquies, 
publiſhed in 1654. He died Sept. 1658, aged 71. His 
principal works are his Adverſaria, in folioz and his 
% Commentaries upon Statius and Claudian,” in 4to. | 


BARTHOLIN (Casran), born 1585, at Malmoe, 3 
town in the province of Schonen, which belonged then to 
Denmark. At three years of age he gave a proof of his 
capacity, for in fourteen days he learned to read perfectly, 
At thirteen he compoſed Greek and Latin orations, and tierten, 
pronounced them in public: and at eighteen, he went to tom. vi. 
ſtudy in the univerſity of Copenhagen. In 1603, he remove b. 12. 
ed to Roſtock, and thence ro Wirtemberg. continued g 
three years in this laſt place, where he applied himſelf to 
philoſophy and divinity with ſo much affiduity, tliat he rofe 
always before break of day, and went to bed very late, 
When he had finiſhed his ſtudies, he took his degree of maſ- 451d. p.122. 
ter of arts in 1607. 1 08 . 

Bartholin now began his travels, and after having gone 
through part of Germany, Flanders, and Holland, he. paſſed * 
over to England, whence he returned to Germany, in order 
to proceed to Italy. After his departure from Wirtemberg, . * 
he had made phylic his principal ſtudy, ane be neglected nok 4 
thing to improve himſelf in the different univerſnies'thr e 
which he pailed, He 8 where marks of reſpe: 
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at enn they ſolicited him to be anatomical 
profeſſor, but he declined it. In France he was offered the 

| Greek; profeſſorſhip. at Sedan, which he alſo refuſed. After 

hne bad travelled ay far as the frontiers of Spain, he returned 

to Italy. in order to perfect himſelf in the practice of medicine. 

Kr He went from thence to Padua, where he applied with great 
cure to anatomy and diſſection. After ſome ſtay in this place 

he removed to Baſil, where he had ſtudied phyſic ſome time 

| before; and here he received his doctor's degree in phyſie, in 
 Niceroy, 1610. From thence he went to Wirtemberg and Holland, 

93 49h and intended to have extended his travels ſtill: farther, had he 

not been appointed ptofeſſor of the Latin tongue at Copen - 

hagen; but he did not enjoy this long, for, at the end of fix 

months, in 1613, he was choſen profeſſor of medicine, which 


| held his profeſſorſhip eleven years, when he fell into an, ill- 
4 0 neſs, which made him deſpair of life: in this extremity he 
| made a vow and promiſe to Heaven, if he was reſtored: ta 


-that of divinity. He recovered, and kept his promiſe. Conrad 

Allach, the profeſſor of divinity, dying ſome years after, Caſ- 
par was appointed his ſucceſſor, the 12th. of March, 1624; 
the king alſo gave him the canonry of Roſchild. He died of 
a violent colic, the 13th of July, 1629, at Sora, whither he 
had gone to conduct his eldeſt ſon. He left ſeveral ſmall 
. N on Mya Py HER, logie, and dee TEA? 


BA RTHOLIN (Tromas), ſon 1 Caſpar, A Poon 4 

Latin, born at Copenhagen the 20th of Oct. 1616. After 

ſome years ſtudy in his own country, he went to Leyden in 
1637. where he ſtudied phy ſic for three years. He travelled 

xt to France, where he reſided two years at Paris and 

 Viceron, ib. e in order to improve himſelf under the famous 
p. 131. phyſicians of theſe two univerſities. He went from thence to 
Italy, and continued three years at Padua, where he was 
treated with great honour and reſpect, and was made a mem- 


Wi | gd of the: Incogniti by John Francis Loredan. After hav- 
9 ing viſited moſt parts of Italy, he went to Malta. From 


thence he returned to Padua, and next to Baſil, where he re- 
ceived his doctor's degree in phyſic, the 14th of OR. 1645. 

The year following he returned to his native country, where 
he did not remain long without employment; for, upon the 


4 7 =, 722 In 1 he FR” named 0 a anatomical chair, an 
85 | nah 


was much more adapted to his qualities and diſpoſition. He 


health, that he would apply himſelf to no other ny than 


_—_ . death of Chriſtopher Longomontan, the profeſſor of mathe- 
„ e mates at Copenhsgen, he was. appointed his ſucceſſor in 
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employment more ſuited to his genius and inclination, which 
he diſcharged. with great aſſiduity for thirteen years. His Niceron, 
intenſe application having rendered his conſtitution. very in- tom. vi. 
firm, he reſigned his chair in 1661, and the king of Denmark? 3. 
allowed him the title of honorary profeſſor, . He retired to a 
little eſtate he had purchaſed at Hageſted, near Copenhagen, 
where he intended to ſpend the remainder of his days in 
peace and tranquillity. An unlucky accident however diſ- 
turbed him in his retreat: this houſe took fire in 1670, and 
his library -was deſtroyed, with all bis books and manuſcripts, 
In conſideration of this Joſs, the king appointed him his phy- 
ſician, with a handſome ſalary, and exempted his land from 
all taxes. The univerſity of Copenhagen were likewiſe 
touched. with his misfortune, and appointed him their libra- 
rian; and in 1675, the king honoured him ſtill farther, by 
giving him a ſeat in the grand council of Denmark. He 
died the th of Dec. 1680. He has left ſeveral works [a]. - 
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[4] 1, * Anatomia Caſpar Bartho-_ 
lint parentis novis obſervationibus pri- 


mum loeupletata. L. Bat. 1641. 890. 


operi 
 Hafniz, 1646, 8vo. 5. De luce 


tiquitatum veteris puerperii ſynopfi 
magno ad eruditos 2 


a 2. (De unicornu obſervationes novæ. animalium libri tres, admirandis hiſto- 
2 Acceſſerunt de aureo cornu Olai Wor- ris rationibuſque novis referti. L. Bat. 
7 mii eruditorum judicia. Patavii, 1645. 1647, 8. 6, © De armillis vete- 
f $v0, + 3. „ De monftris in natura et rum, præſertim Danorum Schedion, 
e nciicina. Baff. 3645,” 420. 47 * Ab- Halniz, 2648,” gro. 
8 BARTON (ELIZABETH), commonly called .<* The holy | 
Maid of Kent,” was a religious impoſtor inthe reign of OP: 
7 Henry VIII. whoſe hiſtory may be very edifying. She was ses all the 
r a ſervant at Aldington in Kent, and had long been troubled Hiſtories of 
n with convulſions, which diftorted her limbs and counte- Eatlandd. 
ed nance in the ſtrangeſt manner, and threw her body into the 
d moſt violent agitations; and the effect of the diſorder was 
us ſuch, that, even after ſhe recovered, ſhe could counterfeit 
to the ſame appearance. Maſters, the miniſter of Alding- 
as ton, with other eccleſiaſtics, thinking her a proper inſtrument 
5 for their purpoſe, perſuaded her to pretend, that what ſhe 
v ſaid and did was by a ſupernatural impulſe; and taught her 
m to act her part in the moſt perfect manner. Thus ſhe would 
= lie as it were in à trance for ſome time: then, coming to *% 
5. herſelf, after many ſtrange contortions, would break out into _ 
re pious ejaculations, hymns, and prayers; ſometimes delivefing i 
he herſelf in ſet ſpeeches, ſometimes in uncouth monkiſh rhymes, 
e= She pretended. to be honoured with viſions and revelations . .f 
in to hear heavenly voices, and the moſt raviſhing melody. ee 
an WW declaimed againſt the wickedneſs of the times, againſt | Ae wn If 
: . „% dm — al. 
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and innovations] exhorting the people to frequent the 


95 chut ch, to hear maſſes, to uſe frequent confeſfions, and to 
- pray to our lady and all the faints. All this artful manage. 
ment, together with great exterior piety, virtue, and auſte- 


rity of lite, not only deceived the vulgar, but many far above 
the 42 fuch as fir Thomas More, biſhop Fiſher, arch- 
biſhop Warkam ; the laſt of whom appointed commiſſioners 
to examine her. She was now inſtructed to ſay, in her coun- 
terfeit trances, that the bleſſed Virgin had appeared to her, 


and affured her that ſhe ſhould never recover, till ſhe went to 
"viſit her image, in a chapel dedicated to her in the parifh of 


Aldington. Thither ſhe aceordingly repaired, proceffionally 
and in pilgrimage as it were, attended by above three thou- 
ſand people and many perſons of quality of both ſexes, 


There ſhe fell ioto one of her trances, and uttered many 


things in honour of the ſaints and the Popiſh religion : for 
herſelf ſhe ſaid, that, by the inſpiration of God, the was call. 
ed to be a nun, and that Dr. Bocking was to be her ghoſtly 
father. Dr. Bock ing was a canon of Chriſt church in Can- 
terbury, and an aflociate in carrying on the impoſture. 
Meanwhile, the archbiſhop was fo ſatisfied with the reports 


made to him about her, as to order her to be put into the 


nunnery of St. Sepulchre, Canterbury; where ſhe pretended 
to have frequent infpirations and viſions, and alſo to work 


miracles for all ſuch as would make a profitable vow to our 


Jady at the aforefaid chapel in the pariſh of Aldington. Her 
viſions and revelations were alſo carefully collected and in- 


ſerted in a book, by a monk called Deering, 


The prieſts, her managers, having thus ſucceeded in the 


* 


1 impoſture, now proceeded to the great object of it; and 


Elizabeth Barton was directed publicly to announce, how 
God had revealed to her, that, in caſe the king ſhould di- 


. 6 vorce queen Catherine of Arragon, and take ancther wife 


* during her life, his royalty would not be of a month's 
«duration, but he ſhould die the death of a villain:“ Bi- 


hop Fiſher, and others, in the intereſt of the queen, and of 
the Romiſh religion, hearing of this, held frequent meetings 
wich the nun and her accomplices ; and, at the ſame time, 
- "ſeduced many perſons from their allegiance, particularly the 


fathers and nuns of Sion, the Charter-houſe and Sheen; and 


ſome of the obſervants of Richmond, Greenwich, and Can- 


terbury. One Peto, preaching before the king at Green- 
wich, denounced heavy judgements upon him to his face ; 
telling him, that “ he had been deceived by many lying 


1 _ prophets, while himſelf, as a true Micaiab, warned him, 


hat 


B ART ON. 
« that the dogs ſhould lick bis bloed, as they had licked the blood 


6« of Ahab.” Henry bore this outrageous inſult with a mo- 
deration, very remarkable for him: but, to undeceive the 
people, he appointed Dr. Curwin to preach before him the 
Sunday following, who juſtified the king's proceedings, and 
branded. Peto with the epithets of rebel, flanderer, dog, 
« and traitor.” Curwin, however, was inrerrupted by a 
friar, and called a lying prophet, who ſought to eftabliſh 
at the ſucceſſion to the crown upon adultery ;** and proceed= 
ed with ſuch virulence, that the, king was obliged to inter- 
poſe, and command him to be ſilent: yet, though Peto and 
the friar were afterwards ſummoned before the council, they 
were only reprimanded for their inſolence. bt 
Encouraged by this lenity of the government, the ecclefiaſ= 
tics in this conſpiracy reſolved to publiſh the revelations of 
the nun, in their ſermons, throughout the kingdom: they 
had communicated them to the pope's ambaſſadors, to whom 
alſo they introduced the maid of Kent; and they exhorted 
queen Catharine to perſiſt in her reſolutions. At length this 
confederacy began to be, a very ſerious affair, and Henry or- 
dered the maid and her accomplices to be examined in the 
ftar=chamber. Here they confeſſed all the particulars of the 
impoſture, and afterwards appeared upon a ſcaffold erected at 
St. Paul's Croſs, where the articles of their confefion were 
publicly read in their hearing. Thence they were conveyed to 
the Tower, until the meeting of parliament ; who, having 
conſidered the affair, pronounced it a conſpiracy againſt the 
king's life and crown. The nun, with her confederates, 
maſters Bocking, Deering, &c. were attainted of high trea- 
ſon, and executed at Tyburn, April 20, 1534; where ſhe 
confeſſed the impoſture, laying the blame on her accomplices 
the priefts, and craving pardon of God and the king. 
It is remarkable, that the hiftorian Sanders, in his Latin 
work upon certain martyrs for popery, under Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth, would willingly reckon this nun and her 
people among them, though their own confeffions juſtifled 


their condemnation ; ſuch is oftimes the effrontery of relig. 


ous zeal ! 


BASIL (St.) biſhop of Czſarea in Cappadocia, where 5 
was born in the year 326. He received the firſt part of his 


education under his father. He went afterwards and ſtudied 
under the famous Libanius at Antiochia and Conftantinople, © 


and from thence to Athens, where finiſhing his bs be 
teturned to his native country in 355, and taught x 
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Some time after he travelled into Syria, Egypt, and Libya, 


to viſit the monaſteries of theſe countries; and the monaſtic 


life ſo much ſuited his diſpoſition, that upon his return home 


he reſolved to follow it, and became the firſt inſtitutor there. 


of in Pontus and Cappadocia. Euſebius biſhop of Cæſarea 
conferred the order of prieſthood upon Baſil, who ſoon after 


retired into his ſolitude, having had ſome miſunderſtanding 
with his biſhop; however, he came to a; reconciliation with 
him about three years after, and his reputation was at length 
ſo great, that, upon the death of Euſebius, in 370, he was 


- Choſen his ſucceſſor. It was with ſome difficulty that he 
accepted of this dignity ; and no ſooner was he raiſed to it, 


than the emperor Valens began to perſecute him becauſe be 
refuſed to embrace the doctrine of the Arians. Valens came 


twice to Cæſarea, and finding he was not able to influence 


Baſil, reſolved to baniſh him from Cæſarea. He ceaſed at 
length, however, to moleſt Baſil, who now began to uſe his 


utmoſt endeavours to bring about a re- union betwixt the 


eaſtern. and weſtern churches, then much divided about ſome 


points of faith, and in regard ta Meletius and Paulinus, two 
biſhops of Antiochia. The weſtern churches acknowledged 
Paulinus for the lawful biſhop, and would have no commu- 
nion with Meletius, who was : ſupported by the eaſtern 


churches, But all his efforts were ineffectual, this diſpute 


not being terminated till nine months after his death. Baſil 
was likewiſe engaged in ſome conteſts relating to the diviſion 
the emperor had made of Cappadocia into two provinces. 
Anthimus, biſhap of 'Tayane, the metropolis of the new pro- 


vince, was deſirous to extend his limits, which Baſil oppoſed. 


They conteſted chiefly about a little village named Zazime. 


Pall in order to preſerve it in his juriſdiction, erected a bi- 
ſhopric, and gave it to his friend Gregory de Nazianzen, but 
Anthimus took poſſeſſion before him, and Gregory, who 


loved peace, retired from thence... Baſil had alſo ſome diſ- 


putes with Euſtathius, and wrote ſeveral letters againſt 


him; he wrote . likewiſe againſt Apollinaris, and had 2 

mare in all the diſputes which happened in bis time in the 

. eaſt concerning the doctrine of the church, He died the 1k 
of January, 379. 1 „ 

I here have been ſeveral editions of- St. Baſil's works in 


#: 


Greek and Latin. The firſt was that of Venice, 1535, in 
Greek : the laſt. and beſt is that of Paris, in 1721, 1722, and 


730, by the Benedictine monks, in three volumes folio, 


 -* Greek and Latin, 5 
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BASNACE (Jams), paſtor of the Walloon church at 


the Hague, born at Roan in Normandy, the 8th of Auguſt, 
1653. His father, Henry Baſnage, one of the ableſt advo- 
cates in the parliament of Normandy, finding him of a pro- 
miſing genius, ſent him very young to Saumur, where he 
ſtudied under the celebrated Tanaquil Faber, who endea- 
voured, but in vain, to diſſuade him from engaging in the 
miniſtry. At ſeventeen years of age, after he had made 
himſelf maſter of the Greek and Latin authors, as well as the 


Engliſh, Spaniſh, and Italian languages, he went to Geneva, 


where he began his divinity ſtudies under Meſtrezat, Turre- 


tin, and. Tronchin ; and finiſhed them at Sedan, under the 


profeſſors Juricu and Le Blanc de Beaulieu. When he had 


completed his ſtudies, he returned to Roan, where he was re- 


ceived as miniſter in 1676, in which capacity he remained 


till 1685, when the exerciſe of the proteſtant religion being Niceron, 
ſuppreſfled at Roan, he obtained leave of the king to retire to tom. iv. 
Holland. He ſettled at Rotterdam, and was a minifter pen-*" 296. 


ſionary there till 1691, when he was choſen paſtor of the 


Walloon church of that city. He had ſome diſputes with 


M. Jurieu, which ſomewhat diſturbed his repoſe, though! 
they did not interrupt his ſtudies or-Jabours : M. Jurieu ap- 


proved of the revolt of Cevennois, which M. Baſnage con- 
demne. „ O e os 
In 1709, penſionary Heinſius got him choſen one of the 
paſtors of the Walloon church at the Hague, intending to 
employ him not only in religious but in ſtate affairs. He was 


employed in a ſecret negociation with marſhal d'Uxelles, 
of France at the congreſs of Utrecht; and he 
executed it with ſo much ſucceſs, that he was afterwards en- 


plenipotentia 


truſted with ſeveral important commiſſions, all which he diſ- 
charged in ſuch a manner as to gain a great character for 


abilities and addreſs: upon which a celebrated writer has See Voltaire 
ſaid of him, that he was fitter to be a miniſter of ſtate than - his Ow” 
of a pariſh, - Cardinal Bouillon, who was then in Holland, yy;icers in 
communicated to him all his concerns with the States. Thetbe Age of 
Abbe du Bois, who was at the Hague in 1716, as ambaſſador XIV. 
plenipotentiary from his moſt chriſtian majeſty, to negociate 


a defenſive alliance between France, England, ind: the States 


General, was ordered by the Duke of -Orleans, regent of 


France, to apply himſelf to M. Baſnage, and to follow his 


advice: they accordingly acted in concert, .and the alliance Nieren. 


was concluded in January 1717. As a reward for his ſer- ib. p. 
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vice, he obtained the reſtitution of all his eſtate and effects in 
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Some time after he travelled into Syria, Egypt, and Libya, 
to viſit the monaſteries of theſe countries; and the monaſtic 
life ſo much ſuited his diſpoſition, that upon his return home 
he reſolved to follow it, and became the fitſt inſtitutor there. 
of in Pontus and Cappadocia. Euſebius biſhop of Cæſarea 
conferred the order of prieſthood upon Baſil, who ſoon after 
retired into his ſolitude, having had ſome miſunderſtanding 
with his biſhop; however, he came to a reconciliation with 
him about three years after, and his reputation was at length 
ſo great, that, upon the death of Euſebius, in 370, he was 
choſen his ſucceſſor. It was with ſome difficulty that he 
accepted of this dignity; and no ſooner was he raiſed to it, 
than the emperor Valens began to perſecute him becauſe be 
refuſed to embrace the doctrine of the Arians. Valens came 
twice to Cæſarea, and finding he was not able to influence 
Baſil, reſolved to baniſh him from Cæſarea. He ceaſed at 
length, howeyer, to moleſt Baſil, who now began to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours te bring about a re- union betwixt the 
eaſtern and weſtern churches, then much divided about ſome 
points of faith, and in regard to Meletius and Paulinus, two 
biſhops of Antiochia. The weſtern churches acknowledged 
Paulinus for the lawful biſhop, and would have no commu- 
nion with Meletius, who was ſupported by the eaſtern 
churches. But all his efforts were ineffectual, this diſpute 
not being terminated till nine months after his death. Baſil 
was likewiſe engaged in ſome conteſts relating to the diviſion 
the emperor had made of Cappadocia into two provinces. 
Anthimus, biſhap of Tayane, the metropolis of the new pro- 
vince, was deſirous to extend his limits, which Baſil oppoſed. 
They conteſted chiefly about a little village named Zazime. 

| pat in order to preſerve it. in his juriſdiction, erected a bi- 
ſhopric, and gave it to his friend Gregory de Nazianzen, but 
Anthimus took poſſeſſion before him, and Gregory, who 
loved peace, retired from thence. Baſil had alſo ſome diſ- 
putes with Euſtathius, and wrote ſeveral letters againſt 
him: he wrote likewiſe againſt Apollinaris, and had 2 
mare in all the diſputes which happened in his time in the 
eeaſt concerning the doctrine of the church. He died the iſt 

of January, 379. | 


_ here have. been ſeveral editions of, St. Baſil's works in 
Greek and Latin. The firſt was that of Venice, 1535, in 
Greek: the laſt. and beſt is that of Paris, in 1721, 1722, and 


1730, by the Benedictine monks, in three volumes folio, 
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BAN AGE (JAMxs), paſtor of the Walloon church at 
the Hague, born at Roan in Normandy, the 8th of Auguſt, 
1653. His father, Henry Baſnage, one of the ableſt advo- 
cates in the parliament of Normandy, finding him of a pro- 
miſing genius, ſent him very young to Saumur, where he 
ſtudied under the celebrated Tanaquil Faber, who endea- 

| youred, but in vain, to diſſuade him from engaging in the 
miniſtry. At ſeventeen years of age, after he had made 
himſelf maſter of the Greek and Latin authors, as well as the 

| Engliſh, Spaniſh, and Italian languages, he went to Geneva, 
where he began his divinity ſtudies under Meſtrezat, Turre- 
tin, and. Tronchin ; and finiſhed them at Sedan, under the 
profeſſors Jurieu and Le Blanc de Beaulieu. When he had 
completed his ſtudies, he returned to Roan, where he was re- 
ceived as miniſter in 1676, in which capacity he remained 
till 1685, when the exerciſe of the proteſtant religion being Niceron, 
ſuppreſſed at Roan, he obtained leave of the king to retire to tom. iv. 
Holland. He ſettled at Rotterdam, and was a minifter pen-"" 296. 
ſionary there till 1691, when he was choſen paſtor of tze 
Walloon church of that city. He had ſome diſputes with 
M. Jurieu, which ſomewhat diſturbed his repoſe, though 
they did not interrupt his ſtudies or labours: M. Jurieu ap- 
proved of the revolt of Cevennois, which M. Baſnage con- 
/%%n y OO eo TO 3 e 

In 1709, penſionary Heinſius got him choſen one of the 

paſtors of the Walloon church at the Hague, intending to 
employ him not only in religious but in ſtate affairs. He was 
employed in a ſecret negociation with marſhal d'Uxelles, 

| plenipotentiary of France at the congreſs of Utrecht; and he 
executed it with ſo much ſucceſs, that he was afterwards en- 
truſted with ſeveral important commiſſions, all which he diſ- 
charged in ſuch a manner as to gain a great character for : 
abilities and addreſs : upon which a celebrated writer has See Voltaire 
ſaid of him, that he was fitter to be a miniſter of ſtate than ia his pas 
of a pariſh. . Cardinal Bouillon, who was then in Holland, W.iters in 
communicated to him all his concerns with the States. The che Age of 
Abbe du Bois, who was at the Hague in 1716, as ambaſſador XIV. 
plenipotentiary from his moſt chriſtian majeſty, to negociate 
a defenſive alliance between France, England, ind: the States 
General, was ordered by the Duke of Orleans, regent of 
France, to apply himſelf to M. Baſnage, and to follow his 
advice: they accordingly acted in concert, ànd the alliance y;ceron. 
was concluded in January 1717. As a reward for his ſer- ib. p. 497. 

vice, he obtained the reſtitution of all bis eſtate and effects in 
France. M. Baſnage kept an epiſtolary correſpondene | 


-- 
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BAS N AG E. 


with ſeveral princes, noblemen of high rank, and miniſters 
pf ſtate, both catholic and proteſtant, and with a great many 

learned men in France, Italy, Germany, and England. The 
c atholics eſteemed him no leſs than the proteſtants. 


His conſtitution, which had been hitherto very firm, be- : 
gan to give way in 1722, and a complication of diſtempers : 
Niceron, carried him off the 22d of December, 1723. He was a man 

Eh, of the utmoſt ſincerity and candour, even in the minuteſt af. 
Us fairs, which ſhine forth no leſs than his erudition in the nu- 6 
merous works he has left ” : } 

—  BASNAGE (HENn v), ſieur de Beauval, ſecond ſon to A 

Henry, and brother to James, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of. 

the law, and was admitted advocate in the parliament of I: 

| Roan, 1679. He did not attend the bar immediately upon el 

bis admiſſion, but went to Valencia, where he fudicd under 5 

M. de Marville. Upon his return he practiſed with great Te 

8 reputation till 1687, when the revocation of the edict of Hf 
Ih. tom. ii, Nantz obliged him to fly to Holland, where he compoſed the A 
p- 207- greateſt part of his works, and died March 29, 1710. w 
 BASSAN (Jauss pv Por), a painter, bern 13 10, in il 

the village of Baſſano, ſituated in the republic of Venice. ed 

His father Francis inſtructed him in the firſt principles of his pr 

art; and the works of Titian and Parmeſan, but above all a 


dies beaux Careful ſtudy of nature, enabled him to improve and diſplay 5 
arts. thoſe happy talents he had for painting. He lived chiefly in c. 
% Ys the country, where he gave himſelf moſtly to painting of e. 
landſcapes and animals. He had made himſelf well acquaint- WW pr 
ed with hiſtory, and having likewiſe a good deal of know- ¶ cai 

ledge in polite literature, this furniſhed him with excellent in 
ſubjects. He had great ſucceſs in landſcape and portraiture. ¶ pet 

| He has alſo drawn ſeveral night-pieces; but it is ſaid he in 
ſound great difficulty in repreſenting feet and hands, and for? ¶ bac 
this reaſon theſe parts are generally hid in his pictures. An- 
nmibal Carrache, when he went to ſee Haſſan, was fo far de- 

*- * ceived by the repreſentation of a book drawn upon the wall, 

_ **, "that he went to lay hold of it. Baſſan was alſo a great lover 
of muſic, and: uſed to amuſe himſelf with gardening 3 and 
amoòngſt the plants which he reared, we are told that he would 

often intermingle the figures of ſerpents and other animals, 
drann ſo much to the life, that one could hardly miſs being 
Aeceived. The pieces of this painter are ſpread over Europe! 
Ti.iitian purehaſed many of them: there ate ſeveral alſo in the 
F French king's cabinet in the royal palace, and in the hotel de 
Toaſouſe. He died at Venice in 15922. 
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| BASTWICK 


Jaſt century, who, however, was more diſtinguiſhed by the 
puniſhment he ſuffered for writing, than for what he had 
written. He was born At Writtle in Eſſex, 1692. and of 


Emanuel college, Cambridge; but, leaving the univerſity 


without a degree, he travelled for nine years, and was made 
doctor of phyſic at Padua. He printed at Leyden, 1624, 4 
ſmall piece, intituled, . Elenchus Religionis Papiſtice, in 
« quo probatur neque Apoſtolicam, neque Catholicam, imo 
« neque Romanam eſſe.“ 24to. After wards, in England, 
he publiſhed . Flagellum Pontificis et Epiſcoporum Latia- 
« lium ;” and though he declared, in the preface, that he in- 
tended nothing againſt ſuch biſhops as acknowledged their 
authority from kings and emperors ; yet our Engliſh pre- 
lates, imagining that ſome things in his book were levelled at 
them, he was cited before the high commiſſion court, fined 
10001. and fentenced to be excommunicated, to be debar- 
red the practice of phyſic, to have his book burnt, to pay coſts 
of ſuit, and to remain in priſon till he made a recantation. 
Accordingly, be was confined two years in the Gate-houſe, 
where he wrote N ad Præſules Anglicanos,” 
&c. and a book called The New Litany;” in which he 
taxed the biſhops with an inclination to popery, and exclaim- 
ed againſt the ſeverity and injuſtice of the high- commiſſion s 
proceedings againſt him. For this. he was ſentenced to pay 
a fine of 5000 l. to ſtand in the pillory in Palace Yard, Weſt= 
minſter, and there Joſe his ears, and to ſuffer perpetual impri- 


ſonment in a remote part of the Lugo The ſame ſen- 


tence was, the ſame year, 1637, paſſed and executed upon 
Prynne and Burton.  Baſtwick was conveyed to Launceſton 
caſtle.in Cornwall, and thence removed to St. Mary's caſtle 

in the Iſle of Scilly, where nobody, not even his wife, was 
permitted to viſit him. The houſe of commons, however, 
in 1640, ordered him, as well as the others, to be brought 
back to London; and they were attended all the way thither 
by vaſt multitudes of people, with-loud acclamations of joy. 
The ſeveral proceedings againſt them were voted illegal, une 


to be made them out of the eſtates of the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the high-commiſſioners, and other Jords, who had 
roted againſt them in the ſtar- chamber. 
tain 


8 
* : 


juſt and againſt the liberty of the ſubjeQ;z their ſentence re- 
verſed ; their fine remitted ; and a reparation of 5000 l. each. 
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Dr 1 


| Wood's BA E * an eminent phyſician, born at l 105 | 
) 15g : Moan; near Buckingham, 1608. At fourteen years of age 
* . heibecame one of theclerks of New college in Oxford: Pen 
8 whence he was removed to Queen's college, and afterwards 
to St. Edmund's hall. When he had taken the degrees of 
bachelor and maſter of arts, he entered on the phyſic line; 
and having taken a degree in that faculty in 1629, he ob- 
tained a licence, and for fome years practiſed in and about 
Oxford: his practice was chiefly amongſt the puritans, who 
at that time conſidered him as one of their party. In 163), 
he took his degree of doctor in phyſic, and became very emi. 
nent in his profeſſion, ſo that when king Charles kept his 
. "court at Oxford, he was his principal phyſician, When the 
King's affairs declined, Dr. Bate removed to London, where 
he accommodated himfelC ſo well to the times, that he be. 
. came phyſician to the Charter-houſe, fellow of the college of 
5 phyſicians, and afterwards. principal phyſician to Oliver 
_ . Cromwell. Nevertheleſs, upon the reſtoration he got into 
\ favour with the royal party, was made principal phyſician to 
the king, and fellow of the Royal Society; and this, we are 
told, was owing to a report raiſed on purpoſe by his friends, 
| according to Mr. Wood, that he gave the protector a doſe 
which haſtened his death. Dr. Bate. wrote in Latin an ac- 
count of the late commotions in England, and ſome other 
pieces. He died at his houſe in ee 15 75 and 

was buried at 1 upon Thames. . 
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5 a] His „ [work is intitled « mation of 4 commons. . 


lenchus motuum nuperorum in An- ment, February 11, 1647. Printed g 
; 6 2 fimul ac uris re ii * arlia- N wy De . | 
I of, 

e mentarii brevis natratio. It was De rachitide, five morbo Puer- FG 

Printed at Paris in 1649, adds at Franc- au. qi vulgo Rickets/ Qicitut, ce 

Fort in 1650. A ſecond part of this 1650, vo. te 

- work was printed at London in 2661 « Bi Aer hie death there came out 

in this he was affiſted by ſome papers 2 ſpenfatory by Mr. Janes Ship 

lent him by chancellor Hyde. - Athird ecary, intitled © Pharmace- et 

part was, compoſed and publiſhed in Bateana, in qua oRoginta cir- 40 

1676, by Dr. Skinner doctor of phy ſic. E 12 pharmaca, pleraque omnia e = 
e woke "alſo the thiee following « praxi rn Batei regi a ill 

. Pieces * | OP was ala . 
. 4 Tho royal 2pology, 0 r the decla- | Fi "0 = 
HI 8 £6 
= Anecdotes ER (Ju L1Us), was an OF Hen of bs celebrates = 
1 df Bowyer, 

2 th utchiofon (as we 8 70 from Mr. Spearman's life of that 5 


remarkable author); by whoſe recommendation be obtained 


. * : from Charles duke Gs omerſet a preſentation to the Jivin . 


1 2 utton in Suſſex, near his Grace's ſeat at Petworth. tl 
Wo: IA Publications | were, Jo 91 An Ey towards explain N 


EO. + LE | 6 th 
8 . r 7 1 . | 7% 


„ 
the Firſt Chapter of Geneſis, in Anſwer to Mr. Warbur⸗ 
ge Wil # ton [a], 1741,” 8Bvo. 2. The Philoſophical Prin- 
Mm: % ciples of Moſes aſſerted and defended againſt the Miſrepre- 
ds de ſentations of Mr. David Jennings, 1744,” 8vo. 3. 
of « Remarks upon Mr. Warburton's Remarks, ſhewing, that 
e; « the Ancients knew there was a Future State, and that the 
be «© Jews were not under an equal Providerice,' t745,” 8. 
dut 4. The Faith of the Ancient Jews in the Law of Moſes 
ho « and the Evidence of the Types, vindicated in a Letter to 
375 « Dr. Stebbing, 1747,” 8vo. 5. * Micah v. 2. and 
mi- © Matthew ii. 6. reconciled, 1749, 8ve. 5. An He- 
his WH © brew Grammar, formed on the Uſage of the Words by 
the « the Inſpired Writers, 1750, 8vo. 7. The Uſe and 
Iere Intent of Prophecy and Hiſtory of the Fan eleared, 1750, 
be 8vo. This was occaſioned by Middleton's Examination of 
e of Sherjock. 8. The Blefling of Judah and Jacob con- 
iver <« ſidered; and the Era of Daniel's Weeks aſcertained, in two 
into « Diſſertations, 1753,” 8vo: 9. The Integrity of the 
n to « Hebrew Text and many Paſſages of Scripture vindicated 
are « from the Objections and Miſconſtructions of Mr. Ken- 
nds, & nicot, 158. 8v0. 10. A Reply to Dr. Sharp's Re- 


e view an efence of his Diſſertations on the Scripture 
meaning of Eloim and Berith, 1755,” 8vo. 11. A 
© Reply to Dr. Sharp's Review and Defence of his Diſſerta- 


« dix in Anſwer to the Doctor's Difcourſe on Cherubim, 
« Part II. 1755,” 8vo. 12. Remarks upon Dr. Benſon's 


; 5 « Sermon on the Goſpel Method of Juſtification, 1755 
no 890. 13. © Critica Hebrza, or a Hebrew-Engliſh 
puer Dictionary without Points, &c. 1767, Ato- 14. A. 
licitut, g 


„ new and literal Tranſlation from the original Hebtew 


ne our ll of the Pentateuch of Moſes, and of the Hiſtorical 


; Ship Books of the Old Teftament, to the End of the Second 
mie, © Book of Kings; with Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
. 1737,“ 4to.—Mr. Bate attended Hutchinſon in his laſt 
wolo u, illneſs (1737), and was by him in a moſt ſtriking manner re- 


commended to the protection of an intimate friend, with a 
ſtrict charge not to ſuffer his labours to became uſeleſs by 
5 “ neglect. It having been reported that Hutehinſon had 
bratel x Pegs [hoop Hrs ke de 
recanted the publication of his writings to. Dr. Mead a little 


J 168 8. 


f. that N | 7 FEE . | 

3 1 before his death; that circumſtance' was flatly contradicted 

yin f LA] In the Preface: to the Divine „ Romaine, of betraying converſation, 5 
„ £29 tion, 140 one Julius Bete is and writing fititious letter. 
« wif Ver, l.. 8 


tion on the Scripture- meaning of Berith. With an Appen- 


A , Ed N z IH FO 
5. 8 3 & KI $ 13 
N 1 A 
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by a letter from Mr. Bate. [5], dated Arundel, Jan. 20, 
4759. This learned writer died April 7, 1771, 


bel Printed in  Spearman's life of 


Hutchinſon, ' p. xiii.— One ſhort paſ- 


ſage from it is here tranſcribed; J 


© was with Mr. Hutchinſon all the 


© illneſs that robbed us of that inva- 


©& Juable life, and am poſitive Dr. Mead 
« was never with him but when I was / 


< by, and it was but a few hours day 
ce or night that I was from him. Mr. 
„ Hutchinſon had not been long ill, 


e when he took a diſguſt to Dr. Mead, „ 
„Doctor, ſays Mr. Hutchinſon, if! 


and forbad his farther attendance ; 


other things, 1 cannot help looking 


4 with concerir and attentiorr in their 
4 faces, catching up the golden word; 


ee forgot 'who, were ſtanding by the 
« bed-fide one day, when Dr. Mead 
© came. in, and I believe it was the 
« laſt time he was. up ftairs,” Mr. 
« Hutchinſon,” ſays the doctor, among 
& upon you as one of the old Prophets, 
c with his diſciples handing about bim 


6 as they drop, or to that effect.— 


„ am à prophet, what are you? J 
© have given you fuch evidence lock 
e to it before it is too late. 


t which'the do9or much wondered at, 
& and ſeemed greatly to reſent. Lu- 
ens, myſelf, and ſomebody elſe, I 
5 1 BATES (WiLLIian) an eminent nonconformiſt divine, 
minister born Nov. 1625, and educated at Cambridge. He was en- 
- ejeted and tered at Emanuel college, and thence removed to King's 
rages in 1644. He took the degree of bachelor of arts in 1647, 
| Noration, and was admitted doctor of divinity by the king's letters, 
vol. i. dated Nov. 9, 1660. Soon after the reſtoration he was ap- 
P-73- pointed chaplain to Charles II. and was alſo for ſome time mi- 
gnaiſter of St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, but ejected thence. by the 
| eres act of uniformity. He was one of the commiſſioners at the 
axte lane, — 8 2 . . 
Kk. lib. i. conference at the Savoy in 1660, for reviewing; the public 
p- 12. 229. Liturgy, and aſſiſted in drawing up the exceptions againſt 
| the Common Prayer. He was likewiſe: choſen, on the part 
of the miniſters, together with Dr. Jacomb and Mr. Baxter, 
to manage the diſpute againſt Dr. Pearſon, afterwards:biſhop 
of Cheſter, Dr. Gunning, afterwards biſhop of Ely, and Dr. 

Ibid. p. 337-Sparrow, afterwards biſhop of Norwich  _ 
| When the parliament ſat at Oxford, during the plague 
in London, they paſſed an act to oblige the nonconformiſts to , 
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take an oath, That it was not Jawful, upon any pretence 


3 


e 
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. „ whatſoever, to take arms againſt the king; and that they 
8 „ abborred the treacherous poſition of taking arms by his au- 5 
mw « thority againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe that are com- S 
"8 e miffioned by him, in purſuance of ſuch commiſſion; and 1 
ar - *** that they, would not at any time endeavour any. alteration þ 
1 Ibid, * in the government of church and ſtate.“ Thoſe who fe- 5 

en. fuſed to take this oath were to be reſtrained from coming (ex- 8 
E beg. ept upon the road) within five miles of any city or corpora- 5 
tion, or any place which ſent burgeſſes to parliament. Ide 88 


13 a+ miniffers finding the preſſure of the act very great, Nut jed 


d che lord i 


do id take the oath lawfully: Dr. Bates conſulte 


elegant manner. He was a petſon of great” learning, 
4 4 ; 55 45 ſs 43 , bo F 5 TS > 7% png 2 
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keeper! Bridgman, who promiſed to be preſent at the next 
ſeſſions, and to declare from the bench, that by 5 endeavour 
c to change the government in church, was meant only 
& unlawful endeavour.“ This ſatisſied Dr. Bates, who 
upon this took the oath with ſeveral others. He wrote a , 
letter hereupon to Mr. Baxter; but the latter tells us, that Reliquiz 
all the arguments contained therein ſeemed to him not ſüff ert rinnt 
cient to enervate the objections againſt taking the oath, | 5 ill. 
Dr. Bates bore an excellent character, and was honoured ibid. p. 94. 
with the friendſhip of the lord keeper Bridgman, the lord Mr: Howe's 
chancellor Finch, the earl of Nottingham, and archbiſhopfmon 3 
Tillotſon. He had been offered at the reſtoration the deanry him. Lond. 
of Coventry and Litchfield, which he refuſed; and, accord-1999: N 
ing to Dr. Calamy, might have been afterwards raiſed to any ment — 888 
biſhopric in the kingdom, if he would have conformed to Baxter, 


\ . 


_ the eſtabliſhed church. He reſided for the latter part of his?* 3616. ; 


life at Hackney near London, and: died in 1699, aged 77: 
During his life he publiſbed the lives of ſeveral eminent per- 
ſons, in Latin [A]; and fince his death his works have been 


1 . 


printed in one volume in folio [x]. 


| £4] Theſe lives were written by perior rank and quality: the ſecond 
different perſons, and Dr. Bates col- men of eminence in the church: the 

lected them into one volume, intitled third thoſe diftinguiſhed for their 

«© Vite ſelectarum aliquot virorum, learning. Acta eruditorum, January 

„ qui doQrina, dignitate, aut pietate 1683. p. 12. . 
& inelaruere, 1681, qto, The lives are [5] They conſiſt of ſermons and 

divided into three claſſes: the firſt con · diſcourſes on the moſt important ſub- 

tains the lives of prigces and men of ſu · jects. „ 


BATHURST (RAT PH), an eminent Latin poet, phy- 

ſician and divine, bofn in 1620, was educated in Trinity 
college, Oxford, where he at firſt applied himſelf to divinity ; 

but afterwards to phyſic, and was employed as - phyſician to 

the ſick and wounded of the navy. After the reſtoration of | 
Charles II. he returned to the ſtudy of divinity ; and having woods 
taken orders, was appointed chaplain to the king, and ad: Ath. Oxon, 
mitted fellow of the Royal Society. Sept, 1664, he was 

elected preſident of Trinity college; June 1570, was inſtal- 
led dean of Wells; and, 1673 and 1674; ferved the office 
of vicechancellor of the univerſity of Oxford. April, 1697 
he was nominated by king William and queen Mary to the 
ſee of Briſtol,” but refuſed it, chuſing rather to reſide in his 
college, the chapel of which he afterwards rebuilt in a'very __* 
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104, in the 84th 


l Jowing pieces by D. Bathurſt: . 
1. & Newes from the dead, or a true 
4684 and exact narration of the miraculous 


& care of certain 'phyficians there, is 
1 now perfectly . recovered; together 
.« with the manner of her ſuffering, and 


| 7 recovery. e are 
_  « certain poems, caſually written upon 
that ſubject. Oxf. 1651, go, 
"2. Ap 
„ Seldeo ;** in Nichols's ( Select Col 
« leKion,'* | 


acob's 
ngliſh 
Peerage. 


Britan. 
ad edit, 


Warton's 
Life of Dean 
Bathurſt . 
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BATHURST. 
particularly celebrated for bis poetical genius A]. He: Hed 


4 geliverance of Anne Green, Who 
46 being executed at Oxſord, Dec. 14, 
& 1650, afterwards revived, and by the 


4 the particular meanes uſed for her 
prefixed 


poem on the death of Mr. 


guſtration. For an account of theſe, however, we re- 


ou of his age, and was buried in the 
chapel of Frinity college. His life has been lately well written 


78 c WET KITE 1 „ 6 
3. Several Latin poems, printed in 


the Muf rum Anglicanarum analec- 


4 ta, viz. 1. In libelium virt clariflimi 
„Tho. Hobbii De natura hominis, 
4 1650. 2. Gratulatio pacis cum Fæ- 
2) derato 9 7 1 ia ere 
Ni roteQore, 1 54 « 3N ereniſſimum 
6 reg Carolum 1. Britaanis ſux 
4 xeſtitutum, 1660. 4 In obitum 
« celfflimi principis Henrici ducis 
« Gloceſtrenfis, 1660. 5. Gratulatio 
% ob auſpicatiflimum ſerenifſime prin - 
4 cipis Catharine Lufitanz, regi Ca- 
cc rolo II. deſponſats in Angliam ap- 
++ pulſum, I : WFV 


38 


BATHURST (ArLLzx) earl, an Engliſh nobleman of diſ- 
tinguiſhed abilities, was ſon of fir Benjamin Bathurſt of F au- 
ler's Perry, Northamptonſhire; and born in St. James's 
Square, Weſtminſter, Nov. 16, 1084. 

| Biographia Frances, daughter of fir Allen Apſley, in Suffex, knt. After 
a grammatical education, he was entered, at fifteen, in Tri- 
nity-college, Oxford ; of whick his uncle dean Bathurſt, was 
preſident. In 1705, when juſt of age, he was choſen for Ciren- 
ceſter in Glouceſterſhire, which borough he repreſented for 
two parliaments, He aQed, in the great oppoſition to the 
duke of Marlborough and the Whigs, under Mr. Harley 
Mr. St John; and, in Dec. 1711, at that memorable period, 
in which the adminiſtration, to obtain a majority in the 
upper houſe, introduced twelve new lords in one day, was 
made a peer. On the asceſſion of George I, when his po- 

- litical friends were in diſgrace, and ſome of them expoſed to 
perſecution, he continued firm in his attachment to them: 

he united, particularly, in the proteſts againſt the acts of the 
attainder againſt lord Bolingbroke and the duke of Ormond. 
We have no ſpeech of his recorded, till on Feb. 21, 1717-18; 
from which period, for the ſpace of twenty-five years, we 
ſhall find that he took an active and diſtinguiſhed part in 
every important matter which came before the upper houſe; 
and that he was one of the moſt eminent oppoſers of the mea- 

of the court, and particularly of fir Robert Walpole's 


His mother was 


and 


BATHURST: 


fer to hiſtory, and eſpecially to the © Hiſtory and Proceeds 
ings of the Houſe of Lordsw I 7 
* Tue principal-circumſtances of his private life are, as fol- 
low: In 1704, he married Catherine, daughter of fir Peter 
Apſley, ſon and heir of fir: Allen aforeſaid; by whom he had 
four ſons and five daughters. In 1738, when Frederic prince 
of Wales was at Bath, he paid Lord Baihurſt a viſit of ſome 
days at Cirenceſter. In 1742, he was made one of the privy 
council. In 1757, upon a change in the miniſtry, he was 
conſtituted treaſurer to the preſent king, then prince of 
Wales, and fo continued till the death of George II. At 
his Majeſty's acceſſion, in 1760, he was continued -privy 
counſellor; but. on account of his age, declined all employ- 
ments: he had however a penſion of 28001. per annum. 1 
$ have attended parliament,” ſays he to Swift, many years, 
„ and have never found-that I could do any good; I have, 
5+: therefore, determined to look to my own affairs a little: 
and it has been ſaid, we believe juſtly, that no perſon of rank 
ever knew better how to unite otium cum dignitate, To un- 
common abilities, he added many virtues, integrity, huma- 
_ nity, generoſity: and to theſe virtues, good breeding, po- 
liteneſs, and elegance. His wit, taſte, and learning, con- 
nected him with all perſons eminent in this way, with Pope, 
Swift, Addiſon, &c.; and from the few letters of his which 
_ are publiſhed among Swift's, his correſpondence. muſt have 
deen a real pleaſure; to. thoſe by whom it was enjoyed, He 
preſerved, to the cloſe of his life, his natural cheerfulneſs 
and vivacity: he delighted in rural amyſements, and en- 
joyed with philoſophic calmneſs the ſhade of the lofty trees 
himſelf had planted. Till within a month of his death, he 
conſtantly rode out on horſeback, two hours in the morning, 
and drank his bottle of wine after dinner. He uſed jocoſely 
to declare, that he never could think of adopting Dr. Cado- 
gan's regimen, as Dr. Qheyne had aſſured him fifty years 
before, that he would not live ſeven years longer, unleſs he 
abridged himſelf of his Wine. 
In 1772, he was advanced to the dignity of earl Bathurſt. 
He lived to ſe his eldeſt ſurviving ſon, now Henry Earl Ba. 
thurft, ſeveral years chancellor of England, and promo d to 
the peerage by the title of Baron Sa apy aſter 3 
few days illneſs, at hs feat near Cirenceſter, Sept. 16, 2775s - 
in his 91ſt year,” ” * ae d 6 FM $1 73 ab 28 4 5 * 8 
| The „„ cn Nol San . {> 88 5 
„ BATTIE pr. WIWtIX M an "Englith phytfhpian, can 
born in Defoe TIT. Ie received 1 Netatihn a ok 
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Eton; and, in 1722, was ſent to Kings colle ge, Ca m. idiom 
His mother accompanied him to both theſe: places, bis father 
dying early; to aſſiſt him with thoſe little neceſſaries, which 
the narrowneſs of her finances would not permit her to pro- 
vide in any other form. However, gaining an uni 
ſcholarſhip founded by the Craven family, which he did in a 
ae he very honourable to himſelf, he was enabled 65 to live 
& agreeably, and,” as he expreſſes it, (got through the worſt 
4 part of his life. lis: on inclination promated him to 
the profeſſion of the Jaw bot his finances. would not ſup- 
port him at one of the inns of court. He had two couſins 
of the name of Coleman, old bachelors and wealthy citizens, 
to hom, upon this occaſion, he applied for aſſiſtance 70 
they declined interfering in bis concerns. Upon this, he 
turned to pbyſie, and firſt entered upon the practice of it at 
Cambridge; where, in 1729, he gave a ſpecimen of an edi- 
tion of Ioerates,"* which he e, 1749. an 
in twolyols. 8 Vo. x9 e 
He afterwards. removed: to . we: then: to Lon» 
don; where, meeting with ſucceſs and Royriſhing, his rela- 
tions the Colemans, who had now leſt off buſineſs and retired, 
grew fond, or rather proud of him, and behaved to him with 
gotdialfty and frieſdſhip. In 1738, or 1739, he fulfilled 
by wakriage a long engagement to a daughter of Barnbam 
Goode, the under-maſter of Eton ſchool, who is honoured 
Dan a place in the © Dunciad,” for having abuſed Pope in a 
piece called . The Mock op: ", Againſt Goode, it ire 
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the Colemans had a political antipathy: however, they ber 
; haved well to Mrs. Battie, and the ſurvivor of them left the 
doctor 30,0001. In the diſpute which the college of phy- 

ficians bad with Dr. Schomberg, about 1750, Dr. Bartic, 
who was at that time one of the cenſors, took a very active 5 
art againſt that gentleman; and, in ee W 5 
. Fharacteriſed in a poem, called “ The Hattiad;“ . 5 
i Firſt Battus came, deep read in worldly ; art, GA 550 Nd 6 
* Whoſe tongue ne er knew the ſectets of his heart; 1 6 
. In miſchief mighty, though but a of fizes, , 75 vi i 6 
1 c 4 And, like the tempter, ever in ie wel; 60 
w— See bim, with aſpect grave, an ge we 1 7 
HF By flow degrees approach the 1 ed. 60 
14 þ . Then at his club behold him alter'd et 
1 ' The ſolemn doctor turns a low N ce 
1 i 3 7 who lately in a learned, bak. 6 
{8 7 Wen ny my! 4.8 _ 


BATTIE 
Sill madly ho of vulgar praiſe, _ . 
6 J. From Punch's' forehead wrings the arty: bays. TALE 


"$4. 4847; E a 
e e. is, 58 to have been written by Moſes Mendez, 
Paul Whitehead, and Dr. Schomberg: : of which two cantoes 
were publiſhed, and ſince reprinted in . The Repoſitory,” a 
collection of fugitive Pieces: of wit and humour, 17 76s i 

two vols. 12mo, 

In 2251. he. publiſhed % De Ne Auimalibus —. 25 
« eitationes in Coll. Reg. Medicorum, in three parts; 


which were ſollowed, the year after, by a fourth. In r 


being then pbyſician to St. Luke's hoſpital, and maſter of a 
private: mad-bauſe near. Wood's cloſe, in the road to Ifling- 
ton, he publiſhed: in 4to, A Treatiſe on Madneſs:” in 
which, having thrown. out ſome cenſures on the medical 
practice formerly uſed in Bethlem hoſpital, he was replied 
to, and ſeverely animadverted on, by Dr. John Monro, 


whoſe father had been lightly ſpoken of in the forementioned 


treatiſe, Monro having, bumoroully enough, taken Horace's 


O . major taudem parcas inſane. minori, for the motto of his 
« Remarks on Battie's Treatiſe,” the men of mirth gave him 


the name of Major Battie, inſtead of Door. In 1762, he 
publiſhed 55 Aphoriſmi de cognoſcendis et curandis morbis 
„ nonnullis ad principia animalia accommodati.” Feb. 
1763, he was examined before a committee of the houſe of 
commons, on the. fiate of the private mad-houſes in this 
kingdom; and received in their printed report a teſtimony, 
very honourable to his abilities. The contents of this report 


being to the Jaſt degree intereſting, we will here tranſcribe ir 
from the 39th vol. of. the © Journals of the Houſe xl Com- 8 


„ mons, p. 448. 
* Your committee being deſirous of obtaining every degree 


« of aſſiſtance and information, which might enable them 


«© more perfectly to obey the orders of the houſe, they deſired 
« the attendance of Dr. Battie and Dr, Monro, two very 
eminent phyſicians, diſtinguiſhed by their knowledge and 


« their practice in caſes of lunacy. Dr. Battie gave it as his 


cc opinion to your committee, that the private mad- houſes 


„ require ſome better regulations; that he hath long been 
* of this opinion, that the zd miffion of petſons brought i . 


* Junatics..is too looſe: and too much at large, depending 


upon perſans not competent judges; and that frequent vi- 
« fſjitation js neceſlary forthe inſpection of the lodging, N 
bt. cleanligeſs, end treatment. Being aſked, if he had e . = : £ i Ye 
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ce He ſaid, it frequently happened: he related the cafe of a 


„ hufband to a houſe under his diredion; whoſe huſband, 
% upon his inſiſting he ſhould take home his wife, and ex- 
e preſſing ſurprize at his'coanduR, juſtified himſelf by frankly 
« ſaying, that he underſtood the houſe to be a ſort of Bride- 
* well, or place of correction.” The doctor related alſo 
another caſe to the ſame import: upon which a bill was 
ordered to be prepared for the regulation of private mad- 
houſes, but not then carried into execution, though the caſes 
examined by the committee were pronounced $* ſufficient to 
„ eſtabliſh the reality of great abuſes therein; the force of 
«© evidence, and the teſtimony of witneſſes, being amply 

_ «. confirmed by the confeſſion of perſons keeping theſe houſes, 
* and by the authority, opinions, and experience of Dr. 


freſh abuſes, a bill was again ordered to be prepared,' but to 
as little purpoſe as the former. A third ineffeQual attempt 


poems and ſtudies at Aix la Chapelle, and continued them at Leyden, 
letter. He removed thence to Geneva, where he ſtudied divinity : 
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be went to England with Chriſtopher de Harlai, the preſi- 
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% woman perfectly in her ſenſes, brought as a lunatic by her 


„ Battie and Dr. Monro.“ In 1772, on occaſion of ſome 
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hree {MW in being expoſed to the malice of ſo many flanderers, Wo 
8 put wrong interpretations on his words : It is evident (fays Band:Bp.it, . 
„ he) that through the malignity of mankind, nothing Cancearur, 3, 


1602, ¶niſhed for it. 
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Baudius was addicted to wamen as well as wine, to ſuch a 
xpoled him to the public ridicule ; and ſeveral ſar- 


Is Dig. Pius has been Fe Av as writer d him. Mr. Bayle 
3 however thinks there is too much virulence'in bim to be cre. 
dited; he remarks, at the ſame time, that many men of 
17 render, them ſelves contemptible in thoſe places 
10 live, while they, are admired where we are only 
ben, by their writings. | 5 
Baudius 0 died. at Leyden, Auguſt 22, 161 9 8 3 = 

" BAUTRU,. 5 rat wit, and! one of the fi member 

of the F rench academy, was born at Paris in 1 588, and died 
there in 1665. He was the delight of all the ibiſters at 
court, « of all the favourites, and of all the great general. 
He was indeed a kind of a foo! among them; who, while he 

| played the buffoon, took the uſual privilege of ſayihg what 
| he pleaſed. Many of his Bons Mots are preſerved; "Once, 
When he was in Spain, having been to ſee the famous library 

_ ofthe Eſcurial, where he found a very ignorant librartan, the 
king of Spain aſked bim what he had remarked f T's whon 
Bautru replied that © the AN was a very fine one: but 
„ your majeſty,” adds he, ould make bout librarian 
et treaſurer of your finances.” 25 Why ſo? 0 an, on 
Bautru, q he, never touches what he i is entruſted with.” on 


c BAXTER (Rien lap), an eminent nonco btörwilt ene 
Abridgmenthary.” Nov. "Agr 161 5, at Rowton, . near igh Ercal, in 
Life, p. 9. Shroplh ire, He was unlucky as to bis education, by falling 
'. 2702, 870. i 1 0 the hands of i ignorant ſchoolmaſters; neither had he the 
| 5 vantage of an academical education, his parents having ac- 
cepted of a propoſal of putting him under Mr.“ Wick! ead, 
| pr . to. the  coyncil of Ludlow ; but this did not anſwer 
their. expeQation ;_ Mr. Wickſteag, being. himſelf no great 
ſcholar, took little or no pains with his pupil; the on! be⸗ 
nefit he reaped was the uſe of an excellent libraiy; which, by 
bis great application, proved, indeed of infinite ſervice to bim. 
When be had remained in this ſituation about a Jear and 
baff, he returned to his father's. 
n 1633, Mr. Wickſtead perſuaded bim to Jay aſide his 
1 1 1 and to thipk of making Bis fortune at court. He 
5 accordingly came to Whitehall, and was recommended 0M 
fr Henry. Render 50 of the mb by whom he webe 
very kindly fecsived; but, in the ſpace of 4 month, being dit 
tired of a court- le, 15 returned to the country, Whete 11] ch. 
reſumed his 0 Mr, Richard, Foley | of Stourbridge, | 
1855 him a W 5 aſter of i e free ſchopl at Dudley ys With "#4 
Py. 


fan aſſiſtant under him, In plied to the biſhap of 
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acheſter for holy orders, which he received, having at 
t time vo ſerupſes about conformity to the church of 
gland. The “ Er cæiers oath was what firſt, induces 
to examine into this point. It was framed by the con: 
ation then ſitting, and all perſons were thereby enjoined 
wear, “ That they would never conſent to the alteration 
of the preſent. government of the church by archbi- 
ſhops, , biſhops, deans, archdeacons, e. There were 
py perſons who thought it bard to ſwear to the _conti- 
ince of a church government which they diſliked ; and yet 
y, would have concealed their thoughts, had not this oath, 
poſed under the penalty of. expulſion, compelled them to 
ik. Others complained of the © Et cztera,” which they 
contained they knew not what, Mr. Baxter ſtudied the 
books he could find upon this ſubject, the conſequence 
hich was, that he; utterly diſliked the oath, g 
n 1640, he was inyited to be miniſter at Kidderminſter, 


: 


ich he accepted; and had been here two years when th 
| war broke out. He was a fayourer of the parliament, . 
ich expoſed him to ſome inconveniencies, and obliged 


in this place, he again quitted it, and took up his reſi- 
ce at Coventry: here he lived in perfect quiet, preach- 
once every Sunday to the garriſon, and once to the 
n's people, After Naſeby fight, he was appointed chap- 
to colonel Whalley's regiment, and was preſent at ſeve- 
ſieges. He was obliged to leave the army in 1657, by a 
den illneſs, and retired to fir Thomas Rouſe's, where he 
tinued a long time in a Janguiſhing ſtate of health, He 


ch with great ſucceſs, When Cromwell gained the 
riority, Mr. Baxter expreſſed his diflatisfaCtion to his 
aſures, but did not think proper to preach againſt. him 
n the pulpit : once indeed he preached before the Protec- 
and made uſe of the following text: Now I-beſeech 
jou, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that 
mongſt you, but that ye be perfectly joined together- in 
he ſame. mind and in the ſame judgement.” He levelled 
diſcourſe. againſt the diviſions and diſtractions of the 
ich. A while after Cromwell ſent to ſpeak with bim: 
n he began a long and ſerious ſpeech to him of God's. 


to retire to Glouceſter, but being ſtrongly ſolicited he ect 0 
rned to Kidderminſter, However, not finding himſelf '- - 


rwards returned to Kidderminſter, where he continued to 


je all ſpeak the ſame thing, and that there be no diviſions 


ſidence in the change of the government, and how Gd 
owned it, and what great things had been done at home. 
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and abroad in the peace with Spain and Holland, Mr. 30 
ter told him, It was too great condeſcenſion to acquiiy 

« him ſo fully with all theſe matters, which were abe 
<c him: but that the honeſt people of the land took thi 

< ancient monarchy to be a bleſſing, and not an ei 

< and humbly craved. his patience, that he might aſk hi 
how they had forfeited that bleſſing, and unto. whom th 

« forfeiture was made? Upon this queſtion Cromye 

was awakened into ſome paſſion, and told him, There y 

< no forfeiture, but God had changed it as pleaſed hin) 

and then he let fly at the parliament, which thwarted bi 

and eſpecially by name at four, or five members, Mr. By 

_ ter's particular acquaintances, whom he preſumed to def 

againſt the proteQor's paſſion. ' A few days after he ſent 

him again, under pretente of aſking him his opinion abt 
liberty of conſcience, at which time alſo he mage a longy 
dious ſpeech, which took up ſo much time, that Mr. Ban 
|, defired to offer his ſentiments in writing, which he did, | 

Calamy's ſays, he queſtions whether Cromwell read them. 

Abridg. Mr. Baxtet came to London a little before the depoſiti 


of Baxter s ; 


41 * 


the day preceding that on which they voted the king's reti 
He preached likewiſe before the lord mayor at St. Paul“ 
chankſgiving-fermsn for general Monk's ſucceſs. © Uponl 
king's reſtoration he was appointed one of his chaplains 
ordinary. He affiſted at the conference at the Savoy asd 
of the commiſſtoners, when they drew up a reformed lituſ 
He was offered the biſhopric' of Hereford 'by the lord cht 
cellor Clarendon, which be refused, and gave his lordſhipl 


Life, p. 1:2, Of Richard Cromwell, and preached before the parliane 


This. p. 155. reaſons for not accepting of it, in a letter: he required nol 


vour but that of being permitted to continue miniſter at! 
derminſter, but could not obtain it. Being thus diſappoi 
ed, he preached occaſionally about the city of London, u 
ing a licence from biſhop Sheldon, upon his fubſcribic 
promiſe not to preach any thing againſt the doctrine ort 
remonies of the church. May 15, 1662, he preached 
farewell ſermon at Blackfriars, and "afterwards retired 
Acton in Middleſex. In 1665, during the plague, he mt 
to. Richard Hampden's, Eſq; in Buckinghamſhire, and ul 
it ceaſed returned to Acton. ' He continued here as long 
the act againſt conventicles was in, force, and when that 
expired, had ſo many auditors that he wanted room: hereuft 
by a warrant ſigned by two juſtices, he was committed 
fix months to New priſon gad; but having at length þ 
„ FO TIE OLDS Wo 
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eq tteridge near Barnet. 

Wo After the indulgence i in 1672, he returned to London, and 

k times appearing more favourable about two years after, 

ih built a meeting houſe in Oxenden- ſtreet, where he bad 

alk hi exched but once, when a reſolution was formed to take him. 

den ſurprize, and ſend him to the county gaol, on the Oxſord 

ond which misfortune he eſcaped, but the perſon who hap- 

ere ned to preach for him was ſent to the Gate-houſe, where 

I hi was confined three months. After having. been three 

ed hi rs kept out of his meeting · houſe, he took another in Swal- 

Ir. By w- ſtreet, but was likewiſe prevented from preaching there, 

| def euard having been placed for many Sundays to hinder his 
ſent trance. Upon the death of Mr. Wee he preached Calamy's 

1 af his congregation in Southwark. - Abridg. of | 

Jong In 1682, he was ſeized by a warrant, for coming within Tg jy 8 

Bae miles of a corporation, and five more warrants were ſerv- 608. * 

did, pon him to diſtrain for 195 J. as a penalty for five ſer- 

ons he had preached, fo that his books and goods were ſold. 

_—_— e was not however impriſoned on this occaſion, which was 

lian ring to Dr. Thomas Cox, who went to five juſtices of the 

_ Peace, before whom he ſwore that Mr. Baxter was in ſuch a 

Paul! ad ſtate of health, that he could not go to priſon without 

fron Hoger of death. In the beginning of 1685, he was com- 

lein itted to the King's Bench priſon, by a warrant from the 

1 ail vrd Chief Juſtice Jeffries, for his Paraphraſe on the New 

tu eſtament; and on May 18th, of the ſame year, he was 

4 ied in the court of King's Bench, and found guilty. He 

1 vas condemned to priſon for two years; but, in 1686, king 

d nolmes, by the mediation of the lord Powis, granted him a 

at erden; and, on Nov, the 24th, he was diſcharged out of 

ood he King's Bench, He retired to a houſe in. Charterhouſe- 

on. Erd, where he aſſiſted Mr. Sylveſter every Sunday morning, 

mew I preached a lecture every Thurſday. 

e er Mr. Baxter died Dec. the 8th, 1691, and was interred i in 

ched| hriſt- church, whither his corpſe was attended'-by a nu- 

tired Merous company of perſons of different ranks, and many 

5e lergymen of the eſtabliſhed church. He wrote a vaſt num- 

id aller of books; Mr. Long of Exeter ſays fourſcore, Dr. Ca- 
Jony. one hundred and twenty; but the author of a note in 

that the Biographia Brittannica tells us he had ſeen an bundred: 

ereunl end forty-five diſtinct treatiſes of Mr, Baxter's: hig praQical 

ww works have been publiſhed in four volumes folio. | Biſhop 
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BAXTER, 
TH an Habeas, Corpus, he was diſcharged, and removed to 


durnet, in the Hiſtor ad his own times, calls him A man . TS. 75 
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ab iplo con- nent grammarian and critic, born in 1650, at Lanlugany i 


_ Antiq. brit. tne ſchool at Harrow on the Hill, in Middleſex, he knew 
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& too many things, he would have been eſteemed one of iy 
< moſt learned men of the age; that he had a moving aj 
ee pathetical way of writing, and was his whole life long 
« man of great zeal and much ſimplicity, but was unbapph 
«ſubtle and metaphyſical in every thing.” ' 


ms ; : . ; | Bia NGF oy ok 8 44 „„ 
Avtoris vita . BAXTER (WILLIAM), nephew to the above, an eni 


cnn A ay 2 wy Oh ay. Dt 


ASA Shropſhire, His education was much neglected in th 
Glofſarium younger years; for, at the age of eighteen, when he went y 
og 73" one letter in a book, nor underſtood one word of any ly 
General guage but Welſh : but ſoon retrieved his loft time, and be. 
Diftionary. came a man of great learning. He applied chiefly to th 
ſtudy of antiquities and philology, in which he compoſed (« 
veral books. In 1679, he publiſhed a Grammar on the La 
tin tongue (A); and in 1695, an edition of Anacreon (3) 
afterwards reprinted in 1710, with improvements; in 171g 
an edition of Horace (c); and, in 1719, his Dictionary 
the-Britiſh antiquities (o). His Gloſſary, or dictionary d 
the Roman Antiquities, which goes no farther than the letiz 
A, was publifhed in 1726, by the reverend Mr. Moſes Wil 
liams (E); and, in 1732, he put out propoſals for .printing 
his Notes on Juvenal (F). Mr. Baxter had alſo a ſhace ii 
the Engliſh tranſlation of Plutarch by: ſeveral hands. . 
[a] The title at large is as fol- 4 turba tum reſtituit. Willielmus Ba 
Jows: „5 « ter, Ivo. a 5 


S 6 


De analogia, five arte linguee La- ; 


tine commentariolus; in quo om- 


* niz, etiam reconditiorts grammatice 


, elementa, ratione nova tractantur, 


« et ad breviſſimos canones rediguntur. 
* 1679, 12mo. 
_[s] ** Anacreontis Teii carmins. 
« Plurimis quibus haRenus ſcatebant 
«© mendis purgavit, turbata meira refii- 
-ruit notaſque cum nova interpreta- 
4 tions literali adjecit Willielmus 
« Baxter. Subjiciuntur etiam duo 
« veruſtiflima poeticæ Sapphus clegan- 
« tiflima odaria, una cum correctione 


« In uſum provectioris adoleſcentiæ. 
1 9 LE A oo Doe ps publiſhed under the tilt 
of <«: 


4 Ifaaci'Voſſii, et Theocriti Anacreon- 


7 


et 1 10, Svo. _ 
[e The ſecond edition was finiſhed 
by him put a few days before bit death, 


* 


and publiſhed under this title: 


Horatii Flacei Ecloræ, una 


„ cum ſcholiis perpetuiꝭ tam veteribus 


. quam yovis. Acjecit etiam, ubivi- 


set notæ in D. Junii Juvenalis 3 


o] Under the title of “ Gloſſeriug 
& antiquitatum Britannicaram, fi 
« ſyllabus etymologicus antiquitatua iT. ; 
« yeteriz Britanniæ atque Ibernit 
& temporibus Romagiorum."”* Deli 
cated to Richard Mead, M. D. 8vo. 


6 Reliqurz Baxteriane, five Wil 
„ lielmi Baxteri opera poſthuma. Prz- 
&© mittitur eruditi autoris vitæ a ſeipi we 
« ſeripti᷑ fragmentum.”” | 
It was,re-publiſhed-in 2/731, with thi 
title, © Glo arium antiquitatum Re 
% manarum, a Willielmo Batter, Cor 
et navio, ſcholæ Merciariorum pre 
«© fecto. Accedunt eruditi autoris vin 
& a ſeipſo conſcriptæ fragmentum, 4 
« ſelectæ quædam ejuſdem epiſtole," bi. 
fru] under this title, . Gulieini 
„ Baxteri qu ſuperſunt enarrations 


„ tyras. Accedit rerum et verborut 
cs obſeryatione digniorom qua in if 
« dem ocourrunt, index Jocupletifhmu 


Apts x m; eft, et ſua, zextumque ipſum * Aceurante Gülielmo Mofe, A. M, ol 
pPlurimis lecis vel corruptum vel © R. S. Soc 6} 


ofs a great maſter of the ancient Britiſh and Iriſh tongues, 
ne and well {killed in the Latin and Greek as well as the no:th- 
long ern and eaſtern languages. He kept a correſpondence with 
1aPpih moſt of the learned men of his time, eſpecially with the'fa- 


mous antiquarian Mr. Edward Lhwyd. | Some of Mr.-Bax- 
ter's letters to him are publiſhed in his Gloffarium anti- 


n em 


any] quitatum Romanarum.” There are likewiſe in the ce Philo- 
15 4 ſophical Tranſactions“ two letters of his to Dr. Har wood, 
. one concerning the town of Veroconium, or Wroxeter, in No. 306. 


Shropſhire, and the other concerning the hypocauſta, or b. 2236-- 


mY ſweating-houſes of the ancients; and another to Dr. Hans 
) Sloane, ſecretary to the Royal Society, containing an abſtract No, 317. 


ad be. 
to th 
ſed ſe. 


of Mr. Lhwyd's “ Archeologia Britannica. 4438. 
Mr. Baxter ſpent moſt of his life in educating youth: for 
ſome years he kept a 'boarding ſchool at Tottenham High- 


be q croſs in Middleſex, where he remained till he was choſen 
1 maſter of the Mercers ſchool in London In this ſituation 
05 be continued above twenty years, but reſigned before fis 
* death; which happened on the 31ſt of May, 1723. Some 
my further particulars of this may be ſeen in the Anecdates of 
ys. 272 DE a 9 54 
10" BAXTER (AN DREw), a very ingenious writer of Scot- Biog. Brie. 


NY land, was born in 1686, or 1687, at Old Aberdeen, of which ſec· edit. 


| city his father was a merchant, and educated in King's col- 
vas bl ege there, His principal employment was that of a private 
Wit utor to young gentlemen ; and among others of his pupils 


offariun | f 
» fin ere Lord Grey, Lord Blantyre, and Mr. Hay of Drummel- 
n zier. About 1724, be married the daughter of a clergyman 


in the ſhire of Berwick. A few years after he publiſhed, in 


Ded 
200% © An Enquiry into the Nature of the human Soul, 
5e wi wherein its immateriality is evinced from the principles of 


na. Prz- 


a a ſeiph 


with thi 
um Ro⸗ 
ter, Cor- 
m pre 
5ris vig 
tum, 4 
iſtole, 
3ulieiml 
rrationd 
zalis St 
erboruſ 
e in ii 
ti ſſimu⸗ rey: 1 


4. M olumes, 8%. In 1750, Was publiſhed, ** An Appendixte-: 
wat 


&7 Fn 


ß. 
he endeavours to remove ſome. difficulties, which had beer 
ſtarted againſt his notions of the 5 vis inertiee” of maiter, by 
Maclaurin, in his “ Account of Sir Iſage Newton's Philoſo- 

< phical Diſcoveries.” Lo this piece Mr. Baxter prefixed a 
dedication to Mr. John Wilkes, with whom he had commenced 
an ay" RPA abroad. He died tis year, April the 2 36, 
after ſuffering for ſome months undet à complication of dif. 
orders, of which the gout was the chief | 

- He left a wife, three daughters, and one ſoti, Mr. Alexan. 
der Baxter; from which laſt the authors of Biographia Bri- 
tannica received, as they inform us, ſundry particulars of 


bis life. He was a very ingenious and knowing man: the 
French, German, and Dutch languages were ſpoken by him 
with much eaſe, the Italian tolerably; and he wrote and 
read them all, together with the Spaniſh. He was a man alſo of 

great integrity, humanity, and candour ; his candour appears, 

: 2 1 Pg moſt frikinghy from this, inaſmuch as though hl 
Wilkes had made himſelf fo very. obnoxious ta the Scottiſh 
nation in general, yet Mr. Baxter kept up with him an af- 

. .__  feQionate correſpondence to the, laſt, even after he was un. 
Letters to Able to write to him with his own hand. He left many ma- 
— from nuſcripts behind him: he would gladly have finiſhed his work 
n. . upon the human ſoul: I own,” ſays he to Mr. Wilkes, 
__ ..* if it had been the will of heaven, I would gladly have 
e lived, till J had put in order the ſecond part of the En- 

« quiry, ſhewing the immortality of the human ſoul; but 

<« Infinite Wiſdom cannot be miſtaken in calling me ſooner, 

& Our blindneſs makes us form wiſhes,” It was, indeed, 

what he conſidered it, his capital work: à ſecond edition of 

it was publiſhed, in two volumes, 8vo, in 1737, and a third 


: 1 54 M ⁰ / 8 
See be  BAYLE (PETER), author of the Hiſtorical and Critical 
Exglib Dictionary, born Nov. 18, 164), at Carl, a ſmall town in 
Tranſlation „ 5/3, © | 1 e 
of Des Mai. the county of Foix, was the ſon, of John Bayle, a Proteſtant 
' zeaux's Life minifter, Peter gave early proofs. of a fine genius, which 
of Boyle, his father cultivated with the utmoſt care: he himſelf taught 
bim the Latin and Greek languages, and ſent him to the 
Proteſtant academy at Puylaurens in 1666. The ſame year, 
When upon a vilit to his father, be applied ſo. cloſely to hi 
 Fudies, that it brought upon him an illneſs which kept bin 
. at Carla above eighteen months, upon bis recovery he re 
umi. p. 2. turned to Puylaurens to proſecute his ſtudies; afterward 
went to Toulouſe in 1669, and attended the lectures in tht 


7 | books which de read 
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Poylaurens raifed ſeveral ſeruples in his mind in regard to 
the Proteſtant religion ; his doubts were increaſed by ſome 


Virgin, and adorned with her picture, which was orna- 
mented with ſeveral emblematical figures, repreſenting the 


010- diſputes he had with a prieſt, who lodged in the ſame houſe 
ed a with him at Toulouſe. He thought the Proteſtant tenets 
iced were falſe, becauſe he could not anſwer all the arguments 
2 30, raiſed againſt them, ſo that about a month after bis arrival 
di. at Toulouſe he embraced the Roman catholic religion. This ge the Eng · 
4 was matter of great concern to all his relations. Mr. Ber-lihTrandar.. 
Lan- tier, biſnop of Rieux, rightly judging, that after this 5 
Bri- young Bayle had no reaſon to expect any aſſiſtance from his ef Bayle, 
s of relations, took upon him the charge of his maintenance. p- 4. 
_ the They piqued themſelves much at Toulouſe upon the acqui- 
hin ſition of fo promiſing a young man. When it came to his ” 
0 turn to defend theſes publicly, the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons- > 
Iſo of of the clergy, parliament, and city affiſted there, ſo that there | 4 
e had hardly ever been ſeen in the univerſity a more ſplendid > 7 
20 and numerous audience. The theſes were dedicated to the 0 


converſion of the reſpondent. Ibid. 


y w. Some time after Mr. Bayle's converſion, Mr. Naudis de 


work Bruguiere,' a young gentleman of great wit and penetration, 
ilkes, WW and 2 relation of his, happened to come to Toulouſe, where 
7 have he lodged in the ſame houſe with him. They diſputed warmly 
j about religion, and aſter having puſhed the arguments on 


| both ſides with great vigour, they uſed to examine them \ 
over again coolly, Theſe familiar diſputes often puzzled 


Ne Mr. Bayle, and made him diſtruſt ſeveral opinions of the 
non d church of Rome, fo that he ſecretly condemned himſelf for 
| Chird having embraced them too precipitately. Some time after 
; Mr. de Pradals came to Toulouſe, whom Mr. Bayle's father 
. i had defired to viſit him, hoping he would in a little time gain 
> he his confidence; and this gentleman ſo far ſucceeded, that 


WWW Bayle one day owned to him his having been too haſty in enter- _ 
e vu ing into the church of Rome, ſince he now found ſeveral | 
ie Bi of her doctrines contrary to Reaſon and Scripture. Auguft * 


| dau 1670, he departed ſecretly from Toulouſe, where he had ſtaid 

20 ny eighteen months, and retired to Mazeres in the Lauragais, 

e der to a country houſe of Mr. du Vivie. His elder brother came 

bn thither the day after, with ſome miniſters of the neighbour- 

LA * hood; and next day Mr. Rival, miniſter of Saverdan, re- | 

NE * ceived his abjuration in preſence of his elder brother and tw. o-. 
2d " other miniſters, and they obliged him inſtantly to ſet out for 

4 Geneva, Soon after his arrival here, Mr. de Normandie, Skis i 
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abilities, employed him as tutor to his ſons. Mr. Baſnage at 
that time lodged with this gentleman, and it was here Mr. 
Bayle commenced his acquaintance with him. When he 
had been about two years at Geneva, at Mr. Baſnage's re- 
commendation he entered into the family of the, count de 
Dhona lord of Copet, as tutor to his children; but not lik- 
ing the ſolitary life he led in this family, he left it, and went 
to Roan in Normandy, where he was employed as tutor to a 
merchant's ſon: but he ſoon grew tired of this place alſo. His 
great ambition was to be at Paris; he went accordingly 
thither in March 1675, and, at the recommendation of the 
marquis de Ruvigny, was choſen tutor to meſſieurs de Be- 
ringhen, brothers to M. de Beringhen, counſellor in the par- 

| | liament of Paris. 5 „%% ᷑ 
eee Some months after his arrival at Paris, there being a va- 
Content cancy of a profeſſorſhip of philoſophy at Sedan, Mr. Baſnage 
and Minu- propoſed Mr. Bayle to Mr. Jurieu, who promiſed to. ſerve 
toll. him to the 1 of his power, and deſired Mr. Baſnage to 
| write to him to come immediately to Sedan. But Mr. Bayle 
. excuſed himſelf, fearing leſt if it ſhould be known that he had 
changed his religion, which was a ſecret to every. body in 
that country but Mr. Baſnage, it might bring him into 
trouble, and the Roman catholics from thence take occaſion 
to diſturb the proteſtants at Sedan, Mr. Jurieu was ex- 
tremely ſurprized at his refuſal z and even when Mr. Baſ- 
nage communicated the reaſon, he was of opinion it ought 
not to hinder Mr. Bayle's coming, ſince, he and Mr, Baſnage 

| being the only perſons privy to the ſecret, Mr. Bayle could 
- Thid, run no manner of danger. Mr. Baſnage therefore wrote 
| again to Mr. Bayle, and prevailed with him to come to 
Sedan. He had three competitors, all natives of Sedan, the 
friends of whom endeavoured to raiſe prejudices againſt him 
becauſe he was a ſtranger. But the affair being left to be de- 
termined by diſpute, and the candidates having agreed to 

make their theſes without books or preparation, Mr. Bayle 
defended his theſes with ſuch perſpicuity and ſtrength of ar- 
gument, that, in ſpite of all the intereſt of his adverſaries, the 
ſenate of the univerſity determined it in his favour ; and not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition he met with upon his firſt 
coming, th Sedan, his merit ſoon procured him univerſal 
ENCeEM.. | | | 5 | „ | 

| EE 05 atk of the duke of Luxemburgh made 2 
© great noiſe: he had been accuſed of impieties, ſorcery, and 
SE 55 poiſonings, but was acquitted, and the proceſs againſt 
bim ſuppreſſed. Mr. Bayle, baving been ee we 
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* harveſt-vacition, had heard many particulars concerning this 
affair. He compoſed an harangue on the ſubject, wherein 
the marſhal is ſuppoſed to vindicate himſelf before his judges, 


This ſpeech is a ſmart ſatire upon the duke and ſome other 


perſons. He afterwards wrote one more ſatirical, by way of 


_ _ criticiſm upon the harangue. He ſent theſe two pieces to 


Mr. Minutoli, deſiring his opinion of them; and, that he 


might ſpeak his mind more freely, he concealed his being 
the author. About this time father de Valois, a Jeſuit ofLet:Mar.24. 
Caen, publiſhed a book, wherein he maintained that the ſen- 


timents of M. Des Cartes concerning the eſſence and proper- 


ties of body, were repugnant to the doctrine of the church, 


and agreeable to the errors of Calvin on the ſubje& of the | 


. euchariſt, Mr. Bayle read this performance, and judged it 


well done. He was of opinion the author had inconteſtably 


proved the point in queſtion, to wit, that M. Des Cartes 


principles were contrary to the faith of the church of Rome, 


and agreeable to the doctrine of Calvin. He took occafion 


from thence to write his © Sentimens de M. Des Cartes tou- ; 
'« chant Veflence, &c.” wherein he maintained Des Cartes's 


principles, and anſwered all the arguments by which father 
de Valois had endeavoured to confute them, 1 | 


The great comet, which appeared December 1680, having 


. filled thegenerality of people with fear and aſtoniſhment, in- 


duced Mr. Bayle to think of writing a letter on this ſubject 
to be inſerted in the Mercure Galant ;” but finding he had 
ſuch abundance of matfer as exceeded the bounds of a letter 


for that periodical work, he reſolved to print it by itſelf, and 


accordingly ſent it to M. de Viſe. He deſired M. de Viſe'to 
give it to his printer, and to procure a licence for it from M. 
de la Reynie, lieutenant of the police, or a privilege from 


the king if that was neceſſary; but M. de Viſe having re- 


turned for anſwer, that M. de la Reynie being unwilling to 
take upon him the conſequences of printing it, it would be 
neceſſary to obtain the approbation of the doctors: before a 
royal privilege could be applied for; which being a tedious 
and difficult affair, Mr. Bayle gave over all thoughts of hav- _ 
ing u oo gies be, ES 

The Proteſtants in France were at this time in a diſtreſſed 
ſituation ;/ not a year paſſed without ſome infringement of the 
edit of Nantz, and it was at length reſolved to ſhut up heit 


academies. i That at Sedan was _— ſuppreſſed * . 


arret of Lewis XIV. dated the qth of 
Bayle ſtaid fix or ſeven weeks at Sedan after the ſüppreſſom 
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but not receiving any during that time, he lefe Saas 
2d of September, and arrived at Paris the 7th of the ſame 
month, not being determined whether he ſhould go to Rot- 
| wa or England, or continue in France ; but whilſt he 
was in this uncertainty he received an invitation to Rotter- 
dam, for which place he accordingly. ſet out, and arrived 
there the zoth of October, 1681. He was appointed pro- 
feſſor of philoſophy and hiſtory, with a ſalary of five hundred 
guilders per annum. The year following he publiſhed his 
Letter concerning Comets; and father Maimbourg baving 
publiſhed about this time his Hiſtory of Calviniſm,” 
wherein he endeavours to draw upon the Proteſtants the 
contempt and reſentment of the Catholics, Mr. Bayle wrote a 
| piece to confute his Hiſtory: in this he has inſerted ſeve· 
x ral circumſtances relating to the life and diſputes of Mr. 
Mlaimbourg, and has given a ſketch of his — Ay 
is thought to have a ſtrong likeneſs. - 
| The reputation which Mr. Bayle had now acquired, in- 
=, _ duced the States of Friezland, in 1684, to offer him a pro- 
feſſorſhip in their univerſity; but he wrote them a letter of 
thanks, .and declined the offer. This ſame year he began 
to publiſh his Nouvelles de la republique des lettres: and 
the year following he wrote a ſecond. _ to his 85 enn 
s on the hiſtory of Mr. Maimbourg.” . 
In 1686, he was drawn into a diſpute in relation to dis. 
famous Chriſtiana queen of Sweden; in his © Journal for 
«6 April,” he took notice of a printed letter, ſuppoſed to have 
been written by her Swediſh majeſty to the chevalier de Ter- 
lon, wherein ſhe condemns the perſecution of the prote- 
ſtants in France. He inſerted the letter itſelf in his“ Jour- 
nal for May,“ and in that of « June” following he ſays, | 
4 What we hinted at in bur laſt: month; is confirmed to us 
*« from day to day, that Chriſtiana: is the real author of the 
» letter concerning the perſecutions in France, which is 
« afcribed to her: it is a remainder of Proteſtantiſnr,” Mr. 
L-3r0-Bayle received an anonymous letter, the author of which 
ſaysz that he wrote to him of his own accord, being in duty 
bound to it, as a ſervant of the queen. He complains that 
Mr. Bayle, ſpeaking of her majeſty, ealled her only Chriſti- 
na, without any title; he finds alſo great fault with his call- 
inge the letter “ a remainder of Proteſtantiſm. He blames 
him likewiſe for inſerting the words © I am, in the conclu- 
1 : figg of the letter. Fhefe words,” ſays" this anonymous 
IF. , writer are not her majeſty's;. a queen, as ſhe is, cannot 
. 0 10 _ * oy! * N 0 28 . per- 
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cc ſons, and Mr, de Terlon is not of that number.” Mr. 
| Bayle wrote a vindication of himſelf as to theſe particulars, 
with which the author of the anonymous letter declared him- 
ſelf ſatisfied, excepting what related to the remainder of 
„ Proteſtantiſm.” He would not admit of the defence with 
regard to that expreſſion; and, in another letter, adviſed 55 
him to retract that expreſſion. He adds in a poſtſcript, Let. Mar. 38. 
« You mention in your Journal of Auguſt, a ſecond letter 
« of the queen, which you ſcruple to publiſh, Her majeſty 
£ would be glad to ſee that letter, and you will do a thing 
s agreeable to her, if you would ſend it to her. You might 
4 take this opportunity of writing to her majeſty. This 
e counſe] may be of ſome uſe to you, do not negle it.” 
Mr. Bayle took the hint, and wrote a letter to her majeſty, 
dated the 14th of November, 1686, to which the queen, on Ibid. p. 35. 
the 14th of December, wrote the following anſwer: Ibid, p. 34. 


* 


„ 


4 I have received your excuſes, and am willing you 
„ ſnould know by this letter, that I am ſatisfied: with them. 
„% am obliged to the zeal of the perſon, who gave you oc- 
„ caſion of writing to me; for Iam very glad to know you. 
© You expreſs ſo much reſpe&t and affection for me, that I 
. *< pardon you fincerely; and I would have you know, that ; 
„ nothing gave me offence but that Remainder of Proteſt- 
„ antiſm, of which you accuſed me. I am very delicate on 
« that head, becauſe. nobody can ſuſpect me of it, without 
„ Jefſening my glory, and injuring me in the moſt ſenſible 
* manner. You would do well, if you ſhould even acquaint 
the public with the miſtake you have made, and with your 
<< regret for it. This is all that remains to be done by you, 
jn order to deſerve my being entirely ſatisfied with you. 
As to the letter which you have ſent me, it is mine 
« without doubt; and fince you tell me that it is printed, 
you will do me a pleaſure if you fend me ſome; copies ß 
it. As I fear nothing in France, ſo neither do I fear any 
„ thing at Rome. My fortune, my blood, and even my 
<« life, are entirely devoted to the ſervice of the Church 5 but 
<< I flatter nobody, and will never ſpeak anything but the 
truth. Lam obliged to thoſe who have been pleaſed to 
<< publiſh my letter, for I do not at all diſguiſe' my Tenti- 
< ments. I thank God, they are too noble and too honou -r 
able to be diſowned. However, it is not true,” that his 
jetter was written to one of my miniſters. As I hae 
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(„6 places have friends and ſervarits and 1 Nate poſſibly 5 


% many in France, notwithſtanding of the court, as any 
« where in the world. This is P the aucb, mac yo 
c may regulate yourſelf accordingly. 0 | 

But you ſhall not get off ſo cheap as you dunn ine 'I 
be will enjoin you a penance; which is, that you will hence- 


44 forth take the trouble of ſending me all curious books that 


0. 


«© ſhall be publiſhed in Latin, French, Spaniſh, or Italian, 
c“ on whatever ſubject or ſcience, provided they are worthy 
te of being looked into; I do not even except romances or 


ec ſatites: and above all, if there are any books of chemiſtry, 
*I defire you may ſend them to me as ſoon as poſſible. Do 
4 not forget likewiſe to ſend me your Journal.“ I ſhall or- 
der that you be paid for whatever you lay out, do but ſend 
* me an accountof it. This will be the moſt agreeable and 
. moſt important ſervice that can be done me. N God 


hi Lena hot 


8 


Ji now 8 pales 0 Mr. Bayle ſhould acquaint the 


public with the miſtake he had made, and his regret for it, 


in order to merit that princeſs's entire latisfaction. This he 
did in his Journal of January, 1687.” We have been 
informed to our incredible ſatisfaction, ſays he, that 


te the queen of Sweden having ſeen the ninth article of the 


+ 66 Journal of Auguſt, 1686,“ has been pleaſed to be ſatisfied 
$+ with the explanation we gave there. Properly, jt was 
„ only the words Remainder of Proteſtantiſm, which had 


sc the misfortune to offend. her majeſty; for as her majeſiy 
se is very delicate on that ſubject, and deſires that all the 


« world ſhoyld know, that after having carefully examined 
te the different religions, ſhe had found none to be true dut 
«<6 the Roman catholic, and that ſhe has heartily embraced it F | 


it was injurious to her glory to give occaſion for the lea 


e ſufpicion of her ſincerity. We are therefore very ſorry 
e that we have made uſe of an expreſſion, which has been 
50 underſtood in af ſenſe ſo very different from our intention; ; 
and we would have been very far from making uſe of it, 
if ue bad. foreſeen that it was liable to any ambiguity : 

. ig beſidesthe reſpect which we, together with all the 
6, 
- ++. ration of the univerſe from her earlieſt days, we join with 
the utmoſt zeal in that particular obligation which all men 


orid, owe to ſo great a queen, who bas been the admi- 


2 of letters are under to do her homage, becauſe of the ho- 
1 1 


»* 


5 
66 Cnnrerina ALEXANDRA, 


* bas done the ſciences, by AF pleaſed . 
N „ 


* 
; - 4 F 4 


ing betwixt him and Me. 


„ v 
by 


. 7 
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« Iy to examine their beauties, and to protect them ina 
« giftinguiſhing manner.“ ETD Woe. | 


The petſecution which the Proteſtants at this time ſuffered 


in France affected Mr. Bayle extremely, He made occafion- 
ally ſome reflections on their ſufferings in his Journal ;” 


and he wrote a pamphlet alſo on the ſubject. Some time after 
he publiſhed his Commentaire philoſophique,” upon theſe 


words, Compel them to come in:“ but the great applica- 
tion he gave to this and his other works, threw him into a fit 
of ſickneſs, which obliged him to diſcontinue his Literary 


% Journal.“ Being adviſed to try a change of air, he left 
Rotterdam, and went to Cleves, whence, after having con- 
tinued ſome time, he removed to Aix la Chapelle, and 
- thence returned to Rotterdam. In 1690, the famous book; Let. Mar. 35. 
entitled, Avis aux Refugiez,” &c. made its appearance: 
Mr. Jurieu, who took Mr. Bayle for the author, wrote a 
piece againſt it, and prefixed an advice to the public, wherein 


he calls Mr. Bayle a profane perſon, and a traitor engaged in 


the magiſtrates of Amfterdam, who adviſed' him to a recon- 
eiliation with Mr, Bayle, and enjoined them not to publiſh 


any thing againſt each other till it was examined by Mr. 


Boyer, the penſioner of Rotterdam. But, notwithſtanding 


tion of himſelf; 


In November, 1690, Mr. | de Beauval advertiſed in his. 
6 Journal,” a ſcheme for a Critical Dictionary. This was 
the work of Mr; Bayle. The articles of thy three firſt letters © 


of the alphabet deere prepared; but a diſpute happen- 
de 


N . 
- 


N de Beauval, obliged Rim for ſome 
time to lay aſide the work. Nor did he reſume” I eil May, 
1692, when he publiſhed his ſcheme; but the publie, not 
approving of bis plan, he threw it into a different ſorm, ang 
the firſt volume was publiſhed in Auguſt, 1695, and the fee © 
eond the October following. The work was extremely. well © 
F H 4 „ YO 5 


ig. 


a conſpiracy againſt the ſtate, As ſoon as Mr. Bayle had read Ibid. p. 512 
this libel againſt him, he went to the Grand Schout of Rotter - | 
dam, and offered to go to priſon, provided his accuſer' would 
. accompgny him, and undergo the puniſhment he deſerved, 
if the accuſation was found unjuſt. | He publiſhes alſo an 
anſwer to Mr. Jurieu's charge; and as his reputation, nay his 
very life was at ſtake, in caſe the accuſation of treaſon was 
proved, he therefore thought himſelf not obliged to keep any 
terms with his accuſer, and attacked him with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. Mr. Jurieu loſt” all patience ; he applied himſelf to 


/ 


* * x7 x * 


5 . a. #4 1 : : 8 wis. . o 
this prohibition, Mr. Jurieu attacked Mr. Bayle again with phi 
ſo much'paſſion, that he forced him to write a new: vindica- 


» » 4 
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received 5 the 8 5 it 1 him in freſh, diſpaes 
particularly with M. Jurieu and the abbe Renaudot. Mr. 
Jurieu publiſhed a piece, wherein he endeavoured to engage 
the eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies to condemn the © Dictionary:“ he 
_ preſented i it.to the ſenate fitting at Delft, but they took no 
notice of the affair. The conſiſtoty of Rotterdam granted 
Mr. Bayle a hearing; and after having beard his anſwers to 
their remarks on his © Dictionary,“ declared themſelves ſatiſ- 
fied, and adviſed him to communicate this to the public. 
Mr. Jurieu made another attempt with the conſiſtory in 1698; 
and ſo far he prevailed, that they exhorted Mr. Bayle. to be 
more cautious about his principles in the ſecond edition of 
bis (e Dictionary,“ which was publiſhed i in. e many 
_ additions and improvements. 
Mr. Bayle was a moſt laborious and indefatigable. writer, 
In one of his letteres to Des Maizeaux, be ſays, that ſince his 
| | twentieth year he hardly remembers to have had any leiſure, 
Niceron, His intenſe application contributed perhaps to impair his con · 
. ſtitution, for it ſoon began to decline. He had a decay of 
the, lungs, which weakgned him conſiderably ; and As this 
Was a diſtemper which fad cut off ſeveral. of his family, 
ju nen it to be mortal, and would take no medicines. He 
the 28th of December, 1 H writ 
995 greateſt part of the day. wrote ſeveral books beſides 
what we have mentioned, many of which were in his own 
defence . attacks he had received from the abbẽ Renau- 
2 le Clerc, M. Jaquelot, and others; a, particular 
at of his works may de ſeen in the. ſixth volume of 
Xt Amon the productions which do honour. to the 
Wt Tv. Mr. Voltaire has not mitted; the 
&/ Critical, DiQienary” of our author: I is, the firſt work 
of the kind,” he ſays, ( in which a man may learn to 
4 ſhink.“ He cenſufes indeed thoſe articles which. con- 
| tain only a detail of minute facts, as unworthy either of 
Bayle, an underſtanding reader, or poſterity, In plaeing 
him, continues the ſame author, amongſt the writers who 
do hondur to the age of Lewis XIV. although a refugee in 
Holland, I wal. conform to the decree of the parliament of 
Toulouſe, bach whe it, declared. bis will yalid in France, 
notwithſtanding the rigour of the laws, expreſſy ſaid, * that 
| b Arber man could not be oa bde reden a Feen 28 0 


þ w_ 1 Aix. ( 1 * of 92 He ciemnrable 1 
„ 4 ae The Practice of Piety.“ He was born at Caer- 
maden in LO OO _ Oxford,. made miniſter of 


| Eveſham 


* 1 
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Eveſham in Worceſterſhire about 1611, became chaplain to 

king James, and promoted to the ſee of Bangor in 1616. Athen, O. 
His book is dedicated to the high and mighty prince, vol. i. 

« Charles prince of Wales; and the author tells his bigh-Biegrark. - 


The deſign was good; and the reception this book has met 
with, may be known from the numbex. of its editions, that 

in Bvo, 1734, being the fifty-ninth. This prelate died in 
| 1632, leaving four ſons, of whom  , -, . + 


BAYLY (Tromas), was ſomewhat diſtinguiſhed. He was 
educated at Cambridge; and, having commenced B. A. was 
preſented to the ſubdeanery of Wells by Charles I. in 2638. © 
In 1644, he retired with other loyaliſts to Oxford; and two 
years after we find him with the marquis of Worceſter in Rag | 
land caſtle. When this was ſurrendered to the [parliament ; 
army, he travelled into France and other countries; but te- 
turned the year after the king's death, gd publiſhed. at Lon- 
don, in 8vo. a book, intitled, '<« Certatnen Religioſum: or, 

« conference between king Charles I. and Henry late mar- 

« quis of Worceſter, concerning religion, in Ragland caſtle, 

« anno. 1646,” But this conference was believed to have no 
real foundation, and conſidered as nothing elſe than a pro- 
logue to the declaring of himſelf a Papiſt. The ſame year, 
1649, he publiſhed, The Royal Charter granted unto 
Kings by God bimſelf, &c. to which is added, A Trea- 

« tiſe, wherein is proved, that epiſcopacy is jure diuino, vo. 
Theſe writings giving offence, occaſioned him to be ſearched 

out, and committed to Newgate 3 whence eſcaping, he re- 

tired to Holland, and became a flaming Roman Catholic. 
During his confinement in Newgate, . he wrote a piece in- 
ticled, “ Herba Parietis : or, The Wall-Flower, as it grows 
out of the Stone-chamber belonging to the Metropolitan 
« Priſon ; being an hiſtory, which is partly true, partly ro- 

% mantic, morally divine; :whereby a marriage betWeerr - 
Reality and Fancy is ſolemnized by Divinity..Lond. 1650, 
in a thin folio. Some time after, he left Holland, and ſettled 

at Douay; where he publiſhed another book, Intituled, 
« The End; to Controverſy. between the Roman Catfivlic 
« and Proteſtant Religions, juſtified by all the Teveral many, © 
ner of ways, whereby all kinds of Controverſies, of Wat 
* nature ſoever, are uſually. or can poſlibly be determined. + * © ] 
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At laſt this Tingular perſon went to Italy, where Hs "ved 

and died extremely poor (although ſome Catholics ſaid, that 

hae died in cardinal Ottoboni's family): for Dr. Trevor, fel 
Athen. low of Merton college, who was in Italy 1659, told Mr. 


* Aan. Wood ſeveral times, that Dr. Bayly died obſcurely in an 


e and hem. be OT ſeen the 05 where be was 
buried,” 


- BEALE. MAIN, a 3 in "I ien of 
Cbarles II. was daughter of Mr. Cradock, miniſter of Walton 


Di 0 upon err, Dur born in Suffolk | in in — © She was aflidu- 
1 of 
- Painters, 


2770, 40. 


5 11 8 0 itia 50 de was lietle iner er to any of ler os 
„ temporaries, either for colouring,” ſtrength, force, or 
life; inſomuch that ſir Peter was greatly taken with her 
We. performances," as he would often acknowledge. She 
n of colours, and was ex- 
8 ceedingiy induſtrious,” "She was greatly reſpected and 
encouraged by many of the moſt eminent among the clergy. 
of that time: ſhe took the portraits of "Tillotſon, Stilling- 
| fleet, Patrick, Wilkins, &c. ſome of which are . 
ing at the Kar of IHcheſter's, at Melbury i in Dorſetſhire. 
the manuſcripts of Mr. Oldys, ſhe is celebrated ſor her . 
'Biogr, Brit. as well as for her painting; and is ſtyled “ that maſeuline 
adedit. 4e poet, as well as painter, the incomparable Mrs. Beale.” 
In Dr. S. Woodford's tranſlation of the“ Pſalms” arg two 
or three verſions cf particular Pſalms by Mrs. Beale; whom, 
iim his preface, he calls * an abſolutely compleat gentle- 
% woman.” He ſays farther, © I have hardly obtained leave 
4 to nor this volume of mine with two or three verſions, 
4 Jong ſince done, by the truly virtuous Mrs. Mary Beale; 
„among whoſe leaſt accompliſhments it is, that ſhe has 
„ made painting and poetry, which in the fancies of others 
* had only before a kind of likeneſs, in her own to be really 
« the ſame. The reader, 1 hope, will pardon this public 
fac acknoWledgmefit, which 2 make to ſo en e a Pes 
e ſon ? | | 
She died," Dee. 28, 7207 in her 66th year. She had 
* ſons, Who both exerciſed the art of painting ſome little 
time: one of them, "afterwards, ſtudied” phyſic under Dr. 
"Sydenham, and practiſed at Coventry, where he and. his 
N can There is an nes wad e from 2 
in 
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deiating by herſelf, of Mrs. Beale, in Walpole's ze Anec- 
6 dotes of Painting in England.. 


BEATON, or BeToN (David), archbiſhop of St. An. Keith's 


drew's, in Scotland, and cardinal of the Roman church, Fit: of the 15 
$ born 1494, and educated in the univerſity of St. Andrew's. Church and 


He was afterwards ſent over to the univerſity of Paris, where state in 

he ſtudied divinityz and when he attained a proper age, Scotland, 
entered into holy orders. In 1519, he was appointed reſi- cap. 1. f 
dent at the court of France; about the ſame time his uncle Bdia. 2734. 
- James Beaton, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, conferred upon him | 
the rectory of Campſay;z and in 1523 his uncle, being then 

archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, gave him the abbacy of Aber- 

brothock. David returned to Scotland in 1525, and in mid. 

1528 was made lord privy ſeal. In 15 33, he was ſent again 

o France, in conjunction with fir Thomas Erſkine, to con- 7 
firm the leagues ſubſiſting betwixt the two kingdoms, and to 
bring about a marriage for king James V. with Magdalene, 


ie daughter of his Chriſtian majeſty ; but the princeſs being at 
. this time in a very bad ſtate of health, the marriage could - 
1d not then take effect. During his reſidence however at the | 


rench court, he received many favours from his Chriſtia ft 


p- majeſty. : King James having gone over to France, had the 
2H princeſs Magdalene given him in perſon, whom he eſpouſed 


on the firſt of January, 1537. Beaton returned to Scotland 
with their majeſties, where they arrived the 29th of May; 

but the death of the queen having happened the July follow- 

ing, he was ſent over again to Paris, to negociate a ſecond . 
marriage for the king with the lady Mary, daughter to the 

duke of Guiſe; and during his ſtay at this time at the court 

le- of France, he was conſecrated: biſhop of Mirepoix. All 

ve things being ſettled in regard to the marriage, in the month 

ns, of June, he embarked with the new queen for Scotland, 

e; where they arrived in July: the nuptials were celebrated at 

125 dt. Andrew's, and the February following the coronation 
ers was performed with great ſplendor and magnificence in the _- 
ly Wabbey church of Holy-rood-houſe, «© > oo 
lic. Beaton, though at this time only coadjutor of St. An- 
ct- drew's, yet had all the power and authority of he arch-* _ 
bimop; and in order to ſtrengthen the catholic intereſt in empſter, 


a. 


had Scotland, pope Paul III. raiſed him to a cardinalſhip, by the#Þ*:- on 3 

tile Wititle of St, Stephen in Monte Ccelo, Dec. the z0th, 1 538. . . 88. eq 
Dr. ing Henry VIII. having intelligence of the ends propoſed = * * 
his by the pope in creating him a cardinal, ſent a very able mi- 

n 2 aiter to king James, with particular inſtructions upon a dees 

ing ä SE „ 5 Yo. ſcheme. 552 . 


1 . See 6rRalph ſcheme to procure the cardinal's diſgrace ; but it did not tab 
; Fader) Let. effect. A few months after, the old archbiſhop dying, the 
= P» y31==36, > 2 i 2 3 8 
1 | Cardinal ſucceeded, and it was upon this promotion that he 
| . © - began to ſhew his warm and perſecuting zeal for the church 
of Rome. Soon after his inſtallment, he got together, in the 
Cathedral of St. Andrew's, a great confluence of perſons 
the full rank, both clergy. and laity, to whom, from a thro 
+. / - exceed for the purpoſe, he made a ſpeech; wherein he re 
- _ " preſented to them the danger wherewith the church ua 
+. __ Threatened by the increaſe of heretics, who had the boldneh 
3 to proſeſs their opinions, even in the king's court; where, 
4 nid he, they find but too great countenance :-'and he men. 
| tttioned by name fir John Borthwick, whom he had cauſed to 
de cited to that diet, for diſperſing heretical books, and hold. 
| ing ſeveral opinions contrary to the doctrine of the Roma 
Keith. vol. j. church. Then the articles of accufation were read agpaink 
| p-x0- him, and fir John appearing neither in perſon nor by proxy, 
was declared a heretic, his goods confiſcated, and himſel 
burnt in eſſigy. Six John retired to England, where he wa 
_ * kindly received by King Henry, who ſeat him into Germany, 
in his name, to conclude a treaty with the proteſtant princes 
proceeded againſt for hereſy ; ſeveral others were alſo proſe- 
; euted, and among the reſt George Buchanan the celebrated 
poet and hiſtorian: and as the king left all to the management 
_ of the cardinal, it is hard to ſay to what lengths ſuch a furious 
_ zealot might have gone, had not the king's death put a ſtop 
to his arbitrary proceedings. O08]: 


When the king died, there being none fo near him as the 
. cardinal}, it was from thence ſuggeſted by his enemies, that 

he. forged bis will; and it was ſet aſide, notwithſtanding 

ke had it proclaimed over the crofs of Edinburgh, in or 

Buck. Hift. der to eftabliſh the regency in the earls of Argyle, Huntley, 
Eb. ** Arran, and himſelf. He was excluded from the government, 
: and the earl of Arran was declared fole regent during tht 
minority of queen Mary. Thie was chiefly effected by the 

_ 7 noblemen in the Engliſh intereſt, who, after having ſent 
- —Sadters the cardinal prifoner to Blackneſs caſtle, managed the public 
1 Letters, 3 affairs af they pleaſed. Things did not remain long however 
F-77339; in this: ſituation; for the ambitious enterpriſing cardinal, 
'*- _ though confined, raiſed: fo ftrong a party, that the regent, 


Wi: —* © _: knowing not how to proceed, began to diflike his forme! 
b - - © fyRem, and having at length refolved to abandon it, releaicd 
= © the cardinal, and became reconciled to him. Upon tbe 

t Fovng queen's coronation, the cardinal was again 1 
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the council; and had the high office of chancellor con- 
cred upon him; and ſuch was now his influence with the 
cent, that he got him to. ſolicit the court of Rome to ap- 
int him legate à latere: from the pope, which was accor- 
His authority being now firmly eſtabliſhed, he began again 
> promote the Popiſh cauſe with his utmoſt efforts. To- 
zards the end of 1545, he viſited ſome parts of his dioceſe, 
ttended with the lord governor, and others of the 5 N N 
d ordered ſeveral perſons to be executed for hereſy, In 
546, he ſummoried a provincial aſſembly of the clergy at the - 
lack Friars in Edinburgh, in order to concert meaſures for 
ſtraining hereſy, How far they proceeded is uncertain z 
ut it is generally allowed that the cardinal was diverted from 
e purpoſes he had then in hand, by information he received 
f Mr. George Wiſhart, the moſt famous Proteſtant preacher 
Scotland, being at the houſe of Mr. Cockburn at Ormi- 
on. The cardinal, by an order from the governor, which 
as indeed with difficulty obtained, cauſed him to be appre- 
ended, He was for ſome time confined in the caſtle of 
dinburgh, and removed from thence to the caſtle of St. 
Andrews. The cardinal, having reſolved to proceed without 
elay to his trial, fummoned the prelates to St. Andrew's. 
t this meeting the archbiſhop of Glaſgow gave as his opi- 
ion, that application ſhould be made to the governor, to 
rant a commiſſion to ſome nobleman to try ſo famous a 
riſoner, that the whole blame might not lye upon the clergy. 
le was accordingly applied to, and notwithſtanding his re- 
al, and his meſſage to the cardinal, not to precipitate his 
'al; and notwithſtanding Mr. Wiſhart's appeal, as being 
e governot's priſoner, to a temporal juriſdiction; yet the 
ious prelate went on with the trial, and this innocent spotſeood, 
entleman was condemned to be burnt at St. Andrew's. HeKeith. 
ied with amazing firmneſs and reſolution: it is averred by 
dme writers, that. he propheſied in the midſt of the flames, 
ot only the approaching death of the cardinal, but the eir- 
umſtances alſo that ſhould attend it [A]. The propheeß 
owever is called in queſtion by others, who treat it 60 8 
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rge B them put a black linen Hirt. upon” 
ly given an accolint of the manner in © bim, and the other bound many« _ 
bich Vr. Wiſhart ſpent the morning. © little bags of gunpowder to all the 
his execution, proceeds thuss A «© parts of his body. In this dreſs they 
while aſter two executioners were *© brought him forth, and commanded 
ſent to him by the cardinal; one of © him to ay in the governor's outer 
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I] Archbiſhop 
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ſtory invented after the cardinal's death [B]. T. 


„ chamber, and it the fame time they 


«© erected a wooden ſcaffold in the court 
« before the caftle, and made up a pile 


„„ of wood. The windows and balco- 
<6 nies over againſt it were all hung 
. 6 with tapeſtry and 
4 with cuſhions for the cardinal and 
. his. train, to behold and take plea- © 
4 ſure in the joyful fight, even the 
„ torture of an innocent man; thus 
2 codrting the favour. of the people 
e a8 the author of fo notable a deed. 
„ There was alſo a great guard of 
4 ſoldiers, not ſo much to ſecure the 
„ execution, as for a val oſtentation 


« of power: and beſide, braſs guns 


| «were placed up and dong in all con- | 
_ ©. venient places of the caftle. Thus, 
© while the trumpets ſounded, George 


« was brought forth, mounted the 


© ſcaffold, and was faſtened with a 
cc cord to the ftake, and having ſcarce” 


(c leave to pray for the church of God, 
« the executioners fired the wood, 


<6 which immediately taking hold of 


& the powder that was tied about him, 
« blew it up into flame and ſmoke. 
& The governor of the caftle, who 


4 flood ſo near that he was finged with 


4c the flame, exhorted him in a few 
4 words to be of good cheer, and to 


& aſſ pardon of God for his offences. 
„ To whom he replied: This flame 


« occaſions trouble to my body in- 
ac deed, but it hath in no wiſe bro- 


kt my ſpirit; but he, who now 

4 looks 'down ſo proudly upon me 
. from vonder lofty place, (pointing 
„ to the cardinal). ſhall ere long be 
e ag jgnominiouſly thrown down, as 
„ „ now he proudly lolls at his caſe. 
4 Having thus ſpoken, they ſtraitened 
„ the rope which was. tied about hie 


„ "neck; and fo frangled kim; bie 
« body in a few hours being conſumed 
te aſhes in the flame.” Buch. Hiſt, 


5 Fas 


conduct, and the 


fil banginge, 


"His pro. 


_  ceedings made a great noiſe throughout the kingdom; the 

_ zealous: Papiſts applauded his 

- exclaimed againft him ag a murderer; the cardinal however 

was pleaſed with himſelf, imagining he had given a fall 
blow to hereſy, and that he te 


roteſtant 


bad ſtruck à terror into bi 


Fo 


nnen 
and his prophecy. On the oth 
fide, Mr, Keith ſuggeſts that the for 


is very doubtful, if not falſe. * i con- 


& credit to this, and to ſome other per. 
<« ſons that fuffered for religion in ou 
country, and which upon that x 
% count I have all along omitted u 


narrate. Ion I think them tidi. 


4 culous enough, and ſeemingly cos. 


4 trived, at leaft magnified, on. purpol 


& to tender the judges and clergyme 
« of that time odious and deſpicable 


in the eyes of men. And as to thi 


« paſlage concerning Mr. Wichan, it 
% may be noticed, that there is not one 


© word of it to be met with in the fi 


« edition of Mr. Konox's Hiſtory ; and 
« if the thing bad been true in fad 


cannot fee how Mr. Knox, who 


<< was ſo good an acquaintance of Mr, 
« Wiſhart's, and no farther diftat 
© from the place of his execution tha 
4 Eaſt Lothian, and who continue 


% ſome months along with the mur- 


„ derers of cardinal Beaton in the 
4 caſtle of St. Andrew's, could either 
be ignorant of the ſtory, or neglect 
4 in hiſtory ſo remarkable a prediction, 
And it has even its own weight, that 
4% fir David Lindfay, who lived at thu 
„time, and wrote a poem called © The 
© tragedy of cardinal Beaten,? in which 
& he rakes together all the worſt thiog! 
that could be ſuggeſted inft this 


* prelate, yet makes no mention either 


„of his glutting himſelf inhumaoly 
« with the ſpectacle of Mr, Wiſhart 


death, nor of any prophetical intet- 


„ mination made by Mr. Wiſhart con- 
« cerning the cardinal ; nor does Mr. 
« Fox take notice of either of the{ 
& circumſtances , ſo that Iam much « 
the mind, that it bas been a fior) 
“ trumped up a good time after the 


| . erde Keith's Hiſt, of the Church 
Buchanan in regard to the I „„ 


oo 


[ 


to Finhaven, the ſeat of the eatl of Crawford, to ſolemnize a 
marriage between the eldeſt ſon of that nobleman and his. 


daughter. Margaret, : Whilſt he was thus employed, intelli- 


gence came that the king of England was making great pre- 


arations to invade the Scottiſh coaſts. Upon this he imme- 
diately returned to St. Andrews, and appointed a day for the 


nobility and gentry of that country, which lies much expoſed 

to the ſea, to meet and conſult what was proper to be done | 
upon this occaſion. - He likewiſe began to fortify his own Buch. hift. 
caſtle much ſtronger than ever it had been before. Whilſtlib. 15. 


he was buſy about theſe matters, there came to him Norman 


Leſley, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Rothes, to ſolicit him for ſome . 


favour, who, having met with a refuſal, . was highly exaſpe- 


rated thereby, and went away in great diſpleaſure. His uncle 


Mr. John Leſley, a violent enemy to the cardinal, greatly 
aggravated this injury to his nephew, who, being paſſionate 


and of a daring ſpirit, entered into a conſpiracy. with his 
ſons to cut off. the cardinal, The 


uncle and ſome. other o cut off the „ 
accomplices. met early in the morning, on Saturday the agth 


of May. The firſt thing they did was to ſeize the porter of 
the caſtle, and to ſecure the gate: they then turned out all 


the ſervants and ſeveral workmen. . This was performed 


with ſo little noiſe, that the cardinal was not waked till they 


knockedat his chamber door, upon which he cried out, Wha 
« is there ?? John Leſley anſwered, <* My name is Leſley.” 


| © WhichLeſley?” replied the cardinal, “ Is it Norman?” It 


was anſwered, that he muſt open the door to thoſe who were 


there; but being afraid, he ſecured the door in the beſt 


manner he could. Whilſt they were endeavouring to force 
it open, the cardinal called to them, Will you have my life?“ 
John Leſley anſwered, 4+ Perhaps we will.“ Nay,” replied 
the cardinal, **ſwear untome, and I will openit.” Some authors 
ſay, that upon a promiſe being given, that no violence ſhould 


be offered, he opened the door; but however this. be, as ſoon 
as they entered, John Leſley ſmote him twice or thrice, . 


as did likewiſe Peter Carmichael ; but James Melvil, as Mr. fing 


: 


„This work, and judgement of God, although it be ſecret, 
* ought to be done with greater gravity; and, preſenting 


e the point of bis ſword, ſaid, Repent thee of thy wicked 
© life, but eſpecially of 3 the blood of that not- 
able inſtrument of God, Mr. 


* albeit the flame of fite conſumed before men, yet cries it 


** for vec 


WP. N 


— 


| | b | z of the 
Knox relates the fact, perceiving them to be in choler, Taid reform»! | 
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corge Wiſhart, which _ 
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« ther the hatred of thy perſon, the love of thy riches, nor 
„the fear of any trouble thou could'ſt have done to me in 

, particular, moved or moveth me to ſtrike thee; but on 
| « becauſe thou haſt been, and remaineſt, an obſtinate enemy 
s againſt Chriſt Jeſus and his holy goſpel.” After having 
ſpoken thus, be ſtabbed him twice or thrice through the body: 
thus fell that famous prelate, a man of great parts, but of 
pride and ambition boundleſs, and withal an eminent inſtance 


1 | of the inſtability of what the world calls Fortune. | 8 


_ BEAUMONT (Sir Jonx, ) ſon of Francis Beaumont, one 
of the judges of the common-pleas, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, and brother to the celebrated dramatic poet, F ran. 
cis Beaumont. He was born 1582, at Grace-Dieu, in 
' Leiceſterſhire, and was admitted gentleman commoner of 
| Broadgate-hall, in Oxford, 1596. After having ſpent three 
| years at the vniverſity, he removed to one of tbe inns of 
Court, but ſoon quitted the ftudy of the law, and retired to 
* Leiceſterſhire, where he married a lady of the Forteſcue 
family. In 1626, he Was knighted by king Charles, and 
died in the winter of 1628. In the youthful part of his life 
he applied himſelf to poetry, and publiſhed ſeveral pieces, 
he wrote The Crown of Thorns, a poem, in eight 
ce books: there is extant likewiſe a miſcelſany of his, in- 
tituled “ Boſworth Field.“ He has left us alfo the following 
tranſlations from the Latin poets, (viz.) Virgil's 4th evlogue, 
Horace's 6th ſatire of the ſecond book, his 29th ode of the | 
third book, and his epode. Juvenal's tenth ſatire, and Per- 
ſius's ſecond ſatire. Auſonius's ſixteenth Idyll, and Clau- 


dian's epigram of the old man of Verona. nn 2 

| The: reſt of his pieces are either on religious ſubjects, or 

of a moral kind. Drayton and Jonſon have mentioned 
him with honour and great regard, © 


4 BEAUMONT (Francis), brother of the prec 

And x celebrated dramatic writer, was born at Gtace- dieu in 

Jacob's pt-Leeiceſterſhire,” about the year 1586. He was educated at 
e, 40 . Cambridge, and afterwards admitted of the Inner Temple; 
WE. p.103- but it does not appear that he made any proficiency in the 
i Em 15 his paſſion for the Muſes being ſuch, as made him en- 
Fol. 1. tirely devote himſelf to poetry. He died in March 1615, 
col. 524. beſote he was thirty years of age, and was buried in the en- 
Woog. ib. trance of St. Benedi&s chapel, within St. Peter's, Weftmin- 


W | There is no inſcription on his tomb, but there are 0 
_ Fon or no er 3 0 rr obtaphe 


% 
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Ioitaphs to bis memor Yo» one by his elder brother fir John I 
Beaumont; the other by biſhop Corbet ; to be found in their | 
| reſpective works. r , ro TE 9 
| He left a daughter Frances Beaumont; who died in Lei-Preface pres 
ceſterſhire, ſines the year 1700. She had in her poſſeſſion nter 
ſeveral poems of her father's writing, but they were loſt. atBeaumont 
ſea in her voyage from Ireland, where ſhe bad lived ſome and Fleich- 
ne in the duke of Ormond's family. Beſides the plays inte. J. Tons 
e which he was jointly concerned with Fletcher, he wrote a fon; 1711, 
| little dramatic piece, intitled © A maſque e 
- « gentlemen; the Inner- Temple, a poetical epiſtle to Ben 
* 3 J and Verſes to bis friend maſter John Fletcher, 
6 « upon his Faithful Shepherdeſs, and other paems, printed 8 
. WT togetber in 1653, 8vo. Beaumont was eſtee med ſo good aDryten'sefs 
n judge of dramatie compoſitions, that Bea Jonſon ſubmitted n nn 
of his writings to his cotrection, and it is thought was much e 
e iadebted to him for the contrivance of his plots. What an orks, 
of WI ff<Qion he had for Beaumont appears from the following ame . 
to yerſen ace ee bun, „ wd = 
e How 1 do love thee, Beaumont and thy Muſs; == 
nd That unto whe do'ſt ſuch religion 'uſe!? 
fe Ho do l fear myſelf that am not worth it 
ar The leaſt indulgent thought thy pen drops forth fo | 
ht At ofice thou mak'ſt che happy, and nomak'ſt; 35 , 
© And giving largely to me, mote thou tak ft. erf, 
ng | What fate is mine; that ſo itſelf 'bereaves? 11 5 
le, What art is thine, that ſo thy friend deceives? . £000 ae 
he When, even there where moſt thou praiſeſt me,; pi. 133. 
er- For writing better 1 muſt etivy thee; lids. 
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0 BEAUSOBRE (Isa Ac vs), 2 very leatned Proteſtant 
writer, of French original, was born at Niort in 1659. He 
was forced into Holland, to avoid the execution of a ſen- 
tence upon him, which condemned him to make the amende 
* bmorable; and this for having broken the royal ſignet, which 
in was put upon the door of a church of the Reformed; to pre- 
4 vent the ,public profeſſion. of their religion. He went to 
ie; Berlin in 2594 was wade chaplain to the king of Pruſſia, | 
the and counſellor of the royal confiſtory,, He died in 1738, 


4 


„ fant.;” much eſteemed by, the. Reformed. 3. % Diſſerta . 
„„ £0 de Bubeme :” ac urious ; work: Fs N f 


+; + 


= , 8 
| 4.- Hiſtoire Critique de Manichte et du Manichélſme, 2 


|  Refornitet: he preuched as he wrote, and he did both with 
CVVT 
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Paris. He became in . er ee archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who ſent 


Brompton, ceeded thoſe of the firſt nol 


6 1. 5 . . ST" 5 20 5 * - 5 8 RE N 
col: . paign with king Hepry into Toulouſe, having in his own pay 


ton cel. with the young princeſs to England. He had not enjoyed 
1050 the chancellotſhip above four years, when archbiſhop Theo- 


cis in 
5 0 0 . - * N +4 \ 1 . . f gravis 
Dd oh he received him in a cold and indifferent man- victu 
* 93 5 e * 5 . 3 N 5 8 f : ER. EE. tis pr 

p. 98. VV ß ant 
Beet now betook himſelf to a quite different manner ert þ 
. * * 3 1 ff a $3< l 82 1 — 22 
of life, and put on all the gravity and auſterity of 3  officii 

£ : T * 755 bY! 5 : . : ; „ 5 

ö monk. 


. - warmth and obſtinacy, as raifed him many enemies. In a 


The 
intereſt and peace of the kingdom, they were willing to pro- 
Th this the archbiſhop replied, in the name of the whole 


| officii muneribus totus vacabat: et ans 
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CCCCCCCCCCCCCC0CC hlmflFhte anche 17 6 
zeel, in defence of the rights and privileges of the church + | 
Canterbury; and in many cafes proceeded with ſo much 


ſhort time the king and he came to an open rupture: Henry © 

endeavoured. to recal certain privileges of the clergy, W600 

had greatly abuſed their exemption from the civil courts, 

concerning which the king had received ſeveral complaints: 

while the archbiſhop ſtood up for the immunities of the clergy. 

The king convened a ſynod. of the biſhops at Weſtmioſter, 

and here demanded that the clergy, when accuſed of a 

capital offence, might take their trials in the courts of juſtice, 
queſtion put to the biſhops was, whether, in _confige- 

ration of their duty and allegiance to the king, and of the 


miſe a ſubmiſſion to the laws of his grandfather, king f entry. 
body, that they were willing to be bound by the antient 
laws of the kingdom, as far as the ptjvil-ges of the order 
would permit, ſalvs ordine ſus. The king was highly dif- 
pleaſed with this anſwer, and inſiſted on having an abſolute 
compliance, without any reſervation whatever; but the 
archbiſhop would 'by no means ſubmit, and the reſt of the | 
biſhops _ adhered for ſome time to their primate, Several of Rog. de Ho- 
the biſhops being at length gained over, and the pope inter- kh nk 
poling in the quarrel, Becket was prevailed on to acquieſce ;pogerior, 
and ſoon after the king ſummoned a convention or parlia- p. 493. apud 


ment at Clarendon, where ſeveral laws were paſſed relating Nee 
® 


to the privileges of theclergy, called from thence, the Con- Franc. 2601. 
e ſtitutions of Clarendon.” Becket afterwards repenting of ge 4. 
his compliance retired from.court, nor would officiate in the Hoved, ibid, 
church, till he ſhould receive abſolution from the pope. He 
went aboard a ſhip, in order to make his eſcape beyond ſea; 
but before he could reach the coaſt of France, the wind 
ſhifting about, he was driven back to England, The king 
ſummoned a parliament at Northampton 1165, where the 


5 a Me 0 I KS 1 BS, ? 1 . 13 3 1 wo - . ES * 3 oP 5 * 1 4 5 5 2 
Ia] Lautus ille, nitidus, ſplendidus, quis fame oculiſque hominum dunn 
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qui' genio totus indulgens, cutem ſuam taxat ſerviiſſe contendat, cilicio qugs - 
tam dene ſolitus erat curare, vix pau- que indutus, corpus ſubigifſe perhibenr,” * 

cis interpofitis: diebus, vultu derepente « triplici e e per ſonam gerens . _ © 
gravis, moribus ſedatus, habitu decens, {ut illorum quidam loquitur] zxteriort *'-.. 
victu e . conſpicitur; et amanda- clericum enhibens, inferiori monachum 

tis proeul jocis ac cachinais, quibus oceultans, et intima Eremitæ moleſtia s 
ontea n eee ne, eee ee os  pratle "Aber o- 1,7: 
cris peragendis, ue paſtoralis an. 1159. ))). RE 
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Math. Paiearchibiſhop having been pccuſed of failure of duty and alleg. 


e 


; 


hit, Ang. ance to the king, was ſentenced to forfeit all his goods and 


edit. 1740. 


tom, i, Chattels, Becket made an appeal to the pope; but this hav- 


| .P-x00. ing availed nothing, and finding himſelf deſerted by his 
Chronic. brethren, he withdrew privately. from Northampton, and 


+  apudx. went aboard a ſhip for Graveline in Holland, from whence 


2 1 
_—__— 
5 8 


; : : R. Hoved. o The Pop v © — 8 * 8 | ; 
3bid.p, Leg, but the Jegates finding both parties inflexible, gave over the 


ſcript. col. he retired to the monaſtery of St. Berlin in Flanders _- 
2353. The king ſeized upon the revenues of the archbiſhoprick, 
and ſent an embaſſador to the French king, deſiring him not 
to give ſhelter to Becket : but the French court eſpouſed his 
cauſe, in hopes that the miſunderſtanding betwixt him and 
Henry might embarraſs the affairs of England ; and accord- 
'1ngly when Becket came from St. Berlin to Soiſſons, the 
French king paid him a viſit, and offered him his protection. 
Soon after the archbiſhop went to. Sens, where he was ho- 
nourably received by the pope, into whoſe hands he in form 
*rehgned the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, and was preſently 
re- inſtated in his dignity, by the pope, who promiſed to 
eſpouſe his intereſt, Phe archbiſhop removed from Sens to 
'the Abbey of Pontigny in Normandy, from whence he wrote 
a letter to the biſhops of England, informing them, that the 
| Pope had annulled the « Conſtitutions of Clarendon.” From 
hence too he iſſued out excommunications againſt ſeveral 


[ 


- _ perſons, who had violated the rights of the church. This 

_ conduct of his raiſed him many enemies. The king was fo en- 

_ Faged againſt him for excommunicating ſeveral of his officers 

of ſtate, that he baniſhed all Becket's relations, and com- 
bpelled them to take an oath, that they would travel direcily 

to Pontigny, and ſhew themſelves to the archbiſhop, An 

order was likewiſe publiſhed, forbidding all perſons to corre- 

_ _-  » _ fpond with him by letters, to ſend him any money, or fo 
Gerrit, ib. much as to pray for him in the churches, He wrote alſo to the 
general chapter of the Ciſtertians, threatening to ſeize all their 
eſtates in England, if they allowed Becket to continue in the 

Abbey of Pontigny. The archbiſhop'thereupon removed to 

Sens, and from thence, upon the king of France's recom- 
mendation, to the Abbey of St, Columba, where he remained 

four years. In the mean time, the biſhops of the province 

of Canterbury wrote a letter to the archbiſhop, entreating 
bim to alter his behaviour, and not to widen the breach, ſo 
23 to render an accommodation impracticable betwixt him 
Aud the king. This however had no effect on the archbiſhop. 

alſo ſent two cardinals to try to reconcile matters, 


attempt, and returned to Rome, 5 
VVV The 
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them, ſaving the honour of God. Henry was provoked at 


| God, © However,” added the king, © to ſhew my inclination. 


J have had many predeceſſors, kings of England, ſome. 
„greater and ſome inferior to myſelf; there have been like- 


the archbiſhop. of Vork: this office belonged to the fee of 
Canterbury, and Becket nn the pope, who ſuſ. 
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1 beginning of the year 1157, Beck et Was at length W- 


far prevailed upon as to have an interview with Henry ank 
the king of France, at Moynt-Miral in Champaigne. He 
made a ſpeech to Henry in very ſubmiſſive terms, and con- 
cluded with leaving him the umpire of the difference between 


this clauſe of reſervation, and ſaid, that whatever Becket did if 
not reliſh, he would pronounce contrary to the honour of _ i 


er to accommodate matters, I will make him this propoſition :. 


« wiſe many great and holy men in the ſee of Canterbury. 


Let Becket therefore but pay me the ſame regard, and 


«© own my authority ſo far, as the greateſt of his predeceſſors. 

* owned that of the leaſt of mine, and I am ſatisfied. And, 

c as I never forced him out of England, I give him leave to 

« return at his pleaſure; and am willing he ſhould enjoy 

te his archbiſhoprick, with as ample privileges as any of his ES: 
e predeceſſors.” All who were preſent declared that Henry Gervaz, col. 
had ſhewn ſufficient condeſcenſion. The king of France, 3, 140. 
ſurpriſed at the archbiſhop's ſilence, aſked him why he heſi- 
tated to accept ſuch reaſonable conditions; Becket replied, 

he was willing to receive his ſee upon the terms his predeceſ- 

ſors held it; but as for thoſe cuſtoms which broke in upon 

the canons, he could not admit them, for he looked upon 

this as betraying the cauſe of religion. And thus the in- 
terview-ended Without any e. 

In 1169, endeavours were again uſed to accommodate Gervas, ib. 


matters, but they proved ineffecſual. The archbiſhop re- 


fuſed to comply, becauſe Henry would not give him the cuſ- 


tomary ſalute, or kiſs of peace, which his majeſty would hive * | 


granted, had he not once ſwore in a paſſion never to ſalute © 
the archbiſhop on the cheek 3 but he declared he would bear 
him no ill will for the omiſſion of this ceremony. Henry lb. col. 


became at length ſo irritated againſt this prelate, that he or- 140 


dered all his Engliſh ſubjects to take an oath, whereby they 
renounced the. authority of Becket and pope Alexander; 


| moſt of the laity complied with this order, but few of the? 


clergy: acquieſced. The follpwing year king Henry, upon 
his return to England, ordered his ſon, prince Henry, to be 
crowned at Weſtminſter, and theteremony was performed by: 
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me .cember 1171. They endeavoured to drag bim out of the 
au. church; but, finding they could not do this without difficulty, 


lem, without the church door belonging to the Templars, 
Hie jacent miſeri, qui martyrizaverunt beatum Archiepiſ- 
"+=. eopum Eantüsenem ; Z 
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ng Henry was much diſturbed at the news of Becker's 
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[14900 Anglia! Henry; returning to England, went to Canterbury, Where 


4 . 


- 
$6.4 
' 
A 


he did penance 3s a teſtimony of his regret for the murther of 
Becket. When he came within ſight of the church, where 
the archbiſhop was buried, he alighted off his horſe, and walked 
barefoot, in the habit of a pilgrim, till he came to Becket's 
tomb; where, after he had proſtrated bimſelf, and prayed 
for a conſiderable time, he ſubmitted to be ſcourged by the Ls 
monks, and paſſed all that day and night without any re. 
freſhment, and kneeling upon the bare ſtone. In 1221, M. Parie, ih. 
Becket's body was taken up, in the preſence of king Henry?! 130 
III. and ſeveral nobility, and depoſited in a rich rine ou LESS” 
the eaſt ſide of the church, The miracles ſaid to be wrought ©, 
at his tomb were ſo numerous, that we are told two large 
volumes of them were kept in that church. His ſhrine was Gerv 


and offerings,  _ | | | 
BEDA, or BEDE, ſurnames the Venerable, an Engliſh 


viſited from, all parts, and entiched-with the moſt coſtly gifts cond 


F 


monk and an eminent writer, born in 672, or 673, at Wer- „ 
mouth and Jarrow, in the biſhoprick of Durham. Ia 679, Bed. a4 f. 


xd 


4 


he was ſent to the monaſtery of St. Peter, under the care of epitom. hit, 


Abbot Benedict, under whom, and His ſucceſſor Ceolfrid, he*<<fialt. 
was edugated for twelve years: he was ordained deacon at 
nineteen years of age, and prieſt at thirty, by John of B.. 
verly, then biſhop af Hagulſtad or Hexham, He applied to Gul. al- 


his ſtudies with ſo much diligenee and ſucceſs, that he ſoon meſbury de 


geſtis An- 


became eminent for hie leataing; bis fame ſpread even tal" lib. 


foreign countries, ſo that pope Sergius wrote to abbot Ceol- 1. c. 3. fol, 

frid in very preſſing terms, to ſend Bede to Rome, to giver 

his opinion upon ſome important points. But, notwithſtand- Tits, 229+ 

ing this iavitation, Bede remained in his cell; and being 

contented with the pleaſures of a monaſtie life, had hereby 

time and opportunity to make himſelf maſter of almoſt every 

branch of literature, He tes ſeveral years in making col- 

lections for bis eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the materials for which 

he drew from the lives of particular perſons, annals ia con- 

vents, and ſuch chronicles as were written before his time. 

He publiſhed his hiſtory in 1731 [A], when he was fifty. nine fe. fig. 
e,, dd os 


* 


[a]. The title of this work in the printed in folio with the Saxon verſion, *+* 
Heidelberg edition, in 1658, rum thus: attributed to king Alfred, with deles Et 
© Ecclefiaſtice hiſtories gentis Anglo- by Abraham Theloe, at Cambridge in Fr 

* rum libri quinque, Beda Anglo- 1644, and at Paris 1681, in gta, w:th * 

© Saxone. authore.“ There was alſo the notes of Francis Chilet, Befides © 

an edition priated at Antwerp in 1550, theſe, there was another edition under- 5 

and one at Cologne in x601, It my taken by Dr. Smith, - prebendary of © © 


lib*z. C. Io - | 


Bole, Pitts, 


E - BEBE. 


years of age; he had written other books before, but thig h 
work eſtabliſffed his reputation in ſuch a manner, that he 
was conſulted by the greateſt prelates of that age, in their 
mamoſt important affairs, and particularly by Egbert biſhop of 
| Leland, York, a man of very great learning. He addreſſed an epiſtle 
ia vii. to this prelate,”which is efteemed a curious performance, as 
'  Egberti. it furniſhes us with ſuch a picture of the ſtate of the church 
"Colliers At that time, as is no where elſe to be met with. This 

- ecclel, hiſt, epiſtle is ſuppoſed to have been amongſt the laſt of Bede's 
Fol. i. . writings. It appears from what he ſays himſelf, that he was 

#24* much indiſpoſed when he wrote it, and it is not improbable 
that he began at this time to fall into a conſumption. Wil- 
lam of Malmeſbury tells us, that, in the laſt ſtage of his dif. 
_ temper, he fell” into an aſthma, which he ſupported with 
great firmneſs of mind, though in much weakneſs and pain, 
5 Besett Ang for ſix weeks together, During this time, however, he gid 
|  Hb.3. cap. 3. not abate of his uſual employments in the monaſlery, but 
Pe 2 continued to inſtru the young monks, and to proſecute 
ſome works under hand, which he was very deſirous tö finiſh; 
He was particularly ſolicitous about his tranflation of the 
_ Goſpel of St. John into*the Saxon language, And fome paſe 

ſages he was es. from the works of St. Iſidore. The 

particulars which William of Malmeſbury gives relating to 
his death, were taken from an account by Cuthbert, one of 
_ *Bede's diſciples, who ſays,” that he died on Thurſday the 
- 26th of May, being the feaſt of Chrit's aſcenſion, Which 


Durham, which was publiſhed in folio | # umberland, and the progreſs of re- 
dy his ſon George Smith, at Cambridge, “ ligion in that kingdom; hut always 
1722, with notes and differtations,* © intermixes what other relations he 
_* Biſhop Nicolſon gives the follow- could borrow from books, or learn 
ing account of this performance of bc from ſuch living teſtimonies as he 
Beda: What we are at preſent con- t believed to be credible, Some have 
4 cerned in is, his Ecclefjaſtical Hiſ- ( cenſured his hiſtory as compoſed with 
<< tory of this Iſland, which has had © oo great partiality, favouring on all 
many impreſſions in Latin, the lan- occafions the Saxons, and depreſſing 

«« ovage wherein he penned it. 4 is „ the Britons, Such a charge is not 
4 plain he had ſeen and peruſed ſeye- © wholly groundleſs. He muſt be 
'& ral chronicles of the'Englifh'things “ pardoned with ſtuffing it here and 
4 before his own time, witneſs that “ there with thumping miracles, the 
.. © expreſſion, Unde cunctis placuit re- © natural product of the zeal and ig- 
„ pum tempora computantibus, &c. „ norance of his age, eſpecially fince 
' = «© But he firft attempted an account of ** ſo little trath was to be had of the 
7 their churck affairs, and kept cor- 4 faints of thoſe days, that there Was 
-  . «4 refpondence/in the other kingdoms *©* ſort of neceſſity of filling yp books 
' « of the heptarcby, the better to ena - of this kind with ſuch pleaſant le- 
+ «6 ble him to give a true ſtate of: © gends, as the chat of the country, or a 


«Chriſtianity throughout the whole © good tnvention, would afford a man. | 


« nation, He treats indeed moft Engliſh hiſtorical library, p. 35. 
AI largely of the converſion of Northe + # 4 ; 
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fixes it in the year 735, this cireumſtance agreeing with that | 

| year and no other, There have been however different Leland. col. 

opinions about the time of his death, but as the'matter is notan. tom. iii. 

of any great importance, we ſhall not trouble the reader with? bh 

the controverſies on this point. His body was at firſt inter- 

red in the church of his own monaſtery at Jarrow, but after- 

wards removed to Durham, and placed in the ſame coffin 

with that of St. Cuthbert, as appears from an old Saxon poem 

on the relicks preſerved in the Cathedral of Durham. He The pm 

had ſeveral epitaphs written upon him, and though none 9 | 

them have been thought equal to his merit, yet they ſhew atthe decem 
leaſt the good intention of their authors.  ferigtores. 
The opportunities which he had, and his ſurprizing ap- 
plication, enabled him to write a yaſt number of books. He 

has given us à liſt of all the treatiſes he had compoſed before 

the year 731, at the end of his . Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ;” he 

wrote alſo ſeveral other treatiſes after the publication of this 

work [B]. His writings were ſo well received, that we find 

great encomiums beſtowed upon him. It muſt be acknow- 

ledged, however, that ſome late writers of our own and fo- . 

reign nations have ſpoke of him as a-man of ſuperficial learn- 

ing and indigeſted reading. He is alſo charged with being | 

| extremely credylous, and giving too eaſily into the belief of Tom. vi. 

the miracles in his time. Du Pin, ſpeaking of him as anf he 

| author, ſays, that his ſtyle is clear and eaſy, but without an 

purity, elegance, or ſublimity; that he wrote with a ſurpri- 

ting facility, but without art or reflection; and that he was a 

greater maſter of learning than of judgement, or a true critical 

taſte. In anſwer'to this criticiſm, as to the faults of his ſtyle 

it is ſaid, that they will not appear great, if compared with 

the contemporary writers, and to compare them with others 

js unjuſt ; and that, conſidering the low eſtate of learning in 

this iſland at that time, it was ſurpriſing he ſhould make ſuch _ 

a progreſs in the languages and ſciences, and write fo great a 

number of books upon ſuch different ſubjeas. The famous 

Camden ſpeaks thus of Beda: In this monaſtery of St. pritain, ia 

Peter, Beda, the ſingular light of our ifland; who, by his Brigant- 


— 


« I-. 


* 


7 a : | EN Pe STE... 
Tz] His works are in Latin; the ou at the fame place in 1688. By | 

brit general collection of them appear- fides What is contained ia this gen 

ed at Paris, 1 544, in three volumes collection, there are ſeveral. of his 

folio, They were printed again at the compoſitions, which have beęg printed 

ſame place, 1554, in eight volumes. fepararely, or amongſt the coflections 

They were alſo publiſhed in the ſame of the writings of ancient authors 

ſze and number of volumes at Baſil in and there are ſeveral manuſcripts of 

2563, reprinted at Cologne in 1612, his which have never been printed. _.. 
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4 the ſcriptures, and, in the midſt of a barbarous age, wrote 
'< many learned Works. The ſame author, in another 
place, has the | | 
46 may more eaſily. admize than ſufficiently praiſe, for bis 


. Remains of c profound learning in a moſt barbarous age. Bale ſays, 
_ larger 
f a Se read, which is not to be found in Beda, though he travelled 


that there is ſcarce any thing in all antiquity worthy to be 


tain, not out of his own country; and that if he had flouriſhed in 
Lond, 1605: the times of St. Auguſtin, Jerome, or Chryſoſtom, he would 


OLE 193 undoubtedly have equalled them, ſince, even in the midſt of 
| a ſuperſtitious age, he wrote ſo many excellent freatiſes, 


Script. illuſt. Pits tells us, that he was ſo well verſed in the ſeveral branches 


centaur. 2s 


© tholick church, that they ſhould be publicly read in churches, 


lib, 2, fin gflect ts | 
of Kilmore in Ireland, born 1570, at Black-Notley, inthe 


2 1 


county of Eſſex. After having gone through his ſchool edu- | 


cation, he was ſent to Emanuel college in Cambridge, 
Where he vas choſen fellow in 1593, and took his degree of 


© Life of Be- 
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Henry Wot- 
ton, by Iſrael 


* 


_ Lifeof Bp. his being preſented to the living at St. Edmondſbury in 


oc PN Suffolk, where he continued till 1604, when he was ap- 


Jo. p. 1. pointed cbaplain to fir Henry Wotton, embaſſador to the 
Life of Sir republick of Venice. He was eight years at Venice, during 


this language be became ſo much a maſter, that he tranſlated 
into it the Engliſh common prayer book. Nor was be lefs 
ſerviceable to father Paul, for whoſe uſe he drew up an Eng- 
liſh grammar, and in many reſpeRs greatly aſſiſted bim in his 
ſtudies, infomuch that Paul declared he had learnt more from 
dim in all x of divinity, than from any perfon he had 


I. p. 31,32, ever cdhverled with, Whilſt Bedell reſided at Venice, be 
. P. 17-18. greatly improved himſelf alſo in the Hebrew language, by 


the affiftance of the famous Rabbi Leo, who taught him the 
1 ronunciation, and other parts of rabbinical learning. 
icre allo he betame acquainted with the celebrated Anto- 


8 


86 piety and learning, juſtly obtained the-ſurname of Veners . 
ec ble, ſpent his days, as. himſelf tells us, in meditating on 


words: The reverend, Bede, : whom we 


„ that Europe ſcarce ever produced a greatet ſcho- 
p. 94 lar in all reſpeQs; and that, even while. he was living, his 
it. writings were of ſo great authority, as to have ĩt ordered by a | 
Anz. p. 130. council held in England, and approved afterwards by the e- 


1LLIAM),'a very famous prelate, and biſhop 


which time be contracted an intimate acquaintance with the 
ö Walton, 5 famous father Paul Sarpi, of whom he learnt Italian 3 and of 
G Po 23» | 


1 * TH | 8 gee” 


nio de Dominis,-archbiſhop of Spalata, whom he affiſted con- 
fiderably in cotrecking and finiſhing his famous book e De 
% Republica! Eceleſiaftica.” Father Paul was much con- 
cerned when Bedell left Venice; at his departure he made 
him a preſent of his picture, together with à Hebrew bible 
ithout points, and a ſmall pſalter. He gave him alſo the 
manuſcript of his Hiſtory of the © Council of Trent,” with. _ 
the hiſtories of the intertie and inquiſition, and a large col- 
lection of letters he had received from Rome, during the 
liſpute between the Jeſuits and Dominicans, concerning the 
flicacy e — N Fai 
Mr. Bedell, upon his return to England, retired to his 
harge at St. Edmonſbury ; and here he tranſlated into Latin | 
he hiſtories of the interdict and inquiſition, which he dedi- 
ted to the king. He alſo. tranſlated into the ſame language. 
he two laſt books of the « Hiſtory of the Council of Treat,” © 
he two firſt having been done by fir Adam Newton. In 
615, he was preſented to the living of Horingſheath, 33, 7 PAT 
1 the dioceſe of Norwich, by fir Thomas Jermyn. In Wares 
627, he was unanimouſly elected provoſtof Trinit college; works, vol. i. 
Dublin; he at firſt declined this office, but at aft accepted 72 


fit, being enjoined thereto by the poſitive commands of bis ig. 


ajeſty, He diſcharged his duty in this employment with 
reat fidelity; and when he had continued two years in it, 
the intereſt of fir Thomas Jermyn, and Laud biſhop of 
ndon, he was promoted to the ſces of Kilmore and Ar= 
zh. He found theſe two dioceſes in great diſorder, and ap- 
ed himſelf with vigour to reform the abuſes there. He Ibid. 
gan with that of plurality of benefices. To this end he _ 
nvened his clergy ;: and, in a ſermon, laid before them the 
ltitution, nature, and duties, of the miniſterial employment, 
d after ſermon diſcourſed to them upon the ſame ſubjeQ in 
itin, and exhorted them to reform that abuſe. To prevail 
them the better, he told them he reſolved to ſhew them an 
zmple by parting with one of his biſhoprics; and accord- 
ly reſigned Ardagh, He made ſeveral regulations with 
pect to refidence, was extremely watchful of the conduct 
the clergy, and no leſs cireumſpect in his own behaviour. 
s ordinations were public and ſolemn, he preached ns 
e the ſacrament on ſuch occaſions. himſelf. He never © 
© any perſon. prieſt's orders till a year after his dea-. 
s, that he might know how he had behaved during that 
e. He wrote certificates of ordination and other. inſtru- 
ns with his own hand, and ſuffered none Who received . 
m to pay any fees. When he had brought things to ſuch | 
0th, that his clergy were willing to aſſiſt him in the 
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Lie of Be- great work of reformation, he convened a ſynod in Septem . 
* . 237. her, 1638, in which he made many excellent canons that are. 
ſtilf extant, There were ſome who looked upon this ſynod 
as an illegal affembly, and that his preſuming to make canon; 

was againſt law, fo that there was talk of bringing him be. 

fore the ſtar-chamber,: or high-commiftion court; but his 
archdeacon, afterwards archbiſhop of Caſhell, gave ſuch an 

account of the matter as ſatisfied the ſtate. Archbiſhop 

Uſher ſaid on this occaſion to thoſe who were very earncit 

for bringing him to anſwer for his conduct, You bad 

« better let him alone; 1:it, when provoked, he ſhould jay 

1 * much more for himſelf, than any of his accuſers can (ay 
Sir james ©* againſt him,” Bede], having obſerved that the court in 
rel dis dioeeſe was a great abuſe, it being governed by a lay 
wen chancellor who had bought the place from his predeceſſot, 
| and for that reafon thought he had a right to all the profits he 
could raiſe, removed the chancellor; and, refuming the jurif. 

_. dition ofa biſhop, ſat in his own courts, and heard cauſe 

with a ſelect number of his clergy, by whoſe advice he gave 
ſentence. The chancellor upon this brought a ſyit agaioſt 

the biſhop into chancery, for invaiing his office, Bolton, 
the lord chancellor of Ireland, confirmed the chancellor! 

' Life of Be- right, and gave him a hundred, pounds cofts agaigſt the 
#15, P. 12. piſhop; and, when Bedell aſked him how he could giye ſuch 
an unjuſt decree? he anſwered, That all his father had |: 
him was a tegiſter's place; and therefore he thought he wa 
bound to ſupport thoſe courts, which muſt be ruined if font 

Ibia. 213. check was not given to the biſhop's proceedings. The chan- 
5 cellor however gave him no further diſturbance. nor did he 
ever call for his cofts, but named a ſurrogate with orders id 

obey the n! ! 

This prelate was no perſecutor of Papiſts, nor did he 25. 

prove of thoſe who made uſe of harſh and paſſionate ex pre 
ſions againſt Popery [A]. He laboured to convert the bette! 

| ſort of the Popiſh clergy, and in this had great ſucceſs. fie 
procured a tranflation of the common-prayer into [riſb 

and cauſed it to be read in his cathedral every Sunday. Th 
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. Ta] In an extract of one of Bedell's ander, | think, when he overben 
ſermons given us by biſhop Burnet, we © one of his ſoldiers. railing luſt 
meet with the following paſſage: It „ Darigs bis egemy, that he repro" 
is fot the ſtorm of words, but the * him, and added, Friend, 1 enter 
„ firength of reaſons, that ſhall ſtay a ** hee ts Fg! again Darius, not 10 f. 

tc wavering judgement from errors, &, © wile bim. — 6 nd this is my poor o 

% Beſides, our calling is to deal with © nion concerning our dealing n 
7, ®« errors, not to diſgrace the man with “ the Papifts themſelves, &c. Bede 
„ ſcolding words, It is ſaid of Alex» life, p. 149, 5. Ne 
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New Teſtament had alſo been tranſlated by William Daniel, 


\ 


— _ . 
Acton, 
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archbiſhop of Tuam; and at the biſhop's deſire, the Old 
Teſtament was firſt tranſlated into the ſame language by one 

King; but as he was ignorant of the original tongue, and did 

it from the Engliſh, Bedell reviſed and compared it with the | 
Hebrew, and the beſt tranſlations. He took care likewifeSir James 

to have ſome of Chryſoſtom's and Leo's Homilies, in 3 
mendation of the ſcriptures, to be rendered both into Eng-. 2. 
liſh and Iriſh, to ſhew the common people, that, in the opi- 
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nion of the antient fathers, they had not only a right to 


read the ſcriptures as well as the clergy, but that it was their 

duty ſo to do. When he found the work was finiſhed, henin. of 

reſolved to be at the expence of printing it, but his deſign e 

was interrupted by a cruel and unjuſt proſecution carried ON. Sake | 

againſt the tranſlator, who not only loſt his living, but wastongues, 

alſo attacked in his character. The biſhop ſupported Mr. P- *95- 

King as much as he could, and the tranſlation being finiſhed, - 

he would bave printed it in his houſe, at bis own expence, 

if the troubles of Ireland had not prevented it: it happened 

luckily however that the tranſlation eſcaped the hands of the 

rebels, and was afterwards printed at the expence of Mr. | 

Robert Boyle. The - biſhop was very moderate in his ſen- Boyle: 

timents; he was indeed a fincere friend to the church ofworks, vol. v. 

England, but he loved to make proſelytes by perſuaſion, . 

not compulſion; and it was his opinion, that Proteſtants | 

would agree well enough, if they could be brought to under- 

ſtand each other. There were ſome Lutherans at Dublin, 

who, for not coming to church and taking the ſacrament, 

vere cited into the archbiſhop's conſiſtory, upon which they 

deſited time to write to their divines in Germany, which was 

granted; and when their anſwers came, they contained ſome 

exceptions to the doctrines of the church, as not explaining 

the preſence of Chriſt in the Euchariſt, ſuitable to their ſen- 

timents: to which biſhop Bedell gave ſuch a ſolid anſwer, 

that the German divines, who ſaw it, adviſed their country- 

men to join in communion with the church, which they 

accordingly did. LEE GP De Cos Sn. 
When the .rebellion broke out in Ireland, in October, Liſe of bs. 

1041, the biſhop at firſt did not feel the violence of its ef- Bede 

fects; for the very rebels had conceived a great venerationn 


for him, and declared he ſhould te the laſt Engliſhman they Hit. of he 


would drive out of Ireland. His was the only houſe · in the nan We 5 
county of Cavan that was unviolated, and it was filled with VE” HER 
the people who fled to him for ſhelter. About the middle 


of December, however, the rebels, purſuant to orders re- 
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accived from their council of ſtate at Kilkenny, fequired hin 
to diſmiſs the people that were with him, which he refuſe 
to do, declaring he would ſhare the ſame fate with the re, 
Upon this they ſeized him. his two ſons, and Mr. Clog), 
Who had married his daughter-in-law, and carried them pri. 
ſoners to the caſtle of Cloughboughter, ſurrounded by a dee 
water, where they put them all, except the biſhop, in 
_  Jrons. After being confined for about three weeks, the 
diſhop and his two ſons, and Mr. Clogy, were exchanged 
for two of the O*'Rourkes ; but though it was agreed that 
they ſhould be ſafely conducted to Dublin, yet the rebel; 
would never ſuffer them to be carried out of the country, 
dDaut ſent them to the houſe of Denis Sheridan, an Iriſh ni. 
nmniſter, and convert to the Proteſtant religion. The biſhop 
: died ſoon after he came here, on the 7th of February, 1641, 
| | his death being chiefly occaſioned by his late impriſonment, 
e James and the weight of ſorrows which lay upon bis mind. The 
We Iriſh did him unuſual honours at his burial: for the chief 
_ works, the rebels gathered their forces together, and with them ac- 
r f.ate. companied his body from Mr. Sheridan's houſe to the: 
- _ «chureh-yard of Kilmore. Thus lived and died this great! 
prelate, whofe behaviour in his public character did honour 
d8o his high office in the church, and whoſe private life was 
perfectly conſiſtent with the doQrine he taught. 


Anecdotes BEDFORD (HiIXIAH), of Sibſey, in Lincolnſhire, 2 
75 Niebel, Quaker, came to London, and ſettled there as a ſtationer, 
1 629. " between the years 1600 and 1625. He married a daughter 
off Mr. William Plat of Highgate, by whom he had a fon 
„Hilkiah, a mathematical inſtrument- maker in Hoſier-Lane, 

near Weſt-Smithfield. In this houſe (which was afterwards 

burnt in the great fire of London 1666) was born the famous 
Hilkiab, July 23, 1663; who in 1679 was admitted of 

St. John's college, Cambridge, the firſt (cholar on the found- 

ation of his maternal grandfather William Plat. Hilkiah 

| Was afterwards elected fellow of his college, and patronized 
dy Heneage Finch earl of Winchelſea, but deprived of his 
preferment (which was in Lincolnſhire) for refuſing to take 
tze oaths at the Revolution, and. afterwards kept a board-. 
. Ing-houſe for the Weſtminſter ſcholars. In 1714, being 
tried in the court of 'King's-bench, he was fined 1000 marks, 
and impriſoned | three years, for writing, printing, and 
publiſhing © The Hereditary Right of the Crown of Eng- 
% land aſſerted; 1713,” folio ; the real author of whict 


was George Harbin, a Nonjuring clergyman, whom his 
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friendſhip thus ſcreened, and on account of his ſufferings 
he received xool. from the late lord Weymouth, who knew 
not the real author. His other publications were, a tran- 
lation of An Anſwer to Fontenelle's Hiſtory of Oracles,” 
and a Latin © Life of Dr. Barwick, which he afterwards - 
tranſlated ito Engliſh. He died Nov. 26, 1724. By his wife 
Alice, daughter of William Cooper, Eſq; he had three ſons; 
1. William, educated at St. John's college (appointed phyſi- 
cian to Ohtiſt's hoſpital 1746, and regiſter of the Colſege 
of Phyſicians, London, of which he was fellow and cenſor, 
and died July 11, 1748, leaving by his ſecond wife an only 
daughter Elizabeth, married 1778 to John Claxton, Efq; . 
of Lincoln's-Inn, and of Shirley near Croydon, Surrey, 
F. A. S.) 2. Thomas, a divine (of whom ſee the follow 
ing article). And 3. John [AI, phyſician at Durham. He 
had alſo three daughters, of whom Chriftian the eldeſt 
married George Smith, Eſq; of Burnhall; Elizabeth 
matried 50 years to the Rey. Mr. Gordoun, who died ad- 
vanced in years within a week after her, Of. 1779; Mary 
married to Mr. John Soleby, druggiſt, in Holbourn. 


| [a] Whovuſedtofign bimſetfs John rich; and leſt a fon, Hilkiah, whom 
&& Bedford, M. D. Univ. Patav.” entered in the ſummer of 1768 of St. 
About the year 1761 he retired from W. college, Cambridge, became a 
practice, and lived remarkably recluſe. fellow of that college, and a counſellor, 
He was deſcribed by a gentleman who and died at York, whilf attending the 
viſited him in 1766, 'as © near in his circuit, in 1779. Dr. John Bedford had 

i expences, ſober and regular in his alſo two daughters; one of whom died 
„ living, exact in his payments, and fingle in 1765; the other (born in 

1 punctuab to his promiſes.“ He had 1748) was married in 1766, to Mr. 
at that time an intention of putting up . Hill, formerly a linen · draper, but re- 

a monument to his father in the church tired from trade with a plentiful fore. 
of which he was deprived. He was tune which he left to his widow. 
thrice married ; died in 1776, very 


BEDFORD 2 ſecond ſon of Hilkiah, was Anecdotes 
educated at Weſtminſter ſchool ; and was afterwards ad- of Bowyer, 
nitted of St. John's college, Cambridge; became maſter's,” N 
ar to Dr. Robert Jenkin, the maſter; and was matricu- * 
ated, Dec. 9, 1730. Being a Nonjuror, he never took a2 

egree 3 but going into orders in that party, officiated amongſt. - 

he people of that mode of thinking in Derbyſhire, fixing 

is reſidence at Compton near Aſhbourne, where he became 

nuch acquainted with Ellis Farneworth, and was indeed a 
ood ſcholar. Having ſome original fortune, and witbhall 

eng a very frugal man, and making alſo the moſt of his 
noney for a length of years, Mr. Bedford died rich at Comp- 

0, in Feb, 1773, where be was well reſpected. As con 
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able and beautiful MS. in the cathedral library,. which he 


- wended from a good family in the city of Canterbury. She 
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as. be took dtders, he went chaplain into. the family bf fe 
John Cotton, bart. then at Angiers in F hs From 
thence, having a ſiſter married to ee Smith, eſq. near 
Durham (who publiſhed his father Dr. John Smith's fine 

edition of Bede), Mr. Bedford went into the North, and 
there prepared higedition of -<* Symeonis monachi Dunbel. 
<: menlis libellus de exordio atque procurſu Dunhelmenſis 
ite 'eccleſize;” with a continuation to 1154, and an account 
of the hard Uage biſhop William received from Rufus; which 
was printed by ſubſeription in 1732, 8vo. from a very valu- 


ſuppoſes to be either the original, or copied in the author's 
life-time. He was living at Aſhbourne 1742, and about 
hat time publiſhed.an £5 Hiſtorical Catechiſm,” containing, 
in brief, the ſacred hiſtory, the doctrines of chriſtianity, and 
an explanation of the feaſts and faſts of the church, the ſe- 
cond edition corrected and enlarged. The firſt edition was 
taken from Abbe Fleury; but as this ſecond ated fo much 
from that Sons Mr. Been loft out bis name. 


* BEHN (Avnana), A „ Eoglith- 91 da 


was born in the reign of Charles I, but in what year is not 
certain: her father's name was Johnſon. „ who being related 
to the lord W iHoughby, and by. his intereſt having been ap- 


AM 1 

i 5 pointed lieutenant general of Surinam, and fix and Finn . 

Fi iſlands, embarked. with his. family aboard a ſhip, for the Wl ' 
1 | Memoirs Weft: Indies; at which time Aphara' was very young: + Mr. l 
lf! ne” gat Jobnſon diedin his paſſage, but his family arrived” at Suri- . 
Wi by a lady, nam, Where our poeteſs became. acquainted with the Ame- V 
18 p. 2, + &c.rican prince Oroondko, whoſe: ſtory, ſhe has given us in het Wl | 
1 3 celebrated noyel of that name, She tells us, . ſhe had often Wil t 
WH Pu 1 ſeen and converſed with that great man, and been a wit- * 
1 ' neſs to miny of his mighty actions; and that at one time, d 
4B b he and Climene (or A a his wife) were ſcarce af D 
8 * hour in a day from her lodgings.” The intimacy betwixt n 
1 * Oroonoko and our poeteſs occalioned ſome refleRions on her ti 
(7B 1 conduct, from which the authoreſs of her life juſtifies her in n 
. | aka the following manner“: Here, ſays ſhe; „can add W 
bi B30 4 65 nothing to what ſhe has given the world already, but? » 
\ 


de vindication of her from ſome unjuſt aſperſions I find are 


& jyſinuated about this town, in relation to that prince. | 
5 knew her intimately well, and I believe ſhe would not W 
„ have concealed any love affairs from me, being one of by be 
. own: 6 whoſe e and TY the had experienced ba 


; ve which 


nam, hangt her a pr 


.Oifc po. ie de 


N75 hames, 1 
th 950 


| wr 7 pr 


| the king. 


ſtate affaites, hap amuſed. becſelf durin 
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« ation weie ,witgeſſes 17 5 1% generous oy 
« mon virtues, which, every one that but hears ha 
« in him(el,. and his 2 gave her no morg. . 


m. 
Beſides, : 


: 6, 1s heh too vi the everlaſting charms ef 
40 10 ee Fe more faint (in he his, 
. and Aﬀrza's pelations;: there pre- : 


«e of he bea 
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5 ſoon after her 
an eminent 1 95 
King Charles II. whom / 
ing, ang weden account {1 


fu]. * eye over her, to rmit the = 
5t had Key OE dan x" 8 
190 with at Surinam, by loling 
d her to return to. England „ 
Was t e to Mr, 1 
on don, and atch. KY hg 15 
175 gd by.the entertain- y 
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— jay 
„ of. ſome. is 1 the 
ſig! | FF. er going. 15 to 
fight ormed 135 N 255 
et io h Wie 
1 19 75 ander 61h i 5 Date 20. 
10 0 Wye Her . e Rar ha ad been love. "with ber 
lpqver | beard of her arrival ee Antwerp, 
ee 70 1 a1 e of all his fore, 
eſfions b ove, pre ed her extremely to allow bim pi 
ſame. Ggoal mean 15 190 ae deniable Proofs of his paſſion, - 
Phis ; propoſal. was ſo 
vice of her country, 15 5 EST of it, and employed 
her lovet in ſuch. a manner as. made her very. ſerviceable to 
The latzęr end of the year 1666, 3 5 ſent bet 
woid by a ſpecial. metteager,. that he yould be with her at a 
day appointed, at which time he revealed. 10 ber, that Cor-. 
nelius de Witt, and De Ruyter, had propoſed the above- 
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mentioned expedition to the States, Albert haying de lbid. p. 2. 8. ; 


this affair Wich all the marks of ſincerity,” Mrs.. Bebn coul 

not doubt: the eredibilie ey” thereof; and when the interview: = 
was ended, ſhe ent zn £xprefs. to the court'of England by, OE 
her. intelligence {though well-groundes} 33 ——4 Fihe 
event) Being” diſregarded and ridiculed, fire” renounced H 
Reads at Mente > 


with the allantries of the eity. 
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: ore, the dg were al: taved ; © and Mie. 78. Bebe Auel 


1 in London, where ſhe dedicated the reſt of her life to 


pleaſure and poet yo 


jany poems; the in 1684, the ſecond in 1685, and the 


third 155 1688. They conſiſt of ſongs and other little pieces, 


annexed an eſſay on tranſlation and tranſlated eh — 
“ Paraphraſe of CEnone's: epiſtle to Paris,” in the 1 0 
15 © "tranflation of © Oy 


* 


Tove with great coldneſs and indiffe- 4% you neve 


* unmaſked.” 


| hiſtorjes and novels LJ. 


amo, 17357 
by M. Charles Ne" and, dedicated. 55 thinz but the man that hates me, 
entertain me ſo unkkindiy? Witneſs 


| "BM you wob 
 ., +. $6quiet.. For as 1 m fatisfied 1 love), _ an hour ef What you laviſhed out, re- 


_ © in vain, and without return, I 3 
« dal gen 


by: the earl of Rocheſter, fir George Etherege, Mr. Henry 
rilp,. and others, with ſome pieces of her own. To the 
ſecond mi ſeellany, is annexed a tranſlation of the duke de 
Rochefoucault's motal reflections, under the title of Seneca 
dhe wrote allo ſebenteen plays, ſome hiſtories 
She tranſlated Fontenelle's . Hiſtory of 


and novels LA]. 
worlds,” to which laſt ſue 


« oracles,” arid © Plurality of 


's Epiſtles,” is Mrs. Behn's; a 
Dryden. i in the preface to that work, pays her the following 


compliment : : <<] was defired to ſay, that the author, who is 

ok the fair ſex, underſtood not. 1 

. Tam afraid ſhe has 

. do.” She was alſo the authoreſs of the celebrated ef Let. 
iets between a nobleman and bis ſiſter,” ptinted in 1684; 3 


atin; but if ſhe does not, 
given us 'occalion to be aſhamed who 


and we have-extant of hers, 1 love letters, to a 'gentle- 
15 whom the paſſionately 16 and with whom ſhe cor- 

reſponded 'under the name of Lycidas.”” They are printed i in 
the '« Life and; Memoirs of Mrs." "Debi," prefixed: to her 


* e 


She died after à long indiſpoſi 900 April 16, 1 "und 


5 was buried i in the Cloiſters of Welminiter-Abbey. 


141 They areextant in'two ae « mike you countenance a Gat fo 
Sch edition, publiſhed 44 diſplesſing to you. How could any 


to which is , 


to Simon Scroop, - Eſq; 
'of the: life and me- | your paſſing by the end of the ſtteet 


pfefixed rhe hi 


moirs.of Mrs. Behn, ne 1 of „ where live, and ſquandering away 


wy ae 751 ſez. © 8 Jour time at any Coffechouſe, rather 
„ . are full 5 f the ene . 4 than allow * „ what you know in 
ons of Weed er beloved Ly- « rep wobl is the . greateſt bleſſing of 


e who, at the time of her writing , 6 my liſe, your dear, dull, melancholy 
theſe letters, ſeems. to have returned her « comp pany 5 J call it dull, becauſe 
rcan be gay or merry where 

rene, © I, may chance,“ ſays ſhe in . Aſtres is,” How could this indiffe- 
bx last. letter, „from the natural in- rene page eſa you, when your mali- 
% conſtancy of my tex, to be as falſe an” 1; cious 
0 wt wiſh, and leave you in © vou? I died, 1 fainted,” I panted for 


44 gardleſe of me, and without ſo much 
emoirs of 


ed that nothing, but the Ting "6. an thinking on me!“ 
h 8 8 8 gen tel 


« that. hates me, would treat me as Mrs, Donne? e to 


„ Lyeidas does z fund it is only the va- 'Þe 69, . E i e 
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She publiſhed three volumes of miſcel- 


knew.1 was languiſhing for 
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er ' BEKKER:(Bat/ruyasan), a famous Dutch divine, born 
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and the next year was choſen one of the Bic 
1. de was minifter-at Ooſterlin- 
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B E K K E R. po 
gen, . compoſed a . eatechiſm for children, aid: in 
1670 he publiſhed another for perſons of à more advanced 
age, This laſt being loudly exclaimed againſt by ſeveral 
divines, the author was 'prolecuted | befare: the eccleſiaflical 
aſſemblies; and notwithſtanding: many learned. divines gave 
their teſtimonies in favour of this catechiſm, yet in the ſynod 
held in 1671, at Bolſwart in Friezland, it was voted thete, 
„ to contain ſeveral ſtrange exnpꝛeſſions, aunſcriptoral; po- 
„ ſitions, and dangerous opinions, which ought not to be 
« printed, or, being printed, not to be pubſiſhed. How- 
e ever, that, being reviſed and correctell, it might be printed.” 
. Bekker appealed to the next ſynod, which met at Franeker, 
in July, 167 2, who choſe a commitiee of twelve. deputies, 
to enquire into this affair, and to finiſh it in ſix weeks, 
bey examined Bekker's catechiſm very carefully, and at 
laſt ſubſcribed an act in which were the following words: 
That they had altered all ſuch; expreflions, as: ſeemed tn 
.<. be offenſive, ſtrange, or uncommon. L hat they nad 
+4; examined ſecundum frdei analogram, what had been obſerved 
* 25 - by: the "ſeveral: claſſes as unſctiptural; and that 
ged Dr. Bekker's: Books with their correQtions, |, aight, 
| 1 for he edification of God's church, be printed and pub- 
'. 56 Jiſhed, it contained 0 wholeſome: and uſeful inftruc- 
4 tions.” This judgement. was: approved.of by the ſynod held 
at Harlingen next year; but ſuch is the conſtitution of 
the ſynods in the ſeven provinces, that one ean arinul 
what another has eſtabliſhed, and Bekker ſuffered aye" two 
"um longer much trouble and vexation.. 
In 1674, he was choſen miniſter at Teen _ e 
-near Utrecht; but he did not continue here long, being about 
two years after called to Weſop, and in 1679 choſ mi- 
niſter at Amſterdam. The. comet which appeared in 1680 
and 168 f, gave him an opportunity of publiſhing a ſmall book 
in low Dutch, intitled,,'** Qnderfock over de Kometei, i. e. 
% An inquiry concerning Comets,” wherein be endeavoured to 
ſhew, that comets are not the preſages or ſorerunnets of any 
evil. This piece gained him great reputation, as did like- 
wiſe bis . Ex poſition on the prophet Daniel, wherein he 
gave many proofs of his learning and found judgement ; but 
the work which rendered him moſt famous, is his De be- 
<< rover Wereld, or the World be witched.“ He enters into 
an-inquiry of the common opinion concerning ſpirits, their 
nature and power, authority and actions; as alſo. what men 
208 can do by their power and aſſiſtance. Hie tells us in bis 
preface, PR CTY to ſee the at EAT 1 
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ind miracles, which are aſcribed to the devil. It is come 

4 to that paſs,” ſays he, that men think it piety- and god - 
% Jineſs, to aſcribe a great many wonders to the devil; and- 

- « implety and hereſy, if a man, will not believe that the 

6 devil can do what a thouſand perſons ſay he does. It is 

& now reckoned. godlineſs, if a man, who fears God, fear 
« alſo the devil. If he be not afraid of the devil, he paſſes 
% for an Atheiſt, who does not believe in God, becauſe he 

„ cannot think that there are two Gods, the one good, 

e the other bad. But theſe, I think, with much more reaſon 
„0 may be called Dicheiſts. For my part, if on account of 
„ my opinion they will give me a new name, let them call 

„ me Monatheift, a believer of but one God.” This work 
raiſed a great clamour againſt Bekker. The conſiſtory at 
Amſterdam, the claſſes and ſy nods /proceed:d againſt him; 
and, after having ſuſpenced him from the boly communion, 
depoſed him at laſt from the office of a miniſter, The ma- 
giſtrates of Amſterdam were ſo generous, however, as to pay 
him his falary as long as he lived. A very odd medal was 
ſtruck in Holland, po bis depoſition. It repreſented a devil 
eloathed like a miniſter, riding upon an afs, and holding a 
banner in his hand, as > ed of the victory which he gained 
in the ſynods. With the medal was publiſhed a ſmall piece 
in Dutch, io explain it, in which was an account of what 

had been done in the conſiſtory, claſies and ſynods. Bekker 
died of à pleuriſy, June 11, 1699. e 5 


Bk. (B Avr), ſon of Beauprs Bell, eſq; ef Be; u- g. of the 
pre hall in Upwell and Outwell in Clackcioſe hundred, Nor- Gentlemen's 


folk, where the Beaupié family had ſertied early in the 14th Satya 


century, and enjoyed the eflate by the name of Beaupre (orand Ancc- 
de Bello prato) till fir Robert Bei} intermarried with them g. of bs 
about the middle of the:16th. Sr Rovert was ſpeaker of the y;chole 7 
houſe of Commons 14 Elz. and chief baron of the exche- 
quer, and esught his death at the black aſſize at Oxford, 
1577: Beaupré Bell, his fourth lineal deſcendant, married 
Margaret daughter of fir Anthony Oldfield af Spalding. bart. 
who died 1720, 'and by whom he had iſſue his nameſake the 
ſubject of this atticle, and two daughters, of whom the 
youngeſt married William Graves, eſq of Fulborn in Com- 
bridgeſhire, who thereby inherited the family eſtate near 
; Spalding, with the ſite of the abbey, and has a ſtriking like⸗ 
neſs of his brother: in- law. Mr. Bell, junior, Was cducated 
at Weſtminſter ſchool, admitted of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, 1723, and ſoon commenced a genuine and able an- 
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tiquary. He made conſiderable collections of church nates 
in his own and the neighbouring counties, all which he be., 
queathed to the college where he received his education. Mr. 


Blomfield acknowledges his obligations to him for collecting 


many evidences, ſeals, and drawings, of great uſe to him 
in his Hiſtory of Norfolk.” The old gentleman led a mi- 
ſerable life, hardly allowed his ſon neceſſaries, and dilapi- 


dated his houſe, He had 500 horſes of his own breeding, 
many above 30 years old unbroke [A]. He took his ſon 


home from college, where his library was leſt to mould. 
On his death, his ſon ſucceeded to his eſtate of about 1500). 
a year, which he enjoyed not long, and dying of a con- 
ſumption unmarried, on the road to Bath, left the reverſion 
after the death of his ſiſter (who was then unmarried and not 
likely to have iſſue) with his books and medals to Trinity 
college, under the direction of the late vice - maſter Dr, 


Walker. But his ſiſter marrying (as above) it is ſaid the 


entail was cut off. He was buried in the family buryingy 
place in St. Mary's chapel in Outwell church, for the paving 


of which and for a monument he left 1 fol. The regiſters 


of the Society abound with proofs: of Mr. Bell's taſte and 
knowledge in ancient coins, bath Greek and Roman, beſides 


many other intereſting diſcoveries. He publiſhed propoſals, 
_ elegantly printed, for the following work [n], at 5s. the 
fixſt ſubſcription, ** Tabulæ Auguſtæ, ſive Imperatorum Ro- 


% manorum, Auguftorum, Cæſarum, Tyrannorum, et 
ce illuſtrium virorum à Cn. Pompeio Magno ad Heraclium 


« Aug. ſeries chronologica, Ex hiſtoricis, nummis, & 


s marmoribus collegit Beaupreius Bell, A, M. Cantabri⸗ 
© gize, typis academicis 17 34. which was in great forward- 


8 neſs in 1733, and on which Mr. Johnſon communicated 


his obſervations. Mr. Bell conceived that coins might be 


diſtinguiſhed by the hydroſtatical balance, and ſuppoſed. the 


flower on the Rhodian coins to be the leu, but Mr. Jobn- 
ſon the ba/auſerum, or pomegranate flower. He ſent the late 


- unhappy Dr. Dodd notes concerning the life and writings of 


Callimachus, with a drawing, of his head to be engraved: by 


Vertue, and prefixed to his tranſlation of that poet. He 
. made a caſt of the profile of Dr. Stukeley prefixed to his 


IA) The late earl of "Uxbridge hag « immature death is a real loſs to this 


' 88 many, and the preſcat duke of An- © part of learning, yas buſy rad e 


cafter's brother 1500. e out a book like that of Patarol, an 


Iz My Jae friend Mr, 'Beaupre 1 left his MSS. plates, and coins, to 
4 Bell. a young genfleman of the moſt 4 Trinity College, Cambri * Stuke - 
excellent knowletge in medale, whoſe ley, Cgfauſqus, J. 67 , ; 
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e Itinetatium, “ and anelegant buſt of Alexander Gordon, after 
the original given by him to ſir Andrew Fountain's niece. 
He communicated to the Society an account of Out- 
well church, and the Haultoft family arms in a border en- 
grailed S, a lozenge Erm. quartering Fincham, in a chapel 
at the eaſt end of the north aile. He collected a ſeries of 
nexus literarum, or abbreviations. He had a portrait of fir 
Thomas Greſham by Hilliard, when young, in a cloſe green 
ſilk doublet, hat, and plaited ruff, 1540 or 1545, formerly 
belonging to fir Marmaduke Greſham, bart. then to Mr. 
Philip Filazer, by whoſe widow, a niece to fir Marma- 
duke, it came to fir Anthony Oldfield, and ſo to Maurice 
Johnſon. He addreſſed verſes on - color eſt connata lucis 
c proprietas to ſir Iſaac Newton, who returned bim a pre- 
{ent of his . Philoſophy, ſumpruouſly bound by Brind- 


7 


27 Ur. Cole of the Fen-office, editor of the new edition of 
fir William Dugdale's ** Hiſtory of Embanking,” 1772, tells | 
us that this edition was printed from two copies of the old 
one, one corrected by ſir William | himſelf, the other by 
Beaupre Bell, Eſq; “ a diligent and learned antiquary,. who 
©. had alſo made ſome corrections in his own copy now in 
„ Trinity college library.” See his letters dated Beaupre 
Hall, May 11, and July 30, 1731, to T. Hearne about the 
Pedlar in Swaffham church, a rebus on the name of Chap- 
man, prefixed to Hemingford, p. 180, and preface, p. 
113. See alſo on the ſame ſubject, « Preface to Caius,” 

p. xlyii. and Ixxxiv. and the Speech of Dr. Spencer, vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge, to the duke of Monmouth when 
46 he was inſtalled chancellor, 1674, Ib. Ixxxvi. In p. lij. 
Hearne ſtyles him “ amicus eruditus, cui et aliis nominibus 
«© me devinctum eſſe gratus agnoſco. He alſo furniſbed 
bim with a tranſcript, in bis qwn hand-writing, of Biſhop 
Godwin's Catalogue of the Biſhops of Bath and Wells, 

C from the original in Trinity college library.” App. to Ann. 
de Dunſtable, 835. 857. A charter relating to St, Ed- 
1 mund's B abbey.” Bened. Ab, P · 865. e The epi- 


r Eg Bs et not was 


_ * tagh of E. Beckingham in Bottiſham church in Cambridge- 


&« ſhire.” Pref. to Otterbourne's Chron. p. Ixxxii. App. to- 
Trokelow. p, 378. © Papers,” &c. of his are mentioned. 
in the N p. 5% 38. G2, Wa. 
« fingham church notes,” p. 59. entered in the minutes; 

a „Paper on the Clepfydra, p. 60; and five of his 
letters to Mr. Blomfield» are printed pp. 290. 465 
472; one to Dr. Z. Grey, p. 147 1 one to M. N. Salmon, 
p. 150 others to Mr. . pp. 169. 181, 302—305; to 
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Billon, Fort uſed to fat » 
Rn bim than all the lances of France,” 


2 Moreri. 


BELL: 
a bp 176. 178. See ud pp. 176. 178. 181. 


Dr. Stukeley, 1 


365. 469, 470, ws In Archzvlog. vol. VI. pp. 133. 139. 


141. 143. are ſome letters between him and Mr. Gale, on 
"2 Roman horologium mentioned in an infcription found at 
Taloire, a poor ſmall village in the diſtrict and on the lake 

of Annecey, &c. communicated to him by Mr. N Ne- 
felfor of philoſophy and mathematics. N k | 


BELLAL (wlan po), lord of: gei, * French 
= who fignalized himſelf in the Kebvits of Francis I, 

e was alfo an able negotiator, ſo that the emperor Charles V. 
de that Langey's pen had fought' more againſt 
be 8 hogs He was ſent to Pied- 
neut duSexe- mont, in quality of viceroy,” where be took ſeveral towns 
feminin, from the Pepe Rh. His'addrels in penetrating into the 


e enemies deſigns was ſurprizing. In this he ſpared no ex- 


25887 420. pence, and thereby bad intelligence of the moſt ſecret coun- | 
Bantom's eils of the emperor and his generals. He was extremely J 


active in influencing ſome of the univerſities of France, to 
give their judgement agreeably to the defires of Henry VIII 
Le Grand, 
3 ae queen, in order to marry Anne Boleyn, It was then the in- 
Henry VIII. tereſt of France 'to favour the king of England in this par- 
tom. i. 
7. 179. tion to Henry, which might ſerve for the baſis of an alliance 
between him and. Francis I. He was ſent ſeveral times into 
Germany to the princes of the Proteſtant league, and was 
made a knight of the order of St. Michael. 
Hie was alſo a man of learning, having given proofs of bis 
© "abilities and genius as'a Writer. He compoſed ſeveral 
works {A}, the moſt remarkable of which was the * Hiſtory 
of his own times“ in Latin. Moſt of this work however 
has been loſt, nothing of it remaining except a few fragments, 
- and three or our books, which Martin du Bellai, William' $ 
brother. has inſerted in his memoirs [8], 

When Langei was in Pied mont in 1 42, he had ſeeks re- 
markable Hitelligence, which he was defjrous himſelf to com- 
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„ od Ta gm 1 is given in the "Me: daun falſely aſcribed. to „ Belle 
GA 44 ibnotheque: of La trois du the re author being Raimond de Pa- 
201 Maid, and Dy Verdier;“ M. Bayle . via, oy! de * a Gaſcon 
" thidks that none of chem were rake 1 5 
printed, excepting the epitome of 125 the ten books of hich ns 
_ - the \antient Gauls with ſome other with confifts, 5 th, 6th, 9th, and 
ſmall pieces in 2556. A book upon Sth . 178 fr. Bayle) belong to 
wmilit⸗ "AE! nt” 3 to. Willis ; 
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king of England, when this prince wanted to divorce his 


ticular, it being an affront to the emperor, and a gratifica- 


= mün Tate fo the Ling; ; and, eee infirm, | he ered | 
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a litter ; for hie conveyance; but after auld: paſſed” the 
moumain of Tarara, betwixt Lyons and Roan, he found 
himſelf ſo extremely bad at St. Saphorin, that he was ob- 
liged to ſtop: and there he died the gth of Jan. 1543. ' He 
was buried im the church of Mans, and a noble monument 
was erected to hie Ae "Non friends en him the fol- 
Jowing epitaph 2 2 5 


: 45 Cy git Lavg 0. qui bn plume et depee 
„A ſurmonts Ciceron et Pompee. _ 


His couſin 1 Bellai, made alſo the two fallowing | 
lines in his praiſe: 


Hie muss Wy L nil ultra e viatory 
Nil melius dici, nil potuit brevius.. | =" 


. on lies Langeiz aſk nothing further, rail; vo- 1 
10 * thing better Can be faid, nor notbing ſhorter.” | 


' BELLARMIN (Ronen), an Italian Jefait WY 


of the moſt celebrated controverſial writers of his time, yas 7. 
born in Tuſcany, 1542, and admitted amongft the Jefuits 


in 1560. In 1569 he was ordained prieſt, at Ghent, b. 
Cornelius Janſeniusz and, the year following, taught divi 
nity at Louvain, Afﬀter having lived ſeven. years in the Low 
Countries, he returned to Italy, and in 1576 began to read 
lectures at Rome on points of controverſy. This he did with 

ſo much applauſe, that Sextus V. appointed him to accom- 
pany his legate into France, in 1590, asa perſon who might 
be of great ſervice, in caſe any diſpute in religion ſhould 
ariſe, He returned to Rome about ten months after, where 
be had ſeveral offices conferred on him by his own ſociety As 
well as the pope, and in 1599 was created a cardinal, Three 
years after he had the archbiſhoprick of Capua given him, | 
which he reſigned in 1605, when the pope. Paul V. defired 
to have him near himſelf. He was employed in the affairs 
of the court of Rome, till 1621 ; when, finding bickſelf de- 
clining in health, he left the Vatican, and retired to the 
houſe belonging to the Jeſuits, where he died the 17th. of 
Sept. 1621, It appeared on the day of his funeral, that he 
was regarded as 5 og | The Swiſs guards belonging 19 =D 
Pope were placed round his coffin, in order to keep off 88 
crowd, which preſſed to touch and kiſs the body ; 15 every x. Ir. _ 
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= to his order, and that no man ever. defended the church of 
Rome and the Pope with more ſucceſs, The Proteſtants 
Have fo far acknowledged his abilities, that during the ſpace 
| bol forty or fifty years, there was ſcarce any conſiderable di. 
3 vine amongſt them, who did not write againſt Bellarmin, 
1 Some of his antagoniſts publiſhed ſeveral falſities againſt him, 
6 which his party made great advantage of. Bellarmin, though 
=__ 2 ſttenuous advocate for the Romiſh religion, yet did not 
agree with the doctrine of the Jeſuits in ſome points, parti. 
Kulatly that of predeſtination, nor did he approve of. many 
expreſſions in the Romiſh litanies; and notwithſtanding be 
allowed many paſſages in his writings to be altered by his 
ſuperiors; yet in'ſeveral | particulars; he followed the opinions 
of St. Auguſtin. He wrote moſt of his works 8 the 
Principal of which is his body, of controverſy, conſiſting of 
| VF the queſtions in di 
vinity with great method and preciſion, ſtating the objeclions 
to the dog tines of the Romiſh church with ſtrength and 
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- Perſpicuiry, and Eng them in the moſt conciſe manner, 

8 Some ef the Roman: catholies have been of opinion, that 

x their religion has been hurt by his controverſial writings, the 

' arguments of the heretics not being, as they think, confuted 

with that ſuperiority and triumph, which the goodneſs of the 

caufe merited. Father Theophilus Raynaud acknowledges. 

ſome perſons to have been of opinion, that Bellarmin's writ- 

Ings ought to be ſuppreſſed, as well becauſe the heretics might 

make an ill uſe of them, by taking what they found in them 

lor their purpoſe, and the Catholics might be impoſed upon 

by not underſtanding the anſwers to the objections. Hence 

It was that fir Edwyn Sandys, not being able to meet with 

Bellarmin's works in any book(ſcller's ſhop in Italy, con- 

cluded that they were prohibited to be ſold, left they ſhould 

make people acquainted with the opinions which the author 

conſutes. Beſides his body of controverſy, he wrote allo 

© - ſeveral other books. He has left us a Commentary on the 

+ Plalms;” a © Treatiſe on eccleſiaſtical writers; 4 

#* diſcourſe on indulgences, and the. worſhip of images; 777 

% Two treatiſes We a to a work of James I. of England; b 

A Diſſertation on the power of the Pope, in temporal 

© ©... matters, againſt William Barclay; and ſeveral treatiſes 

on devotion, the molt excellent. © which, is that on the 
Duties of Biſhops,” addreſſed to the Biſhops of France. 

Notwithſtanding the zeal which Bellarmin had ſhewed in 

maintaining the power of the Pope oyer the e of 
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demned by Sixtus V. who thought that he had done great 

prejudice to the dignity of the Pope, by not inſiſting that 

the power, which. Jeſus Chriſt gave to his vicegerent, was 

direct, but only indirect. When he wrote againſt William 

Barclay upon the ſame ſubject, was treated with great in- 

dignity in France, as being contrary to the ancient doctrine, 

and the rights of the Gallican church [e. 
Bellarmin is ſaid to have been a man of great chaſtity and 

temperance; and remarkable for his patience, His ſtature 

was low, and his mien very indifferent, but the excellence 

of his genius might be diſcovered from the traces of his coun re- 

tenance. He expreſſed himſelf with great perſpicuity, and Nicius Ery- 

the words which he-firſt made uſe of to explain his thoughts rk i- : 

were. generally ſo proper, that there appeared no raſure ine, 37. | 

his writings, . He has been attacked and defended by. ſo 

many writers, that a catalogue has been drawn up of both 

parties. A liſt of his defenders has, been compoſed by Be- 

aldus, an Italian. His life has been written by James Fu- 


igati, and many particulars ACE to him may likewiſe © - 
be found in Alegambus, Poſſevinus, Sponde, &e, Baile 


4 


Le] A re of parliament wa. 4 the ſaid book, or know of any per- 
againſt this performance in 


Irawn up «6 ſon who is poſſeſſed of them, to de- 
heſe _ © 6 The court prohibits all e gem. to _ uſual 
perſons of what condition vality ; „ that an enquiry may be made 
 ſoever, upon pain of bith Tory ni 5 2 them, at the requeſt of the ſub- 
; to receive, retain, | communicate, « ſtitutes of the Attorney general, and 
print, cauſe to be printed, or expoſe ** to proceed againſt the guilty, as is 
* to ſale the ſaid book z and enjoins ** reaſonable,” Mercure Franc, vol. i. 


* 


thoſe, who ſhall bare any copies of p. 33, &c, 

BELLEAU Dag; 2 French poet, born at Nogent Ie 
Kotrou, , He lived in the family of Renatus of Lorrain, mar- 
quis of Elbeuf, general of. the French gallies, and attended 
pim in his expedition to Italy in 1557. This prince highly 
|teemed Belleau for his courage, and, having alſo a high 
pinion of his genius and abilities, entruſted him with the 
ducation of his ſon Charles of Lorraine. - Belleau was one M rer. 
f the ſeven poets of his time, who were denominated the 
French Pleiades. He wrote ſeveral pieces, and tranſlated. 

be“ Odes of Anacreon” into the French language; but in 

his he is thought not to have preſerved all the natural beau 
ies of the original, His paſtoral pieces are in greateſt _ 
icem, He ſucceeded fo in this way of writing, that Ron 
3 7 him rhe painter of nature, He probe alſo nn 
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eellent poem on the nature and difference of precious ſtones 
which by ſome has been reputed bis belt performance ; and 
hence it was ſaid of bim, that he had etected for himſelf : 
monument of the moſt precious ſtones. Belleau died x 


- BELLEFORET (FAN eis nt), a French author, bon 

1530, near Samatan, à little village of Comminges in Gui. 

enne. He was but ſeven years of age when he loſt his 
father; and his mother was left in poor circumſtances, but 

the contributed all in her. power to his education. He wa 
ſupported ſome years by the queen of Navarre, ſiſter to Fran: 
cis I. Some time after he went to ſtudy at Bourdeaux; 
thence he removed to Toulouſe, Where, inſtead of applying 
do the ſtudy of the law as he intended, he amuſed himſelf with 
poetry. He went nent to Patis, where he got acquainted 
Viech ſeveral men of learning, and was honoured with the 
De Verdierfriendſhip of many perſons of quality, tile wrote a great 
Dil fun. number of works iu the French language, the moſt con. 
7. 366, K ſicerable of which are, bis * Hiſtory of "be nine Charles's of 
++ 66 France ;” „ Annotations on the books of St. Auguſtin; 
his © Univerſal Hiftory of the World ;“ the Chronicles of 


„Nicholas Gillet, dugmetited ;” '** A Univerſal Coſmo- 


« mography ; but the moſt,capital of all is his Annals, o 
general Hiſtory of France.“ He died at Paris, 1583. 
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He was employed by the republic of Venice, and to him and 
his brother the Venetians are indebted for the noble works 
which are to be ſeen in the council-hall ; we. are told that 
Mahomet II. emperor of the Turks, having ſeen ſome of his 
performances, was ſo ſlruck with them, that he wrote to the 
republic, entreating them to ſend him. The painter accotd- 
| ingly went to Conſtantinople, where he did many excellent 
pieces. e che reſt be painted the decollation of St. 
3 wo the Baptiſt, whom the Turks revere as a great prophet. 
Mahomet admired the proportion and ſhadowing of the wok, 
but he remarked one defect in regard to the ſkin of the neck, 
from which the head was ſeparated;; and in order to prove 
tte truth of this obſervation, he ſent for a flave, and ordered 
P3lonzire his bead to be ſtruck off. This ſight fo ſhocked the paintet, 
if ce that he could not he eaſy till he had obtained his diſmifliot 
uu. "hich the Grand Sighior granted, and made him a preſents 
2 gold chain. The republic ſetiled a penſion upon = 
8 3 3 * 0 | 5 SF GE ket | rY 
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is returfy, 104 made him e knight of $. Mak. He Gied, 
301, n the Bock year of his 5 908 ,, 


3 1 3 EOS 


kl. LI (Layzence), an eminent e e born as | 
lorence 1643. Afier having finiſhed! bis ſtudies in polite 
literature, he Went to Piſa,” where he was atbfled by the ge- 
neroſity of the grand duke Ferdinand II. and ſtudied under 
two of the moſt learned men of that age, Oliva and Borelti/ 
Oliva inſtroQed bim in natural philoſophy, / and Boreſſi 
taught him mathEmatjcs. | At twenty years of age; he was 
choſen proſeſſor of philoſophy at Piſa, but did not continue 
one in this' office; for he bad acquired: ſuch 2 reputation for 
bis ſill in anstomy, that the grand duke procured him 2 
profeſſorſhip in that ſcience. *This prince was oſten preſent 
it his lectures, and Was Nin ly ſatisfied with his abilities and 
performances. Bellini, after having held- his profeſſorſhip” 
almoft thirty years, accepted of an invitation to Florence, 
when he wis about "fifty years of age. Here be praiſed Sims, 
| byſie with*great fuccefs, And was advanced wy be Huſt 1 
ician to che grand dyke « Coſmo! 111. 2 des 8 
He died Fanuary 9, 1703. being ſixty yean of noe. Five, om. v. 
orks were read 204 explained. publicly during his life, by. 
the famous Scattiſh phy ictanz Dr! Pitcairn; pens of . 


ic in Le den * an eit N ol 1 . 
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1 He wrote the follow ag wordt 1 pita, 167007 
1, ** Exercitatio: Laa etc amo. 

ta & uſe 1 Amſt. 1665, a © De Urinis & Pclfibus, de mif- 
Io. fjone ſanguinis, de febribus, de morbie 
2. — ee eee capitis & pectoris. Bologna, 168 3, in 
rehenſurn;, præmiſſe sd fseilietem 410. Francfort, & Leipkc, 168 5, in 
ntelligentiam quibuſdam de Hporibus, 4: 40. 

Bologna, 1665, in 4 g of „% Opuſcula ali q out de urinis % 
3. Lee Ae, ad one He- motu = i Bl 1696, de minions 
rurize ducem. am Anatomica in 2 Edi 5. I . n 
pitol3 ad Ser, e 0 Fn of 1 Gedicuted ta Dr. Þ - Pitcairn, Bo eat” 


' BEMBO (Pavan), 3 2 ee * an Antzent 4 ood SE. 
family, born 1470. His father Bernard, was governor _— 
Ravenna, and employed in many important negociations. 
hen he went embaſſador to Florence, he took his ſon-with 
im, and hete Peter acquired that delicacy and purity of ſtyle 
In the Tuſcan language, for which he is ſo much admired. in 
dis works. He applied bimſelf likewiſe to the Grecian lan- 
wage, which he ſtudied at Sicily under Conſtantin Laſcaris; 


I when his father went to hom OY * 
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thither, where he went through a courſe of philoſophy unde 


to Venice, where he ſpent his time very _agreeably_amongi 
books and men of letters till 1538, when pope Paul ill, 
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en g bietet Lain ay well 28 Italian "OY ar he Has been 
cenſured for having Publiſhed poems thi tere too tooſe' aud 


immodelt Hd. C | 
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ſs]. Petrus Bembus eleplaco (car⸗ "Mw; SHA merĩto vocare volte ob. 
mine) eam partem corporis humani ce - ſcenubmam elegantiam, aut elegantiſ- 


ge Nen wg obſcenitas fo. * 0 fimam obſcenitatem, Unius et qua- 


jag eujus initium a wrazinta diſtichorum eſt. we 
Ante aliad bete, meus die qua educ 1 Ms n Wann 2.323 1 
bortut, Ae . Fun e DS TRE KM bay” PT Py 
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' BENEDICT. (Sr.), the founder of the order of ihe Be-, 


nedictin Monks, born in Italy about 480. He was ſent to 


Rome, when he was very young, and there received the firſt 

part of his education. At fourteen years of age he was re- Ce big. 
moved from thence to Sublaco, about #orty miles diſtant- lir. p. 332 
Here he lived: a-moſt aſcetic life; and ſhut hiniſelf up in 4 Caf 
vern, where nobody knew any thing of him except St. Ro- 
manus, who we are told, uſed to deſcen nd to him by a rope, 

and to ſupply him with proviſions : but being afterwards: 
dteostredlh the monks of a neighbouring mohaſtery, they 
choſe, him for their abbot. Their manners however not 
agreeing avith thoſe of Benedict, he returned to his ſolitude, | 
whither \many'perſons followed him, and put themſelves un- 

der his direction; ſa that in a ſhort time he built twelve mo- 
naſleries. About 528, he: -fetired. to Mount Caſbno; where: 
idolatry was ſtil prevalent, chere being a temple of Apoll 


erected here. He inſtructed the people in the adjacedt 


country, and having canvertet them, he broke the. image of 
Apollo, and built two chapels on the mountain. Here he 
daun 
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SF. Du Pi fayt, that 0 the ter ta St} ma ©. . upon te gpl. den - 
157 genuine work: of St. Benedict, deceaſe of St. Maurys; a ſermon upon 
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fi Nor ze the year aſcertained, ſome. al 
be in 542, ot 543, and others in 347. 


Gregory the 


reat has written his life in the ſecond The of his "Dia. 


logues,” where he has given a long detail of 8 e ſaid 


wo have. org. perfor med . 8 holy MORE +: 


BENE FIELD Gee a learne i Engliſh 
3 at Preſtbury in Glouceſterſhire, 15 59« He was admit- 


ry ted a ſcholar of Corpus Chriſti College in Oxford 1586, and 


| Ozon, wald. choſen probationer · ſellow 1590. After he had at his de: 


— 


ree of maſter of arts, he entered into holy orders. In 1608, 

= became dofor in divinity, and five years after was ap- 
beer Margaret profeſſor of diviniiy in that univerſity. He 

© diſcharged thisoffice with great ſucceivfor fourteen years, when 


-. he refigned it, and retited to his rectury of Meyſey: Hampton 
in Glouceſterſhire, which he had been inducted into ſeveral 


mY 1 — before. He ſpent here the remainder of his life; and 
| vas eminent for picty, integrity, and/extenſive learning. He 
en well ſkilled in all parts of knowledge,” and extremely 
„ converſant in the writings of the fathers and ſchoolmen. 
Some perſons have accuſed him as a ſchiſmatic yz but De Rais, 
biſhop of London, approved of him ab ftee from ſchiſm, and 

much abounding in ſcience. He was 2 ſedentary man, and 

fond of retirement, which rendered him leſs eaſy and affable 

in converſatiou e he Was particularly attached to the opinions 

of Calvin, eſpecially thavos, predefiination z-ſo that be has 

been ſtyled a downright and doctrinal Calviniſt. He died at 

Meyſey- Hampion in 1630. He was the duthor: of h 


learned works upon theological fubjeds, met knees: 


12 Kk 'F One 1 i if DN 18 F 
COIN BENT (P Pavr), profeſſor of eloquenpe in the unive fi of 
Savant, Dec, Padua. He was '# Greek Wi na es p voting. öh 
Ps h other auttiors affirm; chat be was born at Eügudio in 


the duteby f Urbino! He was in the g el its 7 
ſome time, 13 quitted them upon their refufi ng hich permil⸗ 
| fon to publiſh” a commentary. on the feaſt of Je was 
a great critic, and maintained a diſpute with: 350 2 200 my de 
l Iruſca of Florence. He pibliſhed a treatiſe againft their 
Italian dictionary, under the title of “ Anti- Crulea, ar P:- 

E Tagone della lingus Italiana.“ He had likewiſe another 
. conte With the fame academy in regard t to Taſſo, hoſe de- 
_ fence he undertook, and publiſhed two pieces on this ſubject. 

0 one of ons he <orpares' TY to 2 and eee to 
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Homer, in ſame particulars giving Taſſo the pteference to 
theſe two antients: in the other he anſwers the critical cen- 
ſures Which had been made againſt this author. He publiſh - 
ed alſo ſome diſcourſes upon the © Paſtor Fido“ of Guarini. 
Theſe pieces which we have mentioned, were in Italian; 
but be has left a greater number of works in Latin [a]. He 
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died the 12th of February, 162535 _ 
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1. Commetitarii in 6 lib. priores bbs. el 
Virgillil. 5868. Difputatic dehiftoria.::-;. 
27 Commentarii in Ariſtotelis pos. 7. Diſputatio de auxiliis, 
ticam et lib. Rhetor. | |; Orationes 25. 
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BENNET (Hun r), Earl of Arlington, was deſcended 

of an ancient family ſeated at Arlington in Middleſex, and 
ſecond ſon of ſir John Bennet knight, by Dorothy, daughter 

of ir Johs Crofts, of Saxam in Nortek, knight. He was Wood's 
born 1518, and after being inſtructed in grammar learning e Oy | 


bis father's houſe, was ſent to Chriſt - Church in Oxford, . 
where he took the degree of maſter of arts, and diſtinguiſhed _— 
himſelf by bis turn for Engliſh poetry. Upon, the king's 
coming to Oxford, aſter the breaking out of the eivil war, 
he entered himſelf a volunteer; and was afterwards made 
choice ↄf by George lord Digby, ſecretary of ſtate, to be his 
under ſecretary. He was preſent in the rencounter at An- 
dover, in which he received. ſeveral wounds. When he 


Fray no longer remain in England with ſafety, he went to 


4 * 9 
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France, and from thence. to Italy. On his return to France, 
in 1649, he became ſecretary to the duke of York, In 1658, 
Charles II. who placed great confidence in him, knighted 
bim at Bruges, and ſent him in quality of his miniſter to the 
court of Madrid. Aſter the king's reſtoration, he recalled 
him from Madrid, and appointed him privy purſe. October 
29, 1662, he was nominated ſecretary of ſlate, in the room 
of fir Edward Nicholas. September 28th, 1663, the uni- 
verſity of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
laws, March following he was created baron of Arlington 
in Middleſex, At this time he had, as ſecretary, almoſt the 
ſole management of foreign affairs, and his capacity was 
equal, to his poſts [A J. He had a great hand in the ficſt. .. 
„„ * . „ IN Temple's 
1 [4] On the recommendation of the Temple, afterwards Sir William Tem- . p. 749 
uke of Ormond, he brought Mr. ple, into bufineſs, and employed him in | 
JJ!“ ¼ ., ß 
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Dutch war, but he likewiſe appears to have had no ſmall 


3 


ſhare in the negociations for peace. A new ſet of miniſters 


having, under ptetence of their influence over the parliament, 


' raiſed themſelves to power, lord Arlington declined in his 


credit with the king; but as he had been long in buſineſs, 
loved a court, and was deſirous of power, he continued to 
act as ſecretary of ſtate under the new adminiſtration, and 


became one of the cabinet council diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the Cabal [n]. A deſign was ſet on foot to change the 


conſlitution into an abſolute monarchy, but no writer charges 


him with having a ſhare in it; nor did he act farther than his 
_ - office as ſecretary of ſtate obliged him to act in the breach, 
wyfſch the other violent members of the cabal puſhed the king 

|  Biogr. Brit, to make with Holla. | | 
April 22, 1672, he was raiſed to the dignity of earl of Ar- 
lington, in Middlefex, and viſcount Thetford, in Norfolk; 
and on the 15th of June following, was made a knight of 
the garter. Soon after he was ſent ro Utrecht with the duke 
of Buckingham and the earl of Halifax, to treat of a peace 
between the Allies and the States-general ; but this negocia- 


| Rapin, vel. tion had no effect. The houſe of commons, diſliking the 
A. Pe 664. war againſt Holland, determined to call the adviſers and pro- 


moters of it to an account. They firſt attacked the duke of 
Lauderdale, and next the duke of Buckingham, who, being 
admitted to be heard, endeavoured to throw alt the odium 


upon the earl of Arlington; and this lord's anſwer not ſatis- 


fying the commons, articles of impeachment were drawn up, 


charging him with having been a conftant and vehement pro- 


moter of Popery and Popifh counſels; with having been 


- guilty of many undue practices to promote his own great- 


neſs; with having embezzled the treaſure of the nation, and 
falſely and treacherouſly betrayed the important truſt repoſed 
in him as a counſellor and principal ſecretary of ſtate. He 
appeared before the houſe of commons, and ſpoke much bet- 
ter than was expected. He excuſed himſelf, but without blam- 


ing the king; and this had ſo good an effect, that though he, 
- as ſecretary of ſtate, was more expoſed than any other man, 


the treaty with the biſhop of Munſter, the initial, letters of their titles, viz, 


for attacking the Dutch by land, while Clifferd, Aſhley (afterwards. Shafteſ- 
we did it by ſea, Temple's works, bury), Buckingham, Arlington, Lau- 


vol. ii. p. 1. $51. Burnet tells us, derdale. They bad all of them great 
(Hit. of his 6wn times, vol. i, p. 378.) preſents from France, befides what was 
that Arjington-afterwards threw bim openly given them. The French am- 
off, when he went into the French in- baſſadof gave each of them a picture of 


ereſt, and made one of the cabal. the king of France, ſet in diamonds, 


I.! This name was compoſed of to the rakue'of zool. 
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Having reſigned his poſt of ſecretary, he was made lord 


the king that he did not doubt but he could bring the prince. 


was much ſet, it being earneſtly defired by France, It was 


* 


| EENVNET 7 147 
by the many warrants and orders he had ſigned, yet he was 1 
acquitted, though by a ſmall majority [e]. In the mean | G 


time he continued to preſs the king to a ſeparate peace with 
the Dutch, in which he happily ſucceeded [DJ]. _ 


chamberlain Sept. 1674, with this public reaſon given, that Dugdale's 
it was in conſideration of his long and faithful ſervice, parti- „ol. Hl. 5. 
cularly in the execution of his office of principal ſecretary of 33. 
ſtate, for the ſpace of twelve years. Soon after, he made a 
freſh trial for recoveting the king's confidence [EK], by offer- 


ing to go over to Holland, with the earl of Oſſory: he told 


of Orange into an entire dependence on his uncle, and in 
particular diſpoſe him to a general peace; on which the king 


likewiſe believed that he had orders to give the prince hopes 
of marrying the duke of York's daughter, lady Mary, whom 
he afterwards did marry. This journey proved altogether 


unſucceſsful [y]; and his credit was ſo much ſunk, that 05 


* 


1 He was brought off by the SED 


Ae of a noble perſon nearly 


allied to him; viz. the earl of Offory; 

_ eldeſt ſon to the duke of Ormond, and 
married to Arlington's - wife's ſiſter, 
and then the moſt popular mani of his 
quality in England; who ftood; fot five 


days that the debate laſted, in the lobby 
of the Houſe of Commons, and foli- 


- Cited the members in his favour, as 
they entered the houſe: This brought 


over ſome of the moſt violent men on 
the other fide, and induced others to 
attend who might probably have de- 
clined it. Carte's life of the duke of 
Ormond, Hiftory of the reign of 
Charles II. Biogr., Brit. 
[dJ Biſhop Burnet tells us, that, 
after figning the treaty at the lord Ar- 
lington's office, the king came up im- 
mediately into the drawing-room, where 


ſeeing Rovvigny; the French ambaſſa- 


dor, be took him afide, and told him he 
had been doing a thing that went more 


_ againſt his heatt than loſing his right 


hand. He had Ggned a, peace with the 
Dutch. He ſaw nothing could content 
the Houſe of Commons, or draw mon 
from them: and lord Arlington had 


dreſſed him fo hard, that he had flood 
out till he was weary of his life. He 


> Ang + + — > 


faw it was impoſſible for him to carry | 
C 8 


on the war without ſoppl es; of whi 


it was plain he could have no hopes. 
The biſhop farther tells us, that Ar- 


lington, who had brought about the 


peace, was ſo entirely loſt by it, tbat 
e though he knew too much of the ſe - 


& cret to be ill uſed, yet he could ne- 
& yer recover the ground he had loſt,”* 
Iz]. Datiby having ſucceeded lord 
Clifford in the office of Lord High- 


treaſuref, which had ever been the 


Height of lord Arlington's ambition, 
the latter had conceived an implacable 


hatred againſt him, and uſed his utmoft 


efforts to ſupplant him, but in vain, 
Arlington had likewiſe loſt the affe ction 
of the duke of York, by advifing his 


being ſent from court. Burnet, Hiſt, 


of his own times, vol. i. p. 494, 84. 
[#] Sir William Temple tells us, 
that the penfionary de Wit and count 


Waldeck perceived that Arlington's © 


bent was to'draw the prince. inte ſueh 
meaſures of a peace as France then ſo 
much defired ;. into a diſcovery of thoſe 
perſons who had made advances to the 


ey prince or the ſtates of raifing commo- 
tions in England w_ the late war; 


into ſecret meaſures with the king, of 


ifing "him againft any ee at 


* 


2 * 


i Re. ; 
: * : 5 * . 


veral perſons at court took the liberty to act and mimick his 

| perſon and behaviour, as had been formerly done againſt the 
lord chancellor Clarendon ;.and it became a common jeſt for 
ſome courtier to put a black patch upon his noſe, and ſtrut 
about with a white ſtaff in his hand, in order to make the 
king merry. The king's coldneſs, or perhaps diſpleaſure, is 
believed to have proceeded from Arlington's late turning 


towards the popular ſtream, and more eſpecially his outward 


oceedings againſt the Papiſts, when the court believed him to 
one inwardly himſelf, Nevertheleſs, he was continued in 


mis office, and the privy council in all the changes it under- 


went; and at his majeſty's deceaſe, king James confirmed 


hum in his office of chamberlain, which he held to the day of 


afterwards duke of Grafton, .. 


his death, July 28, 1685. By his lady Iſabella, daughter to 
Lewis de Naſſau, lord Beverwaert, he bad dne daughter Iſa- 
| bella, who married, Auguſt 1ſt, 1672, Henry earl of Euſton, 
fon to king Charles II. by the duchefs of Cleveland, created 
« He was,” according to biſhop Burnet, ** a proud man: his 
c parts were ſolid but not quick; he had the art of obſerv- 
© ing the king's temper, and managing it, beyond all the 
* men of that time, He was believed a Papiſt, he had once 
& profefſed it, and when he died, he again reconciled himſelf 
<« to that church: yet, in the whole courſe of his miniſtry, 


| Home, as well as enemies abroad, and it was only done by the lord Offory, 
into hopes or defigns of a match with, and whether with order from the king 
the duke's eldeſt daughter. But the or hot was not known; ſo that never 
prince would not enter at all into the 


firſt, was obſtinate againſt the ſecond, 


treated the third as diſreſpect to the 
king, to think that he ſhould be ſo ill. 
© beloved, or ſo imprudent to need it; 
and upon mention made by lord Offory 
of the laft, he took no further hold of it, 
than ſaying, that his fortunes were not 
in a condition for bim to think of a 
wife. Temple's works, vol. i. p. 397. 
We are informed by Burnet, that lord 
Arlington talked to the prince in the 
ſttain of a governor, and ſeemed to 
preſume too much on his youth and 
Want of expetience; but, inflead of 
prevailing on him, loſt him entirely, fo 


* . that all his endeavours afterwards could 


not beget any confidence in him. The 
Tord Arlington (fays Temple), after his 
return, was received but coldly by the 
* King, and ill by the duke, who was 
angry that any meation ſhould be made 


e bis davghter the lady Mary, though 


any ſtrain of court - fill and contrivance 
ſucceeded ſo unfortunately as. this had 


done, and fo contrary to all the ends 


which the author of it propoſed to 
himſelf, Inftead of advancing the 


peace; he leſt it deſperate; inſtead of 


eſtabliſhing a friendſhip between the 
king and the prince, he left all colder 
than he found itz inſtead of entering 
into. great perſonal confidence and 
friendſhip. with the prince, he left an 
unkindneſs which laſted ever after; 
inſtead of retrieving his own: credit at 
court, which he feund waining by the 
increaſe of lord Danby's, he made an 
end of all that he had left with the king, 
who never afterwards uſed him with 
any confidence further than the forms 
of his place, and found alſo the lord 
treaſurer's, credit with the king more 
advanced in fix weeks which he had 
been away, than it had in many months 
before. Temple 't works, vol. i. p. w_ 
e 4% ne 
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« he ſeemed to have made it a maxim, that the king ought 
« toſhew no favour to Popery, but that his Whole affairs. 
« would be ſpoiled, if ever he turned that way; which made 
« the Papiſts become his mortal enemies, and accuſe him as 
« an apoſtate, and the betrayer of their intereſts.” * 
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BENNET (Dr.-Tromas), an Engliſh divine, was bornGen. Dia. 
at Saliſbury, May 7, 1673. From the free-ſchool in that 
city, he was removed to St. John's college, Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees in arts, and afterwards became a 
fellow of the college. In 1699, he publiſhed ** An Anſwer 
<« to the Diſſenters plea for ſeparation, or an Abridgment of 
«© the London Caſes.” The following year, taking a journey 
to viſit his friend Mr. John Rayne, rector of St. James's in 
Colcheſter, and finding him dead, he preached his funeral 
ſermon, with which the inhabitants were ſo highly pleaſed, 

that they warmly recommended him to Compton, biſhop of 
London, who thereupon preſented him to that living. The 
other livings in the town being very indifferently provided 
for, he was extremely followed, and his affiſtance defired 
upon all occaſions; ſo that he was miniſter not only of one 
pariſh, but even in a manner of the whole city. The ſame lbid. 
year: he” publiſhed at Cambridge his Confutation of 
% Popery [A].“ In 1702, he publiſhed a tract relative to 
the ſeparation of the Diſſenters, intituled, „A Diſcourſe of 
„ Schiſm [BJ]. This book being animadverted upon by Mr. 
Shepherd, one of the Difſenting miniſters to whom it was ad- 
dreſſed by way of letter, he publiſhed an Anſwer to Mr. 
Shepherd, intituled, ** Devotions [J.“ In 1705, he 
printed at Cambridge his Confutation of Quakeriſm,” 
and in 1708, A brief Hiſtory of the joint uſe of precom- 
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« poſed ſet forms of Prayer [J.“ In this year likewiſe 


* 


[AI Tt was divided into three parts. 


1. The controverſy concerning the rule 


of faith is determined, 2, The par- 
ticular doctrines of the church of Rome 
are confuted. 3. The Popiſh objections 
againſt the church of England are 
anſwered. A paſſage in the firſt part of 
this diſcourſe ſhews, that Mr. Bennet 


did not confider the authority of the 


antient fathers as at all neceſſary or 
deciſive in controverſies of religion. 
[s Shewing, 1. What is meant by 


Schiſm, 2. That Schiſm is a damnable 
ſin 4. That there is a Schiſm be- 


tween the eſtabliſhed church of yo 


came 


land and the Diſſenters. 4. That this 
Schiſm is to be charged on the Diſſenters 


fide. 5, That the modern pretences of 
'toleration, agreement in fundamentals, 
Ec. will not excuſe the Niſſenters from 


being guilty of Schiſm,* . *- - 
le] viz; Confeſſions, Petitions, In- 
terceſſions, and Thank ſgivings, for every 


day of the week, and alſo before, At, 


and after the ſacrament, with occa- 


Gonal. prayers for all perſons whatſo- 


( 1 a 

[o] In which be endeavours to ſhew, _ 

1. That the antient Jewe, our Sos | 
any 


bis Apeftles, and the primitive Ch 


by. 


eame abroad his diſcourſe of << Joint Prayers [z].” In 1109, 
he publiſhed in 8vo. his“ Paraphraſe with annatations upon 


t the book of Common-prayer.” In this treatiſe he ob- 


the requeſt of the truſtees, 


letter ypon the ſame ſubjeR. 


jane, never joined in any prayers, but 
precompoſed jet forms only. 2. That 
thoſe precompoſed ſet forms, in which 
they joined, were ſuch as the reſpective 
congregations were accuſtomed to, and 
thoroughly acquainted with. 3. That 
their practice warrants the impoſition 
of a national precompoſed liturgy, To 
this treatiſe he has annexed A dif. 
| © courſe of the gift of prayer, the in- 
tent of which is to ſhew, that what 
the Diſſenters. mean by the gift of 
Prayer, viz, a faculty of conceiving 
23 "extempore, is not compriſed in 


ripture. | 1 
_ [=] In this plecę he ſhews, 1. What 
3s meant by joint prayer. 2. That the 
Joist uſe of prayers conceived extem- 
i e hinders de voti n, and conſequent- 
y diſpleaſes Ged; whereas the joint 
uſe of ſuch precompoſed ſet forms, as 
the'cun,regation is accuſtomed. to, and 
- thoroughly acquaipted with, does effec- 
tually promote devotion, and conſe- 


* 


ſerves, that the uſing of the morning- prayer, the litany, and 
communion: ſervice, at one and the ſame time in one con- 
tinued order, is contrary to the firſt intention and practice of 
the Church. The next piece he made public was a ſermon 
recommending charity-ſchools, preached at St, James's 
church in Colcheſter, March 10, 171c, and publiſhed at 
The ſame year he wrote a letter 
to Mr. B. Robinſon, occaſioned by his review of the cafe 
_ of liturgies and their impoſition ; and ſoon after, a ſecond 


The year following, he ſent 


abroad his Rights of the Clergy in the Chriſtian Church,” 
wherein he aſſerts, that church authority is not derived from 
the people, that the laity have no divine right to elect the 
_ clergy, nor to chooſe their own. particular paſtors. About 
this time he took the degree of doctor in divinity. In 1717, 
| he publiſhed at London, his Directions for ſtudying, I. A 
Biogr. Brit. general ſyſtem of divinity. II. The thirty-nine articles. 
& To which is added, St. Jerom's epiſtle to Nepotianus.“ 
The fame year was publiſhed his Eſſay on the thirty-nine 
articles of religion, agreed on in 1562, and reviſed in 
« r571 [F].” Before the publication of this book, he found 
it. neceſſary to leave Colcheſter. The other liviogs being 
filled up with men of merit and character, in which he was 


quently is commagded by God. 3. That 


the Lay Diſſenters are obliged, upon their 


own principles, ta abhor the prayers 


offered in their ſeparate aſſembles, and 


to join in communion, with the eſta» 
bliſhed church. This treatiſe was ani- 
madverted upon in ſeveral pieces. 

[Ir] The text being firſt exhibited in 
Latin and Engliſh, and the minuteſt 
variations of eighteen of the moſt an- 
tient and authentic copies carefully 
noted, an account is given of the pro- 
ceedings of convocation in forming and 
ſertling the text of the articles; the 
controyerted clan ſe of the twentieth 
article is demonſtrated to be genuine; 
and the caſe of ſubſcription to the ar- 
ticles is confidered ' ig point of law, 
hiſtory and conſcience, with a prefa- 
tory epiſtle to Anthony Collins, eſq; 
wherein the egregious falſhoods of the 
author of & Prieſtcraft in perfetion” are 


. 


r 


| ; B EN NET. 
bigbly inſtrumental, his large congregation and his ſubſcrĩp- 


the income of his two livings of St. James and St. Nicholas 
did not amount to 60l. Wherefore he removed to London, 


under Dr. Cannon. Soon after happening to preach the 
funeral ſermon of his friend Mr. Erington, lecturer of St. 


that patiſh, that he was unanimouſly choſen lecturer without 
| the leaſt ſolicitation. We find him in 1716 morning- 
preacher at St. Laurence Jewry ; and ſoon after he was pre- 


of St. Giles, Cripplegate, worth near 5ool. a year. Whilft 
in this ſtation, he was engaged in ſeveral expenſive lawſuits, 


1501. per annum. In 1716, be publiſhed a pamphlet in- 
tituled, The Nonjurors ſeparation. from the public aſſem- 
« blies of the church of England examined, and proved to 


« Poland and Poliſh Pruflia, in a ſermon preached at St. 
« Lawrence Jewry in the morning, and at St. Olave's, 
« Southwark, in the afternoon ; [G]“ two editions of which 
were publiſhed the ſame year. In 1717, he publiſhed a ſpital 
ſermon before the lord mayor, aldermen, &c. of London. 
And in 3718, came abroad his Diſcourte of the ever bleſſed 
« Trinity in Unity, with an examination of doctor Clarke's 
« Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity [n];” in which he 
_ treats doctor Clarke with great decency: and civility. In 

1726, he publifhed an ae [1}.” He died 
of an apoplexy at London, October the gth, 1728, aged 
tf 8 8 BD 


lo] This was nccafioned by a book 4 to the Nonjurors, proved to be de- 


tions, which amounted to near 300l. a year, fell off ſo, that 
and was appointed © deputy-chaplain to Chelſea- boſpital, 


Olave in Southwark, it was ſo highly approved of by 


ſented by the dean and chapter of St. Pauls, to the vicarage 


in defence of the rights of that church, to which he recovered 


ce be ſchiſmatical upon their own principles; and the 
ce Caſe of the reformed epiſcopal churches in Great- 


intitled, & A collection of papers, writ- 
& ten by the late R. R. George Hickes, 


England was charged with hereſy, 
ſchiſm, perjury, and treaſon. Dr. 
8 tract proved however, unſatiſ- 
actory to many perlone ; and ſeveral 


a pamphlet intituled, * The Layman's 
« Vindication of the church of Eng- 
% land, as welt againſt Mr. HowelF's 
charge of ſchiſm as againſt Dr. Ben- 
net's pretended anſwer. to it; and 
another, dated October the 22d, 1716, 


«© D. D. 1716, in which the church of 


replies were made to it, particularly in 


indintituled, © Pr. Bennet's OY 


et ſtructive to the cauſe which he en- 
et deavours to defend, as they make the 


„ Nonjurors to be Catholics, and his 


«© own communion to be ſchiſmatical; 
in a letter to a friend. Lond. 1717, 
in 8 ro. Mr. James Pierce, an eminent 
diſſenting miniſter, wrote likwiſe “ A 
letter to Dr. Bennet, occaſioned by 
* his late treatiſe concerning the Non 
« jurors ſeparation,” &c. dated at Exe- 
ter, November the 13th, 2736, and. 
printed in 1717. " 


. 


[u] This diſcourſe was afterwards 
animadverted upon by Thomas Emlyn, _ 
in a piece publiſhed in Wr | 
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* nity examined, or ſome conſidera- 


BEN NET. 


W Dr. Saber new e of the Tri. 


& Mr. john Jackfon; rector of Refine - 
_ 31 tb Hite | - 


4 tions on his diſcourſe of the ever bn . The title is Thom Bennet 
84 bleſſed Trinity in Unity, and his « P. Grammatica Hebrea, cum 
$ examination of Dr. Clarke's ſcripture « ubetrima Praxi, in uſum Tirooum 
©& doctrine of the Trinity.“ It was © goi linguam Hebream abſque pre. 
alſo a to in another tract, printed ceptoris viva voce ( idque in bre viſſimo 
In 1719, under the title of A mo- temporis compendio) edifcerecupiunt, 
© deft plea for the baptiſmal and ſerip- © Accedit confilium de ſtudio precipua- 
6& ture notions of the Trinity; wherein ( rum linguarum orientalium, Hebrzz, 
« the ſchemesof the reverend Drs. Ben- © ſcil, Chaldææ, Syro- - Samaritanz, 
« net and boys are TI by * Arabicæ, GER tas: rg 


| Diogr. Brit, BENNET 8 8 in, ie e 
about 1617, and educated at eee Oxford, where 
be was entered a commoner in 1632. Having taken both his 
degrees in arts, he entered upon the phyſie line, and after- 
wards was elected a fellow of the college of phyſicians in 
London, where he practiſed with ſucceſs. He died in April 
1655. His writings are, + Theatri tabidorum yeſtibulum.— 
Exereitationes diagnoftice cum hiſtoriis demonftrativis, 
" "Th quibus alimentorum et ſanguinis vitia deteguntur in ple- 
L riſqus morbis. He ig cortected and enlarged doctor 


Moufer's  rreatiſe.emtj led, 48 Health” 8 W ONE: f 
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'RENSERADE 6 1 A French! = 'of the laſt 
century,' born at Lions, near Roan. He was born but not 
educated a Proteſtant, his father having turned Catholic when 
he was very young. When Benſerade- was about ſeven or 
eight · years of age, he went to be confirmed; the Biſhop 
who performed the ceremony aſked him, If he was not will- 
sing to change his name of Iſaac, for one more Chriſtian.” 
% With all my heart,“ replied he, © provided I get any thing 

d by the exchange.” The Biſhop, ſurprized at ſuch a ready 

anſwer, would not change his name. Let his name be 

4% Iſaac ſtill,” ſaid he, . for whatever it is, he will become 

Preface of << famous” Benſerade loſt his father when he was very 

= 3 young, and being left with very little fortune, and this much 

- - 4 allemavtto. 

Benſerade's involved in law, he choſe rather to give it u „than ſue for it. 
Vorks, Paris We have been told by ſome authors, that 4 was related to 
. TY Cardinal Richelieu, and that the cardinal took care of his edu- 

925 cation; it is certain however, that Benſerade ſoon became 
- famous at court for his wit and poetry, and that Richelieu 
*granted bim a penſion, which was continued till the death of 

this cardinsl; and it is. probable that Benferade would have 

e 128 e in "yy ec of e if the 

1 990 following 
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eee eee eee, 
Et ce qui, cauſe mon ennuy, But what in truth diſturbs me maſt 
« Ma penſion avec luy.“ b Is, that with him my penfion's loſt, 
After the death of Richelieu, he pot into favour with the 
duke de Breze, whom he accompanied in moſt of his expedi- Niter. 
tions; and when this nobleman died, he returned to court, n rie. 
where his poetry became highly eſteemed. We are told in Let 164. 
one of Coſtar's letters to the marchioneſs de Lavardin, that ol. 2. 
Benſetade was named Envoy to Chriſtina, queen of Sweden; 
it is certain, however, that he never went in this employment; 
hence the humorous Scarron thus dates an epiſtle of his to the 
counteſs de Fieſque:  _ | - A 
„Lan que le Sieur de Benfſerade 
0 Nalla point à fon Embaſſad eee. 
Benſerade had ſurprizing ſucceſs in what he compoſed for 
the king's interludes. There was quite an original turn in 
theſe compaſitions, which characterized at once the poetical 
divinities, and the perſons who repreſented them. “ With p. 20, 
the deſcription of the Gods and other perſonages, ſays the 


zuthor of the Recueil de bong contes, ſuppoſed to be M. 


de Calliere, who were repreſented in theſe interludes, he 


e mixed lively pictures of the courtiers who repreſented 


them. He therein often diſcovered their inclinations, at- 
tachments, and even their moſt ſecret adventures; but in 
ſo agreeable, ſo delicate, and ſo. concealed a manner, that 
„ thoſe who were raillied, were the firſt who. were pleaſed at 
it, and his jeſts left no reſentment or concern in their 
minds, which is a mark of their perfection.“ The ſonnet 


which Benſerade ſent to a young lady, with his paraphraſe 


on Job, rendered his name very famous. - A parallel was 


drawn'-betwixt it and the Urania“ of Voiture; and à di. 


pute thence aroſe, which divided the wits, and the whole 
court. Thoſe who gave the preference to that of Ben- 
ſerade, were ſtyled the Jobiſts, and their antagoniſts the 


Uraniſts. Fhe prince of Conti declared himſelf a Jobiſt. Tartaron 


* The one ſonnet;”? ſaid he, meaning that of. Voiture, « jg Neft. epiſt. 


more grand and finiſhed ;- but I would rather have been gat fn. 


| | - tionof jus 
the author of the other.“ Benſerade wrote © Rondeaux venal. : 

** upon Ovid,” ſome of Which. are reckoned tolerable, but p. 289. 24 
upon the whole they are not much eſteemed. He applied Holl. edit. 


himſelf to works of piety ſome years before bis death, and A 


* 


tranſlatecd 


„ uuns os, 


following four verſes, which he madg on the death of the car» _ 
digal, had not given her great offence ; „% ene 
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„ 1 85 BENSERADE: 
5 tranſlated. almoſt all the * Pſalms,” M. L'Abbs Olive ſays, 

that Benſerade towards the latter pal of his life withdrew 1 

from court, and made Gentilly the place of his retirement. 

When he was a youth, he ſays, it was the chſtom to viſit the 

remains of the ornaments, with which Benſerade had embel. 

liſhed his houſe and gardens, where every thing ſavoured of 

his poetical genius. The barks of the trees were full of in. 

2 ſcriptions, and amongſt others. he remembers the firſt r 

preſented itſelf, was as follows, 


Adieu fortune, honneurs, Te vous et votres, 
© Te viens ici vous oublier; 
t Adieu toi-meme amour, bien plus que les autres 
„ Diflicile a congedier. „ 


Foortune and honours all adieu, 
And whatſoc'er belongs to You. 
TT to this retirement run, 
All your vanities to ſhnun; 
Thou tog adieu, O powerful: wel. 
From thee tis hardeſt to remove. 


Mr. Voltaire is of opinion that theſe e were the 
| beſt of his productions, and he regroty that they bave not 
been collected together. 

Benſerade ſuffered at laſt fa much PA the ſtone, that, nol 
withſtanding his great age, he reſolved to ſubmit to the ope- 
ration of cutting. But his conſtancy was not put to thi 
laſt proof ; for a ſurgeon. letting him blood, by way of pre- 
caution, pricked an artery, and, inſtead of endeavouring to 

ſtop the effuſion of blood, ran away. There was but juſt 
time to call F. Commire, I friend and confeſſor, who came 
ſoon enough to ſee him die. This e Fs the 127 
1690. | | | 


My BENSON . . 3 and eminent Diſſentag 


| menei® of teacher, was born at Great Salkeid in. Cumberland, Sep- 
rafter, and tember 1699. He was carly deſtined by his parents for the 
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vritings of Chriſtian miniſtry, on account of the ſeriouſneſs of his dil- ſtice a 

Dr, Benson. poſition, and his love of learning; which was ſo ſtrong and preve. 

fucceſsful, that at eleven years of age, he was able to read d con 

the Greek Teſtament. After finiſhing his grammar learning, Defes 

ne went to an academy kept by Dr. Dixon at Whithaven, bun 

i from whence he removed to Glaſgow z where, with great ap- n. 

= plication and ſucceſs, he purſued bis ſtudies until May 1721 BF Corru 

85 .. when. he left the U niverſity. Towards the cloſe of the yea! 5 L 
5 e 


bes came to London 1 3 . e been examined | and 17 
„ : 7 ag 
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ondon. The learned Dr. Calamy was his great friend, and 


van's recommendation, he went to Abingdon, in Berkſhire; 
where, after preaching as a candidate, he was unanimouſl 

hoſen their paſtor, by the congregation of Proteſtant ail. 
anteils in that town. During his ſtay here, which was about 
ven years,. he preached and publiſhed three ſerious practi- 
al diſcourſes, addreſſed to young perſons ; which were well 
ceived. But he afterwards ſuppreſſed them, as not teach- 
g what he thought on further enquiry the exact truth, in 


ived a call from a ſociety of Proteſtant Diſſenters in South- 


1 1740, he was choſen. by the congregation at Crutched 


nd when inficmities obliged Dr, Lardner to quit the ſervice 
the church, the whole care of it devolved on him. 


have propoſed to himſelf the critical ſtudy of the Scriptures, 
his buſineſs z. and to have purſued the diſcovery of the ſa- 
5. The firſt fruit of theſe ſtudies which he preſeated to 
e public was, A Defence of the Reaſonableneſs of Prayer,” 
th * A Tranſlation of a Diſcourſe. of Maximus Tyrius,” 
ntaining ſome popular objections againſt prayer, and an 
Anſwer” to theſe. Some time after this, he manifeſted 


e Memoirs of Literature, and reprinting Mr. de la Roche's 


n, with ſuch reflections as were proper to expoſe the in- 


0 prevent its being employed to countenance a like temper 
cad d conduct hereafter. To this be afterwards added, A 
ng, Defence of the Account of Servetus; and A brief Ac- 


count of Archbiſhop Laud's cruel Treatment of Dr. Leigh- 
ton.” About the ſame time, to guard Chriſtians againſt 
 carruptions of Popery, and to prevent their being urge 


bliſhed „ A Diſſertation on 2 Theſſ. ii. ver, 1-12. In 
rating the obſervations of the learned Joſeph Mede, he 


PE 


cored by ſeveral of the moſt eminent Preſbyterian miniſters, 
e brgan to preach, firſt at Chertſey, and afterwards. in 


indly took him for a time into his family. By this gentle 


lation to ſome doctrines of Chriſtianity. In 1729, he re- 


ark, among whom he laboured with great diligence and-. 
gelity for eleven years, and was greatly beloved by them. 


riars, Colleague to the learned and judicous Dr. Lardner ;- 


From the time of his engaging in the miniſtry, he ſeems. 
d particularly of the New Teſtament, as a principal part 


ed truths it contained, with uncommon diligence and fide- 


slove to moderation and chriſtian liberty, and his averſion 
perſecution, by whomſoever practiſed; by extracting from 


count of the perſecution and burning of Servetus by Cal- 


ſtice and inconſiftence of this conduct in that reformer ; and 


the Neiſts as plauſible objeQions againſt Chriſtianity ; be 


ſbewed _ 
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. BE NS O N. 
ſhewed theſe groſs corruptions of the beſt religion to han 
deen expressly foretold, and- Chtiſtians ſtrongly cautions 
againſt them; and that, in this vie w, they were among the 
evidences of the divine authority of the ſeriptures; as they 
proved the ſacred writers to have been inſpired by a Giving 
ſpirit, which could atone clearly foretell events fo diſtant, un. 
likely, and contingent, The light, which Mr. Locke hi 
- thrown on the obſcureſt parts of St. Paul's epiſtle, by mik 
ing him his own expoſitor, encograged and determined M. 
" Benſon, to attempt an illuſtration of the remaining epiſtly 
in the ſame manner. In 1731, he publiſhed “ A Paraphraſe 
and Notes on the Epiſtle to Philemon, as a ſpecime, 
Tpbis was well received, and the author encouraged to pr, 
__ ceed in his defign, With the epiſtle to Philemon, was pub 
= Jlifhed A ſhort Diſſertation, to prove from the Spirit aud 
_ «© Sentiments of the Apoſtle, diſcovered in his Epiſtles, tha 
0 he was neither an Enthuſiaſt or Impoſtor; andconſequent 
ly that the Religion, which he aſſerted he received imm 
e diately from Heaven, and confirmed by a variety of ni 
4 racles, is indeed divine.” "This argument hath find 
been improved and illuſtrated, with great” delicacy an 
ſtrength, in a review of the apoſtle's entire conduct and chi 
racter, by lord Lyttelton. Mr. Benſon proceeded vill 
great diligence and reputation to publith “ Paraphraſes an 
Notes on the two Epiſtles to the Theſſalonians, the fil 
and ſecond: to Timothy, and the Epiſtle to Titus ;” i 
ding, ** Diſſertations on ſeveral important Subjects, pati 
% // OE png 
In 1735, he publiſhed a Hiſtory of the firſt planting 
« Chriſtianity, taken from the Acts of the Apoſtles, ail 
« their Epiſtles,” in two vols. 4to. In this work, beſide 
illuſtrating throughout the hiſtory of the Acts, and molt 0 
the Epiſtles, by an hiſtoric] view of the times; the occaſo 
of the ſeveral Epiſtles, and the ſtate of the churches to who 
they were addreſſed; he eſtabliſhed the truth of the Chriſti 
religion on a number of facts, the moſt public, importan 
and inconteſtable. Theſe works procured him great re 
tation. One of the univerſities in Scotland fent him a 
ploma with a doctor's degree; and many of high rank in! 
eſtabliſhed church, as Herring, Hoadly, Butler, Benio! 
Conybeare, &c, ſhewed him great marks of favour and f 
gad. He purſued the ſame ſtudies with great applicate 
_ and ſueceſs till the time of his death, which happened 176 
i ie opt year nn ne 
) DIY 1 0 LOH 7 78347 : 


* = . 


un vox „ 


His works, | beſides thoſe already mentioned, are, “ A Pa- 
taphraſe and Notes on the ſeven Catholic Epiſtles; to 
which are annexed, ſeveral critical Diſſertations, 4to. 
The Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian. Religion, as deli- 
vered in the Scriptures,” in two vols. 8 VW % . A Collec- 
tion of Tracts againſt Petſecution.“ A Volume of 
Sermons on ſcveral important Subjects... The Hiſtory | 
of the Life of-Jeſus Chriſt, taken from the New Teſta- 
ment; with Obſervations and Reflections proper to illu- 
ſtrate the Excellence of his Chatacter, and he Divinity 
of his Miſfion and Religion 


BENTHAM i(EpwarD), Canon of Chriſt-Church, Abridzes 
xford, and king's: profeſſor of Divinity in that univerſity, from Pr. | 
as born in the College at Ely, July 23, 1707. His fa- = wo” 
er, Mr, Samuel Bentham, was a:very worthy clergyman, 
1d vicar of Witchford, a. ſmall living near that city; who 
wving'a numerous family, his fon Edward, on the recom- 
endation of Dr. Smalridge, dean of Chrift-Church, was 
nt, in 1717, to the ſchool of that college. Having there 
ceived the rudiments of claſſical education, he was in Lent 
m 1723, when nearly 15 years of age, admitted of che 

iverſity of Oxford, and placed at Corpus-Chriſti college, 
der his relation, Dr. John Burton. In this ſituation, his 
ious and regular deportment, and his great proficiency in 

kinds of -academical learning, recommended bim to the 
tice of ſeveral eminent men; and, among others, to the 
your of Dr. Tanner, canon of Chriſt-Church, by whoſe 
ath he was 'difappointed- of a nomination to a ſtudentſbip 

that ſociety. At Corpus-Chriſti college he formed a itrict 
endſhip with Robert Hoblyn, Eſq; of Nanſwydden in 
drnwall, afterwards repreſentative for the city of Briſtol, 

ole character, as a ſcholar-and a member of Parliament, 
ndered him deſervedly efteemed by the Jovers of literature 

d of their country. In company with this gentleman 
d another: intimate friend, Dr. Ratcliff, - afterwards: maſter 
Pembroke college, Mr. Bentham made, at different times, 
e tour of part of France, and other places. Having taken 
e degree of B. A. he was invited by Dr. Cotes, principal of 
agdalen Hall, to be his -vice-principal ; and was accord- 
g/ admitted to that ſociety, March 6, 1729-20. Here 
continued only a ſhort time; for, on the 23d of April in 
year following, he was elected fellow of Oriel college. 

at term, 17325 he proceeded to the degree of M. A. and, 
out the ſame time, was appointed tutor in the college; in ä 
dich capacity he diſcharged his duty, in the moſt OO : s 
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1 Fe. tonſcientidue manner, for more than ; twenty Yetry 
March 26, 1743, Mr. Bentham took the degree of B. D., 


of Hundreton, in the cathedral-ehurch of Hetefdrd. July h 
1749, he proceeded to the degree of D., D.; and in ail 


which he had always been diſtinguiſhed. He ſerved the gi 
offices of ſub-dean and treaſurer, for himſelf and others, aby 
twelve years. The affairs of the treaſury, which Dr. Ben 
tham found in great confuſibn, he entirely new modelle 


- + tinued ever fince, to the great eaſe of his ſucceſſor 
and benefit of the ſociety. So intent was he upon ther * 
gulation and management of the concerns of the cole 
tuaat he refuſed ſeveral preferments which were offered bin 
from a conſcientious perſuaſion that the avocations thy 
would produce were incompatible with the proper d 
charge of the offices he had voluntarily undertaken. Bein 
appointed by the king to fill the divinity chair, . vacant þ 
the death of Dr. Fanſhawe, Dr. Bentham was, with mud 
reluctance, and after having repeatedly declined it, perſuade 


tranſact in his former ſituation, and which he was afra 
would be impeded by the acceſſion of new duties: not to ft 
that a life ſpent in his laborious and ſedentary manner ba, de 
produced ſome unfavourable effects on his conſtitution, a 


which his ambition never inclined him: l/atere maluit a 
.  prodefſe.. The diffidence he had of his abilities had ei 
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and April 2a, in the ſame year, was collated to the Preben 


1754, was promoted to the fifth ſtall in that cathedral. Hey 
he continued the ſame active and uſeful courſe of life f 


and put into a train of buſineſs in which they have con 


by Archbiſhop Secker and his other learned friends, to x 
cept of it; and, on the gth of May, 1703, he was remore 
to the eighth ſtall in the cathedral. His unwillingneſs t 
appear in this ſtation was increaſed by the buſineſs he had 


rendered a greater attention than he had hitherto. ſhewn is fo 
private caſe and health, abſolutely neceſſary, Beſides, 25 an FR 
duties, when properly diſcharged, were great and intereſin nd | 
ſo the ſtation itſelf was of that elevated and public nature ever 


taught him to ſuſpect his own ſufficiency ;_ and his Inaug be, b 


„ -narory lecture breathed the fame ſpirit, the text of which wi 85 


« Who is ſufficient for theſe things? But whatever obj ed, 


tions Dr. Bentham might have to the profeſſorſhip before ¶evote 


entered upon it, when once he had accepted of it, he ne 


- ſuffered them to diſcourage him in the leaſt from exerting WM ich 
. moſt ſincere endeavours to render it both uſeful and honoiffllated 
able to the Univerſity, He ſet himſelf immediately to un del 

out à courſe of lectures for the benefit of young ſtudents! 
divinity, which he conſtantly read at his houſe at Chi 


7 | Chutc 


Church, gratit, three times a- week during Term- time, till 
his deceaſe. The courſe took up a year; and he not only 
eihibited in it a complete ſyſtem of divinity, but recom- 
mended proper books, ſome of which he generouſly diftri- 
buted to his auditors. His intenſe application to the pur- 
ſuit of the plan he had laid down, together with thoſe con- 
cerns in which his affection for bis friends, and his zeal for 
the public good in every ſhape, involved him, proved more 
than a counterbalance for all the advantages of health and 
vigour that a ſtrict and uniform temperance could procure, 
It is certain that he ſunk under the rigorous exercife of that 
conduct he had propoſed to himſelf: for though 68 years 
are a conſiderable proportion in the ſtrongeſt men's lives, yet 
his remarkable abſtemiouſneſs and ſelf-denial, added to a dif- 
poſition of bady naturally ſtrong, promiſed, in the ordinary 
courſe of things, a longer period. Dr. Bentham was a very 
early riſer, and had tranſacted. half a day's buſineſs before 
many others began their day. His countenance was uncom= 
monly mild and engaging, being ſtrongly characteriſtic of 
he piety and benevolence of his mind; and at the ſame 
ime it by no means wanted expreſſion, but, upon proper 
ccaſions, could aſſume a very becoming and affecting au- 
hority. In his attendance upon the public duties of religion, 
te was exceedingly ſtriẽt and conſtant; not ſuffering himſelf 
ver to be diverted from it by any motives, either of intereſt 
Ir pleaſure. Whilſt he was thus diligent in the diſcharge of 
is own duty, he was not ſevere upon thoſe who were not 
qually diligent. . He could ſcarcely ever be prevailed upon 
o deliver his opinion on ſubjects that were to the difadvan- _ 
age of other men; and when he could not avoid doing it, 
lis ſentiments were expreſſed with the utmoſt delicacy and 
andour, No one was more ready to diſcover, commend, 
nd reward every meritorious endeavour, Of himſelf he 
lever was heard to ſpeak; and if his own merits were 
duched upon in the flighteſt manner, he felt a real unea- 
neſs, Though he was not fond of the formalities of viſit - 
0g, he entered into the ſpirit of friendly ſociety and inter- 
ourſe with great pleaſure, His conſtant engagements, in- 
fed, of one kind or other, left him not much time to be 
evoted to company; and the greater part of his leiſure 
ours he ſpent in the enjoyment of domeſtic pleaſures, for 
hich his amiable and peaceable diſpoſition ſeemed moſt cal- 
lated, Till within the laſt half year of his life, in which 
declined very. faſt, Dr. Bentham was ſcarcely ever out of 
der; and he was never prevented from diſcharging his 
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duty, excepting by a weakneſs that occaſionally attacked his 
eyes, and which had been brought on by too free an uſe of 
them when he was young. That part of his laſt illneſz 
which confined him, was only from the 23d of July to the 

- firſt of Auguſt. Even death itſelf found him engaged in the 

_ ſame laborious application which'\he had always directed u 


the glory of the Supreme Being, and the benefit of mar. 


_ _- Kind; and it was not till he was abſolutely. forbidden by his 


phyſicians, that he gave over a particular courſe of reading, 


 ___ thathad been undertaken by him with a view of anſwering 
Mr. Gibbon's** Roman Hiſtory.“ Thus he died at his pot, 
nike a faithful ſoldier, in the exerciſe of his arms, and the. 
dbeſence of his religion. That ſerenity of mind and mee. 


neſs of diſpoſition, which he had manifeſted on every former 
occaſion, ſhone forth in-a' more eſpecial manner in his latter 
moments; and, . oe with the conſciouſneſs of a whole 


like ſpent in the divine ſervice, exhibited: a ſcene of tru: 


Chriſtian triumph. After a feu days illneſs, in which be 


ſuffered a conſiderable degree of pain without repining. 


quiet ſigh put a'period to his exiſtence below, on the firſt of 


Auguſt, 1776, When be had entered into the 69th” year ol 
his age. His remains were depoſited in the weſt end of the 
gteat aile in the cathedral of Chriſt- Church, Oxford. Dr, 
Bentham teſided, the principal part of the year, fo regularly 


at Oxford, that he never miſſed a term from his matricula- 


tion to his death. In the fummer, he generally: made 1 


tour of ſome part of the kingdom, with his 'family ; and, 


. for the laſt thirty years of his life; ſeldom failed in carrying 
them to meet all his brothers and ſiſters at Ely, among 
Vvhom the preateſt harmony and affection ever prevailel. 


A. lift of his works may be ſeen in the“ Biographia Bri- 
«+ tannica.”* One of bis brothers is the Rev. James Ben- 
tham, prebendary of Ely, to whom the antiquarian and 


biographical world is ſo highly indebted for his excellent 


Hiſtory and Antiquities of the Conventual and Cathedral 


Church of Ey.“ Dr. Bentham married Elizabeth, th 

| ſecond daughter of Thomas Bates, Eſq; of Alton in Hants 

by whom he had three children, Edward, Thomas, and 
: Elizabeth, the firſt of which died young : the 4wo other! 
together with his widow, ſurvived him. His ſon Thom 


BEN TIVOOGILIO (Ger), cardinal, borp at Ferrara, i 
183579. He went to ſtudy at Padua, whete he made a con 
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pate i iro); 1 ben Alfonſo duke of Ferrara died. Cæſat 
the doke's couſin claimed the right of ſucceſſion, but the 
pope oppoſed him. The marquis Hippolyte Bentivoglio, 
brother to Guy, eſpouſed the cauſe of Cæſar, and put him- 
ſelf at the head of his troops, which extremely irritated car- 
dinal Aldrobrandin, nephew to Clement VIII. who com- 
matided the eccleſiaſtical troops.” Guy left Padua, in order 
to wait upon Aldrobrandin, and to endeavour to appeaſe | 


85 bis teſentment. He fucceeded in his endeavours, being 

6 the chief inſtrument in bringing about that peace which was 

, concluded the January following. Guy Bentivoglio was after 

be this extremely well received by the Pope, who made bim his 
k. chamberlain, and gave bim leave to go and finiſh his A 


at Padua. Upon his leaving the univerſity, he went to te- 

ſice at Rome, where he became univerſally eſteemed. Henne. 
was ſent nuncio to Flanders, and then to France, in both 
which employments his behaviour was ſuch as gave great ſa- 
tisfaction to Paul V. ho made him a cardinal, which was 
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= the laſt pro otion be made a little before his death in Jan. 

t of 1621“ Bentivoglio was at this time in France, Where 

| | Lewis XIII. and all the French court congratulated him on | 
the his new dignity; and when he returned to Rome, his Chriſt- F 
Dr, ian mejeſty entruſted him with the management of the French | 
arly affairs ut that court. Pope Urban VII. had a high eſteem 0 
ul: for him, for he was of opinion, he could not find à friend 1 
de 4 more faithful and diſintereſted than cardinal Bentivoglio, nor 

and, one WhO had a more conſummate knowledge in buſineſs, 


yin He was beloved by the people, and eſteemed by the cardi- 
neft nals z and his qualities were ſuch, that in all probability he 
led, would have been raiſed to the pontificate on the death of Ur- 
Bri- ban in 1644: but the cardinal having gone to the conclave 
Ben- during 'the time of the aioft intolerable heats at Rome, it 
and affected his body tg ſuch a degree, that he could not ſleep 

for eleven nights afterwerds; and this want of reſt threw 
iedral him into a ſever, of which he died the 7th of Sept. 1044s - - 
„ tie being then fixty: five-years df age. He has left ſeveral works, 
Jan the moſt} remarkable of which are his „ Hiftory of the civil 
“ wars of Flandets; 19 2 account Wot F 1 i ith ng | 

" Teiters and memoirs. , N | 
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BENTLEY: ( 1 an Sete La | divine, | 
was the ſon of a.mechanic tradeſman at Wakefield in York- 
ſhire, where he was Born in 1662, and probably received 
the firſt part of. his education. Being removed to St. John's 
college in ain * followed By ſtudies with indefa- 
| Vor. II. . | N „ i 
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- tigable mduftry ; and his inclination leading him ſtrongly to 
critical learning, his ſkill and knowledge therein recom- 
mended him to Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, ho was. bred at 
the ſame college, and in 1685 appointed him private tutor to 

his fon. In 1689, he attended his pupil to Wadham col. 
lege in Oxford, where he was incorporated maſter of arts 
July 4th that year, having taken that degree ſome time be- 
fore in bis own univerſity. He was then alfo in holy orders, 
and. his patron (to whom he had been very ſerviceable) being 
advanced to the ſee of Worceſter in 1692, collated him to 
_ a prebend in that church, into which he was inſtalled Od. 


% 


85 chedrals, vol. earned prelate as well as Dr. Wil. Lloyd, then biſhop hop of 

r 572 Litchfield, bag feen many proofs. of our awbor's.extraorcs 

ds nary merit [A]. when they concurred in recon nending him 

a8 2 fit perſon to open the Galt Yon pyle's founda- 
tion, in defence of natural and revealed religion.  . 

1 This gave him a ſine opportunity of eſtabliſhing his ſame, 

- He: faw it well; and reſolyed to puſh. it to the; uimoſt. Sir 


Iſaae Newton's Principia bed been publiſhed. but u fem years, 
and the book was little known aud leſs underſtood; Mr. 
Bentley therefore determined to ſpare no pains io diſplaying 
to the beſt, advantage the profound demonſirations which 
tuat excellent. work furniſhed in proof af a Deity ; and that 
nothing migbt be wanting which lay in his power to com- 
. R the delign, he applied te the great author, and received 
trom him the ſolution of ſame difficulties, which had not 
Fallen within the plan of his; wark EA]. Our author py 
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our author had wrote a Latin addrefs ers rough” the heavens, which is 
ito Dr. Mill, principal of St. Edmond's © 
Hall in Oxforg, containing ſome-cri- | incomparable mathematician and pbile- 
Bcalabſervstions upon Jo, Antiochenſis, ſopher, as his manner was, that the 
7 Which was ſubjoined to the edition of reader curious in theſe matters will be 
tibet Greek hiſtotiographer, printed at glad to peruſe it in four letters from fir 
© _ 'Oxford, in 1694, by Mr. Humphry Ifoac Newton to Dr. Bentley, &c- 
„ Mody. This epiſtle, be tells us hime Lond. 1756, $yo. Mr Bentley's dili- 
5 elf, was both written and pubhſhed at gence in conſulting Air Ifazc on thy 
„the expreſs defire of the biſhop of Lich- occafios was highly commendable ; and 
field. -Bentley ageinft Boyle, Pref. if he had been equally diligent in con- 
p. 38. Mr Hody was appointed col- fulting the © Prineipia,:? he would hive 
lege tutor to young Mr; Stilling- ' efcaped the error of proving the moon 
feet, and vas afterwards his father's not to turn round her own axis, be- 
Brit. dio ie earth, A miſtake in theſe ſer⸗ 
.I This was the hypotheſis of de- mont, which laid him open to the tail- 
_-ziv:0g the frame of the worlds. by nie» lery e Dr, Keill, who, infligated 2 
5 RN : e | : FI 7 ; 85 + N | A De 
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Ad of that year, and alſo made him his domeſtic chaplain, in 
' Willis's ea: which laſt ſtation he continued till his lordſhip's death. That 


S . NS e 1 „555 $26) ; 
le Beſtdes private commonications,.. ehanic. principles, from matter even) 
) clearly ſtated and compured by that 


icle in Biog. , cadſe. ſhe always hews the ſame face 
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not forget to heighten the novelty of his plan, by introducing 
and aſſerting Mr. Locke's lately advanced notion concern- 
ing the-innate idea of a God, in his firſt ſermon. With the 
help of ſuch advantagee, Mr. Bentley's Sermons at Boyle's 
lectures, became the wonder and admiration of the world, 
and raiſed the higheſt opinion of the preacher's abilities. Ac 
cordingly he ſoon reaped the fruits of his reputation, being 
appointed keeper of the royal library at St. James's the fol- 
lowing year; for which the warrant was made out of the 
ſecretary's office, Dec, 23, 1693, and the patent in April 
1694. But he was ſcarcely ſettled in this office, when he 
fell under the diſpleaſure of the hon. Mr. Charles Boyle, 
eldeſt ſon to the earl of Orrery ; a young nobleman of the 
greateſt hopes, who was then in the courſe of his education 
at Chriſt· church in Oxford. Mr. Boyle was about to put 
out à new edition of the Epiſtles of Phataris,” and for that 
| purpoſe had obtained: the uſe of a MS, of the book out of 
Fe, James's library. But our librarian demanding it back 
e. ſooner than was expected, and before the collation of it was 
ir finiſhed,” this was reſented by Mr. Boyle, and gave rife to 
5, the well-known. controverſy betwixt Boyle and Bentley. 


OO En ß ve End 
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Ic, This was carried on with admirable ſpirit, wit, and learning, There is a 
ve in ſeveral writings on both ſides until the year 1699, and litt of the 
ch gave our author another opportunity of ſurpriſing the world ag oa 
nat with his genius and knowledge in eritical learning: and Dr. by this con- 


m- Montague dying the next year, he was preſented by the troverſy in 
red com the henne of eine College in Cambridge, w. _ 
not upon which promotion he reſigned his prebend of Worceſter. 
He was afterwards collated to the archdeaconry of Ely, 
June 12. 170%, and beſides this was preſented to a good be- 
nefice in that iſland. He had alſo. the honour of being 
chaplain, both to king William and queen Anne. 

Having thus obtained eaſe and affluence and honour, he 
| took his doQor's degree in divinity, entered into matrimony, 
and indulged his inclination in critical purſuits; and as he 
gave the fruits of his labours occaſionally to the public, theſe 
were obſerved ſeverally ſo to abound with erudition and ſaga» - 
city, that he grew by degrees up ta the character of being the 
firſt critic of his age le] In the mean time he carried matters 
the Site of Chrift-church, did not the period imimated in the text are; 
ſpare to bring him with his own flail. 1. * A collesion of the fragments of 
dee Keill (John's) article in Biog. * Callimachus, with notes, printed ia 
Mia, FER EE 
the pieces which he publiſhed- within © the two firſt comedies of Arifto- 8 
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BENTLEY. 


with fo high a hand in the government of his college, that, 
in 1709, a complaint was brought before the biſhop of Ely, 


as viſitor, againſt him, by ſeveral of the fellows 5 who, in 


_ order to have him removed from the maſterſhip, charged him 


with embezzling the college money, and other miſdemean. 
ours, In anſwer to this, he preſented his defence to the 


_ biſhop, which was publiſhed in 1710, under the title of 


the “ Preſent ſtate of Trinity College, 8vo: and thus 


began a laſting quarrel, which, having the nature of a bellun 
inteſtinum, was carried on, like other civil wars, with the 
moſt virulent animoſity on each fide, till, after above twenty 


years continuance, it ended at laſt in the doctor's fa- 


Nor was this the only trial which exerciſed his ſpirit, and 


wherein he triumphed alſo finally over his adverſaries. During 
the courſe of the former diſpute, he had been promoted to 
the regius profeſſorſhip of divinity; ' and his late majeſty 
George I. on a viſit to the univerſity in October 1717; having 
nominated by mandate, as uſuab on ſuch occaſions, feveral 
perſons for a doctor's degree in that faculty; our profeſſor, 
to whom belonged the ceremony called creation, made a de- 


mand of four guineas from each perſon as a fee due to this 


office, beſides a broad piece of gold E], which had euſtomarily 
been received as a preſent, and abſolutely refuſed to create 


any doctor without the fee. Hence grew a long and warm 


diſpute, during which the doctor was firſt ſuſpended from his 


degrees by the univerſity, October 3, 1718, and then de · 


graded on the 17th of that month; but on a petition to bis 
majeſty for relief from that fentence, the affair was referred 


by the council to the court of King's Bench, where the pro- 
. _ ceedings againſt him being reverſed, a mandamus was iſſued 
on the 7th of February the fame year, charging the univerſity 


to reſtore him. 


Hie was happily endued with a natural hardineſs of temper, 
which enabled him to ride out both theſe ſtorms without 


* i * 25 8 8 N ; 


: * 4 phanes,” publithe@ at Amflerdam, verfity, g. His edition of 1e Horace,” 


in 1710. 3. Emendationes, c. on which is reckoned his Capital work, 
& the fragments of Menander and Phi- came out in- 197k. 7; EL ... -- 
* Jemon,” printed about the ſame time [ö] There is a large account of this 
at Rheims., This he ſubſcribed by the diſpute, and ſeveral books wrote in it, 
ſeizned hame of Pnileleutherus Lipſi- in the Biog. Brit. 


enſis. 4. Under that character he ap- FS, n a Jacobus, worth 25% 


as well as the. Carolus's of 235 


peared again in 1213, in his“ Remarks The 8 : 
have been called in, ard none coined 


c upon Collins's diſcourſe of free think - 


— 


te jag, for which, June 15, 1714, he fine. . 
teceived the public thanks of the ual» nt: 
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any extraordinary diſturbance, ſo that he went on as before 
in the career of literature, where he never failed to make a | 
moſt conſpicuous figure. The 5th of November, 1715, he 
preached a fermon before the univerſity, which was printed 
with the title of, A Sermon upon Popery ;”” and ſome re- 
marks being publiſhed upon it, the doctor anſwered in a piece 
intituled, Reflections on the ſcandalous aſperſions caſt on 
« the Clergy, by the author of the Remarks, &c.“ This 
came out in 171), 8vo. He had the preceding year printed 
| ſome account of an edition which he intended to give of the 
New Teſtament in Greek; and baving revolved the deſign 
in his mind for the ſpace of four years, he put out in 1721 
propoſals for printing it by ſubſcription, together with the The prepo- 
Latin verſion of St. Jerom, to which a ſpecimen of the whole fin are 1 

was annexed. Theſe were attacked warmly by Dr. Conyersengih EN 
Middleton, who had been a fellow of his college, and wasche Biogr. 
from the firſt, and all along continued to be, a principal Wit. 
leader among his antagoniſts there. Some pieces were writ- 

ten upon the occaſton : the reſult of which were, that the de- 

ſign was dropped. In 1726, came out, in 4to, his Terence 

with Notes, and-a ſchediaſma concerning the metre and 

accents of that writer. This was reprinted the following 

year at Amſterdam, with ſome corrections and additions by 

our author, who alſo annexed thereto a beautiful edition, 

with notes, of Phædrus's Fables in Latin. The laſt piece 

which employed the doQtor's critical talents was Milton's 

«* Paradiſe Loſt,” a new edition of which he gave the public in 

1732, 4to, with notes and emendations ; but though ſome 

of thoſe exhibited ſtrong proofs of his maſterly genius, yet in 

the main here was a great falling off, ſuch as evidently dif- 

covered that he now drew near the lees. Indeed he grew 
apparently ſenſible of his decay; and though he continued 

on this ſide the grave ten years longer, yet he languiſhed the 

| remainder of his days a miles emeritus, feeble and inactive to 

his death, which happened July 14, 1742, at the age of four- 

ſcore years. He died in his lodge at Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge, and was buried in that chapel, to which he had been 

a conſiderable benefactor [Fr]. His literary character ia 

known in all parts of Europe, wherever learning is known. 

In his private character he was hearty, ſincere and warm . 
in his friendſhip, an affectionately tender huſband,- and a 

moit indulgent father; he loved hoſpitality and reſpect, 


{r] He gave 200 1. towards repairing it, e. not long after bis obtaining te = 
malterſhips; 355 8 5 : po b 
| | M 3 | maintained 


Life of Bp. 
Berkeley, 
p. 2. 1776, 
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quiry into 
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ch. 6, ſect. 
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BENTLEY.. 


maintained the dignity and munificence of the ancient Abe 


bots in houſe-keeping at his lodge, which he beautified with 
ſtately ſaſh-windows and marble chimney- pieces: and in 


_ converſation he tempered the hard · mouthed . ſeverity of the 


critic, with a peculiar firain of vivacity and pleaſantry. 
By his wife, who was an excellent woman, and died before 


him in 1740, he had three children; a ſon called after his 
own name, and two daughters, Elizabeth and Joanna. His - 


ſon was bred under his wing at Trinity college, where he 


was Choſen a fellow, and ſucceeded his father in the library 


keeper's place of St. James's, but reſigned it in 1745. His 
eldeſt daughter Elizabeth was married about the year 1727, 
to Sir Humphry Ridge, eldeſt ſon to Ridge, Eſq; brewer 
to the navy at Portſmouth, a gentleman of an ample fortune, 


The youngeſt, Joanna, eſpouſed not long after, the eldeſt ſon 


of Dr. Richard Cumberland, the learned biſhop of Peterbo- 


rough; the fuſt iſſue of which match is now a diſtinguiſhed 
ornament to the republic of letters. 


BERKELEY (Dr. GzorGs), the learned and moſt in. 
genious biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland, was born in that king- 
dom, at Kilcrin, near Thomaſtown, the 12th of March 1684. 
He was the ſon of William Berkeley of Thomaſtown, in the 
county of Kilkenny; whoſe father, the family having ſuffered 
for their loyalty to Charles I. went over ay 
Reſtoration, and there obtained the colleQorſhip of Belfaſt, 


George had the firſt part of his education at Kilkenny ſchool]; 


was admitted penſioner of Trinity College, Dublin, at the 
age of hfteen ; and choſen fellow of that college June the gth 
The firſt public proof he gave of his literary abilities was, 


4 Arithmetica abſque Algebra aut Euclide demonſtrata;“ 
which, from the preface, he appears to have written before 
be was twenty years old, though he did not publiſh it till 


1707. It is dedicated to Mr. Pallifer, ſon to the archbiſhop 
ot Caſhel; and is followed by a mathematical miſcellany, 


| : containing - obſervations and theorems inſcribed to his pupil 


Mr. Samuel Molineux, whoſe father was the friend and cor- 
reſpondent of Locke. oy be 


Je $709; came forth the Theory of Viſion,” which, of 


all his works, ſeems to do the greateſt honour to his ſagacity, 
being, as a certain writer obſerves, the firſt attempt that ever 
was made to diſtinguiſh the immediate and natural objects of 
ſight, from the concluſions we bave been aecuſtomed 2 
%% «Ä ! f 
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infancy to.draw from them, The boundary is here traced out 

between the ideas of ſight and touch; and it is ſhewn, that, 

though habit hath ſo connected theſe two claſſes of ideas in 
our minds, that they are not without a ſtrong effort to be 

ſeparated from each other, yet originally they have no ſuch 

conneQion; inſomuch, chat a perſon born blind, and ſud- 

denly made to ſee, would at firſt be utterly unable to tell 

how any object that affected his fight would affect his touch; 
and particularly would not from ſight receive any idea of 

diſtance, outneſs, or external ſpace, but would imagine all 
objects to be in his eye, or rather in his mind. This was 
ſurpriſingly confirmed in the caſe of a young man born blind, 
and couched at fourteen years of age by Mr.” Cheſelden in es: 
1728, A * Vindication of the Theory of Viſion” was pub- 1 Nane 
liſhed by him in 17333 | | 3 
In 1710 appeared The Principles of Human Know- No. 402. 

4 ledge,” and, in 1713, Dialogues between Hylas and 
« Philonous:” the object of both which pieces is, to prove . 2 
that the commonly received notion of the exiſtence of matter 1 
is falſe ; that ſenſible material objects, as they are called, are 1 


2 a -©> pw M ve». Afi... ON ace Eo 


E 
0 not external to the mind, but exiſt in it, and are nothing 
5 more than impreſſions made upon it by the immediate act of 
e God, according to certain rules termed Laws of Nature, 
d from which, in the ordinary courſe of his government, he never 
e. deviates; and that the ſteady adherence of the Supreme Spirit 
. to theſe rules is what conſtitutes the reality of things to his 
3 creatures, Theſe works are declared to have been written, 
0 « in oppoſition to Sceptics and Atheiſts;“ and herein“ is 
h „ inquired into the chief cauſe of error and difficulty in the 
« ſciences, with the grounds of Scepticiſm, Atheiſm, and ir- 
, « religion ;”* which cauſe and grounds are found to be the 
” doUrines of the exiſtence. of matter. He ſeems perſuaded 
co dat men never could have been deluded into a falſe opinion of 
11 the exiſtence of matter, if they had not fancied themſelves in- 
p veſted with a power of abſtracting ſubſtance from the quali- 
V, ties under which it is perceived; and hence, as the general 
il  foundation' of his argument, is led to combat and explode a 
3 doQrine, maintained by Locke and others, of their being a 
power in the mind of abſtracting general ideas. Mr. Hume, 
of having regard to theſe writings of the very ingenious author, 1 
Y, as he calls him, ſays, that they ©. form the beſt leſſons or; gt = 
er «« Scepticiſm, which are to be found either among the an- 80. ” 
of é cient or modern philoſophers, Bayle not excepted. He U 
8. « profeſſes however, in his title page, and undoubredly with 
+ WM © gftit winty to bare compoſed his books againſt the Scep- 
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e“ tics, as well as againſt the Atheiſts and Freethinkers: but 
«* that all his arguments, though otherwiſe intended, are, in 
reality, merely ſceptical, appears from this, that they ad. 
& mit of no an/wer, and produce na convidtion, Their only ef- 
« fect is, to Cauſe that momentary amazement and irreſolu- 
© tion and confuſion, which is the reſult of ſcepticiſm.” It 
way juſt be obſerved, that Berkeley had not reached his 27th 
year, when he publiſhed this ſingular, and moſt uncommon 

bl Gp, oo TG ict: 

Bete on In 1712, he publiſhed three ſermons in favour of Paſſive 


muß p. Obedience and Non reſiſtance, which underwent at leaſt three 

Laition. editions, and did him afterwards ſome injury in his fortune. 

They cauſed him to be repreſented as a Jacobite, and ſtood 

in his way with the Houſe of Hanover, jill Mr. Molinevx, 

© above-mentioned, took off the impreſſion, and firſt made him 

known to Queen Caroline, whoſe ſecretary when. princeſs 

Mr. Molineux had been. Acuteneſ, of parts and beauty of 

imagination were ſo conſpicuous in his writings, that his re- 

| putation was now eſtabliſhed, and his company courted eyen 

Life, p. 5. where his opinions did not find admiſſion. Men of oppoſite 

parties concurred in recommending him, Sir Richard. Steele, 

for inſtance, and Dr. Swift, For the former he wrote ſeve- 

ral papers in the * Guardian,” and at his houſe became ac- 

| . , AE „ 35 OM. 23> 

- quainted with Pope, with whom he always lived in friend- 

ſhip. Swiſt recommended him to the celebrated Earl of Pe- 

_ terborough, who being appointed embaſſador to the King of 

Sicily and the Italian States, took Berkeley with him as 

chaplain and ſecretary. in November 1713. He returned to 

England with this nobleman in Auguſt 1714, and towards 

the cloſe of the year had a fever, which gave occaſion to Dr. 

Arbuthnot to indulge a lit: le pleaſantry on Berkeley's ſyſtem. 

Poor philoſopher Berkeley,” ſays he to his friend Swift, 

e has now the idea of health, which was very hard to pro- 

«©. duce in him; for he had an ide of a ſtrange fever, on him 

« ſo ſtrong, that it was very hard to deſtroy it by introdu- 
22 to On RT 
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Jo His hopes of preferment expiring with the fall of Queen 
Anne's miniſtry, he ſome time after- embraced an offer, made 
- - him by Aſhe, biſhop 'of Clogher, of accompanying bis ſoa in 
"a tour-through Europe. In this he employed four. years; 
© and, beſides thoſe places which fall within the grand tour, 
viſited ſome that are leſs frequented. He travelled. over 
Apulia (from which he wrote an account of the Tarantula 
to Dr. Freind), Calabria, and the whole iſland of Sicily. 
T bis laſt country engaged bis attention ſq Rrongly, that 2p 
EC et enen 
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had with great induſtry collected very conſiderable materials 
for a natural hiſtory of it, but unfortunately Joſt them in the 
paſſage to Naples; and what an injury the literary world has 
ſuſtained by this miſchance, may be collected from the ſpe- 
eimen of his talents for this ſort of work, in a letter to Mr. 
Pope concerning the Iſland of Inarime (now Iſchia) dated 
October 22, 1717; and in another from the ſame city to Dr. 41h 
Arbuthnot, giving an account of an eruption of Veſuvius. ol. if. 
He arrived at London in 1721; and, being much affecied Life, p. 58. 
with the miſeries of the nation, occaſioned by the South Sea 8 L 
| ſcheme in 1720, publiſhed the ſame year An Eſſay towards Na. 354. 

« preventing the ruin of Great Britain:“ reprinted in his 
« Miſcellaneous Tradts . | 5 | 

His way was open now into the very firſt company. Mr. 
Pope introduced him to Lord Burlington, and Lord Burling- 
ton recommended him to the Duke of Grafton; who, being 
Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, took him over as one of his 
chaplains in 1721. November this year, he accumulated the 
degrees of bachelor and doctor in divinity. The year follow- 
ing he had à very unexpected increaſe of fortune from Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh, the celebrated Vaneſſa, to whom be had been 
introduced by Swift: this lady had intended Swift for her 
heir; but, perceiving herſelf to be ſlighted by him, ſhe left 
near 8000 J. between her two executors, of whom Berkeley 
was one. May 18, 1724, he was promoted to the deanety 
of Derry, worth 11001. per annum. „ 

In 1725, he publiſhed, and it has ſince been reprinted in 
his Miſcellaneous Tracts, A Propoſal for converting the 
« ſavage Americans to Chriftianity, by a college to be ere- 
« ej in the Summer Iſlands, otherwiſe called the Ifles of 
& Bermuda: a ſcheme which had employed his thoughts. 
for three or four years paſt; and it is really ſurpriſing to con- 
ſider, how far he carried it. He offered to reſign all his pre- 
ferment, and. to dedicate the remainder of his life to inſtruct - 
ing the American youth, on a ſtipend of 1001. yearly : he. 
prevailed with three junior fellows of Irinity College, Dub- 
lin, to give up all their proſpeQs of preferment at home, and 
to exchange their fellowſhips for a ſettlement in the Atlantic _. 
Ocean at 401. a year: he procured his plan to be laid before 
George I. who commanded Sir Robert Walpole to lay it be- 
fore the Commons, and ſarther granted him a charter for 
erecting a college in Bermuda, to conſiſt of a preſident and 
mine fellows, who were obliged to maintain and educate In- 
dien ſcholars at 10 l. a year each; he obtained a. grant ſrcom 
ins Commons of a ſym, to be determined by the king; and 
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BERKELEY. 


accordingly 10009 I. was promiſed by the miniſter, for thy 
purchaſe of lands, and ereQing the college. He married the 
daughter of John Forſter, Eſq; ſpeaker of the Irifh Houſe of 


Commons, the iſt of Auguſt, 1728: and actually ſet fail in 
September following for Rhode Ifland, which lay neareſt 10 


Bermuda, taking with him his wife, a ſingle lady, and two 


3 5 gentlemen of fortune. Was not this going a great way, and 
Vas not here a full proſpect of ſucceſs ? Yet the ſcheme en- 


Life, p. 21 


money was turned into another channel, 


tirely failed, and Berkeley was obliged to return, after reſid. 
ing near two years at Newport. The reaſon given is, that 
the miniſter had never heartily embraced the project, and the 


In 1732, he publiſhed « The Minute Philoſopher,” in 


two volumes 8vo. This maſterly work is written in a ſeries 


of dialogues on the model of Plato; a philoſopher he is ſaid to 
have been very fond of; and in it he purfues the Fteethinker 


through the various characters of Atheiſt, Libertine, En- 
thuſiaſt, Scorner, Critic, Metaphyſician, Fatalift, and Sceptic. 


The fame year he printed a ſermon, preached before the So- 
ciety for propsgating the Goſpel in foreign parts. In 1733, 


he was made Biſhop of Cloyne, and might have been remov- 


ed in 1745, by Lord Cheſterfield, to Clogher; but declined it. 
He reſided conftantly at Cloyne, where he faithfully diſ- 
charged all the offices of a good biſhop, yet continued his 


fſtudies with unabated attention. 


About this time he engaged in a controverſy with the ma- 
thematicians, which made a good deal of noiſe in the lite- 
rary world; and the occaſion of it is ſaid to have been this: 


Life, p. 29. Mr. Addiſon had given the biſhop an account of their com- 


mon friend Dr. Garth's behaviour in his*laſt-illneſs, which 
was equally unpleafing to both theſe advocates of revealed re- 
ligion, For, when Addiſon went to ſee the doctor, and be: 


15 gan to diſeourſe with him feriouſly about another world, 


„ Surely, Addiſon, replied he, I have good reaſon, not to be- 
$6 lieve thoſe trifles, ſince my friend Dr, Halley, who has 
« dealt ſo much in demonſtration, bas aſſured me, that the 
« doctrines of Chriſtianity are incomprehenſible, and the 


& religion itfelf an impoſture.” The biſhop, therefore, 
took arms againſt this dealer in demonſtration, and addreſſed 
to him, as to an Infidel Mathematician, a diſcourſe called 
„The Analyſt;“ with a view of ſhewing, that myſteries in 


faith were unjuſtly objected to by mathematicians, who 
admitted much greater myſteries, and even falſehoods in 


* ſcience, of which he endeavoured to prove, that the doctiine 
of fluxions furniſhed a clear example. This attack gave oc. 


caſio 


50 


of limbs, and, till his ſedentary life impaiced it, of a very ro- 


BERKELEY: 


caſion to Maclaurin's Treatiſe, and other ſmaller works, 
upon the ſubject of fluxions; but the direct anſwers to 
„The Analyſt” were ſer forth by a perſon, under the name 
of Philalethes Cantabrigienſis, but generally ſuppoſed to be 
Dr. Jurin, who publiſhed a piece intituled, Geometry no 
« Friend to Infidelity,” 1734. To this the biſhop replied 
in “ A Defence of Freethinking in Mathematics,” 17353 
which drew a ſecond anſwer the ſame year from Philalethes, 
ſtyled, “ Phe minute Mathematician, or the Freethinker no 
« juſt Thiaker.” And here the controverſy ended. ; 
But the biſhop, ever active and attentive to the public 
good, was continually ſending forth ſomething or other: in 
1735» © The Queriſt;“ in 1736, A Diſcourſe addreſſed 
% to Magiſtrates, occaſioned by the enormous licence and 
« irreligion of the Times; and many other things after- 
wards of a ſmaller kind. In 1744, came forth his celebrated 
and curious book, ihtituled, © Siris z a Chain of Philoſophi- 
« cal Reflections and Inquiries concerning the Virtues of 


„ Tar Water:” a work which, he has been heard to de- Life, p. 34+ 


clare, coft him more time and pains, than any other he had 
ever been engaged in. It underwent a ſecond impreffion, 


| with additions and emendations, in 1747 ; and was followed 


by Farther Thoughts on Tar Water,” in 1752. In July, 
the ſame year, he removed with his lady and family to Ox- 
ford, partly to ſuperintend the education of a ſon, but chiefly 
to indulge the paſſion for learned retirement, which had ever 
ſtrongly poſſeſſed him, and was one of his motives to form 
the Bermuda project. He would have reſigned his biſhopric 
for a canonry or headſhip at Oxford; but it was not permit- 
ted him, At Oxford he lived highly reſpected, and collected 
and printed the ſame year all his ſmaller pieces in 8vo. ; but he 
did not live long: for, on Sunday evening, Jan. 14, 1753, 
as he was in the midſt of his family, liſtening to a ſermon 
which his lady was reading to him, he was ſeized with what 
was called a palſy in the heart, and inſtantly expired. The 
accident was fo ſudden, that his body was cold, and his joints 
tiff, before it was diſcovered; as he lay upon a couch, and 
ſeemed to be aſleep, till his daughter, on preſenting him with 
a diſh of tea, firſt perceived his inſenſibility. His remains 
were interred at Chriſt Church Oxford, and there is an ele- 
gant marble monument over him, with an inſcription by Dr. 
Markham, then Dean. LD Og 

As to his perſon, he was handſome, with a countenance 
full of meaning and kindneſs, remarkable for great ſtrength 
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_ buſt conſtitution. He was, however, often troubled with: 

the hypocondria, and. Ay with a nervous colic, from. 

| which however he was greatly relieved by the virtues of tar. 
Life, p. 33. water. At Cloyne be conflandly roſe between three and 
four o'clock in the morning, and ſummoned his family to a 

leſſon on the baſs viol, from an Italian maſter he kept in the 

houſe for the inſtruQion of his childrem; though he himſelf 

had no ear for muſic. ' He ſpent the reſt of the morning, and 

often a great part of the day, in ſtudy: and Plato, from 


whom many of his notions were borrowed, was his favourite 


author, The excellence of his moral charaQer | is conſpicu- 
ous in his writings: he was certainly a very amiable as well 
as very great man; and Pope is argen, Wondde to oy ſaid 
too n when ke aſcribes | 


Jo Berkeley oy virtue under heaven,” Rh 


BERNARD (Sr.), one of the fathers of the church, ben 

10 r, in the village of Fountaine in Burgundy. In 1115, 

the monaſtery of Clairvaux was founded, and Bernard was 

made the firk abbot of this religious houſe, where many fa- 
mous men were bred up under his tuition ; it is ſaid, that a 


pope, fix cardinals, and no leſs than thirty biſhops came out 


of this houſe. He acquired ſo great eſteem amongſt the 
clergy, nobility, and common people, that no eccleſiaſtical 
affair or diſpute was carried on without having recourſe to 
his advice. It Was owing to him, that Innocent II. was ac- 
knowledged ſovereign pontif; and after the death'of Peter 
Leonis, anti-pope, that Victor, who had been named ſuc- 
ceſſor, made a voluntary abdication of his dignity. He con- 
victed Abelard at the council of Sens, in 1140; He op- 
poſed the monk Raoul ; he perſecuted the followers of Ar- 
naud de Breſſe; and in 1148, he got Gilbert de la Porvice 
biſhop of Poitiers and Eonde I'Etoile to be condemned in the 
council of Rheims. By ſuch zealous behaviour he verified 

_ (fays Mr. Bayle) the interpretation of his mother's dream. 
She dreamt, when, ſhe was with child of him, that ſhe 

'- ſhould bring forth a white dog, whoſe barking ſhould be very 
wh 49 Ait. loud, Being aſtoniſhed at this dream, ſhe conſulted a monk, 


| Bernard, Who ſaid to her, Be of good courage, you ſhall have a ſon 
Ub. 2. who ſhall guard the houſe of God, and bark loudly againſt 


<6, the enemies of the faith.” “ 


He died in 1153, after having founde(f 166” monaſteries, 


and wrought innumerable miracles, and became one of the 


great nee of the om communion, He bas left many 


Works; 


. . ne THR” . T ¾ A ]⁰˙Üwm FC ⅛ ͤ > Rn” 
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but his father dying when he was very young, his mother Smith's vi- 


ſtyle, and could compoſe verſes well, fo that he often uſed 


chief defign in coming to Holland was to examine this ma- 


| tranſcribed theſe three books, with the diagrams, intending 


B E R N A R D. | 173 


works z the beſt edition is. that publiſhed in 1690, by father 
Mabillon, in two volumes folio. OO Ee 


BERNARD (EpwaRrD), a learned critic and aſtronomer, 
born at Perry St. Paul, commonly called Pauler's Perry, 
near Towceſter in Northamptonſhire, the 2d of May, 1638. 1 
He received ſome part of his education at Northampton 3, ol. i. 


ſent him to an uncle in London, who entered him at Mer- Rene 
chant-taylors-ſchool, in 1648: here he continued till June, of Bimop 
1655, when he was elected ſcholar of St. John's college inHuntiog- | 
Oxford, of which alſo he became afterwards fellow. Der ag 
ring his ſtay at ſchool, he had laid in an uncommon fund of. p. os 

claſſical learning, ſo that when he went to the univerſity, he 

was a great maſter of the Greek and Latin tongues, and not 


unacquainted with the Hebrew. He had acquired a good Latin 


to divert himſelf with writing epigtams. In the univerſity, he 
applied himſelf to hiſtory, philology, and philoſophy ; nor was 
he ſatisfied with the knowledge of the languages of Greece 
and Rome, but likewiſe made himſelf maſter: of the Hebrew, 
Syriac, Arabic, and Coptic. He applied himſelf next to the ldid. p. 7. &. 
mathematieks, under the famous D. J. Wallis. He took the 
degree of batchelor of arts, Feb. the 12th, 1658; that of 
maſter, April 16, 1662; and that of batchelor in divinity, 
June q, 1668. December following he went to Leyden, to lbia. 
conſult ſeveral oriental manuſcripts left to that univerſity by 
Joſeph Scaliger and Levinus Warnerus, and eſpecially the 
5th, th, and 7th books of Apollonius Pergæus's conic ſec- 
tions; the Greek text of which is loſt, but which are pre- 
ſerved in the Arabic verſion of that author. This verſion 
bad been brought from the eaſt by James Golius, and was in 

the poſſeſſion of his executor, who finding Mr. Bernard's 


nuſcript, allowed him the free uſe of it. He accordingly 


to publiſh them at Oxford, with a Latin verfion, and proper 
commentaries; but was prevented from completing this de- 
ſign. Abraham Echellenſis had publiſhed a Latin tranſlas 
tion of theſe books in 1601, and Chriſtianus Ravius gave  . 
another in 1669: but Dr. Smith remarks, that theſe twolbid. p. r2. 
authors, though well (killed in the Arabic language, were inn 
tirely ignorant of the mathematics, which made it regretted 
that Golius died while he was preparing that work for the 
preſs; and that Mr. Bernard, who underſtood both, the lau- 
„„ ED : 1 | guage | 


e 


guage and the ſubject, and was furniſhed with all the propet 
helps for ſuch a deſign, was abandoned by his friends, though 

they had before urged him to undertake it [A] 
At his return to Oxford, he examined” and collated the 
moſt valuable manuſcripts in the Bodleian library, which in- 
_ duced thoſe who publiſhed ancient authors, to apply to hin 
for obſervations or emendations: 'theſe he readily imparted, 
adlàztunad by this means became engaged in a very extenſive corre. 
| Smith's vita ſpondence with the learned in moſt countries. In 1669, the 
Bernardi, famous Chriſtopher Wren, Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy at 
1 1 N Oxford, having been appointed ſurveyor- general of his ma- 
_*_  jefly's works, and being much detained at London by this em- 


I 


ployment, obtained leave to name a deputy at Oxford, and 
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more particular application to the ſtudy of aſtronomy. In 


_—_ 


. = the rectory of Cheame in Surrey; and February following, 

8 Dr. Peter Mews, the maſter, being advanced to the biſhop. 

rick of Bath and Wells, appointed Mr. Bernard one of his 

chaplains. But the following year he quitted all views of 

preſerment, by accepting the Savilian profeſſorſhip of aſtro. 

nom, vacant by the refignation of Sir Chriſtopher Wren; 

for, by the ſtatutes of the founder, Sir Henry Savile, the pro- 

feſſors are not allowed to hold any other office either eccle- 
Aid. Po 16. ſiaſtical orcivil. : A > NN f DE 4 3 6. 

About this time a ſcheme was ſet on foot at Oxford, of 

collecting and publiſhing the ancient mathematicians, Mr, 

| Bernard, who had firſt formed the project, collected all the 

old books publiſhed on that ſubject ſince the invention of 

printing. and all the MSS. he could diſcover in the Bodleian 

and Savilian libraries, which he arranged in order of time, 

and according to the matter they contained. Of this he 

dtew up a ſynopſis or view which he preſented to biſhop 

Fe'ell, a great encourager of the undertaking {B}]. As a ſpeci- 

men he publiſhed alſo a few ſheets of Euclid in folio, con- 

raining the Greek text, and a Latin verſion, with Proclus's 

commentary in Greek and Latin, and learned ſcholia and 


] This book was publiſhed at der the title of © Veterum Mathemati- 

length by Dr. Halley, at Oxford, 1710, © corum Gracorum, Latinorum, et 

; © folio, who has given a Latin tranſſa- © Arabum, Synopſis.” And at the 

tion of the three laſt books out of Ara- end of it there is a catalogue of ſome 

bic, and ſupplied by his own ingenuity Greek writers, who are ſuppoſed to be 

and induſtry the 8th book, which is loſt in their own language, but are pre- 

oC LET, ' © ſerved in the Syriac or Arabic traoſle- 

sI It was publiſhed by Dr. Smith tions of en. 

Aae endof his life of ourauthory vn» © 
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paitched upon Mr. Bernard, which engaged the latter in a 
1672, the maſter and fellows of his f preſented him to 


1 


his former ſtuuies; and though, in conformity to the obliga - 


* 


corollaries; He undertook alſo an edition of the % Parva 

« ſyntaxis Alexandrina; in which, beſides Euclid, are 

contained the ſmall treatiſes of Theodoſius, Autolycus Mene- Smith's vita 

Jzus, Ariſtarchus, and Hipſicles: but it was never publiſhed, Berrardi, 

In 1676, he was ſent to France by Charles II. to be tutor . 

the dukes of Grafton and Northumberland, natural fons of 

the king, by the ducheſs of Cleveland, with whom they then 

lived at Paris; but the plainneſs and ſimplicity of his man- 

ners not ſuiting the gaiety of the ducheſs's family, he conti- 

nued with them only one year, when he returned to Oxford: 

he reaped however the advantage, during his ſtay at Paris, of 

becoming acquainted with moſt of the learned men in that 
1 his return to the univerſiuy, he applied himſelf to 


tion of his profeſſorſhip, he devoted the greateſt part of his 
time to mathematicks, yet his inclination was now more to 
hiſtory, chronology, and antiquities. He undertook a new 
edition of Joſephus, but it was never completed [J. In 
1683, he went again to Leyden, to be preſent at the ſale of 
Nicholas Heinſius's library; where he purchaſed, at a great 
price, ſeveral of the claſſical authors, that had been either 
collated with manuſcripts, .or_ illuſtrated with the original 
notes of Joſeph Scaliger, Bonaventure Vulcanius, the two 
Heinftus's,, and other celebrated critics. Here he renewed 
his acquaintance with ſeveral perſons of eminent learning, 
and was ſo taken with their civilities, and the opportunities 
he had of making improvements in oriental learning, that he 
would haye ſettled at Leyden, if he could have been choſen 
profeſſor. of the oriental languages in that univerſity z but not 
being able to compaſs this, he returned to Oxford. He be- 
gan now to be tired of aſtronomy, and his health deelining, 
he was deſirous to reſign; but no other preferment offering. 
he was obliged to hold his profeſforſhip ſome years longer 


[e] Several years before, biſhop Fell purchaſed Boſius's papers of his execu- 
had reſolved, with our author's affiſt- tors at a great price. Then he publich- 
ance, to print a new edition of Joſe- ed a ſpecimen of his edition, and wrote 
phus; but either for want of proper many letters to his learned friends in 
means to compleat that work, or in ex - France, Holland, Germany, and other 
pettation of one promiſed by the learn- countries,. to defire their aſſiſtanee in 
ed Andrew Boſſus, this defign was for = that work. He laboured in it a good 
while laid afide. Upon the death” of while with the utmoft vigour and refo- 
Bolus, it was reſumed ;- and Mr. Ber- lution, though his conftitotion We q; 
dard collected all the manuſcripts he much broken by his intenſe applica=  ' * 
could procure out of the libraries of tion to his fiudies: nevertheleſs the 
Great Britain, both of the Greek. tent undertaking was left unfiniſhed. Vita + 
and Epiphagius's Latin tranflation, and Bernardi a T. Smith, 5. 29, 35. 


BERNARD: - 


-that he intended; however, in 1691, being reſouies' to the 
rectory of Brightwell i in Berkſhire, he ſoon after quitted his 
| reBorpot BY and was ſucceeded by David "Gregory, pro- 
| Smith's -evitafeſſor of mathematics at Edinburgh. + 

PE 23 - Towards the latter end of his life, he was much afflited 
Biſhop Hun-With the ſtone; yet, notwithſtanding” this, and other infirmi- 
'ringto®'s ties, he took a third voyage tp Holland, to attend the ſale of 
- 525 wes IE, Golius's manuſcripts. After ſix or ſeven weeks abſence he 
8vo. p. 4, returned to London, and from thence to Oxford. There he 
fell into a languiſhing conſumption, which put an end to 
his life, January 12, 1696, before he was quite fifty-nine 
Ibid. p. 53. years of age, Four days after he was interred in St. Johns 
chapel, where a monument of white marble was ſoon erected 
for him. As to this learned man's chatacter; Dr. Smith, 
who knew him well, gives him a very great one. He 
„„ ͤ vas; ſays he, of a mild diſpoſition, averſe to Wrang- 
N ling and diſputes; and if by chance or otherwiſe he hap. 
„ pened to be preſent where conteſts ran high, he would 
<6..deliver his opinion with great candour and modeſty, and 
ein few words, but entirely to the purpoſe, He Was a can» 
did judge of other men's performances; not too cenſorious 
4 even on trifling books, if they contained nothing contrary 
e to good manners, virtue, or religion; and to thoſe which 
<. diſplayed wit, learning, or good ſenſe, none gave more 
ready and more ample praiſe. Though he was a true ſon 
| of the church of England, yet he judged favourably and 
Ibid. p. 55. Charitably of diſſenters of all denominations.” His piety 
0 and prudence never ſuffered him to be' hurried away by an 
_ <6 immoderatezeal, in declaiming againſt the errors'of others, 
{- <6:His piety was ſincete and unafteQed, and his devotions 
„ both in public and private very regular and exemplary. 
Ibid. p. 59.9% Of his great and extenſive learning, the works he pub- 
«liſhed, rom Fithe Reyne? fe nas e are A 447 fs 

66 evidence,” is ME VVV 


5 BERNARD ae) profetſor of builetepby and ma · 

: thematics, and miniſter of the Walloon church at Leyden, 

born September 1, 1658, at Nions in Dauphine: He bad 

__ - me rudiments of his education in a Proteſtant” academy, 2t 

Le Clere Die, in Dauphins. He went afterwards to Geneva, where 

r 4 M. he ſtudied philoſophy, and applied to the Hebrew language 

„ Nouvelles ge Under the proſeſſor Michael Tutretin. He returned to 
le tepob. des France. in 1679, and was choſen miniſter of Venierol, ® 
luz tötviblage in Davphine. Some time after he was removed to 


1 8 8 Wes hy wy on atdante in the ſame providce. z but the pe- 


3 5 5 


BE RN AR p. 


ſecutions raiſed againſt the Proteſtants in France, having 
obliged him to leave his native country, he retired to Ge- 

neva in 168 3, and afterwards to Lauſanne in Switzerland. 

In 1685, he went to Holland, where he was appointed one 

of the penſionary miniſters of Ganda, and taught philoſophy : 

but having been married ſince he came to Holland, and the 

city of Ganda not being very populous, he had not a ſuffi- 

cient number of ſcholars to maintain his family; and there- 

fore obtained leave to reſide at the Hague, but went to 
Ganda to preach in his turn, which was about four times a 
year. Before he went to live at the Hague, he had pub- 
Jiſhed a kind of political ſtate of Europe, intituled © Hiftoire *_ 
« abregee:de PEurope, &c.” The work was begun in 
July 1686, and continued monthly till December 1688: 

it makes five volumes in 12mo. In 1692, he began his 
Lettres Hiſtoriques,” containing an account of the moſt 
important ttanſactions in Europe, with neceſſary reflections, 
which was alſo publiſhed monthly, till 1698: it was after- 

wards continued by other hands, and contains a great many 
volumes. Mr. Le Clerc having left off his Bibliotheque 

« univerſelle” in 1691, Mr, Bernard wrote the greateſt part 

of the 20th volume, and by himſelf carried on the five fol- 
lowing, to the year 1693. In 1699, he collected and pub- 

liſhed ! Actes et negotiations de la paix de Ryſwic,” in four 
volumes 12mo : a new edition of this collection was pub- 

liſhed in 1707, in five volumes 12mo. He did not put his Nour. de Ia 
name to any of theſe works, nor to the general collection Rep. de Let. 


of the treaties of peace, which be publiſhed in 1700 [LA]. ia, . I. 


He was 
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Bayle cont the two following queſtions : 1. Whether the general agree. 
penſtes di- ment of all nations in favour of a deity, be a good proof of 


penſces di- 


the exiſtence of a deity ? 2. Whether atheiſm be worſe than 


tom. 1. idolatry? 7? 


I. 55: '®- Mr. Bernard having acquired great reputation by his works, 


de lettres, . 
1705, Feb. as well as by his ſermons at Ganda and the Hague, the con- 


7499 5" Sregation of the Walloon church at Leyden were deſirous 
tom. 4. rer. to have him for one of their miniſters: but they could not 
des let. Mar. accompliſh their deſire whilſt king William lived, who re. 
5 5 fuſed twice to confirm the election of Mr. Bernard, as being a 
9, Ke republican in his principles, and delivered his ſentiments 

too freely in a ſermon before this prince. After the death 
of king William, he was unanimouſly choſen in 1705; and 
about the ſame time appointed profeſſor of philoſophy and 
mathematics at Leyden; the univerſity preſenting him with 
the degrees of doctor of philoſophy, and maſter of arts. In 
1716, he publiſhed 5* A Supplement to Moreri's dictionary, 
in two volumes folio. The ſame year he reſumed his 


% Nouvelles de la Republique des lettres,“ and continued it 


till his death, which happened the 27th of April, 1718, in 
the Goth year of his age. „ 

Mr. Bernard was well ſkilled in polite literature, and a 

perfect maſter of the Hebrew tongue. He ſtudied the ſerip- 

tures with great attention; and though he was not reckoned 

of the firſt claſs of mathematicians, yet he could explain the 

ourn, Lit. principles of that ſcience in a very clear and able manner. As 

2713. Tom. to philoſophy, he had applied himſelf to that of Carteſius; 

70. P. 223* yet after he came into Holland, having learned the Engliſh 

tongue, he uſed to read the beſt books from England, and had 

acquired ſome: taſte in the Newtonian philoſophy, He leſt 


fermons and other works in manuſcript. 


DuPio,bib- BERNARDINE, an ecclefiaſtic and faint, born at Maſſz, 


| noch. eceleſ. n Tofcany, 1 380. 5 He loſt his mother at three years of age, 


and his father at ſeven. In 1392, his relations ſent for him 
to Sienna, where he learned grammar under Onupbrius, and 
philoſophy under John Spaſetanus. In 1396, be entered 
bimſelf among the confraternity of the diſciplinsties in the 
hoſpital de la Scala in that city; and in 1400, when the 
2 ou ravaged all Italy, he attended vponthe'vfick' in that 
| hoſpital with the utmoſt diligence and humanity... In. 1404, 
he entered into a monaſtery of the Franciſcan order, neat 


*  *. Sienna; and, having been ordained prieff, became an eminent 


- preacher. He was afterwards; ſent to Jeruſalem, 38 con 
miſſary of the Holy Land ; and upon his return to fd. e 
ö FF ſever 


thirſt performances. 


I ERNARD IN a7 1 


ſeveral cities where he preached with great applauſe, HIs 
enemies accuſed him to Pope Martin V. of having advanced 
in his ſermons erroneous propofitions z upon which he was 
ordered to Rome, where he vindicated himſelf, and was 
allowed to continue his preaching. The cities of Fetrara, Du Pin. bib- 
Sienna, and Urbino, deſired Pope Eugenius IV. to appoint lioth. eceleſ. 
him their biſhop z but Bernardine refuſed to accept of this 

honour, : He repaired and founded above three hundred mo- Wharton's 


| naſteries in that country. He died at Aquila in Abruzzo, Geng. 
| 14444 and was canoniſed in 2450 by pope Nicholas [A]. ftw 


[a] Nis works were publiſhed at Hayney 4 Franciſcan, in 2 vols; in folios 
Venice, in 1591, in 4 vols, 4% by What bookſeller in Europe would ven- 
Peter Rodolphus, biſhop of Sinigagliaz ture to publiſh them now? - _ 
and at Patiny by father Jehan d las | 


BERNIER (Fx Axels), ſurnamed the Mogul, on account 

of his 1 and reſidence in the Mogul's country, born at 
Angers in France, After he had taken his degree of doctor 
of phyſic' at Montpelier, he gratifled a ſtrong natural incli- 
nation which he had for travelling. He left his own country 

in 1654, and went firſt to the Holy Land, and thence into 
Egypt. He continued a year at Cairo, where he was in- 
fected with the plague, He embarked afterwards at Sues 


for the kingdom of the Mogul, and refided twelve years at 


the court of this prince, whom he attended in ſeveral of his 
journeys, and acted as his phyſician for eight years. Upon 
his return to France in 1670, he publiſhed the hiftory of the 
countries which he had viſited [A], and ſeveral other works, 
in the compoſition” of which he ſpent the remainder of his 


5 
1 : 


lie, He made a voyage to England, in 1685, and died Niceroame- 
three yenrs after at Paris, on the 22d of September, 1688. 9 mes 
8 3 . * N 423. 
[4] His hiftory and deſcription of 4 de PHindouftanz; du Royaume de 
the countries whick he viſited, were “ Kachemire, &c, Amſt. 1699, and 
publiſhed at firſt ſeparately in four diffe- 1510,” in amo, 4 vols. They are 
rent vols, with different titles. They efteemed to be the moſt enact account 
were afterwards /however reprinted un- we bade of thoſe countries: Mr. Ber- 
der the general title of ** Voyages de nier publiſhed alſo an abridgement gf 
* Francois Bernie) contenant la de- Gaſſendus's philoſophy, 8 volg. am 
" ſeription des Etats d8 grand Mogul, of hom he was a vefy great admifen 


V 


BERNINI, or BERNIN (Jonw Lawitxct), com- 
monly called Cavalierbd Bernin, born at Naples, was famous 
for his:{kill in paintiag, ſculpture, architecture, and mecha-* 
nies. He began firſt to be knowti under the pontificate of ©. 
Faul- V. who foretoldihis future fame as ſoon as he ſaw his 


Rome is indebted to this artiſt for ſome 
r 


. 
» 
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0 of her greateſt ornaments. There are, in the church of St. 
Moreri. Peter, no leſs than fifteen different works of his. Of theſe 
the moſt admired are the great altar and tabernacle; St. 
1 Peter's chair; the tombs of Urban VIII. and Alexander 
VII.; the equeſtrian ſtatue of Conſtantine; the porticos 
ſuupported by a great number of pillars, which ſurround the 
. court of St. Peter; the fountain in the Square Navonna; 
the chutch of St. Andrew, for the novitiate Jeſuits; and the 
ſtatue of Daphne, in the family of the Borgheſe, In 1665, 
Bernini was invited to France, to work in the Louvre; 
and here he executed a buſt of the king, which gained hin 
the applauſe of the whole court. He likewiſe undertook 


: nun equeſtrian ſtatue of his majeſty. Bernini died at Rome, 
the 29th of November, 1680. He was a man ſomewhat 
auſtere in his diſpoſition, and of a haſty ' violent temper; 
and, in the buſt of him at Paris, there is ſaid to be a great | 
70 likeneſs, and ſtrong expreſſion of his temper. 
} .» ___.- BERNOULLI (Jamss), a celebrated mathematician, 
ee ne born at Baſil, Dec. 27, 1654. After he bad ſtudied polite | 
Bernoulli. literature, he learned the old philoſophy of the ſchools ; and, | 
having taken his degrees in the univerſity of Baſil, applied ſ 
himſelf to divinity, not ſo much from inclination, as com- N 
plaiſance to his father. He gave very early proofs of his Wi 
genius for mathematics, and ſoon became a geometrician, t 
without any aſſiſtance from maſters, and at firſt almoſt with- h 
out books: for he was not allowed to have any books of p 
this kind; and if one fell by chance into his hands, he was fr 
obliged to cenceal it, that he might not incur the diſpleaſute ta 
of his father, who deſigned him for other ſtudies, This ſe- 80 
verity made him chooſe for his device, Phaeton driving the m 
cCchariot of the ſun with theſe words, Invito patre ſidera m 
6 verſo,” 41 traverſe the flars againſt my father's inclination: uf 
it had a particular reference to aſtronomy, the part of ma- Pie 
thematics, to which he at firſt applied himſelf. But the 
precautions of his father did not avail, for he purſued his fa - a 
 vourite ſtudy with great application. In 1676 he began bis boy 
travels. When he was at Geneva, he fell upon a. method 4 
to teach a young girl to write, though ſhe had loſt her ſight & 0 
hen ſhe was but two months old. At Bourdeaux he com- [ 
poſed univerſal gnomonic tables, but they were never pub- * 
. . liſhed, He returned from France to his own country in BN 44, 
1680. About this time there appeared a comet, the retura Wy = 


of Which he foretold, and rote a ſmall treatiſe” upon it 
which he afterwards tranſlated: into Latin. He went ſoon 
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| after to Holland, where be applied himſelf to the new philo- 
ſophy, and particularly to that part of the mathematics 
which conſiſts in reſolving problems and demonſtrations. | 
After having viſited Flanders and Brabant, he went to Calais, Niceron, 
and paſſed over to England. At London he contracted an 4 tom. 2. 
acquaintance with all the moſt eminent men in the ſeveral *- 
ſciences; and had the honour of being frequently preſent at | 
the philoſophical ſocieties held at the houſe of the famous 
Mr. Boyle. He returned to his native country in 1682, and 
exhibited at Baſil a courſe of experiments in natural philoſo- 
phy and mechanics, which conſiſted of various new diſco- 
veries. The ſame year he publiſhed his eſſay of A new 

| 6 ſyſtem of comets” [A], and the year following his 
« Difſertation upon the weight of air” [B]. In 1684, he 
was invited to be profeſlor of mathematics at Heidelberg, 
and would have accepted of this offer, had not bis marriage 
with a lady of good family fixed him in his own country, _ . 

Mr. Leibnitz publiſhed about this time in the Acta erudi- 

torum at Leipſic ſome eſſays on his new Calculus diſferentialis, 
or inffnimens petits, but concealed the art and method of it. 
Mr. Bernoulli however and one of his brothers, who was 
likewiſe an excellent geometrician, endeavoured to unfold the 
ſecret, which they Jig with ſo much ſucceſs, that Mr. Leib- 
nitz declared them to have an equal right with himſelf to a 

| ſhare in this invention. In 1687, the profeſſorſhip of ma- 
thematics at Baſil being vacant, Mr. Bernoulli was appointed 
his ſucceſſor. | He diſcharged this truſt with univerſal ap- 
plaufe. His reputation. drew a great number of foreigners. | 
from all parts to hear his lectures. He had an admirable ibid. p. 59. 
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talent in teaching, and adapting himſelf to the different 
genius and capacity of his ſcholars. In 1699, he was ad- 
mitted into the academy. of ſciences at Paris as a foreign 
member; and, in 1701, the ſame honour was conferred: 
upon him by the academy of Berlin. He wrote ſeveral 
pieces in the Acta eruditorum of Leipſic, the Journal 


[4] It was publiſhed at Amſter- 
dam, in 1682, in $yo. under the fol- 
lowing title, ©. Conamen novi Syſte- 
* matis cometarum, pro motu eorum 


* ſub calculum revocando, et appari- 


© tionibus prædicendis.“ 
(3] Publiſhed at Amfterdam, in 


$vo, 1633, and intitled „ Differtatio 


„de gravitate ZEtheris et Cell. fa 


this piece he not only treats of the 
weight of the air, but ſpeaks very par- 


| kevlarly of the ther, which he ſup- 


the ſame ſteps, Niceron, p- 61, 62. W 
N 3 „ 


poſes to be a matter much more fine and 


ſubtle than what we breathe. He ac- 


counts for the hardneſs of- bodies from . 


the weight and preſſure of the air, He 
teſts. in his preface, that when he 


invented this ſyſtem, he did not re- 


member that he had read it in ““ Mal- 


©. branche's ſearch after truth; and 
he congratulates himſelf upon having _ 
fallen on the fame hypothefis with that 


philoſopher, and having traced it out by |” 


3 
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BERNOULLI. 


4 des Savant,” and the 4% Hiſtoire de Pacadeinie des (ci. 


Fontenelle 


* 


& ences.” At length application to ſtudy brought upon him 
the gout, and by degrees reduced him to a flow fever, of 


which he died the 16th of Auguſt, 1705. Atchimedes, 


0 "ge having diſcovered the proportion of a ſphere to'& cylinder 
> > 7 


circumſcribed about it, ordered it to be engraved upon his 
monument: in imitation of which, Bernoulli ordered a ſpiral 


logarithmical curve to be inſcribed upon his tomb, with 


theſe words, 4 Eadem mutata reſurgo,” 7 rife the ſan: 
though changed; alluding to the hopes of a reſurrection, in 
ſome meaſure repreſented by the properties of that curve, 
which he had the honour of diſcovering.  * © 


 -» BERRIMAN (Dr. Wittian); was born September 24, 


1688, and was the fon of Mr, John Berriman apothecary in 


| Biſhopſpate Street, and the grandſon of the Rev. Mr. Ber- 
riman, rector of Bedington, in Surry, He had his grammar 


learning at Banbury in Qxfordſhire, and at Merchant Tay. 


| Jors ſchool. At 17 years of age he was entered à commoner 


of Oriel college in Oxford, where he took his ſeveral de- 


grees when he was of proper ſtanding for them. He wa 


_ curate and leQurer of AllhaJlows Thames Street, and lecturer 
of St. Michael's Queenhithe. He was appointed Comeſtic 


chaplain to Nr. Robinſon, biſhop of London, in 1720, and 


ſoon after collated by him to the living of St. Andrew's, 


Dnderſhaft. In 1727, be was elected fellow of Eton col- 


lege by the intereſt of Dr, Godolphin, the provoſt,” without 
any ſolicitation. Here he chiefly reſided in the : ſymmer 
and in his parſonage houſe in the winter, where he died 


Feb. 5, 1749-50, in the 62d year of his age. 


His writings are, 1. A ſeaſonable Review of Mr, 
&« Whiſton's Account of primitive Doxologies, 1719.” 2. 
s An Hiſtorical Account of the Trinitarian Controyerſy, in 
* eight Sermons at Lady Moyer's Lecture 1725." 3.*A 
% Defence of ſome Paſſages in the Hiſtorical Account, 
$6 1731.” 4. © Brief Remarks on Mr. Chandler's Intro- 
« duction to the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition, 1933.” 5 
« A Review of the Remarks.“ 6. 5+ Sermons at Boyles 


lectures, 1733,” in two vol. $yo. Beſides theſe he pub- 


liſhed many occaſional ſermons in bis life-time, and after 


his death were publiſhed by his brother John Berriman, 
M. A. from his original manuſcript, 4 Chriſtian NoQrines 


and Duties explained and recommended,” two vol. 8v0. 
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BERQUIN (Lewis DE), a gentleman of Artois, who Eraſmus 
was burnt Array) ag at Paris, 1529. He was if 4. lib. 
lord of a village, whence He took his name, and for ſome *& ? 77 
time made a conſiderable figure at the court of France, where Ibid. p. 2279. 
he was honoured with the title of king's counſellor, Eraſ- 
| mus ſays, that his great crime was openly ptoſeſſing to hate 
the monks ; and that from hence aroſe his warm conteſt with 
William Quernus, one of the moſt violent inquiſitors of his 
time. A charge of hereſy was muſtered up againſt him, and 
the articles of his accuſation were drawn out of a book which 

he had publiſbed: He was thereupon committed to priſon, | 
but when his affair came to a trial, he was acquitted by the 11 
judges, His accuſers pretended that he would not have = 
eſcaped, had not the king interpoſed his authority; but Ber- | 414 
quin himſelf aſcribed it entirely to the juſtice of: his cauſe, = 
and was no more cautious than before. Some time after, . | 

: 


Noel Beda and his emiſſaries made extracts from ſome of his 
books, and accuſed him of pernicious errors, whereupon he 
was again ſent to priſon, and, the cauſe being tried, ſentence 
was paſſed againſt him; viz. that his books be committed to 
the flames, that he retract his errors, and make a proper 
ſubmiſſion, and if he refuſe to comply, that he be burnt, 
Being a man of an undaunted inflexible ſpirit, he would ſub- 
mit to nothing; and in all probability would at this time 
have ſuffered death, had not ſome of the judges, who per- 
ceived the violence of his accuſers, got the affair to be again 
heard and examined. It is thought this was owing to the inter- 
ceſſion of madam the Regent. In the mean time Francis I. 
returning from Spain,' and finding the danger of his coun- 
ſellor from Beda and his faction, wrote to the parliament, 
telling them to be cautious how they proceeded, for that he 
himſelf would take cognizance of the affair. - Soon after Ber- 
quin was ſet at liberty, which gave him ſuch courage, that 
he turned accuſer againſt his accuſers : he proſecuted them 
for irreligion, though, if he had taken the advice of Eraſmus, 
he would have eſteemed it a ſufficient triumph that he had 
got free from the perſecution of ſuch people. But not con- Ep. 4. lib. a4 
tent, ſays Mr. Bayle, with eſcaping from his accuſers, he“ 
muſt needs have the honour of a victory, as a reward of his 
labour, Is not this like the crane (continues Bayle), who 
aſked for a reward after he had got his neck ſafe and-ſound out 
of the wolf's throat? He was ſent a third time to priſon, and 
condemned to a public recantation and perpetual impriſon= 
ment, He would not acquieſce in this judgemeat; and being 
IN therefore condemned as an 9 heretic, he was ſtranglec 
LE ” «a 


BERQUIN. 


on the Greve, and afterwards burnt; He ſuffered death with 

great conftancy and reſolution, being then about forty years 

of age. The monk, who accompanied him on the ſcaffold, 
+... declared, that he had obſerved in him ſigns of abjuration: 
Ep.4.lib.24. which Eraſmus however believes to be a falſehood. lt is 
F. 127% 4 always,” ſays. be, their cuſtom in like caſes. Theſe 
« pious frauds ſerve them td maintain themſelves in the glory 

„ of having avenged religion, and to juſtify to the people 

 < thoſe who have accuſed and condemned the burnt here- 


BERTIUS (PETER), a man diſtinguiſhed by religious ad. 
ventures as well as letters, was born in a ſmall town of Flan. 
ders, 1565. He became profeſſor of philoſophy at Leyden, 
but loſt 'his;profeſſorſhip for taking part with the Arminians, 

He went to Paris, where he abjured the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion in 1620, Was made coſmographer to the king, and 
royal profeſſor extraordinary of mathematics. He died in 
1629, aged 64; and left ſome better things behind him, 
than he had written about the Gomariſts and Arminians, 

1. © Commentaria rerum Germanicarum,” 12mo. 2. 
c good edition of Ptolemy's Geography,” in Greek and 
Latin, folio. 3. De Aggeribus et Pontibus.“ 4. In- 
<« troduQtio in univerſam Geographiam,” Ok 


BESSARION, - titular patriarch of Conſtantinople and 
archbiſhop of Nice, and one of thoſe illuſtrious perſons who 
contributed to the reſurrection of letters in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was born at Trebiſond. He was very zealous to re- 
unite the Greek with the Latin church, and engaged the 
emperor John abel to intereſt himſelf in bringing this 
oreat' work about. He paſſed into Italy, appeared at the 
Council of Florence, harangued the fathers, and made him- 
| ſelf admired, as well by his modeſty, as by his uncommon. 
abilities. The Greek .Schiſmatics conceived ſo mortal an 
averſion to him, that he was obliged to remain in Italy; 
where Pope Eugenius IV. honoured him with the purple, 
in 1439. He fixed his abode at Rome, and would have 
deen raiſed to the Papal chair, if cardinal Alain had not 
- oppoſed it, as injurious to the Latin church, to chuſe a Greek 
however illuſtrious. He was employed in ſeveral embaſſies, 
but that to France proved fatal to him. When legate at this 
court, he happened to viſit the duke of Burgundy, before he 

_ »ſaw Lewis XI.; which ſo diſconcerted the capricious haughty 
- monarch, as to occaſion him a very ungracious * 


B ES S ARION. 
B ESS ARION. 


Nay, the king even took the cardinal legate by his moſt 
magnificent beard, ſaying in his fine Latin, Barbara 
« Græca genus retinent quod habere ſolebant; and this 
affront ſo chagrined the cardinal, as to occaſion his death at 
Ravenna, upon his return, in 1472. This at leaſt is what 
Matthieu relates, in bis - Hiſtory of Lewis XI. 
Beſſarion loved the literati, and protected them. Argy- 
ropilus, Theodore of Gaza, Poggius, Laurentius Valla, 
| &c. formed in his houſe a kind of academy. His library was 
large and curious ; and the ſenate of Venice, to whom ne 
gave it, preſerve-it to this day with attention and regard. 
He left ſome works, which rank among thoſe that helped 
to revive; letters; as, Defenſio Doctrinæ Platonicæ, &c. 

« Tranſlations of ſome pieces of Ariſtotle.” ** Orations; 
60 Epiſtles, & c. See Hody de Viris Illuſtribus, &c. 3 


BETTERTON.-(Txomas), a famous Engliſh actor, 
generally ſtyled the Engliſh Roſcius. He was born in Tot= 
bill-ſtceet, Weſtminiſter, 1635 and, after having left 
ſchool, is ſaid to have been put apprentice to a bookſeller, 
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d life, are not aſcertained. It is generally thought that he 


made his firſt appearance on the ſtage, in 1656, or 1657, at 

the opera- houſe in Charter-houſe-yard, under the direction 

f fir William D'avenant. He continued to perform here Wood's 

ill the Reſtoration, when king Charles granted patents to two 88 7, 

ompanies, the one was called the king's company, and the col. 412. 

ther the duke s,. The. former acted at the Theatre Roya}Fbilips's 

n Drury-Lane, and the latter at the Theatre in Lincoln's- Pogtarum 

un- fields. Betterton went over to Paris, at the command p. 192. 

f king Charles II. to take a view of the French ſcenery, 

ind at his return made ſuch improvements, as added greatly 

o the luſtre of the Engliſh ſtage. For ſeveral years, both 

ompanies ated with the higheſt applauſe, and the taſte for 

Iramatic entertainments was never ſtronger than whilſt theſe 

wo companies played [A]. The two companies were how- Cibver's | 
e „ | 1 : ever Apology, 


s 75. 


U 


aving been ſo long 
e came to them with greater eager- 
ls, like. folks after a long faſt to a 
at feaſt 3 and that women being now 


pet, He takes notice alſo of a rule 
ich was eſtabliſhed, that no play, 


[4] Mr, Cibber ſays, that plays. 
Fletcher, and 


ought upon the ſtage was a great ad- 
ntage; for on all former ſtages, fe- 
ale characters were performed by boys, 
young men of the moſt effeminate 


which was acted at one houſe, ſhould 
| All the 

capital plays therefore of Shak ſpeare, _ 
onſon, were divided 
betwixt them, by the approbation of 
the court, and their own choice; fo 


be attempted at the other. 


that when Hart was famous for Othel- 
lo, Betterton had no leſs a reputation 
for Hamlet. By this means the town 


was ſupplied with greater variety f 
plays than could poſſibly have been 
% er ties mern, 
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ever at length united; though the time of this union is not 
preciſely known, Gildon placing it in 1682, and Cibber in 
1684. But however this may be, it was in this united com. 
pany, that Mr. Betterton firſt ſhone forth with the greateſt 
degree of luſtre; for having ſurvived the famous ator, 
upon whoſe model he had formed himſelf, he was now x 

| liberty to diſplay his genius in its full extent. His merit x 
| an actor may perhaps exceed deſcription, but, if an idea ein 
| be attained A eos it muſt be from the following paſſage in 
Life of Bet-Cibber's Apology:Betterton was an actor, ſays be, 
berton, p. 10. 64 az Shakſpeare' was an author, both without competitor, 
formed for the mutual aſſiſtanee and illuſtration of each 
J other's genius! How Shakſpeare wrote, all men who 
_ _ © have a taſte for nature may tead and know; but with 
„ what higher rapture would he ſtill be read, could they 
« conceive how Betterton played him! Then might they 

„ know the one was born alone to ſpeak, what the other 

4% only knew to write! Pity it is that the momentary bem. 

«© ties, flowing from an harmonious elocution, cannot, like 

L thoſe of poetry, be their own record! That the animate 
1 ene of the player can live no longer than the inſtant 
„ breath and motion that preſents them, or at beſt can but 

« faintly glimmer through the memory, or imperfect atteſts 

6 tion of a few ſurviving ſpectators- Could how Bettertod 

_ 66. ſpoke be as eaſily known as what he ſpoke, then migtt 
e you. ſee the Muſe of Shakſpeare' in her triumph with al 
c her beauties in her beſt array, riſing into real life, and 
& charming her beholders. But alas ! fince all this is ſo f. 
© ©. gut of the reach of deſcription, how ſhall I ſhew you Bet 
6 terton ?- Should I therefore tell you that all the Othello 
„ Hamlets, Hotſpurs, Macbeths, and Brutus's, you hai 


d give you no idea of his particular excellence. Let us fe 

« then what a particular compariſon may do, whether thi 

5 may yet draw him nearer to you ? You have ſeen a Han 

4b let perhaps, who, on the firſt appearance of his father 
& ſpirit, has thrown himſelf into all the ſtraining vocitera 

„ tion requiſite to expreſs rage and fury; and the houſe hi 
- _« thundered with applauſe, though the miſguided actor u 
é all the while (as Shakſpeare terms it) tearing a paſſion int 
„ rags, I am the more bold to offer you this particula 
s jnſtance, becauſe the late Mr. Addiſon, while I ſat 


Oo 


— 


anies been em- play, Cibber's apology for bis [i 


cc hi 


men, had both com | 
| ployed at the ſame time vpon the ſame p. 74, 75) le. 


<« ſeen ſince his time, have fallen ſhort of him, this ſti]! would 
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« him to ſee this ſcene acted, made the ſame obſervation z 
« aſking me, with ſome ſurprize, if I thought Hamlet ſhould 
« he in fo violent a paſſion with the Ghoit, which, though 
« jt might have aſtoniſhed, had not provoked him? For you 
« may obſerve," that in this beautiful ſpeech, the paſſion 
« never. riſes beyond an almoſt breathleſs aſtuniſhment, or 


* « peaceful tomb; and a deſire to know what a ſpirit ſo 
be, ſeemingly diſtreſt, might wiſh or enjoin a ſortowful fon, 
on, WY © to execute towards his future quiet in the grave. This 
ach « was the light into which Betterton threw this ſcene z 


6« which he opened with a pauſe of mute amazement! Then 
« riſing ſlowly to a ſolemn, trembling voice, he made the 


they « Ghoſt equally terrible to the ſpectator as to himſelf! And 
they “ in the deſcriptive part of the natural emotions which the 
her WW ghaſtly viſion gave him, the boldneſs of his expoſtulation 


eau · 

like his voice never riſing into that ſeeming outrage, or wild 
nated . defiance, of what he naturally revered. But, alas! to 
ſtant preſerve this medium between mouthing, and meaning 

n bu too little, to keep the attention more pleaſingly awake by 
teſtz “ a tempered ſpirit, than by meer vehemence of voice, is, of 
ecton** all the maſter ſtrokes of an actor, the moſt difficult to 
nicht reach. In this none have equalled Betterton. He that 
th 6 feels not himſelf the paſſion he would raiſe, will talk to a 


* ſleeping audience. But this was never the fault of Better» 
„ton, A farther excellence in him was, that he could var 


Bet bis ſpirit, to the different characters he acted. Tho 
ello wild impatient ſtarts, that fierce and flaſhing fire, which 
bebe threw into Hotſpur, never came from the unruffied 
wou temper of his Brutus (for I have more than once ſeen a 
us fe Brutus as warm as Hotſpur); when the Betterton Brutus 
r thi was provoked in his diſpute with Caſſius, his. ſpirits flew 
Ham out of his eyes; his ſteady looks alone, ſupplied that ter- 
ather WF ror which he diſdained an intemperance in his voice ſhould 
cifereWſ* riſe to. Thus, with a ſettled dignity of contempt, like 


* an unheeding rock, he repelled upon himſelf the foam of 
Caſſius 3 not but in ſome part of this ſcene, where he re- 
on ini proaches Caſſius, his temper is not under this ſuppreſſion, 


tic bot opens into that 'warmth, which becomes a man of 
(at i virtue; yet this is that baſty ſpark of anger, which Brutus 


| * himſelf endeavours to excuſe. But with whatever ſtrength 
bis _ Of nature we ſee the poet ſhew at once the philoſopber 


* 
* 


2 . 
» - 
_— 
—— 


ee an impatience, limited by filial reverence, to enquire into 
« the ſuſpected wrongs that may have raiſed him from his 


6« was ſtill governed by decency; manly, but not braving, - 


and the hero, yet the image of the aQtar's excellence = 8 
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4c be ſtill imperfe& to you, unleſs language could put colour 
© in our words to paint the voice with, The moſt that | 
« 'Vandyck can arrive at is, to make his portraits of great j 
< perſons ſeem to think; a Shakſpeare goes farther yet, and 
44 tells you what his pictures thought; a Betterton ſtep 4 
6 beyond them both, and calls them from the grave to f. 
«© breathe, and be themſelves again in feature, ſpeech and g 
tt motion, at once united; and gratifies at once your eye, 5 
2 po ear, your underſtanding. From theſe various excel. b 
sc ſences, Betterton bad ſo full a poſſeſſion of the eſteem and 6 
„regard of his auditors, that upon his entrance into every fa 
“ ſcene, he ſeemed to ſeize upon the eyes and ears of the it 
* piddy and inadvertent. To have talked or looked another W 
«© way, would have been thought inſenſibility or ignorance, of 
4 In all his ſoliloquies of moment, the ſtrongeſt intelligence th 
« of attitude and aſpect drew you into ſuch an impatient gaze hc 
| & and eager expectation, that you almoſt imbibed the by 
Cidber's life, e ſentiment with your eye, before the ear could reach it.“ ho 
* % Endowed with ſuch excellences it is no wonder that Bet. Ce 
|  terton attracted the notice of his ſovereign, the protection old 
of the nobility, and the general reſpect of all ranks of people,. co: 
The patentees however, as there was now only one theatre, ſoo 
began . to conſider it as a means of accumulating wealth to | 
themſelves by the labours of others; and this had ſuch an ere 
influence on their conduct, that the actors had many hard. Wi tre! 
ſhips impoſed upon them, and were oppreſſed in the moit WW wo 
tyrannical manner. Betterton endeavoured to convince the WH mir 
managers of the injuſtice and abſurdity of ſuch a behaviour; lic, 
which language not pleaſing them, they began to give away Wi allo 
ſome of his capital parts to young actors, ſuppoſing this Wl dra: 
would abate his influence. This policy hurt the patentees, WW 170 
and proved of ſervice to Betterton ; for the public reſented BW was 
having plays ill ated, when they knew they might be e 
acted better. The beſt players attached themſelves wholly WW Mrs 
to Betterton, vrging him to turn his thoughts on ſome me- the: 
thod of procuring himſelf and them juſtice, Having a ge: rad. 
neral acfuaiatance with people of faſhion, he repreſented the the 
affair in ſuch a manner, that at length, by the interceſſion WW Bette 
of the earl of Dorſet, he procured a patent for building Mr. 
new playhouſe in Lincoln's-inn-fields, which he did by ſub- . B. 
ſeription. The new theatre was opened in 1695. Mr. Con- bim, 
greve accepted a ſhare with this company, and the firſt play be li 


they ated was his comedy of Love for Love.” The king 
bonoured it with his preſence ; when Betterton ſpoke a pro- 
5 logue, and Mrs. Bracegirdle an epilogue on the wok 
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„„ 
0 But notwithſtanding all the advantages this company en- Cibber's life, 
eat joyed, and the favourable reception they at firſt met with, p- 160. 
nd et they were unable to keep up their run of ſucceſs, above 


wo or three ſeaſons, Vanbrugh and Cibber, who wrote 
for the other houſe, were expeditious in their productions; 
and the frequency of ne pieces gave ſuch a turn in their fa- 


Je, ; 
el. have. been undone, had not the Mourning Bride,” and 
and © The Way of the World,” come to their relief, and 


ſayed them at the laſt extremity. In a few years, howeve, 
it appearing that they could not maintain their independence 
without ſome new ſupport from their friends, the patrons 
of Betterton opened a ſubſcription, for building a theatre in 
the Haymarket, which was finiſhed in 1706. Betterton 
however being now grown old, and his health much impaired 


houſe, reſigning it intirely to fir John Vanbrugh and Mr. 
Congreve; but from the decay of Betterton, many of the 
old players dying, and other accidents, a re-union of the 


ſoon | after. 8 N bg | 
When Betterton had reached' ſeventy, his infirmities in- 


h to 
zn creaſed to a great degree, and his fits of the gout were ex- 
ard. tremely ſevere. His circumſtances alſo grew daily worſe and 


worſe, yet he kept up a remarkable fpirit and ſerenity of 


the mind, and acted when his health would permit. The pub- 
ur ; lie, remembering the pleaſure he had given them, would not 
way Wy allow ſo deſerving a man, after fifty years ſervice, to with- 
this draw, without ſome marks of their bounty. In the ſpring of 
ee, 1709, a benefit, which was then a very uncommon favour, 
nted was granted to him, and the play of © Love for Love,” was 
t be ed for this purpoſe, He himſelf performed Valentine ; 
olly Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs Barry, though they had quitted 
me- Wi the ſtage, appeared on this occafion, the former in the cha- 
ge: nder of Angelica, and Mrs. Barry in that of Frail. Aſter 
| the the play was over, theſe two actreſſes appeared leading on 


Mr. Rowe. s 


ſub- . Betterton got by this benefit 5ool. and a promiſe was given 
Con- bim, that the favour ſhould be annually repeated as long as 
play be lived. Sept. 20, in the ſucceeding winter, he performed 
king de part of Hamlet, with great vivacity. This activity of 
pro- {bis kept off the gout. longer than uſual, but the fit returned 
"I upon him in the ſpeing with greater violence, and it was the 


your, that Betterton's company, with all their merit, muſt 


by conſtant application, declined the management of this 


companies ſeemed neceſſary, and accordingly took place 


Betterton; and Mrs. Barry ſpoke an epilogue, written by 


nore unlucky, as this was the time of his benefit. The phy 5 
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Acted the part of Melanthus; and notice was given thereof 
dy his friend the Tatler ; but the fit intervening, that he 


to his memory [n]. Mr. Booth, who knew him only in hit 


tte themielyes into a proper and win- * ful an energy, that while I walk 


cc 
„ antiquity could ſurpaſs the, action of . 
Ic. Betterton, id any of the octa - 


» more than ordinary ſpirit, and met with ſuitable ap. 


, thought they wanted only to be vir= % in real life done all t iat 1 had een 
„ pearance 8 Roſcius. I have hardly = place, and faint lights before the & 


_ & which he appeared in, when ; ſou fortune} and chat the mi 
1. amines the circumſtances of the hand- and go humour of Fall taff co "Ns 
. kerchief in Othello; dhe mixgere of. £. not exempt; him from the glatte OJ 


1 


Gs 4 
5 


he fixed upon was, „ The Maid's' tragedy,” in which ie 


might not diſappoint the town, he was obliged to ſubmit to 
external applications, to reduce the ſwelling of his feet, which 
enabled him to appear on the ſtage, though he was oblige 
to uſe a flipper. He was obſerved: that day to have x 


« plauſez but the unhappy conſequence of tampering with 
« his diſtemper was, that it flew into his head, and killed 
« him.” He died April 28, 1710, and was interred in 
Weſtminſter- abbey. Sir Richard Steele attended the cere. 
mony, and two days after publiſhed a paper in the Tatler” 


decline, uſed to ſay, that he never ſaw him off or on: the 
ſtage, without learning ſomething from him; and frequently 


Ia] “ Having received notice, ſays - © mena makes, betrayed in his geſture 
the author of this paper, that the fa- *© ſach a variety and vicillitude «f 
„ mous Mr. Betterton was to be inter- * paſſions, as would admonifh a man 
« red this evening in the Cloyſters, to be afraid of his on heart, ani 
« near Weſtminſter - abbey, I was re- © perfeQly convince him; that it is u 
4 ſolved to walk-thither, and ſee the * ftab it to admit that worſt of dagen, 
44 laft office done to a man whom I had ' © jealouſy, Whoever reads in his cl 
6 always very much admired, and ſet this admirable ſeene, will find 
from whoſe action I had received d that he cannot, except: he bas u 
es more impreflions of what js great © warm an imagination as Shakſpeare 
„ and noble in human nature, than “ bimſelf, find any but dry, incoherent 
6 frotn the arguments of the moſt ſolid and broken ſentences : but a reader 
% philoſophers, or the deſcriptions of ( that has ſeen Betterton act it, ob- 
4c the moſt charming poets I had ever t ſerves, there could not be a worl 
« read, Such an actor as Mr, Better- added; that longer fpeeches hat 
© ton ought+to be recorded with the been unnatural, nay impoſſible, in 
„ {ame reſpect as Roſcius amongſt the © Othello's circumſtances. The cham- 
& Romans, The greateſt orator has © ing paſſage in the ſame trapedy, He w 
« thought fit to quote his Judgement, © where he tells the manper of wit- 
«« ad celebrate his life. Roſcius was “ ning the affection of Bis miſtreſ 
« the example to all that would form “ was urged with ſo moving and gract- 


4 ning behaviour. His action was fo * in the Cloyfters, I thought of bin 
4. well adapted to the ſentiments he ex - with the ſame concern a if I waited 
«© preſſed, that the youth of Rome 44 for the remains of a petſan who hz, 1 
4 tuout, to be a8 graceful in their ap- © him repreſent. ''The zloom of the 
« A notion, that any performance of “ remoay appeared, contributed to the 
47a 4 Pal oly diſpoſition'T was in; and 
1 began to be-extremely affiited the 
„ gons in which be has appeared on 4 Brutus: and (Caffijus; had | any dint 
our ſtage. The wonderful £890 $ rence; ther H pſgur's gallantry tion 
he ex- | f 


— 


jose ;that intruded upon þi5, mind Tatler, No, 167. pon 
5 | 


obſerved, that Betterton was no aRor, that be put on his part 
with his cloaths, and was the very man he undertook to .be, 


f g de, : 
0 till the play was over, and nothing more. So exact was heBiographia 
0 in following nature, that the look of ſurprize he aſſumed in 1 as 
ce character of Hamlet, aſtoniſhed Booth (when he firſt 
d perſonated the ghoſt) to ſuch-a degree, that he was unable 

: Wi to proceed in his part for ſome moments [cJ. 
ben The following dramatic works eld poet, who flouriſhed in the reign of | 

: were publiſhed by Mr, Betterton, Iames I. It was only altered by Mr, 

ed 1. © The woman made a juſtice, a . | EE 

in if) comedy. BRED % | 4: 4 3. 66 The amorous widow, or, the 8 
e. 2. * The unjuſt judge; or, Appius “ wanton wife, a play written on the 

J 


& and Virginia, a tragedy,” written plan of Moliere's George Dandin, 
originally by Mr, Joha Webſter, an 


his | | | ; 55 | : 

" BY BEVERIDGE (WII), a learned Englih divine, 
vorn at Barrow, in Leiceſterſhire, 1638. He was educated _ 
unt St. John's college Cambridge; where he applied with 
great aſſiduity to the oriental languages, and made ſuch pro- 
man 


ficiency in this part of learning, that at eighteen years of age 


* he wrote 2 Treatiſe of the excellency and uſe of the Ori- 
gen “ ental Tongues, eſpecially the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
| Clo» » 


e Arabic, and Samaritan, with a Syriac Grammar. Jan. 


by 7 1660-1, he was ordained deacon. by Robert, biſhop of 
can Lincoln, and prieſt the 31ſt of that month; and, about the 
Y ame time, was preſented to the vicarage of Yealing in 
* iddleſex, which he reſigned about a year after, upon his 


van being choſen rector of St. Peter's, Cornhill, by the mayor | 
* and aldermen of London. He applied himſelf. to the diſ - Newcourt*s 
am- charge of his miniſtry, with the utmoſt zeal and aſſiduity, Report Ee- 
ben He was highly inſtructive in his diſcourſes from the pulpit zvol. 2. 


and his labours were crowned with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was p. 764. 

gra- tyled, The great reviver and reſtorer of primitive piety- Iii. p. 526, 

i dihoßp Hinchman his Dioceſan, having gonceived a great 33. 

e em for him, collated him 10 a prebend of St. Paul's, Dee. 

0 Hz, 1674 3 and his ſucceſſor, Dr. Compton, conferred upon 
im the axchdeaconry of Colcheſter, Nov. 3, 1681, Nove © 

ic ebe 5th, 1684, he was inſtalled, prebendary of Canterbury 3 8 

to bend about the ſame time appointed chaplain to king William 


ſtreſ 


2 


ind queen Mary. In 1691, be was offered, but refuſed, to 
accept of, the ſee of Bath and Wells, aeant by the depri- 
on of Dr, Kenn, on his refuſing to take the oaths to king 


William and queen Mary: but ſome time after he accepted 
une WP! that of St. Aſaph, and was conſecrated, July 16, 1704 woos's Fat 


ſteol. 276. 
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pon his advancement to the epiſcopal chair, he wrote ati, vol. ii. 
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moſt pathetic. letter to the clergy of his dioceſe, recommend. 


« 
ing to them, “The duty of catechiſing and inſtructing the 4 

people committed to their charge, in the principles of the 66. 

_ <<. Chriſtian.zeligion, to the end they might know, what they &« 

«< were to believe, and do, in, order to ſalvation 2? and tg « 

enable them to do this the more effectually, he ſent then 46 

plain expoſition upon the church catechiim. Tbis good & | 

prelate did not enjoy his epiſcopal dignity above three years « 

| nnd ſome months z for he died March the 5th, 1707, in the 9 8 
N 7 iſt year of his age, and was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral. 6 | 
He left the greateſt part of his eſtate to the ſocieties. for pro- « 1 

pagating Chriſtian knowledge, He was alſo a benefactor to &« x 

the vicarage of Barrow where he was born, and to the curacy 60 | 

of Mount Sorrel, in the pariſh of Barrow. « jt 


| | Biſhop Beveridge has had a high charaQer/given him by « 2 
| Wood's Aeveral writers. The author of a letter publiſhed: in the « g 


ani, N74. Guardian, having made an extract out of the diſhop's firſt « h 
I ſermon, in the ſecond volome, relating to the Deity, tells « 0 
us, that it may, for acuteneſs of judgement, ornament of CW 
ſpeech, and true ſublime, be compared with any of the [a 
P. 190. 4thchoiceft writings of the ancient fathers, or doctors of the 3 

mY Lond. church, who lived neareſt to the apoſtles times. Dr, Henry 1 
. Felton, in his diſſertation on reading the claflics, and forming praeſer 
a juſt ſtyle, written in the year 1709; &c. tells us, ““ That matt 


4% our learned and venerable biſhop hath delivered himſelf 255 

« with thoſe ornaments alone, which his ſubject ſuggeſted  libri d 

to him, and hath written in that plainneſs and ſolemnity ces chy 

« of ſtyle, that gravity and ſimplicity, which give authority 10 8 

e to the ſacred truths he teacheth, and unanſwerable evi- ab Ee 
e 'dence to the doctrines he defendeth: that there is ſome- Ozoni 


CON 4 . „ o . 2 ME 7 . be N 
* Toft thing ſo great, primitive, and apoſtolical in his wr tings, Me 
e that it creates an awe and 'veneration in our mind, $f 


„ That the importance of his ſubjects is above the decora- an 
* tion of words, and what is great and majeſtic in itſelf, 


Life of bi. „ locketh moſt like itſelf, the 'leſs it is adorned.” Mr. ese 
rer Bull, Nelſon obſerves, '** That be cannot forbear acknowledging I big, 
2dedit. 4 the favourable diſpenſation of providence, to che preſent 6, « 
Lond. 17 46 1 bl Mm... SLE ˙ ni nfEialnts nid 2 { ligeſted 
5. 75 76, “ age, in blefſing it with ſo many of thoſe pious diſcourſe Wl dende 
4 which our truly primitive prelate delivered from the pul- write, 
| «© pit; and that he rather takes the liberty to call it a f. vn ao 
% vourable diſpenſation of providence, becauſe the biſbop r 
0 gave no orders himſelf that they ſhould: be printed, but 7. « 
4 humbly neglected them as e compoſed for the Critic 
4 preis. But that this circumftance'is ſo far from abativg 17 
„e e ee ee eee eee eee ee 

; „„ 44, 5 : 0 5 
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an the author, that Mr. Nelſon thinks it raiſcs the Excellency 
« of both; becauſe it ſhews at once the true nature of a po- 
« pular .diſcourſe, and the great talent he had that way. 


« For to improve the generality of hearers, they muſt be 
« taught all the myfteries of Chriſtianity, and the holy inſti- 


« tutions belonging to it; ſince it is upon this true founda- 
tion, that the practice of Chriftian virtues muſt be built, ts 


« make them acceptable in the fight of God. And then all 
« this muſt be delivered to the people in ſo plain and intelli= 
« ble à ſtyle, that they may eaſily comprehend it; and it 
« muſt be addreſſed to them in ſo affecting and moving 4 


«© manner, that their paffions may be winged to a vigorous 
« proſecution of what is taught. Mr. Ne 


« if he is not miſtaken, the ſermons of out learned biſhop 
« anſwer this character; and that he is confirmed in this 


« opinion by the judgement of thoſe who are allowed to 


« have the 


[a] Biſhop B. 
himſelf are as follow : 


1. d De Linguarumh Orientaliom, 


ces chronologie Jibelliv. / 266g." ; 


3. © ner, five Pandetz Cano- 


num S. S. apoſtolorum et coriciliorum 
ab Ecclefia Gres receptorum, &c. 


nitivz vindicatus & illuſtratus. 1679. 
35 © The church catechiſm expläin- 


ed for the uſe of the dioceſe of St. 


Aſaph, 1704, gto. Reprinted ſeve- 
nl times fince in a mall volume, 
Beſides the above mentioned works 
of this prelate, we have the following, 
publiſhed aſter his death. * 

6. „ Private thoughts upon re 
lizeſted into twelve articles, with prac- 
tical reſolutions formed. thereupon :' 
wntten in his younger years (when he 
vas about twenty-three years old) for 
the ſettling of his principles and eon - 
duct of fes 10 .. 

7. © Private & | | 
Chriſtian lifeq or neceſſary directions 


* 


V 


2 ** 
ligion, 


22 9 


Buverldge leit any bert, in bade to its Agel petfeicn la 


the Beatifick Viſions 1709... 

8. The great neceflity and advati-. 
tage of public prayer ind frequent èoni- 
munioti; Deſigned to revive primitive 


præ - piety 3 with meditationy, cjaculations, 


2. 4 Inſtitutionum Chtonologicaturh 
' libri duo, una cum totidem arithriieti- 


and prayers, before, at, and after tha 


ſacrament. - 1710. Theſe Have beeti 
reprinted ſeveral” times in Sro and 


amo. 


1708.“ in 13 vols. 8 vo. Printed in 


J. 15710, in 2 vols., ſol. 
4. © Codex Canonum Ecclefiz Pri- 


"20, & Theſaurus Theologiene i of, 


A complete ſyſtem of divinity, fum- 
med up in brief notes upoſ ſelect places 


of the Old and} Nes Teſtament 3 


wherein the ſacred test is reduced un- 
der pfopef heads, explained and iHuſa 


trated with the opinions and duthori- 
ties of the ancient father; councils, 
Ac. 1711.“ 4 vols. 8%ꝙ 


11. © A deſenee of the book of 


Pſalms, collected into Engliſh metre, 
by Thomas Sternhold, John Hophint, 
and others; with ctitical obſetvations ' 
on the new verſion compared with the 


old. 1710.“ $t0." In this 'book be 


gives the old verfion tlie preferenet to 


the new. 


e eQtions 13. . Expoſition of the 3g ert. 
ite beginmiog and progreſs upon 27165 2716, fol 
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9. # One hutdred and fifty fermons 
and diſcoutfes, on ſeveral ſubjets, 
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Fafti, vol. a. O 2. 


1672. 
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A et 
Hang us, 78 N land Was at the ae of Oxford in 
is treatiſe on original fo [A] involved him in 
great trou le, and difficulties, He was committed to priſon 
* the Hague, and. his book condemned to be burnt; be was 
iſcharged however after he had paid a. fine, and ; 4 wa 4 


_ eath that he would never write again upon. ſuch. ſubjects. 


He removed to Utrecht, where be led a moſt fix life, 
and boaſlec ery where of his book, which had been burnt 
the Hague. His behaviour at length obliged the: magi- 


| : gez to oy im Notice. priystely, that they expected he 


ald immediately leave the oity., He removed ſeom tbence 


to Leyden, where he wrote a ſevere ſatire againſt the magi- 


Arates and miniſters of that city, under the kite of Von 
lamantis in deſorto, which was diſperſed in wanuſcript: 


wy bat findin re thatit would not be ſafe for. him io re- 


main in 
Voſhus procured him a penſon. 


land, he went over to. England, Where Dr. aac. 


His income was inconfide- 


rable, yer be ſpent the greateſt part of it in purchaſing featce 


ke, 


| dehgns, pictures, 
He ſeems. afterwards to have repented of his 8 life, 


medals, and ſtrange ſhells. 


and. to; have been forry, be had written ſuch. u 


28 an atonemetit he is ſaid to have publiſbed his 
de e Cavenda foF i in 1698, He tells us, in an 


1 5 Itis iotivated « Peccatum On. 
Hy nar Fe, fic nuncupatum phi- 


prablematicos elucubratum 2. 


"Thewidia 'alumae. Vera redit facies, 


_ diffimulata perit. Eleotheropoli. E- 
_ tra plateam obſeuram, privilegio autho- k 
. Tis, abſque ubi & quando,” At the 
end of the book are theſe worde: © In 


korto Heſperidum typis Adami Eve: ' 


Term bl, 1698. His deſign in this. 


iece- is to ſhewy that Adam's fin con- 


d entirely in the. commerce with < 
bis wife, and that original ſin is no- 
thing elle. but the inclipation of thy 
prac to each other. 


Nn 


855 


42 1 he pubHOad: in : Soo, 


f at. Leyden, his book, „ De Stolate 


Virginitajis. jure Lucubratio Acades 
mica, which is a very logſe. piece, 
1 wzote likewiſe bee the ſame 
ind; „ De Praſtibalis Veterum, i. e. 
— — 
e which was inſerted” by Iſaac 
oſſius in bis gate wy = Ca, 
twllus. , Nicezon,memoiry, &c. 
(e The title of it is 26 follows 3 
e Fornicatione cave hd admonitio, 
& caftita- 


five. adhortatio ad-pudi 


tem. 4 An admenition to avoid for- 
nicatiom, or an enhoristien te conti 


N 8 Painted at boos 


[a] EE 
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- BEVERLAND: 
wentiſeehent prefixed to. this. b r, chat. it was the reſult of 


His \Fepentafiee, and ſpeaks,of his Jooſe: pieces in the wa 1 


terms : $6. eee the warmth of my imprudent youth, 
“dete N vſe fiyle, abc my libertine ſentiments. 
6 thank God ho has removed from my eyes the veil, chick 
« bſinded my "ſight i in a miſetable manner, and ho would 
1 gh (yin 7. me. any. longer to ſeek, out weak arguments to, 
« a 100 1s crime. ,. He. has li ewiſe inſpired. me with ſuch; 
« are e chat I have burnt all chat | bave written upon 
« this ſubje&, and ent to the rector magnificus of the uni- 
a * verſe ty of Le ee de Proftibulis Veterum. I. 
deſire all pe ano 
10 « Ys rk - 


« j 


23223 


have procured: any. . maniufcript of my, 
y, or in any: other, method, to return 
way burn it myſelf, . "Aba: 

« pul e Fi wiſh bim all the misfortunes. which 
i« uſe to happen to qne who violates his truſt In]. Fet, 
reiyiibſtengia theſe Avena ont, his ſincetity Ras han fate 
peted.; and je has been alleged, that He wrote this Jaſt. piece 
with no other view han to raiſe. the curioſity of mankind, to 
e 185 the; former. > After Voſlius's death, he fell into 
the me lt extzeme poverty, and incurred an univerſal batred 
from 1 many violent ſatires. which, he had written againſt 


arp t petſons. Beſides this mi ortune, his head began to 


be; L li ng uined 3 and In the year 17x24 he wapdered from 


19087 nd to another, imagining that two Bande Rieste g u, 
erated together to allaflinate him. It is pro- maler, dc. 


on "Ts A ENG, e rn 8 


wed bad 1 
bable that b he die. 
from that fie. | 


[5] ga inthe eiginali 6 . 


owe; 6, Damano eflorem-improvide P. V. 
Inos ætatis z deteſlot adulierinum fty- Lugduno Botavk rranſmiſetim; "Rog. 
lum & e ſenſum. Gratias omnes, qui clam; -viz vel 


Deo, quod fre velameng..quo. mi- quid a me poſſident M. 8. ut ifs 
lere c&cutiebain, ab oculis mei ame- mihi remittant, ut & ipſe quoque tra- 
verity nec Heri me divine buic.perti= dam Vulcano- Qued fr quis-negtigats 
haciæ patrocinis quckrere adfurdiora; illi omnes imprecor calamitates, que 
ler ille Deus eam mihi mestem de- 5 8 4 PER lotent e 

Ut, ns rr as DET 3 e 


BEZA (T TERoDenRY, 4 9058 JAS ka + ABT "VI 
fender of the Reformed church, born at Vezelat, in Burgun« 
y, June the 24th; 1519: He was brought up by Wis in uncl 
Nicholas qe Beza, counſellor of the parliament of Paris, til 


cembex 1348, When Ae. was ſent to Orleans under the 
cate of Melchior Ws j 


TY 


le lived feven'years with Wel- | 
mar, uticer Whom rk extraordi Ft OR be- 
Wi 4 2 5 { £ nes 


if any perſon” 
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hie Teartiing; aud tem bitt Anbei the pfiselple of the 
Bere epiſt. Proteſtant religion. His uncle intended him for the bar, 
ela- The law however not fuiting his diſpoſition,” be beſtowed 
moſt of his time in gas the Greek and Latin authors, and 

in compoſing verſes. Hi 


e took his licentiate's degree in 
1539, and went to Paris. He had made a promiſe to a young 
woman to marry her publicly as ſoon as certain obſtacles 
ſhould be removed, and in the mean time not to engage 
himſelf in the ecctefiaſtical fate. A ſudden and dangerous 
illneſs prevented him ſome time from putting his deſign in 
execution, but 'as ſoon as he had recovered, he fled with this 
woman to Geneva; where he arrived Oct. 24th, 1548, and 
from thence went to Tubingen, to fee Melchior Wolmar. 
The year after he accepted of the Greek profeſſorſhip at Lau- 
Fanne, which he held for nine or ten years, and then return- 
ed to Geneva, where he became a Proteſtant minifter. He 
did not confine himſelf whilſt he held his profeſſorſhip to 
the Greek lectures, but alſo read in French on the New Teſ- 
tament, and publiſhed ſeveral books whilſt he reſided at 
Lauſanne [A]. Having ſettled at Geneva in 1559, he ad- 
hered to Calvin in the ſlricteſt manner, and became in 2 
little time his colleague in the church and in the univerſity, 
He was ſent to Nerac, to the king of Navarre, to confer 
Ant. Fayws,With him upon affairs of importance. This prince bad 
de vita et expreſſed his defire, both by letters and deputies, that Theo- - 


Bore, P. ar. Gore Beza might affiſt at the conference of Poiſſi; and the « 
ſionate of Geneva complied with his requeſt: nor could they 15 
LJ The firſt piece he publiſhed remained into French verſe ; and they 5 
here, wan 2 Erench tragi- comedy, in- were printed, with the king's privilege, the 
tituled, Le Sacrifice d' Abraham. in 1561. One of the moſt remarkable Lat 
Jacomot turned it into Latin in 1598. writings which he publiſhed during his had 
Almoſt at the ſame time, ſames Bruno ftay at Lauſanne, was the treatiſe © De juſt 
tranſlated it into the ſame language at © Hareticis a magiftratu puniendis,” dea 
Amſterdam. It has been reprinted ſe- He publiſhed it by way of anſwer to He 
veral times. Paſquier thus ſpeak of it. the book which Caſtalio, under the and 
About this time was Theodore de feipned name of Martinus Bellius, had Wo 
48. Bete, a brave French and Latin compoſed on this important ſubject, 4 = 
4 Wee Sag og oſed the Sacrifice of little after the puniſhment of Servetus. of C 
«© Abraham in French verſe; it was He publiſhed alſo at this place, but 
80 Sony in ſo lively a manner, tbat A ſhort expoſition of Chriſtianity Gan 
the reading of it has made tears fall ex doctrina de zterna Dei Pradeftina- Caft 
Beza had been accuſtomed to go to An anſwer to Joachim Weſtpbs- and 
Geneva in the vacations, to ſee Calvin, lus, concerning the Lord's Supper; trine 
who exhorted him to dedicate his ta- «© Two dialogues on the ſame ſub- fame 
lents to the ſervice of the church, and ject againſt Tillemannbe Heſhufivs;” vorti 
86riſed-bim to finiſh what Marot had And *Ananſwerto Caftalioconcett- Ochj 
begun. Besa followed this advice, n the doctrine of predeſtination.” polyp 
. N 2 8 wt 8 TORS ve 
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& earth.“ 
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have made choice of a perſon. more capable of doing honour 


to the cauſe, for Beza was an. excellent ſpeaker, knew: the 


world, and had a great ſhare of wit. The whole audience 


hearkened attentively to his harangue, till he touched upon 
the real preſence, on which ſubject he dropt an expreſſion 
which! oceaſioned ſome murmuting [I J. Throughout the 
whole conference, he behaved himſelf as a very able man. 


He often preached before the king of Nayarre and the prince 


of Conde. Aſter the maſſacre of Vaſſi, he was deputed to 
the king, to complain of this violence; the civil war follow - 
ed ſoan after, during which the prince of Conde kept him 
with him. Beza was preſent at the battle of Dreux, and did 
not return to Geneva till after the peace of 1563. He revi- 


ſited France in 1568. He publiſhed ſeveral books after his 


return to Geneva [e]. He went again to France in 1571, 
to aſſiſt at the national ſynod of Rochelle, of Which he was 
choſen moderator. The year after he was preſent at that of 


Niſmes, where he oppoſed the faction of John Morel. He was 
at the conferences of Montbeliard, in 1586, where he diſputed 


with John Andreas a divine of Tubingen. Beza deſired that 
the fliſpute might be held by arguments in form; but he was 
obliged to comply with his adverſary, who was unwilling to 


de conſtrained by the rules of ſyllogiſm. In 1588, be was 


133 The expretſi 


6 283 the higheſt heaven is from the 

Be, hift, ccclefiat, bo 2 1 5 
4. p. 5166. ments, anda book againſt Hoffmannus, 

101 Soon after the eſtabliſnment in | | 

the church of Geneva, he turned into Chrift, and on Solomon's ſong za ver- 
Latin a confeflion of faith, which he ſion of the Canticles in lyric verſe; an 
had formerly. written in French, to anſwer co Genebrard, to whom thi 
juſtify himſelf to his father, and to en- tranflation had afforded a new ſubject 


avid into all forts of Latin verſe, 


e expretion. was thiss , We cus Illxricus. ig anfwered. Claudive | 

ay that the body of ,Jeſus Chriſt: is de Saintes, Selneccerus, James Andres, 

4 as diſtant from the bread and wine; 1 Ke. He tranſlated the Pſalms. 
.- He. publiſhed 2 treatiſe. of the facra- 


ſome ſermons on the paſſion of Jeſug 


deavour to convert the good old man. 


He publiſhed this confeſſion in 1560, 
and dedicated it to his maſter Melchior 


Wolmar, His pen lay ſtill whilft he 
was in the army, either with the prince 


of Conde, or the admiral de Coligny 3 
but as ſoon as he was come back to 
Geneva, he wrote two anſi 
Caſtalio, the other to Francis Baudouin. 

He afterwards: attacked Brentius 


and James Andreat, upon their doe - 


trine of the Ubiquity. About the 
ſame time he Ee bi book « De Di- 


vortiis & Repudiis,”* againft Bernardine 


Ochin, who had written in favour of 
polygamy. WF Ng „ 1 
He alſo attacked the errors of Fla- 


In 159c, he publiſhed his treatiſe de 


ſwers, one to 


© Excommunicatione & Preſbyterio, 
againſt Thomas Eraftus. Some time 
afters he examined d 


ned Sarayia's book, *De 
Miniftrorym Evangelu Gradiboe. A 
more particular accopat of his writings 


may be ſeen in Anthony la Faye's ca- 
talogve, at the end of bie work © De 
Vita & Obitu Theodori Bee; but be 
has omitted the Icones of the famous 


men who ſet their hand to the work of 


the Reformation, and the ecclefiaftical 
hiftory of the Reform 
n very curious work, which reaches 


ed churches there 
from 2521, down INE peace of 


March 13, 1563. 
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Short se- 


0 to the 15 


bs ibid, nt the neo Ber, when Gesel Same Hover, 


* [n] bg ves Te at, Poris in eK Theſe 


BE MAH 


relaung to our juſtification before God, was con ned. 
The infirmiges:bf old age degiaa ing tp falt heavy: pou 
bim ig 1597; be conld-ſeidow ſpeuk in publick g ant at tat, 
in the beginning of 1500, the leſt it entirely off. However, 
in 1597 he wiote ſome animated:verſes ag init che, Jeſuits, 
on occaſion; of the report that was dae of his :deachy and of 
His having before he died made/profeſfion of the Cn faith, 
He ſived till Oct. 13, 165, He was a man. of. ektraordi- 
nary merit, and one who did great ſetvipes to the Nruteſtant 
cauſe, uhich expoſed kim toinnumerable flandersandcalum- 
nies; but be [ſhewed- both che Catholicks aul Latherans, 


chat he underſtood how to dofenil biaſelf. . inti- 
ituled' 8“ Juvenilia;“ have \mide 4 great noiſe fn T 


we been thought to contain verſes 705 froqand not ſui 
0p" the purity: ol che Chnſtizn.religion, / : $485 1 243 16 75 8 


CCF e Wa ann 


by Jedecus Badive Aſcep hes x 
$66.5 D310 whey Sel ” ene 3 LG * Wy nile! 0.1 
v4 BIDDLER  (Jorn), un eminent writer amoengſt he Soct 
Konig born in 1015, at Wotten-ander-Edpe, in Glouvefters 
Mhi As vas pane At the free. fchool in ens ton; and 


* 
2 
„ 
+ * 


8 4. ar IA 
AQ 


— — 


vol. | 
— ball. * 23. 208 3. be took the de ogree of bachelor of 


e 


don, 1691. * native place, but declined - 470 re oP ae he 


* 5.4. was much eſteemed for his delipence, "4 1 Fallin 4 Nawever, | 


took his degree of maſter of arts; end the magiſtrates of 
© Gloucefter baving choſen him matter bf | the fee Moat of St. 
Mary de Crypt is chat city, he went aad ſettled: there, and 


into ſome opinions concerning e Trinity, different from 
thoſe commanly- received [BJ. and having enpreſſed his 


| on with cod much eee wet AER S of e 


285 «x 34:5 


a] ind Le was, at fchool, be os, The diligently reading; the. hol 


k OR Virgil's -Eclogues, and the ©, ſcriptures. {fer Sociniag; books b 


9 0 . . N wende. „ 2: ee 1 . Mn . th 


N e % 


A 21 8 be gave r 4 _ in judgingy. pore as 00ca- 


| 40 ſion offered, diſcover . of 
3 1 queſſionigg it. beste © 


55 "and 
* 


tg 


Glouceſter procured his enlary gemeat, by pb 


12 00 a 


ing. He was at e referred to the aſſem 
Munter, before whom he ofen appeated, 


intituled, 4 The F aith 
c. They were 


of 40 Synophis * 


* DDL Ea 


and being fummoned before the wagiſtrates, he extibited'{k = 
writing & confeſſion, which not being thought fatisfatory, 
he was obliged to make another more explicit than the for- 
mer. When he had fully confidered this deQrine, he « com; 
priſed it in twelve arguments drawn from the cripture ; 
wherein the commonly received opinion, touching the Deity 
of the Holy Spitit, is refuted [e. An acquaintance wf 
had a-copy of them, having f wed them to, che magifltateb 


of Glouceſter, and to the parliament conimittee' then e 


there, he Was committeg, December 1 154 „ to 
common gao] (though. at that, time afflicted by a fore fever), 
to temain in that Place till the pattiament dne take cog: 
nizance of the matter, - | However, an 1 perſon in 
iviog rg; far 
his appearance when ſhe p a gage "Mould im, 
June 1646, archbiſhop U „ path ng throu 
his way to London, 1 a conference wi nth Authior,, 2 
endeavoured, but. i in Vain; to convince bim of his errors [0 
Six months after he had been ſer at hberty he was ſumme ne 
to appear at, Weſtminſter, and the parliament 2 ppointed 
committee to examine him; "before. whom he freely e 


that he did not acknowledge the commonly feceived 901406 c 


of the Divinity of the Holy Gholt; 
to hear what could be, oppoſed to bim, and if be c ould nd 
wake out his op inion to 5 true, boncllly* ns bis Error. 
But bei ee with, tedious and expenſive delays, he 
Pater 0 Sir 92 0 Vane, 4 member of the commir- 
tee, ng him either to 8585 his diſcharge, or to 
make a report. of his Caſe, to the houſe of. commons. The re- 
ſult of this Was, his 
their officers, which Teſtraipt continued the five os follow 
bly of divines 


5 eng, however, was read 


then fitting: at We 


15 * twelve”; haben Ke. 4 Sad of arguments, to Weites 
wete ff W eg in 16% ond re- « is api beg e A mi- 
» and lay. I n the louceſter told 
{ib x Fg 2 9 % me, the 8 to convince 
one God, him, telling Nin chat either he wis 
3 by Mat- © ig 2 damnable error, or elſe the 
ew Poole, 175 A, the — editor * whole chan of e who |} 

in bis .« A all ages the Holy C . 
plea for the Godhead of the Holy * had b iy of idolatry; bot bot t 
Choſt, cc. and by others at home and 45 man —— no whit moved eithet wh 


as ina At 


abroad; ... 3 learning, gravity, piety, or 


[yp] « "Biſhop 'Viher, w "fays "Me. Kd. 4 d of the good biſhop, but. contin 
wards, „ comin through Glouteſter, © «obftinate **'' The Third part of Gan» 
© ſpake with. him, and uſed him with. breche, Sec by HIRE * 


6 inen and pity, as 3 p. $7- 


, 


eing committed to the cuſtody of one of 


ori 


4 K 15 Life, &e. 
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nd gave them in writing his. twelve arguments, which were 


Publiſhed the ſame year, Upon their publication, he was 


ſummoned to appear at the bar of the houſe of commons; 
where being aſked, « Whether he owned this treatiſe, and the 
« opinjons therein? he anſwered in the affirmative. Upon 


which he was committed to priſon, and the houſe ordered, 


Whitelock* 


Memoirs, 
edit. 1732, 


268. 


Sept. 6, 1647, that the book ſhould be called in and 
burnt by the hangman, and the author be examined by the 
«committee of plundered miniſters. But Mr. Biddle drew a 
greater form upon himſelf by two tracts he publiſhed in 
1648. A Confeſſion of Faith 1 the holy Trinity 
« according to the Scripture ;* and The Teſtimonies of 
«Irenzus, Juſtin Martyr,” Tertullian, Novatianus, Theo- 


oy philus, Origen, allo of Aroobins, LaBanciue, Euſcbiu, 


« Hilary, and Brightman, concerning that one God, and the 
« perſons of the holy Trinity, together with obſervations on 


the fame.” As ſoon as they were publiſhed, the aſſembly 
© of diyjnes ſolicited the parljament, and procured an ordi- | 


nance, inflicting death upon thoſe that held opinions con- 
trary to the receiyed dodtrihe about the Trinity, and ſevere 


| Penalties upon thoſe who differed in leſſer matters. Biddle, 
| . eſcaped by a difſention- in the parliament, part of 


which was joined by the amy; many of whom, bath offi- 
ters and ſoldiers, being liable to the ſeverities of the' ordi- 


nance above- mentioned, it therefore from that time Jay un- 


regarded for ſeyt 


ral years. Biddle had now more liberty al- 
lowed him by his keepers, who fuffered him, upon ſecurity 
given, to go into Staffordſhire, where he lived ſome time wi 

a juſtice of peace, who entertained him with great hoſpitality, 
and at his death left him a legacy. Scrjeant John Bradſhaw, 
preſident of the council of ſtate, his mortal enemy, having 
got intelligence of this indulgence granted him, cauſed him 
to be recalled, and more ſtrictly configed. In this confine- 


ment he ſpent his whole ſubſtance, and was reduced to great 


indigence, till he was employed by Roger Daniel of London, 
to correct an impreſſion of the Septuagint Bible, which that 
printer was abqut to publiſh: and this gained him for fome 
time a comfortable ſubſiſtance. In 1654, the parliament 
publiſhed. a general act of oblivion, when Biddle was 
reſtored to his liberty. This he improved among, thoſe 


friends he had gained in London, in meeting together every 
Sunday for expounding the ſcripture, and diſcourſing there- 


Pied, that the Preſbyterian miniſters became e 


upon; by which means his opinions concerning the unity of 


God, Chriſt his only Son, and his Holy Spirit, were ſo propa- 


DDr 


B 1 DDL E. 


bers of Cromwell's parliament, meeting Sept. 3, 1654. a com- 


the author being brought to the bar, and aſked, ++ Whether 


« he wrote that book? anſwered by. aſking, © Whether 


te it ſeemed reaſopable, that one brought before a judgement- 
« ſeat as à criminal, ſhould accuſe himſelf?” After ſome de- 


priſoner. to the Gatehouſe, _ A bill . likewiſe was ordered to 
be brought in for puniſhing him; but, after about ſix months 
impriſonment, he obtained his liberty at the. court of king's 
bench, by due courſe of law. About a year, after, another no 


leſs formidable danger. overtook him, by his engaging in a 
diſpute with one Griffin an Anabaptiſt teacher. ow | 


Griffin's congregation having embraced  Biddle's opinion: 


concerning the Trinity, be thought the beſt way to ſtop the 


ſending gf ſuch errors would be' openly to confute his te- 


2 


two antagoniſts having met amidſt a numerous audience, 
Griffin repeats the queſtion, aſking “ if any na 
« deny, that Chriſt was God moſt High?“ to v X 
ſolutely anſwered, I do deny it:“ and by this open profeſſion 


gave his adverſaries the oportunity of a poſitive and clear ac. 
cuſation, which they ſoon laid hold of. But Griffin being 


baffled, the diſputation was geferred till another day, when 


Biddle was to take his turn of proving the negative of the 


queſtion, Meanwhile, Griffin and his party not thinkin 


themſelves, a match for our author, accuſed him of freſh 
blaſphemies, and procured an order from the Protector to Life, ibia, 


apprehend him, July the 3d (being the day before the intend- 


ed ſecond diſputation), and to commit him to the Compter. 


lle was afterwarde ſent to Newgate, and ordered to be tried 


[:] A larger and ſhorteCatechiſm, © what names ſoever diſtinguiſhed, 
in which the anſwers are expreſſed in © have either more or leſs d. 
the very wordt of ſcripture, without © from the fimplicity and truth of the 
either | conſequences or comments; © ſcripture,” Tbis two-fold 'cate- 
* compoſed (he lays) for their ſakes chiſm was animadverted upon by Dr, 
that would fein be mere Chriſtians, Owen, in his Vindicize Evangelicz, or 
% and not of this or that ſect, in as myſtery of the Goſpel vindicated, &. 
much as al} ſes of. Chriſtians, by Oxon, 1655, lo, TR 


for 


or this purpoſe he challenges Biddle to a publie diſ- 
putation at his meeting in the Stone Chapel in St. Paul's? 
Cathedral, on this queſtion, „Whether Jeſus Chriſt be te 
«* moſt High, or Almighty God?“ Biddle would have de- 
clined the diſpute, but was obliged to accept of it; and the 


an there did 
hich Biddle re- 


The ſame year he publiſhed bis 4e Twofold Scripture Cate · Lig . 
« chiſmſ x j.“ which coming into the hands of ſome of the mem:. 7. 


plaint was made againit it in the houſe of commons. Upon this, © 


| bates and reſolutions, be was, December 13, committed 5 
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Peer „ An 
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Dein 44 0 


gat 955 did 1 


Ute ec. 1 his 1 i 1 
8. col. 1: the ſecond, 
58 their meetin 


dul nagt eue 
berge I wy 
5 be 
fied del N 
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es than 
Ibid, 


| aſs As e hs 16: 
ptiemy. However, th 


Won of St⸗ 


hing Sept. the 28 30, 
val i Hig riefly of Preſb 
8 dale malt arg ed he therefore "retired 'privately into the 
g This. parlament being don diflolved, 120 T 
T 1 8 5 25 till the Reſtoration of K 
whien the liberty of Diffenters was. take 
Biddle | 
rained birgf > 75 


15 


heit an(werits ; 


erected, over his 
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wWearſed with 190547 pet 
nithed him te 8 . 


Kt thong on 5 | 
the Protecto r not chooſin 
Lider condemned or abſolved, took” him out 
the law, and detained him in ptiſon; till at length, being 
{tions for and againſt him, he ba- 
of Scilly, where 
| | this exile he employed 

hitpf ſelf tk Fg ing ſeveral intricate, matters, particularly the 
ohn,. a0 'after his return to London, 


Mary's Caſtle i in the 1 
9185 55. 


Dutiog 


be 


+ ordinance”; ien blat. 
to have him 
the hands of 


L(ſay* tow? ads explaining it. In 1658, 


his charge, w 
Yarn! 0 Landon, 5 


270 


ce of peace, who committed 
till the 5. N tod 
to. the” charge, brough 
8820 Tefons: "But 'the court not 
_ Ratute'whereon 10 form any criminal in 
. Feferretl'to the Leons following, and proceeded. ind i 
| i > common' law; each of the hearers was fined twenty . pounds 
_ Biddle ane hundred; and to lie i in priſon till paid. B 
five weeks de, by cloſe eg £9atr 
_ Lifeafe; Which put an end +0 hi 
the 47th year of his age. He was buried in t the cœemeteij 
ear Of 7” Bethlem, in "Mooxfields ;, and a manuwent wat 
grave, with an. inſcription: * 
5 publiſhed in Lade at London, 1682: the author; Mr. Fat 
Fiogton, of the Inner Temple (is, Mr. Wood informs us) 
5 W A e er 15 gt ured and morals, :» 


5 7 F 1 LEY * 5 
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they lay, 


$7.4 


uniſhed as. ſeditious. 


10g 


| £ Aa“, reg b the interceſſion of many Friends, ſuf- 
feitd'a an Vor Habeas Corpus to be ; granted out of the king's 
LE bein was broug ht 1 85 nothing 
as. ſet ny, 
& became” halle 0 
t. :contingie 10 


n his te- 
an Independent meet- 
in town; 'for e 
1558, his. for Richard called a parlia- 
Fletians, whom of- all 


men 


turned 
Fb 
away, 
en re. 
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publico more private afſemblies, but 
wal ce, for 1 the firlt, 1658, he wa 


' wher 


being 


es BP: 920 


and ſome 2 of his 
fo Aire 73 5 and was, with them, car- 


them all to 
lequrity for 


life, Sept. 22, 1 


t againft them at the 
then able to find a 
iament, they were 
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Bids. 
.-BIDEOO! (Gopynny),- « famouy''hhnatomical' weirery 
born at Munter am in 1640.  Aﬀter he had paſſed'th 

his academical ſtudies, he applied hienſelf to phyſic "amd 
inacomyy andf took his degree of 4oftor in phyfic. He ſoon 
got into donſilerable - pracite f in 1688 was made profeſſor 
of znatomy at che Higue,” which he quftted in 169 4 for the 
profeſſorſhip; of anatomy ahd chrufgery at Leyden 3. and 
afterwards William of England appeinted him his phyſician! 
vbich he sc pred dn condittien of holding 'his rofeforthip; 
The king died in 1702; und Bidioo returned” to ini foriper 


* 


of, by his conſtant attehdance upon thet prince. He died at 
ng Leyden Abril. 274 $3"boing lixey- four years of age! There 

vas publiſhed at Eeyden 271 à miſcellaneous colledion v 
ot our author's poems i n Lew Dutch 15 e e eee een OR 

ot 34, 269% 984. 3 paths. ome bt 1 qandf}- elders yngys = ove 
ia. B!GNON ( Jerome); u French writer} bern at Paris in 
15% His father tock the ente of his educawon upon Hm. 


years after two other Werks Is), 'which garned him great te- 
of honour t the Dauphin, afterwards Lewie thirteenth, 


dered him te continue his cre es opon the ſubject; but 


* - 


Jeave the court; whither he was ſoon recalled at the ſoliei- 


* 


he pudliſkhed an edkion of the „ Formule of Marcut- 


& 4 +2 i 35 = 2 & Ab * 847 „ 


* ou Deſcrigtion-de la Terre Saigte. e dicelles,” This boo was Written 
ſz] The firſt was, “ Difcours de la in order to confute what Diego Valdes, 


Vine de Rome, principates Antiqoi- counſellor of the royal chamber of 


8 of 


ther work it $6 Traité, fam pe. de recedengy uf the kings of Spain, u 
0 rieten l Pabes in, which oe title of, „ De Dignitste 08 


Election des Paßes;“ in, dhe title of, « nitate Regurg 
iece he gives ahFaccorhtiofthe diffe- „ Hiſpamæ.“ Granada 2602 LOR 


ner „ Monachs Fornaute.' Ex Bibligthec 
[c| It is intituled, De VExcellence © Regia, Hi-ran. Bignonius edidit, & 


traitant-deila preſeanos & des Prieto _ Straſburg) 1655, Go. 
n ee 
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employ mants, which he had been intertuptec in the diſchatge 


ſelf, und! taught | Him the languages, philoſophy, mathe- = 
maties,/ eit Jaw} and divinity. Jens acquired great Perrault 
knowledge'in a very ſhort time, and at ten yrars'vf age pub- e 


liſhed! his 4 Deſcription of the Holy Laid? [x]; and three 
putatoh in Ftance. Henry the fourth apprimed him page 


He wrote 1 . Pyeatiſe: af the precedency' the Kings'of - 
Francs“ Toe, which he: dedicated to "this king, Who Or“ 


the death of this Prince interrupted his deſign; and made Mm 


ation ef Mr. le Fevre; preceptor to Lewis che thirteenth, 
nd Sontinded chere til tine death of his friend. Id 1613 


[4] Icteistheled, e Cbarsgrapbbe, 4 de gas tous les autres, & de Cauſes 
ez & Singukarütrz M icelle f The Granada, had publiſhed in farcer of the 


dev Rois'& d Royaathe de France, 4 notis Hluſtravit.” Paris, 1613, 870, 


where 
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d' rough Niceron 
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c. tom. 7. 
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were he received many marks of eſteem from Paul V. Fa- 

ttmer Paul likewiſe being pleaſed with his converſation, de. 
_ = tained him ſome time at Venice. | © |. 

Upoa his return from his travels, he applied himſelf to the 

_ practice of the bar with great. ſucceſs. - His father procured 

for him the poſt of advocate general in the grand council; in 


the diſcharge of which he raifed himſelf ſo great a reputation, 


that the king nominated him ſome time aſter counſellor of 
ate, and at laſt advocate general in the parliament. In 
15641 he reſolved toconfine himſelf entirely to his buſineſs in 
the council of Kate, and therefore reſigned his place of ad- 
vocate · general to Mr, Briquet his ſon-in-law. | The year 


= 


x 


following be was appointed the king's Jibrariav. His ſon · in- 
law dying in 1645, he was obliged to reſume his poſt of 
advocate - general, in order to preſerve it for his ſan, He had 
alſo a conſiderable ſhare in the ordinance of the year 1639; 
and he diſcharged with great integrity the commilGons of 
Arriereban, and other poſts which he was intruſted with at 
different times. Queen Anne of Auſtria, during her te- 
gency, ſeat for him to council upon the molt important oc- 
Kc̃aſions. He adjuſted the differences between Mr, d' Avaur 
nAand Mr, Servien, plenipotentiaries at Munſter. and he had 
a ſhare, with M. de Brienne and d' Emery, in making the 
Nieren, treaty of alliance with the ſtates. of Holland in 1649. He 
P's Was appointed,” in 1651, to regulate the great affair of the 
ſucceſſion of Mantua; and in 1664, to conclude the treaty 
with the Hans Towns. Mr. Bignon died, aged 66, on the 
Ich of April 1656, of an aſthma, with which he. was ſeized 

; the autumn before, we 8 9g ö 8 1 3 148 . 
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rener: _ BILSON (Thom As), a learned biſhop, born in Win- 
Worthies in cheſter, and educated at Wykeham's ſcbool. In 1565, he 
5. 7. was admitted fellow of New College, Oxford, after he 
A. Wood's had ſtudied there two years. He took in due courſe the de- 
. grees of bachelor, and maſter of arts; of bachelor and doctor 


+ 
37 
5 


antig. univ. 


| Oxon. lib. 2. Of divinity: the laſt in 1580. Jo his younger years he had : 


p-242+ great paſſion for poetry, and made a good 55 phi- 
Joſophy and phyſic: but after be entered. into holy orden, 
he applied bimſelf wholly to divinity, and became an ex- 
cellent preacher. The firſt preferment he had ' was the 
maſterſhip of Wincheſter ſchool. , He was next made pre- 
bendary of Wincheſter, and afterwards warden of the 
college. Whilſt he held this office he was of great ſervice ' 

in ſaving the revenues, which. had like 


the college in i584, | 
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« before the foundation of the houſe, and ſo ſtrengthened. 
« on every fide with ancient deeds and evidences, that the 
« forgery was hard to be diſcerned, and harder to be con- 
« yinced, but by infinite ſearching in the monuments of 
« many churches and biſhoprics, as well as in our own, and 
« re-examining ſundrie large and laborious commiſfions 
« which they had taken out before my time, to teſtifie the 
keeping, and juſtifie the delivering, of thoſe ſuſpected 
« deeds and ligiers. To the detecting and impugning of this, 
« no perſon was, or would be uſed, but myſelf; the cauſe 
« was ſo huge, the comparing of the circumſtances, and 
« contrarieties both of deeds and hy vv ſo tedious ; the 
« proofs ſo perplexed and intricate; and the danger ſo nearly 


« touched the whole ſtate of the houſe': I was forced for two 
« years to lay all ſtudies afide, and addict myſelf wholly, 


« falſehood.” 


« tween chriſtian ſubjection and unchriſtian rebellion ; 
« wherein the prince's lawful power to command for truth, 
« and indepriveable right to bear the ſword, are defended 
« againſt the Pope's cenſures and the Jeſuits ſopbiſms, 
« uttered in their apology and defence of Engliſh ca- 


« in the church of England, by the laws of this realm, are 


fo « contrary in their late Rhomiſh teſtament.” He dedicated 
Vin. it to queen Elizabeth. In 1599, came out another work, 
„beg intiuled, ** The perpetual government of ' Chriſt's church,” 
r 5 &, in whoſe cauſe it was wiitten. June 1596, be was con- 
de- 


the biſhopric of Wincheſter, and made a privy counſellor, 
had 2½% In x 599, he publiſhed, «The effect of certain ſermons 
phil: touching the full redemption of mankind by the death and 
rden, BN © blood of Jeſus Chriſt 3* &c. in which be ſhews, that the 


n ex- 


Church of God hath always been governed by an inequality 


s wa and ſuperiority of paſtors among "themſelves, 4to. Theſe 
e pie ſermons greatly alarmed the puritans, becauſe..they contra - 
f 11 titted ſome of their tenets. They colleded their obſervations 
lik thereon, and-ſent them to Hen 

2 0 


. 


8 N * 


tis be himſelf "gives an account in the following words : obere f 
«« There happened an injury to be offered to the inheritance Falls, took 
« of the college where | am, by a falſe title derived from x0. p. 39. 


* firſt to the deptehending and then to the purſuing of this 
In 1585 be publiſhed his book; ** Of the true difference be- 


« tholics : with a demonſtration, that the things reformed 


truly catholic, notwithſtanding the vain ſhew made to the - 


ſecrated biſhop of Worceſter, tranſlated May following to 


* 
ed & 


> 'B:1+L2S ON | 
13 ed to the biho of. Wincheſter, direaly commanded. 
We lags MS «neither co Where the 90 oarine, | for: to le 10 4 
| * of ee which he bore i in the church: 5 God, to de trampled under, 
4e foot by fuck. '\unquiet refufers. of fri and authority,” | 
"3 on which he wrote that learn Fb. treatif e, which was publiſhed 
| fo 1604, under the title of“ The furvey of, Chrift' s ſuffer- 
«ings for man's. redemption, and of his gelen to Hades or. 
« hell for our deliverance.” It was, this prelate who' preached. 
ar Weftmitiſter before, King James the 19 5 and his queen, at 
their coronation on St. James's day, 28th July 1 1603. from, 
ge * 1. x and his ſermon was publiſhed at Lond n 1603, - 
To J Jabuar 1 A8 C he Was one of the ſpeakers and 6 
— ers at the ampton Court conference. , The care of 1 
reviſing and.putting the laſt hand to. By 4e Ne tranſlation of - 
« the Enpliſh Bible,” was committed to b 59 Biſon and a 
Dr. Miles Smith, e biſh op. of Gloucef The « 
aft. public affair wherein he was concerned was, * one Will + 
of the delegates that pronounced. and ſigned the ſentence of is 
_ divorce between Robert Devereux earl of Eſle, and the | 
dy Frances Howard, in 1613; 4 and his ſort bein 54:51 : 
ſoon after, and upon this account, as. was imagin Ko he 5 
by way of ridicule,” generally Hy led fir Nullity „Biczn. This | 
learned prelate died the 49; of Jone 2815 and 1 buried 
in Weſtminſter, Abbey. . 
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© BINGHAM ( J. OSEPH), a basel W 8 at Wake- m 
geld, in Yorkſhire, 1668. He was trained at the grammar- pa 
7085 in the fame town, user Mr. Edward n and ia 0 
87. admitted into Univerſity College, Oxf ord... e took ſe] 
is egtee of bachelor of arts. in 1687, and, ſac after Was in 
choſen fellow of his 4 7 7 He 1 ceded, to. h1 1 5 He 
nh, in 1690. Not lon 2 Hef 4.3% | the 
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BINGHAM 


lerning and merit, be had no other preferment than that or 
Hleadboutp-wotthy till 7 1712, when he was collated to th 

rectory of Havant, near Portſmouth, by fir Jonathan Tie- 
lawney, biſhop of Wincheſter, to whom he dedicated ſeveral, 
of his books. He died Auguſt 17, 1723, in the 55th year, 
of. his age, and was. buried i in the church-yard of Headbourn-. 
worthy, He expreſſed, in his will, .a difſike to any funeral* 
monument over his e e is the h why none 
was erected. 


* N n N FLY. ere „ 4 2 
1 2. 6 Scholafitcat lune of OY all”; | & Remurks gr the Author of the ats 
37 6 5 of the' church in reference to . Part of hay Baptiſm invalis,? - 
d. « the adminiſtration of baptiſm . 4 4— He publiſhed likewiſe, “ A diſe 
of u laymen,” Part I. 2712, 8%. 4. £99 concerning the mercy of 

2 3. TA {cholattical Hiſtory of Lay” 0 penitent Sinners; intended for the | 
of „Beim. ' Fart It, With bose cen. . ve af perſons) troubled in minds 
id « ſiderations on Dr. Brett's: anſwer do c Being. > Sermon on Pſalm ciii- 43. 
P « the firſt part, 3%, To which is Printed Gngly at firſt, and repripted, 
prefixed, © The State of the preſent ' among the ref of his wor works, in Twi 
e « Controvetſy 5 and at the end there e tol. . 1 SE # * e 
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lis, Ae e 2 Adlas ele . 2 piece 
ed graphical Writer, was: bonn in the pariſh of St. John, 
F Clerkenwell, London, Nov. 23, 17056, of patents who 
5 were Quakers. His father was a coffee · mill maker, and giogr. Brit. 
meant to bring up his; ſan to his o- tradez but the youth 82d edit. 
paſſion, for reading was ſa. ardent, that the father conſented. 
to his pur ſuit of letters, upon his promiſe to provide for bim 
ſell. The firſt. ſchool he! went to was at Hewel-Hempſted 
in Hertfordſhire ; . Where: he afterwards officiated AS, uſher.- 
He was uſher in two ſchools. afterwards, w Which, as well as. 
the firſt, were kept by Quakers,,,, in 1728, he married, and 
was ſingulatly happy in his wife; but his felicity was of a 
ſhort duration, ad ſhe-ſoqn, died of a conſumption, occaſioned 
by ber firſt, child- beating. Almoſt in. the yery. article ,of; 
death, ſhe wrote to her huſband the following letter: This: © 
« day. I return yon, my: deareſt life, my ncere 1 
«. thanky for every favout, beſtowed on your moſt . 
5 and obedient wiſe, HeNNAN Binn, July 335: 1729.“ 
How much he was affected by this, calamity,,appenss —. 88 
copy of verſes written by bac, Aug: 3, 0, his wife's, colin ; 
too long. for. the ſcale? of our work, bu t. infected 41 Lan 
„ Biographia-Britangica.!”. Fbere are, i itih mur, 
rum, ſereral manuſegipt pgema of Dr,;Bi eee as ; 
* juſtly ſuppoſed, ken he eg, ng. 
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' ſoon after recommended as a proper perſon for holy orders. 


He was ordained deacon by the. biſhop” of Sali ury, at 


* 


Kings-ſtreet chapel, London, Jan. 17, 1730 ; and prieſt by 
the ſame biſhop, Dec. 21, 1731. He was at the ſame time 
preſented to the rectory of Liddington, St. Mary, and the 
vicarage of Siddington, St. Peter, Glouceſterſhire, He had 
ſometime before been recommended to lord Hardwicke, then 
attorney general; to whom, and the preſent lord Hard- 


| _ wicke, he was indebted for all his preferments, May, this 


year, he was inſtituted to the living of Ultiog in Effex. In 


1734, be was appointed a domeſtic chaplain to lord Kilmar- 


 _nock, afterwards. executed for rebellion in 1 746 3 who 
 bowever muſt then have been reputed a whig, ſince under 
no other character could Mr. Birch have been recommended 
to bim. In 1935, he was choſen a member of the Royal 
Society 3 and, the: ſame year, of the Antiquarian Society: 
. Juſt before which laſt he had a maſter. of arts degree conferred 
on him, by diploma, from the Mariſchal college of Aber- 


dieen. In 1743, be was preſented by the crown to the rec- 
tory of Landewy Welfrey, in Pembrokeſhire, a ſinecure. 


< = 1744, be was preſented to the rectories of St. Michael, 


et, and St. Mary, Staining, united: and, in 


Z 1745-6, to the united reQories of St. Margaret, Pattens, and 


St. Gabriel, Fenchurch ſtreet.” In 1752, he was elected | 


ſeeretaty of the Royal Society. In 1753, the Mariſchal 
college of Aberdeen created him doctor of divinity z and, in 
that year, the ſame honour was conferred upon him by Her- 
ring, archbiſhop of Canterbury. The laſt preferment given 


to him was, the rectory of Depden in Eſſex, 1761; and he 


continued poſſeſſed of this, together with that of St. Mar- 


1 Pattens, till his death. This happened the gth of | 


an. 1766, and was occaſioned oa fall from his horſe, be- 
twixt London and Hampſtead; t 


boured under much indiſpoſition, and an extreme dejection 
of ſpirits, by no means natural to him, ſome time before. 

HFlis various publications were, as follows: 1. The Ge⸗ 
. neral Dictionaty, hiſtorical and critical,” in ten vols, folio: 
the firſt of which was publiſhed in 1734, the laſt in 1741 
This work he executed. in conjunction with the Rev. Mr: 


Bemard and Mr. Lockman ; and Mr, Sale drew up the 


articles relating to. Oriental Hiſtory, a. % Thurloe's State 
<6 Robert Boyle, Ef „744, 8%; 4. Heads of illuftrious 


2G te; 


Then he quit Quakeriſm, does not appear but he wa 


ough it is not certain that 
this fall was not occaſioned by an apoplexy : for he had la- 


_ * perſons of Great Britain, engraved by Houbraken and Ver- 


* by De. „Bube“ ak fol io, 
1747 EP 4; 15 © « Enquiry into the Mane which . 
« Charles' J. bag, ir 1 8 „ 4 of the Earl of Glamor- Pa 
« ganz 1747. Yeo” A ſecond edition, to Which is added 1 
« an A ppendix of Letters from the King to the Earl,” was 
publiſhed in 1736, 8v0." 6. r Hiſtorical View of the Ne ego 
« cistions between the courts of. En land,. France, and. 
6: Bruffels, from 15 55 to 1617, 1 99709 vo. To. 66 Miſcella«. 

geous 5 7 1 'of r Walker R. . 151 2 Volz. vo. 

Cockburn,” prefixed to. . 
1 ou Life of 1 . | 


Y vole.” to. | 
ne in which 
ich baye kithert g 

in 1 85 proper order, as E- 
9 deen of 


12. «Hi 


6 ashes 10 rom 1 587, tin 7 death, 
12 5 Se I ©: 
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1 he ſale Aon of Di m hich, 90705 not 1 : 

n e ſted on; and, at the time of hie death, he 

d ad prepared for the preſs a collection of letters, to whi ch be 

a had given the following title: „ Hiſtorical | Letters, . written 

al « in the reigns of James I, and Charles I. containing a de- 

n «tail of the pe tranſactions and events in Great ele | 

2 « during tha jod; with 'a yariet of particulars, not 

" eritfoljed by our biſtorians. "Now firſt. publiſhed from 

he © the originals in the Britiſh Muſeum, Paper Office, and 

f- « Private Collections. See Ayſcough's Preface to his Ca a 
of talogue of manuſcripts in the Britiſh Muſeum, | 

e The compiler, or rather new modeller of this article, (for 

at it was compiled by Dr. Kippis for the Biographia Britan- 

a- « nica”) knew Dr. Birch! well, and conforted with him 

on much, for the laſt thirteen years of his life. He believes 

bim to have been an honeſt, humane, and generous man; 

je warm and zealous in his attachments to perſons and prin - 

0: ciple; but of univerfal benevolence,” and ever vet to pro- 

11. mote the happineſs of all men. He Was chearful, lively, 

Ar: and ſpirited, in the bigheft degree; and, notwithſtanding the 

the labours and drudgery he went through in bis bifforical pur- - 
ate ſuits, no. man m 85 more in company: bot he was. A very... 8 


0 riſer, and thus had vous the bufinels of xm ee e 
a EY 4s. | = * ah 1 N 'S 
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Wood probationer fellow of All Soul's college. 
Faiti Ozon-to reſide conftantly at Oxford; and on kin 
col. 282. 


Iy ſo called: he underſtood the Latin and 


ſmother ufeful intelligence, bad better be c 


and manuſcripts to the Britiſh Mufeutn, of 


much more than. 500l. to increaſe the ſtipend of the three 
_ affiſtant librarians of the .faid Muſeum. To conclude, he 


©. BIRKENHEAD or BERKENHEAD (Sir Joun), af 


BIRCH. 
H. 
oy 


fore others had begun it. He was not a man of learning, proper - 


1 languages, 


not critically, but very well ; of the Greek he knew very little. 


| He was however a man of very general knowledge, and ex- 
celled particularly in modern hiftory. As a collector and 


compiler, he was in the main judicious in the choice of his 


materials; but was ſometimes too minute in unintereſti- 


details, and * did not always exerciſe, with due ſeverit;, 
% power of ſelection.“ He had a favourite poſition, ti. 
« we could not be poſſeſſed of: too. many fakts; and he 
never defjarted from it, though it was often. urged to him, 
that facts, which admit of no reaſoning, and tend to no edi- 
fication, which can only ſerve to encumber, and as it were 
| onſigned to obli- 
vion, than recorded. And indeed, in this very way of bio- 
F e we have always been of opinion, that, 
if it were leſs faſhionable to relate particulars of every man, 


Which are common to almoſt all men, we ſhould be equally 
Knowing, and our libraries would be by far leſs crowded. In 
* His manners, Dr. Birch was fimple and unaffected; very 


eommunicative, and forward to afliſt in any uſeful. under- 
taking; and of a ſpirit perfectly diſintereſted, and (as bis friends 
uſed to tell him) too inattentive to his own emolument. 
In his life-time, he was very kind to his relations: and no 
near ones being living at his deceaſe, he bequeathed his books 

| 7 which he was 2 


$ 


truſtee. He likewiſe left the remainder of his fortune, not 


was a very worthy man, and a very uſeful member of 


mous political author, born about 1615. After a ſchool edu- | 
cation, he went to Oxford, and was entered, in 1632, a ſer- 


vitor of  Ofiel college, under the learned Dr. Humphry Ay 
Lloyd, afterwards' biſhop of Bangor, by whom being re- kin 
Eommended to Dr. William Laud, archbiſhop of Canter- vs 
bury, he became his ſecretary. In this office he ſhewed ſuch 95 
capacity and diligence, that the archbiſhop, by his diploma, to ff 


created him maſter of arts ia 1639; and the year following, 
by letter commendatory from the ſame prelate, he Was choſen 
| This obliged him 

le conſt g Charles's mak. 

ing that city his head quarters, our author was mags, chores 


* 
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of to write ® kind of jourval, in-defence of the royal cauſe, 
by which he gained great at reputation [A]. By his majeſty's 
recommendation he was choſen reader in moral philoſophy, 
which employment he'enjoyed till 1648, when he was ex- 
pelled by the paftiament viſitors. He retired afterwards to 
London, Where he wrote ſeveral poetical pieces; and hay- 
ing adhered ſteadily to his principles, he acquired the title of 
the foyal poet, and ſuffered ſeveral impriſonments. He pub- 
liſhed; while he thus lived in obſcurity, ſome very ſatirical 
compoſitions, moſtly levelled againſt the republican grandees, 
and written with great poignancy (BJ. Upon the reftora- Wood, &c, 
tion of Charles II. he was rewarded for his loyalty, He was o. 2+ 
created, April 6, 1661, on the King's letter ſent for that pur- e 
poſe,” doctor of the civil law by the univerſity of Oxford; 
. and in that quality, as an eminent civilian, was conſulted by 
; the convocation on the queſtion, 5 Whether biſhops ought to 
* be preſent in capital caſes ? He was about the ſame timeKennet's 
n elected to ſerve in parliament for Wilton, in the county e 
y Wilts. © He was knighted Nov. 14, 16623 and upon Sir” 
— Riebard Fanſhaw's going in à public character to the court 
ls of Madrid; *appoinyed'to ſucceed him, as maſter of requeſts. 
He lived afterwards in credit and eſteem, and received various Defence of 
favours from the court, which, however, drew upon him?" a N 
ſome 'very ſevere attacks from thoſe who oppoſed it. Wood peers, ore. 
has treated him wien great ſeverity ; but his memory has fred to the 
been tranſmitted with honour to poſterity by others, parti- pers 
cularly by Dryden, Langboine, and Winftanly, He died A unt af 
in Weftminſter, Dec, 4, 1679, and was interred in St. Mar- Englith dra- 
| tin's in the Fields. MPR os 3 HEE . : 0 . 4 3 
. e 1 oh 5 ts 2 Ds wg e q 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 FL Fives of 
[4] This work was intitoled, * Mer- but printed, as Wood tells us; 1662-3. Engliſh 
nalgeac ae of Ur ey L goes fr Gr 
the ft of hs ki in dom. * wh 4 Ke. 188.“ ny N | 
printed weekly in one ſheet, and'ſome-' 4 yard; | Libri 'Theologici, Politici, 
mes more, in,quart 3 add was ebjefly. 4 Hiftarici,, nondinis Pavlinis (yna 
calculated to raiſe the reputation of the ( cum templo) proſtant venales, c.“ 
e 
vith tbe Parlament. hey A 
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They came out as if they el of ane general! 

| eginning,of 1642. catalogue. 4. © The four-legged 

© the: latter end of 1&4 5, and aftet- * Quaker, a ballad; to the tone of the 
wed: axotankliy, 10 1005S bilge 14 ee pail 2 
l Among thele wete, 1, % The * ballad of a fa German prince,” 
Adebar write b | famous Gerr 8 Prince, 
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regularly, from the ky 


in 1647, without date, &c. 
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acc e de le ee D. P Ja eminent Eng- 
iſh divine, was born io London, 1654, and educated at Ca- 
tterine Hall, Cambridge. 85 1690, he was inducted into 

En, 5 P 2 5 85 : ths 
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the living of South Okenden, Eſſex, and four years. after. 
| Wards to the rectory of St. Mary Aldermary, London; and 
mob ſucceflively choſen leQurer of St. Olave's,. and of St. 
unſtan's in the Weſt, He was likeyiſe appointed chaplain 
to king William, He preached before the houſe of commons 
Jan, 30, 1699, and in his ſermon animadverted on Mr. 
Toland for his aſſerting in his life of Milton, that Charles I. 
was not the author of Icon Baſilike, and for ſome inſinua- 
tions againſt the authenticity of the holy ſcriptures z which 
drew him into ſome controverſy with that author. In 1700, 
he preached a courſe of ſermons at Boyle's lecture, in the 
| _ - cathedral church of St. Paul, which were afterwards publiſhed, 
Hif,, vol. ii. In 1907, he was conſecrated to the biſhopric of Exeter. Bur- 
p. 487 488. net, having mentioned him and Sir William Dawes. as raiſed 
to biſhopricks, tells us that theſe divines were in them- 
<« ſelves. men of value and worth; but their notions. were all 
on the other ſide. They had ſubmitted to the govern- 
& ment; but they, at leaſt Blackhall, ſeemed to condemn 
„ the Revolution, and all that had been done purſuant to 
8 it,” And it is affected in an anonymous pamphlet, pub- 
liſhed in 1705, that he had refuſed for two years to take the 
- cath of allegiance to king William. 
Fe died at Exeter, Nov. 29, 1716, and was interred in 
the cathedral there. Archbp. Dawes, who bad a long and 
intimate friendſhip with him, declares, that in his whole 
converſation, he never met with a more perfect pattern of a 
Preface to true Chriſtian life, in all its parts, than in him; ſo much pri- 
dis works. mitive n and integrity; ſuch conſtant evenneſs of 
mind, and uniform conduct of behaviour; ſuch unaffected 


. and yet moſt ardent piety towards God ; ſuch orthodox and 
_  ſedfaſt faith in Chriſt ; ſuch diſintereſted and fervent charity 
to all mankind; ſuch profound modeſty, humility, and ſo- 

briety ; ſuch an equal mixture of meekneſs and courage, of 
chearfulneſs and gravity z ſuch an exact diſcharge of all re- 
lative duties; and in one word, ſuch an indiffereney to this 
lower world and the things of it; and ſuch an entire affec- 
tion and joyous hope and expectation of things above. Ho 
ſays alſo that his ( manner of preaching was fo excellent, 
1 eaſy, clear, judicious, ſubſtantial, pious, affecting; and 
C upon all accounts truly uſeful and edifying, that he uni- 
t verſally acquired the reputation of being one of the beit 
<« preachers of this time.“ Felton, in his Claſſics,” com- 
mends him as an excellent writer. M. de la Roche, in bit 
„ Memoirs of Literature, tells us, that our prelate was ole 
of thoſe Engliſh divines, who, when they undertake 1 


Ft ee tive into the | bottom of. it, nas; exhauſt the 
matter, 
- His works were publiſhed i in two vols. folio, 1723. con- 
Gifting of % Practical Diſcourſes on our Saviour's Sermon on 
the Mount, and on the Lord's Prayer, together with his 
« Sermons preached at Boyle's e wh ſeveral Nos | 
upon particular occaſions. ,. | 


 BLACKMORE. (Sir . a W and an 
indefatigable writer, has left a great number of works, theo- 
logical, poetical, and phyſical. He received the firſt part of jacob. 
his education at a private ſchool in the country, from whence 
he was removed to Weſtminſter, and afterwards to Oxford. 
When he had finiſhed his academical ſtudies, he travelled to 
Italy, and took his degrees in phyſic at Padua. He, viſited 
alſo France, Germany, and the 3 Countries; and after a 
year and a half's abſence, returned to England, where he 
| praiſed phyſic, and was choſen fellow of the college of phy- 
ſicians. He had declared himſelf early a favourer of the Re- 
) volution, ſo that king William, in 1697, choſe him one of 
- his phyſicians in ordinary, and ſome time after conferred _ 
e upon him the honour of knighthood. Upon queen Anne's 
acceſſion to the throne, he was alſo appointed one of her 


n | phyſicians, and continued fo for ſome time. 

d Dryden and Pope have treated the poetical performances 
le of Sir Richard wh dens, 8 z the N TI” 
a that . 


Wilt to th the ks of his coach's 3 | 


Me. 5 A thus charaReriſes him in his Danciad, hook a wer. 


But far o'er all, ſonorous Blackmore's train z — 39“ 268. 


Walls, ſteeples, ſkies, bray back to him again. 
In Tot'nam fields, the brethren, with amaze, 
Prick all their ears up, and forget to gaze; 
Long Chanc'ry lane retentive rolls the ſound, 
And courts to courts return it round and FS. 
Thames wafts.it thence to Rufus' roaring Kal, 
And Hungerford re-echoes bawl for bawl. 
All hail him victor in both gifts of ſong, _ 
Wo ſings fo loudly, and who ſings ſo . 


8 A juſt character,“ ſays the annotator upon Pope, * of. | 
ce Sir Richard Blackmore, knight, - whoſe indefatigable muſe 
produced no leſs than fix epic poems: Prince and king 
* 4 Wenn books 3 n ten; . twelve 3 the 
F'3 V Redeemer, 
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„ Retten, fix; beſides Job, in folio; the whole vod of 
„ Pſalms; the Creation, ſeven books; Nature of man, 
© three books, and many more.“ But notwithſtandinig Sir 
Richard has been ſo much depreciated by theſe wits, yet fome 
merit he certainly had. His Poem on the Creation“ is his 


Spedctator, 
No. 339. 
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moſt celebrated performance; and on the recommendation 
of Dr. Johnſon, has lately been inſerted in 'the © Collec- 
« tion of the Engliſh Poets.” Addiſon, after having criti- 


eiſed on that book of Milton, which gives an account of the 


works of the ereation, thus proceeds, I eannot conclude 


this book upon the creation, without mentionin "2 poem 


« which has lately appeared under that title. The work 


« was undertaken with ſo good an intentibn, and executed 
t with ſo great a maſtery, that it deſerves to be looked upon 
ag one of the moſt uſeful and noble productions in our 


vc Engliſh verſe. The reader cannot but be pleaſed to find 
« the depths of phflofophy, enlivened with all the charms of 
« poetry, and to ſee fo great a ſtrength of eee amiqdſt fa 
<« beautiful a redundancy of the imagination.” It muft be 
mentioned too in honbur of Sir Richard, that he was à chaſte 
writer, and a warm advocate for virtue, at a time when an 


_ almoſt univerſal degeneracy prevailed, He had been ver 
free in his cenſures on the libertine writers of his age; aa 


it was ſome liberty he had taken of this kind, which drew 


upon him the reſentment of Dryden. He had likewiſe given 


offence to Pope; for having been informed by Curll that he 
was the author of a © Traveſtie on the firſt Pſalm, he 
took occaſion to reprehend him fot it in his eſſay on polite | 
learning. Sir Richard died Oct. 9, 1729. Towards the end of 


his life, his buſineſs as a phyſician declined ; but as in his 
- "earlier years he had been the firſt in his proße ion, and his 
| praQiice very conſiderable, it is therefore highly probable he 


was in eaſy circumſtances in his old age. Beſides what are 
mentioned above, Sir Richard wrote ſome theological tracts; 
ſeveral treatiſes on the plague, ſmall-pox, conſumptions, 


the ſplees, gout, droply, 40. as 3 20 b Idan rn, pieces. 


Life pre- 
fixed to his 
Reports, 


tion. and, fortune fell to bis 2 5 Mr. Thomas Bigg. In 


BLACRSTONE (Sir Wruzan), kane; | and LL. D. 
an illuſtrious Engliſh lawyer, was born at his father's houſe 
in Cheapfide, London, July 10, 1723. His father was a 
filkman; bis mother the daughter of Lovelace Bigg, Eſq. of 
Chile6n-Foliot. in Wiltſhire: and he was the youngelt of 
four children. His father dying before he was To” and his 
mother before he was twelve years. old, the care of his. educa- 
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1730, he was. put to the Charterhouſe ſchool*;, and; in 1735» 


admitted upon the foundation there, Noy. 1738, he was 


entered a” commoner. of Pembroke college, Oxford, and 
elected by the governors. to one of the Charter houſe exhi- 
bitions. Dec. 12, he ſpoke the annual oration at the ſchool ; 
and, about the ſame time, obtained alſo Mr. Benſon's gold 
prize medal of Milton, for verſes on that poet. Purſuing bis 


ſtudies with unremittiog ardor, and attending not only to bis 
favourite claſſics, but alſo to logic, mathematics, &c. at the 
twenty he compiled a treatiſe, intituled, “ Elements 


age 


“of Architecture; intended only for his own uſe, but 


much approved by thoſe who have peruſed it. 


Quitting, however, with regret, theſe amuſing purſuits, he 


engaged in the ſeverer ſtudies of the law; which regret he 
moſt leapt, ot forth in a copy of verſes, called The 
% Lawyer's Farewell to bis Muſe; ſigce printed in the 4th 
volume of: Dodfley's Miſcellanies. Several little poetical 
pieces he has alſo left unpubliſned; and bis notes on Shak- 
ſpeate, inſerted in Mr. Malone's ſupplement to the laſt edi- 


tion, they how well he underſtood, as well as zeliſhed, that 


author, 


Nov. 12 40, he was entered of the Middle Temple; Nov. 5 


1743, elected into All Souls college ; Noy. 1744, ſpoke the 
annual commemoration-{peech, and was admitted actuel 
fellow, enceforward he divided his time betweea the Uni- 
verſity and the Temple. June 1745; be commenced Bache- 
lor of Law; and, Nov. 1746, was called to the bar. As a 
counſel, he made his way but ſlowly, not having a flow of 
elocution, or à grace ful delivery; but at Oxford, as a burſar, 
he arranged their muniments, and improved their eſtates 3 


haſtened the campletion of the Codrington library, and great- 


ly diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a man of bubneſs, as well as a man 
of letters. In 1749, he was elected recorder of the borough - 
of Wallingford in Berkshire. April 1750, be became Doctar 
of Laws; and publiſhed © An Eflay on Collateral Conſan- 
e guinity,” relative to the excluſive claim to fellowſhips, 


made by the founder's kin at All Souls, The profits of his : 


profeſſion being inadequate to the expence,. he determined, 
in 1753, to-xeure to his fellowſhip; ſtill continuing to prac- 
tile as a provincial counſel. Soon after, he began to read 
his lectures on the laws. of 5 publiſhing, in 2755. 


his * Analyſis” of theſe laws, 23 4 guide to his auditors, aa 


their firlt inttoduction to this ſtudy. His “ Coofiderations 
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daughter of James Clitherow, o 
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after (paſſed into a law. 


bill to decide the controverted point of their voting ſoon 


* 8 


October 20, 1758, he was unanimouſly elected | Vinerian 
Profeſſor of the Common Law; and, on the 25th, read his 


Introductory Lecture, ſince prefixed to his Commentaries,” 
In 1759, he publiſhed Reflections on the Opinions of 
„ Meſſrs. Pratt, Moreton, and Wilbraham, relating to Lord 


& Litchfield's Diſqualification, who was then a candidate 
for the chancellorſhip;” and “ A Caſe for the Opinion of 
« Counſel, on the Right of the Univerſity to make new 


« Statutes.” Michaelmas term, 1759, having previouſly 


bought chambers in the Temple, he reſumed his attendance 
at Weſtminſter ; ſtill continuing to read his lectures at Ox- 
ford. November following, he publiſhed a new edition of 


the Great Charter, and Charter of the Foreſt,” where he- 
| ſhewed the antiquary and hiſtorian, as well as lawyer; and, 
about the ſame time, a ſmall treatiſe “ On the Law of De- 


e ſcents in Fee-ſimple.” March 1761, he was returned to 
parliament for Hindon in Wiltſhire; and, in May, had a pa- 
tent of precedence granted him to rank as king's counſel, 
having before declined the chief juſticeſhip of the court of 
Common Pleas in Ireland. 1 1, he married Sarah the 
Boſton Houſe in Middleſex, 

Eſq; with whom he lived near nineteen years, and left ſeven 
e V 
His fellowſhip of All Souls being now vacant, he was, in 
er 1761, appointed by the Chancellor of the Univerſity, 
rincipal of New-Inn Hall. In 1762, he collected and re- 


publiſhed ſeveral of his pieces, under the title of * Law 


« Tracts,” in two volumes 8vo, In 1763, he was choſen 


 Solicitor-general to the Queen, and a bencher of the Middle 
Temple. Nov. 1764, he publiſhed the firſt volume of his 


lectures, under the title of Commentaries on the Laws of 
% England;“ and, in the four ſucceeding years, the other 


three volumes. In 1766, he reſigned the Vinerian profeſſor- 


ſhip, and the principality of New Inn Hall; theſe fituations 
being incompatible with bis profeffional attendance in Lon · 


don. In the new parliament, choſen in 1768, he was return - 


ed burgeſs for Weſtbury in Wiltſhire. In the courſe of this 
parliament, what he ſaid in the debate on the queſtion, 
%% Whether a member, expelled, was eligible, or not, in the 


44 ſame parliament,” being deemed by fome contradictory to 
what he had laid down on the fame ſubject in his Com- 

mentaries, he was warmly attacked in a pamphlet, ſuppoſed 
to be written by another member, a baronet, Dr. Prieſtley 


alſo 


BLACKSTONE. 


- alſo animadverted on ſome poſitions in the ſame work, relative 
to offences againſt the doctrine of the eſtabliſhed church: to 
both of whom he replied. May 1770, he became a junior 
judge in the Court of King's Bench; and, in June, was re- 


a7 


moved to the ſame ſituation in the Common Pleas. On this 


| promotion, he teſigned the recorderſhip of Wallingford : a 
| town, in which he had reſided more or leſs, at his villa called 
) Priory Place, from about 1750, ER 
Having now obtained the ſummit of his wiſhes, otrum cum 
7 digritats, he reſided conſtantly in London; and, when not 
i occupied in the formalities of his calling, was always enga- 
e ged in ſome ſcheme of public utility. The laſt of this kind 

- was the act of parliament for providing detached houſes of 
f hard labour for convicts, Is a ſubſtitute for tranſportation. 
5 A few weeks before he died, his aſſiſtance was requeſted by 
l, dhe late Sir George Downing's truſtees, in forming a proper 
- plan and body of ſtatutes for his new foundation at Cam- 
0 bridge: but, before any thing could be done in it, death put 

1 an end to him. His conſtitution, hurt by the gout, a ner- 
£ vous diſorder, and corpulency, oceaſioned by midnight ſtu- 


ſhortneſs of breath; and, though this was ſoon removed, the 
cauſe remained; for, on coming to town to attend Hilary 
term, he was attacked again. This brought on Jrowfinetd 
totally inſenſtble, and expired, February 14, 1780, in his 
zone, TS SO | e „ 

Since his death have been publiſhed, from his original 


W 

en MSS. according to the directions in his will, «© Reports of 

le © Caſes determined in the ſeveral Courts of Weſtminſter 

his WY” Hall from 1746 to 1779.“ With a preface, containing . 

of remoirs of his life, 2 volumes folio” e 

or- BLACK WALL (ANTHONY), a native of Derbyſhire, Nichols's 
ons vas admitted ſizar in Emanuel college, Cambridge, Sept. 13, Hinckley 
on: 690; proceeded B. A. in 1694, and went out M. A. 1698. p. 277. 5 
rn- e was appointed head maſter of the free-ſchool at Derby, 

his nd lecturer of All-Hallows there, where in 1706 he diftin- 

on, I uiſhed himſelf in the literary world dy“ Theognidis Mega- 

the * renſis Sententiz Morales, nova Latina Verſione, Notis & 

to WT Enmendationibus, explanatæ & exornatz : una cum variis 

m- ME Lectionibus, &c.” 8%. Whilſt at Derby he alfo pub- 

pled Iſhed 46 An Introduction to the Claſſics; containing 4 * 

tley Diſcourſe on their  Excellences 3 and Directions how to 
alſo EO TV 


dies, and an averſion to exercife, broke him up ſomewhat 
early. About Chriſtmas 1779, he was ſeized with a violent 


and a ſtupor; ſo that he became at laſt for ſome days almoſt 
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4 


| $ ſtudy them to advantage ; with an Efſay on the Natur, 


ſ 


ee give Strength and Ornament to Writing, 1718,“ 12mo, 
in which be diſplayed the beauties of thoſe admirable writers 

of antiquity,. to. the underſtanding and imitation even of 
common capacities; and that in ſo conciſe and clear a man- 


ö 


1 


cCeſterſhire; and in 1725 appeared, in 4to, his greateſt and 
44 illuſtrated; or, an Eſſay humbly offered towards proving 
dit the Purity, Propriety, and True Eloquence of the Writers 
0 of the New Teſtament. Vol. I. In Two Parts. In the 
Le ficlt of which thoſe Divine Writings, are vindicated againf 
the Charge of  barbarous Language, . falſe Greek, and 
» 6 Soleciſms. In the Second is ſhewa, that. all the Excel- 
C lencies of Style, and ſublime Beauties of Language and 

886 genuine Eloquence, do abound in the Sacred Writers of 

| 4+ the New Teſtament, With an Accaune of their Style 
and Character, and a Repreſentation of their Superiority, iſh. 


* Rome, To which are ſubjoined proper Indexes,” A ſe- I. 
cCond volume (completed but a few weeks before his death) 
was publiſhed in 1731, under the title of „ The Sacred 


Demonſtration of the Proptiety, Purity, and ſound Elo- 
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per as ſeemed peculiar to himſelf, In 1722 he was appointed 
head maſter of the free-ſchool at Market-Boſworth in Lei- 


moſt celebrated work, The Sacred Claſſics defended and 


8 
» 


+. in ſeveral inſtances, . to the beſt Claſſics of Greece and 


4 


4 Claſſics defended and illuſtrated. The Second and Lit oe 
* Volume, In Three Paris. Containing, I. A farther 


«© quence of the Language of the New. Teſtament Writers, 
* 11. An Account of the wrong Diviſion of Chapters and 170 
<6 Verſes, and faulty Tranſlations of the Divine Book, which 
e weaken its Reaſonings, and ſpoil its Eloquence and Na- 
« tive Beauties. III. A Diſcourle on the Various Reading 
© of the New Teſtament. With a. Preface z wherein eie 
«© ſhewn the Neceſſity and Ufefulneſs of a New Verſion oed 


te Sacred Books, By the late Reverend and Learn: , 
©, which is annexed a very copious Index. To this volume 
Vas prefixed. a portrait of the author, by . Vertue, from 3 


original painting. Both volumes were reprinted, in 4108. 
under the title of “ Antonii Blackwalli inclyti Magnæ 5 in 
<< tanoiz Philologi Audores S-cri Clafici deſenſi et ill pan 


trati; ſive Ceitica Sacra Novi Teſtament, Cbriſtopbe ort 


ru Wollius, M. A. 8. T. B. & Copgiog, ad D. Ne 
15% $abbathicus, ex Anglico Layne vertit, rerenſwit, un 5 
„ Obſervationibus locupletavit, & Hetmensuticaw Ne. 
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trated Richard Dawes, author of the 4 Miſcellane#Critica,” 
and Sir Henry Atkins, bart. who, r 7 i of the church 
of Clapham in Surrey, preſented: him, Oct. 12. 7726, to that 


of his gratitude" and eſteem. This happened late in Mr. 
Blackwall's life. The Grammar whereby he initiated the 
youth under his care into Latin was of his own compoſing, 


yaed upon to make it public, though his modeſty would not 
permit him to fix his name to it, becauſe he would not be 
thought to preſetibe to other inſtructors of youth. It is in- 
lituled, A New Latin Grammar; being a ſhort, clear, 
« and eaſy Introduction of young Scholars to the Know- 
ledge of the Latin Tongue; containing an exact At- 
« count of the two firſt Parts of Grammar.“ Early in 1729 


that neighbourhood, died July 5, 1763, aged 36. A daugh- 


bookſeller at Derby. 5 Lhe 85 


BLACKWELL (Tuomas), an eminent 8 6 
vas fon of à miniſter at Aberdeen, and born there, 4th Aug. 
01. He had his grammatical learning zt à ſchool in 


{xt 


* 


- 


ellor in the college, whete he had been educated ; and con- 
inued to teach that language with applauſe, even to his death. 


ſecond e 
ſter, „ Proofs of the Enquiry into Homer's life and wwrit- 
inge, which was à ttanſlation of the Greek, Latin, 
paniſh, Italian, and French notes, ſubjoined to the original 


ur 2uthor's perforwantes. © In 1748, be pobſiſh6d'® Lettets 


reaory-(then ſuppoſed to be worth Zool. a yeat), as a mark 


e refigned the rectory of Clapham; and retired to Market- 
Boſworth, where he was equally reſpected for his abilities 
nd conviviality. He died at his ſchool there, April 8, 1730. 
His fon, John, who was many years an attotney at Stoke, in 


ter of the ſchoolmaſtet was married to Mr; William Cantrell, 


£ 1 Ss , p 
Fs . . . * 4 


ok, We agree with thoſe who eſteem this the beſt of 
concerning Mythology, 8 o.; without His mae alle. - 
ie lame year, he was made principal of the Marcha c- 
e et 


ind ſo happily fitted to the purpoſe, that in 1728 he was pre- 


* 


aberdeen, ſtudied Greek aud philoſophy in the Mariſcha!l 
ollege there, and took the degree of M. A. in 1718. Being 


2 was publiſhed at London, but without his name, 
An ny into the life and writings of Homer,” 8vo.; 
ition of which appeared in 1736; and, not long 


had the felicity to bring up many excellent ſcholars in his ſe- 
minaries at Derby and Boſworth; among others, the cele- 


7 


reatly diſtinguiſhed by uncommon parts, and an early pro- 330 4 * 
ciency in letters, he was, Dec. 1723, 'made Greek Mey rs 
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7 lege in Aberdeen, and is the only layman who hath beg 
\ appointed principal of that college, ſince the patronage eam 
to the Crown, by the forfeiture of the Marifchal family, it 
1716; all the other Principals having been miniſters of thi 

church of Scotland. March 1752, he took the degree 0 
_ - doQor of laws: and, the year following, came out the fil 
volume of bis Memoirs of the Court of Auguſtus,” jt 
ITbe ſecond volume appeared in 17553 and the third, whici 

was poſthumous, and left incomplete by the author, 
fitted for the preſs by John Mills, Eſq. and publiſhed it 
1764: at which time was publiſhed a third edition of th 
two former volumes. 

... Soonafter he became principal of his college, he married 

. merchant's daughter of Aberdeen, by whom he had no chil 
_ dren. Several years before his death, his health began 
decline: his diſorder was of the conſumptive kind, a 
_ thought to be forwarded by an exceſs of-abſtemiouſneſs, whid 

be impoſed upon himſelf, | His diſeaſe, increafing, be was 
viſed to travel, and accordingly ſet out in Feb. 1757: hov 
euer, he was not able to go farther than Edinburgh, in whid 
_ City. he died the 8th of March following, in bis dein year 
He was a very ingenious and very learned man: he. had a 
cemquable flow of temper, and a truly philoſophic' ſpirit, bol 
which he ſeems to have preſerved to the laſt; for, on the di 

of his death, he wrote to ſeveral of his friends, ls it not 

matter of aſtoniſhment and grief, that ſuch a man ſhould | 
as he certainly was, a vain, oſtentatious, affected writer; an 

_ that'this ſpirit of parade and pedantry ſhould increaſe, 2 


*« 


appears to have done, with his years? 


Ancedotes, . BLACKWELL (ALEX auD RR), ſon of a dealer in f 
by Nichols, heſe at Aberdeen, where he received a liberal education 
P. 556, ſtudied phyſic under Boerhaave at Leyden, took the degre 
of M. D. and acquired a proficiency in the modern language 
On his return. home, happening to ſtay ſome time att 
Hague, he contraQed an intimacy with a Swediſh noblenu 
_ Marrying a gentleman's daughter in the neighbourhood « 
Aberdeen, he propoſed practiſing his profeſſion in that part 
the kingdom; but in two years finding his expectations di 
appointed, he came to London, — met with ill le 
encoutagement as a phyſician, and commenced correctot 
the preſs for Mr, Wilkins a printer. After ſome years ſpel 

in this employment, he ſet up as a printer himſelf, and 
_ ried on ſeveral large works, till, 1734, when he bern 
bankrupt. In. what manner be ſubliſted. rom this event 
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be wo above-mentioned application we do not learn, unleſs it. 


$ * was by the,ipgenuity of his wife, who publiſhed 5 A curious 
of Helbsl, containing Five Hundred os of the moſt uſeful. 
zree o Flants, which are now uſed in the Practice of Phyſic, en- 


he en * 872109 an, zoo Copper Plates, after Drawings taken from. 


« the Life, by Elizabeth Blackwell. To which is added, 


De to "#3 34 > ez * K KELL», * = , 
"ic" > tore Deſcriptionof the Plants, and their common Uſes 
„ „ in Phyſice,.17 39.” 2, vols. folio. In or about the year 
bed 174 he went to Sweden, and, renewing his intimacy with 


the nobleman he The wat the Hague, again aſſumed the me- 


of thi enen n SEU AUUMEc THe -Mf-, , 
dical prote 1 „and Was very well received in that capacity 3 
tried dil, turning proßector, he laid a ſcheme before his Swediſh Ma- 


jelly for draining the ſens and marſhes, which was well re- 


P amy thouſands employed in proſecuting it under. 
14 the doftor's .direAion, from which he had ſome ſmall allow- 
which nee from the king. This ſcheme ſucceeded: ſo well, he 


turned his thoughes to others of greater importance, which 
in the end proved fatal to him. He was ſuſpected of being 
concerned in à plot with Count Teflin, and was tortured ; 


vas ad 
> how 


had 9, 1748; and ſoon after this event appeared“ A genuine 
„ do © Copy of .a Letter from a merchant in Stockholm, to his 

the i correſpondent in London; containing an Impartial Ac 
not count of Doctor Alexander Blackwell, his Plot, Trial, 

ld þ Character, and Behaviour, both under Examination, and 


« at the Place of Execution ; together with. a Copy of a 
« Paper delivered to a Friend upon the Scaffold.” He poſ- 
ſeſſed a good natural genius, but was ſomewhat flighty, and 
a little conceited. His converſation, however, was facetious 


5 ant 
5 5 


u kad agreeable; and he might be conſidered on the whole as 

ation * v<ll-bred accompliſhed-gentleman, © 

1 BLADEN (Man rin) Eſq; a gentleman of Abrey Hatch Anecdotes 
att in Eſſex, and formerly a lieutenant-colonel in Queen Anne's —_— 
ena '*ign, is more diſtinguiſhed by a. tranſlation of Caeſar's?) Nichols, 
od dF Commentaries,” which he dedicated to his general, the great 1 
part e Duke of Marlborough, than by his dramatic pieces < Or- 

1s die pheus and Euridice, a maſque, and Solon, a tragi-co- 

11 ee medy. However, it is but juſtice to him to ſay, that theſe 

dor vere printed, 1705, without his conſent. This gentleman 

ſpen was in ſive parliaments. In 1714, he was made comptroller 

d caf of the Mint; in 1717, one of the lords commiſſioners of 


trade and plantations; and, the ſame year, appointed envoy 


os a x ** $ F 
ut i extraordinary to the court of Spain, which he declined. He 
255 died In 1 740. 8 95 3 1 1 2 5 15 2 5 rs 1 „ ; ; 
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flouriſhed in 


Wen, tired lite. He employed himlelf chiefly in compiliog luck 
thenæ 1atice 2: 
Oron. vol. i. — 
col. 370. 


* 


f the ne- 
5 5! 


rivate' life, 


1 


* Blagraye was a man of great beneficence id 


cc ten pounds put in a purſe, and ſhe is to be attended with 
VVV 
e again the two maids, and one more added to them. He 


4. 


orders in his will that each maid ſhould have three throws 
* before ſue loſes it; and if ſhe has no luck in the three 


12 He publimes the four follow- with, as for that it perfarmeth the geo- 
enn eee 255 „ metrical» menſuration/ of all altitodet 
the making and meſt excellent uſe of 3. Aftrolabium urapicom gene: 


an inſtrument fo called: the uſe of raſe; 4 ne and piesſant ſolace 
which jewel is ſo abundant, that it and recreatinn for navigators in their 
leadeth the dire path-way through the loag, journeyivgz containing the wk of 
whole art of aſtronomy, coſmography, aa infirument, or Aſtrblabe, &c. 15967 
2. „Of the making ani uſe of tbe 4. The art of Galliag, in 1 
familiar ſtaff, ſo called; for that it may parts. 1609, 4to, e 

be made uſeful and familiarly to walk 1 ts 

„ 7 lr TS £3 4s | vg a | | RS. 66 years 
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10 years, he orders that {till new faces may come and be pte | 


* 


u ſermon, and ſo hejwiſhes well to all his countrymen... 


if 


« On the north againſt the wall is à noble moan re- 
u preſenting a man under an arch to the middle, h 


« Jeaning on their arms, inſcribed OETAHAPON-AOAIKA- 
„ADN In the middle, a perſon armed, cap-a-pee, 
© titled, IROTHAPON. And under the firſt figure 
te tioned, this inſcription following, in an oval. 


Cum matte ſepultus. _ 


| Her lies his corps; which living had a ſpirit, 
Wherein much worthy knowledge did inherit, 


. 


A Hungerford, and buried in this place, + 
When God {ent death their lives away to call, 
They liv'd-belov'd, and died bewail'd of al.. 


* 4 4 1 
: i Boe 


and ordained and beneficed in the epiſcopal church there: 
late of affairs, and having a proſpect of diſcharging his mi- 


g ; % 


« ſented. On the ſame Good Friday be gives eighty, wiv 
« dows money to attend, and orders ten ſhillings for « go 1 
It is 


u bited in a hort cloak, a caſſock, and a ruff, ſurrounded 

« with books on, each ide of him. On one fide is the | 
te figure of a woman. to the breaſts, naked, holding an in- 
« firument in ber Rand, as offering it to bim, and under her 

« feet the word CUBUS, On the other fide is another 
« woman, ſomewhät naked, though with a ſcarf thrown 
« cloſely round her, and offering in like manner, under her 
u feet, THTPAEAPON. On the top are two women 


By which with. zeal our God he did adore, _ | 
Left for maid ſervants, and to feed the pour. 
His virtuous mother came of worthy race, 7 i. 


BLAIR (Jauzs),/ M.A. was born and bred in Scotland, 


u Jucky money, for I never heard but the maid that had the - 
« ten pounds ſuddenly had a good huſband,” Blagrave 
died dt his on houſe near Reading, Auguſt 95 1611, and 
with a fine monument to his memory, and an inſcriptions ' 
the following account of which is given by Mr. Aſhmole, 4 PW 
| to { ding vel. 2. 
u one hand on a globe, the other on a quadrant, He js ha- p. 359 


* 
zag? y 
4 


JOHANNES BLAGRAVE, totus mathematicus,- - | 


5 
3 


dut meeting with ſome diſcouragements, under an unſettled 


diſterial function more uſefully elſewhere, he quitted his pro 
ſernents, and came into England near the end of Chants 

de [[d's reign. It was not long before he was taken notice 
vfby Compton biſhop of London, who prevailed wich him 


ire, 
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; ko go as miſſionary to Virginia, about 1685 3 where, by re. 
' - gular converſation, exemplary” conduct, zud unwearied la. 
er work of the miniſtry, he did good ſervice to te. 
Jigion, and gained to bimſelf a good report amongſt all: ſo 


" 
. 


dat the fame biſhop Compton, being well apprifed of ti 


>, k 2 12 5 * 90 4 n ” 1 8 N 1 +. % 
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true and great worth, made choice of him, about 1689, 2 
bis commillary for Virginis; a very weighty and credgabl 


pot, the higheſt office inthe church there; Which, however, 
Aid not take him off from his paſtoral care, but only ren. 


! *m4 5.7 34 | EE * Fr © Ne . 1 ; 25 CER EE Es Kod pro 5h 

Adueted him the more ſhining example of it, to the Teſt of the 
j Los . FFF 3 o ee ob ie 
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- oughts were intent upon doing good in hi 
office, he obſerved with concern that the want of ſchools, 
And proper ſeminaries for religion and learning, was ſuch a 

_ | damp upon all atteaipts for the propagation of the goſpel, 
that little could be hoped for, without ficſt removing that ob- 

| Nacle,- He therefore formed a vait_dchgn; of erecting and 

_ - endowing a college in Virginia, at Williamſburgh, the capi- 
dal of that country, for profeſſors and Rudents in scademical 
learning: in order to Which, he had himſelf ſet on foot a vo- 
luntary ſubſcription, "amounting to a great ſum; and, not 
Lontent with that, came over into England in 1693, to foli- 
eit the affair at court,” Queen Mary was ſo well pleaſed 
wih the noble deſign, that ſhe eſpouſed it with a particul: 
Teal; and king William alſo very readify concurfed with 
ber in it. Accordingly a patent paſſed for erecting and en 
dowing a college, by the name of The William and Mar 
College; and Mr, Blair, who had the principal hand in lay 

_ Irrp, ſoliciting, and concerting the deſign, was appointed pre 
ſident of, the college. He was beſides rector of  Willianſ 


* 


%% 


Brin (Jonn), was eduested at Edinburgh; and caineNichots's 
tb London in company with Andrew Henderſon, a volumi- — 8 
hous writer, who, in his title- pages, ſtyled himſelf A. M. and p., 189. N 
for lome years kept a bookſeller 's ſhop in Weſtminſter Hall. | 
Henderſon's firſt employment was that of an uſher at a ſchool 
in Hedge-Lane, in which he was ſucceeded by his friend 
Blair, who, in 1754, obliged the world with a valuable pub= 
lication, under the title of The Chronology and 1 
« of the World, from the Creation to the Year: of Chrif 
4 1753. Illuſtrated in LVI Tables; of which four are in- 
« troductory, and contain the Centuries prior to the Fliſt 
% Olympiad and each of the remaining LI. contain in 
% one expanded View 50 Years; or Half a Century. BF 
4 the Rev. John Blair, LI.“ This volume, which is 
dedicated to Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, was publiſhed by 
ſubſcriptiong on account of the *great expence of the plates, 
for which the authot apoligized in his preface, where he ac- 
knowledged great obligations to the Earl of Bath, and an- 
nounced ſome Chrofclogical Diſſertations, wherein he pro- 
poſed to illuſtrate the diſputed points, to explain the el. 
ing ſyſtems of chronology, and to eſtabliſh the authorſties 
upon which ſome. of the particular æras depend. In Ja- 
nuaty 1735 he was elected 4 fellow of the Royal Weit). 
and in 1751 of the Society of Antiquaries. In 1756 be 
publiſhed a ſecond edition of bis. <* Chronological Tables.“ 
In Sept, 17572 he was appointed chaplain to the Princeſs 
Dowager of Wales, and mathematical tutor to the Duke of 
Vork; and, on Dr. Townſhend's promotion to the deanry 
of Norwich, the ſervices of Dr. Blair were rewirded, March 
to, 1761, with a prebendal ſtall at Weſtminſter. The vi- 
carage of Hinckley happening to fall vacant ſix days after, bß 
the death of Dr. Morres, Dr. Blair was preſented to it by the. 
dean and chapter of Weſtminſter; and in Auguft chat yeak 
he obtained a diſpenſation to hold with it the fectory of Bur 
ton Coggles in Lincolnſhire. In September 1763 he attend- 
ed his royal pupil the Duke of Vork in i tour to the conti: 
nent; had the ſatisfaction of viſiting Liſbon, Gibraltar, Mi- 
norca, moſt of the principal cities in Italy, and ſeveral parts 5 
of France; and returned with the duke in Auguſt 1764, In 
1708 he publiſhed au improved edition of his Chronologi- 
cal Tables,“ which he dedicated to the Princeſs of Wales, 
* who had expreſſed her early approbation of the former edi- 
© tion.“ To the neu lite were annexed, © Fourteen 
Maps of Ancient and Aden Geography, for illuſtrating 
the Tables of Chronology and Hiſtory. To which is pre- 
Yoh ht 33 4 fixed 


o 


8 B L AIR. 
e fixed a. Diſſertation on the Progteſs of Geogtaphy.“ In 


Meſtminſter to the vicarage of St, Bride's in the city. of Lon- 
don; which made it neceſſary for him to reſign Hinckley, 
where he had never reſided for. any length of time. On the 

death of Mr, Sims, in April 1776, he reſipned St. Biide's, 

and was preſented to the rectory of St, John the Evangeliſt 

in Weſtminſter ;-and-in June that year obtained a diſpenſation 

to hold the, rectory of St. John with that of Horton, near 
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ath. He had at the ſame time the influenza in a ſevere 
degree, which put a period to his life, June 24, 1782: His 
library was ſold by auction December 11-13, 17813 and a 
courſe of his . Lectutes on the Canons of the Old Teſta- 
ment,” hath ſince. been. advertiſed as intended. for publication 
by bis widow!” bu i + to Ä 4. Hef oth 
: ITO» 


„J) ¶ffl!! ̃ ̃ ᷣ¼; ĩͤ COT 7 1. 8 
A] This able officer, for his gallant Rodney, | a | 
all in the Dol bin frigate in the and 2 of the three heroes to 
engagement with the Dutch on the whom their country, by its repreſenta- 
Dogger Bank, Auguſt 6, 1781, was pro- tives, hasvoted a monument, for which 
motet to the command of the Apſon, a; an ingenious writer in the Gegileman's 
new ſhip of 64 guns. 53 bravely diſ. Magazide has propoſed the following 
tinguiſhing bimfelf undey Sir George well-ddipted lines as part of an epitaph; 
e Thidlaſt juft tribute grateful Britain pays, ũ BRl! © 

+]. +», That diſtant ice thay learn hep Heroes? praiſes. |. | 
„ Fir'd with like zeal, flects yet. uoform'd ſhall gain, .. 
Another Brain, a Manxxtt, anda Baynzy3z  __ 
And future Chiefs ſhall unrepining bleed, fo 
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tiſh and Fo- 


p. 75. Lond. the grammar ſchool. |. He went from thence ita Oxford, 
2704. 810. where he was entered at St. Alban's hall, but removed to 

Wadham college ; and in 1617, took the degree of bachelor 
oe N arts. In 1623, he wrote a copy of verſes on the death of 
203» tured pretty early with republican principles; and diſliking 
| that ſeperity with which Laud; then biſhop of Bath and 
els, preſſed uniformity in his dioceſe; he began to fall into 
the puritanical pions, + The natural bluntneſs and fince- 
rity, of his diſpoſition Jed him. to ſpeak freely upon all occa- 
he puritan party got him elected member for Bridgewater 
Ih, col, 2044in, 1640. When the civil war broke out, he . 


. 


; March 1771, he was preſented. by the dean and chapter of 


Colebrooke, Bucks. His brother Captain Blait [ a} falling 
loriouſly in the ſervice of his country in the memorable ſea- 
hight of April x2, 1782, the ſhock accelerated the Doctor's 


0 J/öͤ ĩ ot WO pay 
fell in the bed of honour, 
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Lives Bri- , BLAKE (RopeRT), a famous admiral; born Auguſt 1599, 
reign, vol. a. at Bridgewater, in Somerſetſhite, where he was educated at | 


vol. 1. col. Camden, and ſoon after left the univerſity. He was tinc- 


ſions, infomuch that, his ſentiments being generally known, 


* g > 7 #- : gf 1 £ 
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the partjament.. In 1643, he was at Briſtol, under the com- 
wand of col. Fiennes, who intruſted him with a little fort on 


friends interpoſed, and excuſed him on account of his want 
of experience in war. He ſerved afterwards in Somerſetſhire, 
under the command of Popham, governor of Lyme ; and, 
being much beloved in thoſe parts, he had ſuch good intelli- 


pointed governor of this place, which was of the utmoſt im- 


merous, yet, by his ſtrict diſcipline, and kind behaviour to the 
townſmen, he found means to keep the place, though not 
properly furniſhed with ſupplies, and ſometimes beſieged, and 


came. For this ſervice the parliament ordered the garriſon 
a bounty of 2000 l. and the governor a'ptefent of 500 J. 


taken by the houſe of commons. However, when the kir 
gal; and was frequently heard to ſay, he would as freely 


parliament.  But'this is thought to have been (chiefly owing 
to the humanity of his temper ; ſince after the death of the 
king he fell in wholly with the republican party, and, next 
to Cromwell, was the ableſt officer the parliament had, * 


in conjunction with col. Deane and col. Popham, Soon after 
he was ordered to ſail, with a ſquadron of men of war, in 
purſuit of Prince Rupert. Blake came before Kinſale in 

Tak 1649, where Prince Rupert lay in harbour. He kept 
him in the harbour till the beginning of October, when the 


he reſolved to force his op through Blake's ſquadron, which 


he effected with the loſs pf three of his ſhips. The prince's 
EEE "NES . Ny | N fleet 


venture his life to ſave the king's, as ever he did to ſerve the 


Feb. 12, 1648-9, he was appointed to command the fleet, 


prince, deſpairing of relief by ſea, and Cromwell being ready 
to take the town by land, proviſions of all ſorts falling ſhort, 


227 


the line; and, when Prince Rupert attacked Briſtol, and the Clarendon's 
governor had agreed to ſurrender it upon articles, Blake ne- bi. vol. 3. 
yertheleſs for ſome time held out his fort, and killed ſeveral 
of the king's forces: which exaſperated Prince Rupert to 
ſoch a degree, that he talked of hanging bim, had not ſome 


. 602, 


eee that, in conjunction with Sir Robert Pye, he 
urprized Taunton for the parliament: In 1644, he was ap=Ruſhworth' 
Iitorica 


portance, being the only garriſon the parliament had in the weſt. el J. 


The works about it were not ſtrong, nor was the garriſon nu-p . 685. 


even blocked up by the king's forces. At length Goring 
made a breach, and actually took part of the toẽon; while 
Blake ſtill held out the other part and the caſtle, till relief 


When the patliament had voted no farther addreſſes ſhould Lives Eng- 
be made to the king, Blake joined in an addreſs from the bo-eiga, vol. 2. 
rough of Taunton, expreſſing their gratefulneſs for this ſtepp. 81. 32. 


came to be tried, Blake diſapproved of that/meafure, as es 57 
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fleet ſteered their colrſe to Liſbon, where they were protect. 
ed by the king of Portugal. Blake ſent to the king for leave 
to enter, and coming near with his ſhips, the cafile (ot at 
bim; upon which he dropt anchor, and ſent a boat to know 
the reaſon of this hoſtility, The captain of the caſtle an- 


ſwered, he had no orders from the king to let his ſhips paſs : 


| however, the king commanded one of the lords of the court 


to wait upon Blake, and to defire him not to come in except 
the weather proved bad, leſt ſome quarrel ſhould happen be- 
tween him and Prince Rupert; the king ſent him, at the ſame 
time, a large preſent of freſh proviſions, The weather prov- 


- -I0g bad, Blake failed up the river into the bay of Wyers, but 
two miles from the place where Prince Rupert's ſhips lay; and 
 _ thence he ſent capt. Moulton, to inform the king of the fal- 


ſities in the prince's declaration. The king, however, ſtill 


refuſing to allow the admiral to attack Prince Rupert, Blake 


took five of the Brazil fleet richly laden, and at the ſame time 
ſent notice to him, that unleſs he ordered the prince's ſhips 
out from his river, he would ſeize the reſt of the Portugueſe 


lies Eug- fleet from America. Sept. 1650, the prince endeavoured to 
u and Fo- get out of the harbour, but was ſoon driven in again by 


reien, vol. 2. Blake, who ſent to England nine Portugueſe ſhips bound 


UN ” for Brazil. October following, he and Popham met with a 

fleet of twenty - three fail from Brazil for Liſbon, of whom 
- they ſunk the admiral, took the vice-admiral, and eleven 
Other ſhips, having ten.thoutend cheſts of ſugar on board. In 


his return home, he met with two ſhips in ſearch of the 


1 * whom be followed up the Streights : when he took 2 


to take all advanta 


French man of war, the captaio of which had committed 
hoſtilities. He ſent this prize, which was reported worth 2 
million, dale C, and followed the prince to the port of 
Carthagena, where he lay with the remainder of his fleet. 
As ſoon as Blake came to an anchor before the fort, he ſent 


u meſſenger to the Spaniſh governor, informing him, that an 
enemy to the ſtate of England was in his port, that the par- 


liament had commanded him to purſue him, and the king of 
Spain being in amity with the parliament, he deſired leave 
es againſt their enemy, 'The governor 
pot take notice of the difference of any na- 


replied, he could 


tions or perſons amangſt themſelves, only ſuch as were de- 
elared enemies to the king his maſter, that they came in 
thither far ſafety, therefore be could not refuſe them protec- 
tion, and that he would do the like for the admiral. Blake 
fil! preſſed the governor to permit him to attack the prince, 
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Madrid. White the admiral was cruizing in the Mediter- 1 t Elen. 
ranean, Prince Rupert got out of Carthagena, and failed to chu no- 
Malaga. Blake having notice of his deſtroying many Eng- uus: .I. 


liſh ſhips, followed him with all expedition; and attacking * 7s 
him in the port, burnt and deſtroyed his whole fleet, two ſhips | 
only excepted; this was in January 1651. Tn February, Heath's 
Blake took a French man of war of forty guns, and ſent it, ob 
with four other prizes, to England. Soon after he came 


with his ſquadron to Plymouth, when he received the thanks 
of the parliament, and was made warden of the Cinque ports. 
March following, an act paſſed, whereby colonel Blake, co- 


lonel Popham, and colonel Deane, or any two of theni, were 


appointed admirals and generals of the fleet, for the year en- 


the civil 
wars, P+27 Fo 


ſuing. The next ſervice, he was put upon, was the reducing Lives Eng- 


the iſles of Scilly, which were held for the king. He failed Hh and Fo- 


in May, with a body of 860 land troops on board, Sir John g 53 ning 


Grenville, who commanded in thoſe parts for the king, after 


ſome ſmall reſiſtance ſubmitted. He failed next for Guern- 
ſey, which was held for the king, by Sir George Carteret. 


He arrived there in October, und landing what forces he had 


the very next day, he did every thing in his power in order to 


make a ſpeedy conqueſt of the Ifland, which was not com- 
pleted that year. In the beginning of the next, however, 


the governor, finding all hopes of relief vain, thought proper 


to make the beſt terms he could. For this ſervice Blake 
had thanks from the parliament, and was elected one of the 


1.2 
Yo 


council of ſtate. March 25, 1652, he was appointed ſole ad- Ibid. p. 93. 


miral for nine months, on the proſpect of a Dutch war. The 


States ſent Van Trump, with forty-five ſail of men of war, 
into the Downs, to inſult the Enzliſh; Blake, however, 
though he had but twenty-three ſhips, and could expect no 


ſuccour but from major Bourne, who commanded eight 
more, yet, being attacked by Van Trump, fought him 
bravely, and forced him to retreat, This was on the 


19th of May, 1652. After this engagement the States 


ſeemed inclined to peace; but the commonwealth of 


England demanded ſuch terms as could not be complied 


with, and therefore both ſides prepared to carry on the war 


with greater vigour, Blake now harsſſed the enemy by | 


taking their merchant ſhips, in which he had great ſucceſs. 
On the 1oth of June, a detachment from his fleet fell upon 


ſix and twenty fail of Dutch merchantmen, and took them 


every one; and, by the end of June, he had fent into port 


2 
* 


_ forty prizes. On the 2d of July, - he' ſailed, with a ſtrong 

ſquadron, northwards. In his courſe he took a Dutch man 

of war; and about the latter end of the month, he fell on 
| Eo, | | twelve 
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twelve men of war, convoy to their herring buſſes, took the 
whole convey, à hundred of their buſſes, and diſperſed the 
reſt. Auguſt 1 2, he returned into the Downs, with fix of 
the Dutch men of war, and nine hundred priſoners. Thence 
he ftoad over to the coaſt of Holland, and, on Sept. 28th, 
having diſcovered the Dutch about noon, though he bad only 


.. -» three of his own ſquadron with him, vice-admiral Penn with 


- 


x 


his ſquadron at ſome diſtance, and the reſt a, league or two 
aſtern, he bore in among the Dutch fleet, being bravely ſe- 
conded by Penn and Bourne; when three of the enemy's ſhips 


» 


* 
5 
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was towing off. . The rear-admiral was taken. by captain 


Mildmay ; and had not night. intervened, it La N 
5 


not a ſingle ſhip of the Dutch fleet would have eſeaped. 
the 29th, about day break, Aae ſpied the Dutch fleet 
N. E. two leagues off; the admira 

enemy having the wind of him, he could not reach them; 
however, he commanded: his light frigates to | ply as near as 


© they could, and keep firing while the reſt bore up after them; 


330. 


upon which the Dutch hoiſted their fails and run for it. 
The Engliſh, being in want of proviſions, teturned to the 
Downs. Blake having been obliged to make large detach- 
ments from his fleet, Van Trump, who had again the com- 


mand of the Dutch navy, conſiſting of fourſcare men of war, 
reſolved to take this opportunity of atiacking. him in the 


FE Downs, knowing he had not aboye half bis number of ſhips. 
mic. p. 329, He accordingly ſailed away to the back of the Godwin. 


Blake having intelligence of this, called a council. of War. 


wherein it was reſolved to fight, though at fo great a diſad- 
vantage. The engagement began November 29, about twe 
in the morning, and laſted till near fix in the evening. Blake 
was aboard the Triumph; this ſhip, the Victory, aud the 
Vanguard, ſuffered molt, having been engaged, at one time, 


with twenty of the enemy's. beſt; ſhips. The admiral, finding 


his ſhips; much diſabled, and that the Dutch had the advan- 


tage of the wind, drew off his fleet in the night into the 


Thames, having loſt the Garland and Bonaventure, which 


were taken by the Dutch; a ſmall frigate was alſo burnt, and 


three ſuok ; and his remaining ſhips much ſhattered. and diſ- 
abled ; Trump, however, bought this victory dear, one of his 
flag ſhips being blown up, all the men drowned, and his own 
ſhip and De Ruyter's both unfit for ſervice till they were re- 
Peg. This ſucceſs puffed up the Dutch, exceedingly; 


Van Trump. ſailed through the channel with a broom at his 


main=top-maſt, to ſignify that he had ſwept the alan: 
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bore. up to them, but the 
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ih ſhips; In the mean time Blake having repaired his fleet, neath', 
and Monk and Deane being now joined in commiſſion with Chronicle, 
him, failed, February 8th, 1653, from Queenſborough, with?- 387. 
ſixty men of war, which were ſoon after joined with twenty 
more from Portſmouth. On the 18th they diſcovered Van 
Trump with ſeventy men of war, and three hundred mer- 
chant ſhips under his convoy. Blake, with twelve ſhips, 

came up with, and 'engaged the Dutch fleet, and, though 
grievouſly wounded in the thigh, continued the fight till 
night, when the Dutch, who had fix men of war funk and 
taken, retired, - Aſter having put aſhore his wounded men at 
Portſmouth, he followed the enemy, whom he came up with 
next day, when the fight was renewed, to the loſs of the 
Dutch, who continued retreating towards Bulloign. All 
the night following Blake continued the purſuit, and, in 

the morning of the 20th, the two fleets fought again till four 

in the aſternoon, when the wind blowing favourably for the 
Dutch, they ſecured themſelves on the flats of Dunkirk and 
Calais. In theſe three engagements the Dutch loſt eleven 

men of war, thirty merchant ſhips, and had fifteen hundred 
men flain. The Engliſh loſt only one ſhip, but not fewer men 

than the enemy. In April, Cromwell turned out the parlia- 
ment, and ſhortly after aſſumed the ſupreme power. The States 


hoped great advantages from this, but were diſappointed; 


Blake ſaid on this occaſion to his officers, << It is not for us Bates, Pio 
- CNUS Ot. 


to mind ſtate affairs, but to keep foreigners from fooling 1 5. 2 
„ us.” Towards the end of the month, Blake and his e OOO. 
leagues, with a fleet of a hundred fail, ſtood over to the Dutch 
coaſt, and forced their fleet to take ſhelter in the Texel; 
where, for ſome time, they were kept by Monk and Deane, 
while Blake failed northward : at laſt Trump got out, and Lives Eng- 


drew together a fleet of an hundred and twenty men of war. liſh and Fo- i 


reign, vel.2, 


June'3d, Deane and Monk engaged him off the Northfore . 109. 


land. On the 4th, Blake came to their aſſiſtance with 
eighteen freſh ſhips, by which means a complete victory was 
gained; and if the Dutch had not again faved themſelves: on 
Calais ſands, their whole fleet had been ſunk or taken. Crom- 
well having called the parliament, ſtyled the Little Parlia- : 
ment, Blake, October 10, took his ſeat in the houſe, where 4 
he received their ſolemn thanks for his many and faithful” | 
ſervices, The protector afterwards called a new parliament, Ib. p. 113. 
conſiſting of four hundred, where Blake fat alſo, being the f 
repreſentative for his native town of Bridgewater, Decem- 
ber 6th; he was appointed one of the commiſfioners of the ad- 
miralty, November 1654, Cromwell ſent him with a ſtrong 
8 5 = 1 i nk 


fleet, into the Mediterranean, with inſtructions to ſuppont the 
bhuonour of the Engliſh flag, and to procure ſatisfaction for any 
injuries that might have been done to our merchants. In De- 
 cember, Blake came into the road of Cadiz, where he waz 
treated with vaſt reſpet; a Dutch admiral would not hoiſt 

his flag while he was there. The Algerines were ſo much 
afraid of him, that they ſtopped the Faller rovers, obliged 
them to deliver up what Engliſh priſoners they had on board, 

and ſent them to Blake, in order to procure his favour. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he came before Algiers on the zpth of March, 
when he ſent an officer. on ſhore to the Dey, to tell him he 

had orders to demand ſatisfaction for the piracies committed 

bon the Engliſh, and to inſiſt on the releaſe of all ſuch Engliſh 
- - captives as were then in the place. To this the Dey made 
anſwer, that the gaptures belonging to particular men he 
Could not reſtore them; but, if Me. Blake pleaſed, he might 
redeem what Engliſh captives were there, at a reaſonable. 
price; and, if he thought proper, the Algerines would con- 

_ clude a peace with him, and, for the future, offer no acts of 

| hoſtility tothe Engliſh. This anſwer was accompanied with 

a preſent of freſh proviſions.- Blake ſailed to Tunis on the 
ſame errand. The Dey of Tunis ſent him a haughty an- 
ſwer. Here (ſaid he are our caſtles of Goletts and Porta 

«+ Ferino, do your worſt, do you think. we fear your fleet!“ 
On the hearing this, Blake, as his cuſtom was when in a 
on, began to curl his whiſkers; and, after a ſhort con- 
ſultation with his officers, bore into the bay of Porto Ferina 

_ With his great ſhips, when, coming within muſquet ſhot of 

the caſtle, he fired on it ſo briſkly, that in two hours it was 
rendered defenceleſs, and the guns. an the works along the 
ſhore were diſmounted, though ſixty of them played at a time 
on the Engliſh. He found nine ſhips in the road, and order- 

ed every captain, even of his own ſhip, to man his long boat 

with choice men, apd theſe to enter the harbour, and fire the 
Tuniſeens, while he and his fleet covered them from the 
Faltle, by playing continpally on it with their cannon. The 
ſeamen in their boats boldly aſſaulted the pirates, and burnt 

all their ſhips, with the loſs of 'twenty- five men killed, and 

Lives Eat: foftyzeight wounded, This daring action fpread the terror 
1:th and Fo- of hit name through Africa and Aſia, which had for a long 
reign, vol. a. time before been formidable in Europe, He alſo truck ſuch 
r. 115. error into the piratical ſlate of Tripoly, that he made them 
glad to ſtrike up à peace with England. Theſe and other 
exploits raiſed the glory of the Engliſh name ſo high, that 
moſt of the princes and ſtates in Italy thought fit to pay their 
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compliments to the Protector, particularly the grand duke of 
Tuſcany, and the republie of Venice, who ſent magnificent 


grown pretty hot with Spain; and Blake uſed his utmoſt ef- 
forts to ruin their maritime force in Europe, as Penn had 
done in the Weſt Indies. But, finding himſelf now in a de- 


league to take charge of the fleet, he wrote letters into Eng- 


water, Blake and Montague ſtood away for the coaſt of Por- 
tugal, leaving captain Stayner, with ſeven ſhips, to look af- 


N Ne 


ter the enemy. Soon after they were gone, the Spaniſh 


embaſhes for that purpoſe. The war in the mean time was 


clining ſtate of health, and fearing the ill conſequences 
which might enſue, in caſe he ſhould die without any col- 


land, deſiring ſome proper perfon to be named in commiſſion 
with him, upon which general Montague was ſent joint- ad- | 
miral with à ſtrong ſquadron to affiſt him. Soon after his Clarendon's 
arival in the Mediterranean, the two admirals ſailed wittrhiſt. vol. 3. 
of Cadiz. - At length, in September, being in great want of 


: plate fleet appeared, but were intercepted: by Stayner, who 
took the viceradmiral, and another galleon, which were af- 
. terwards burnt by accident, the rear-admiral, with two mil- 
. lions of plate on bpatd, and another ſhip ricbly laden. Theſe 

F prizes, together with all the priſaners,. were ſent into Eng- 

f 


the Mediterranean; till, being informed that another plate 
feet had put into Santa Cruz, in the iſland of Teneriffe, he 
ſailed thither in April 1657, with a fleet of twenty-five men 
of war. On the 20th he came into the road of Santa Cruz; 


12 — 


8 and though the Spaniſh governor had timely notice, was a 
e man of courage and conduct, and had diſpoſed all things in 
0 the propereſt manner, ſo that he looked upon an attack as 
[= what no. wiſe admiral would think practicable; yet Blake 


having ſummoned him, and received a ſhort anſwer, was de- 
termined to foree the place, and to burn the flect therein : 


1 credible, It is allowed to be one of the moſt remark. ble ac- 

nt tions that ever happened at ſea. As ſoon as the news arrived Heath's 

nd of this extraordinary adtion, the Protector ſent to acquaint Chronſelq 
or bis ſecond parliament, then fitting, therewith; upon which 3 
ng thy ordered a public thankſgiving, and directed a diamond hid. vol. 3. 
ch ing, worth gool. to be ſent to Blake; and the thanks off. 601. 

m the houſe was ordered to all the officers and ſeamen, and ta 

er de given them by their admiral, Upon his return to tbe 

Jt Mediterranean, he eruiſed ſame time before Cadiz; but, find- 

eir ſog himſelf declining faſt, refolyed to return home. He 

My TID A © accordingly 


and he performed it in ſuch a manner, as appears next to in- 


land, under general Montague, and Blake alone remained in ib. p. 333. 
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accordingly liens. England, br ed not to fee again hiũ 
id 3 for he died, as the fleet was entering Plymouth, 
the 17th of Auguſt, 1657, aged 58. His body was conveyed 


* 


to Weſtminſter Abbey, and interred with great funeral 


pomp in Henry the VII's chapel, but removed from thence 
in 1661, and re- interred in St. Margaret's church yard, 

- Clarendon, having mentioned all Blake's employments, to 
the time of his firſt going on board the fleet, concludes thus: 
He then 'betook himſelf wholly to the ſea, and quickly 
« made himſelf ſignal there. He was the firſt man that de- 
sc clined the old track, and made it manifeſt that the 


b ſcience might be attained in leſs time than was imagined, 
& and deſpiſed thoſe rules Which had been long in practice, 
& to keep his ſhip and his men out of danger; which bad 


«© been held in former times a-point of great ability and cir- 
6 cumſpection, as if the principal art requiſite in the cap- 
«© tain of a ſhip had been to be ſure to come ſafe home again. 
&. He was the firſt man who brought the ſhips to contemn 


6. caſtles on ſhore, which had been thought ever very for- 


* midable, and were diſcovered by him to make a noiſe only, 
* and to fright thoſe who could be rarely hurt by them. He 
« was the firſt that infuſed that proportion of courage into 


„ the ſeamen, by making them ſee by experience what 
mighty things they could do if they were refolved, and 
taught them to fight in fire as well as upon water; and 


e though he has been very well imitated and followed, he 
«© was the firſt that gave the example of that kind of naval 
courage, and bold and reſolute atchievements.”” 


BLAKE (Jonw BrapLy), = gentleman, who was cut 
off early in life, but whole progreſs and improvements in 
natural knowledge were ſo great, that the editors of the ſe- 
cond edition of Biographia Britannica” have thought him 


Intitled to an honourable place in their work. He was the 


fon of John Blake, Eſq. and born in Great Marlborough 
Street, London, Nov. 4, 1745; educated at Weſtminſter 
ſchool; afterwards inſtrudted in mathematics, chymiſtry, 
and drawing: but botany was his favourite object, in which 


be made a great progreſs, With theſe advantages he ſet 
out into life, and in 1766 was ſent as one of the Eaſt India 
company's ſupercargoes at Canton in China: where he was 


no ſooner fixed, than he reſolved to employ every moment 
of his time, which could be ſpared from the duties of bis 
ſtation, to the advancement of natural ſcience for the be- 
refit of his countrymen. His plan was, to*procare the” ſceds 


4 o 


BLANCHARD: 


_ impofthume in the Junge carried bim off in his 38th year, oof 
all the French painters Blanchard was eſteemed the v6) 
_ colouriſt, having ſtudied this part of painting with great can 
in the Venetian ſchool, There are few grand compoſitionz f 
of his; but what he has left of this kind ſhew him to hav MN, 
bad great genius. He was moſtly taken up with Madonnz, WM; 

which prevented bis employing himſelf in ſubjeQs of greater 


- BLOEMART, a painter, born at Gorcum, in Holland of 
1567. His father was an architect, who retired from the 0 
Low Countries, during the diſturbances there, to Utrecht Wii 
- whither his ſon followed him; and here it was that he learn 
Du Pile the firſt principles of his profeſſion, He was never ſo luck 0 
Live: of however as to he under any able maſter, He formed a man- | 
5, ner to himſelf, as nature and his genius directed him. It va 0 
eeaſy, NN and univerſal: He underſtood the . Chat lie 
„ Obſcuro.* The folds of his draperies were large, and had 
3 good effect, but his manner of deſigning had too much of 
his own- country in it. There were a vaſt number of prin anc 


 graved after his works, Hedied in 16474 aged 88 =» 


_ © BLONDEL (David), a Proteſtant miniſter, famous u 
his knowledge in eccleſiaſtical and civil hiſtory, born at Ch bee 
Ions, in Champagne, 1591. He was admitted miniſter at Mere 
ſynod of the Iſle of France, in 1614. A few years afterwa le 
be _ ta write in defence of - Proteſtantiſm, for in 16190 ion 

_ publiſhed a treatiſe intituled, 4 Modefte declaration de la fin Wit 
ceritè & veritè des Egliſes reformees de France,” This 
nan anſwer to ſeveral of the Catholic writers, eſpecially to Hau 

' biſhop of Lucon, ſo well known afterwards under the title ¶ ¶ Vince 

_ cardinal Richelieu. From this time he was conſidered as ip 
| perſon of great hopes. He was ſecretary more than twen der 
times in the ſynods of the Ifle of France, and was depuieſe ſe 
four times ſucceſſively to the national ſynods. That Wor: 
Caſtres employed him to write in defence of the Proteſtant nd: 
The national ſynod of Charenton appointed him honora 
profeſſor in 1645, with a proper ſalary, which had nent | 
deen done to any body before. He wrote ſeveral piece [+] 
but what gained him moſt favour amongſt the Proteſtan © 
are the following ; his Explicationson the Euchariſt ;” WW. 

work, intituled, De la Primauts'd'Egliſe ;** his treatiſe . 
the Sybils; and his piece De Epiſcopis et Preſty ter 

dome of his party however were diſſatisfied with him for e BI 

_ gaging in diſputes relating to civil biſtory-; and alſo offen w. 
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mthe book he publiſhed, to ſhew what is related about Pope : 


Joan to be a ridiculous fable: 


Upon the death of Voſſius, he was invited to Fe him oy Om 


in the hiſtory- profeſſorſhip in the college of Amſterdam. He 
iccordingly went thither in 1650, where he continued his 
ſtudies with great afliduity, This intenſe application, and 
the air of the country not agreeing with him, greatly impaired 
his healch and deprived him of his fight, In this condition he is. 
ſid to have diftated two volumes in folio, on the genealogy 
of the kings of France, againſt Chifflet, a work which we are 
ld he undertook at the deſire of chancellor Seguier. He had 
Mato have come into trouble in Holland, from the malice of 
es perſons who endeavoured to render. him ſuſpected of. 
tminianiſm, and who inveighed againft him for the Con- 


ſiderations Religieuſes et Politiques,” which he publiſhed 


ne the war berwixt Cromwell and the Hollanders, - He 
lind the 6th of April, 2655, aged 64. be ” 


BLONDEL F Angie), Regios profeſſor of 3 | 
and architecture, a man of great fame for the {kill he ac- 
quired in his profeflion, He was. governor to:Lewis-Henry 
punt de Brienne, whom he accompanied in bis travels from 
July 1652 to November 1655. He wrote a Latin account of 
them, which was printed twice, in 1660 and 1662. He had 
ſeveral honourable employments both in the army and navy. 
He was alſo entruſted with the management of ſome negotia- 
ons with foreign princes, and at length arrived at the dig- 
ity of marſhal de camp, and counſellor of ſtate. He had 
he honour to be appointed mathematical preceptor to the 
Dauphin. It was he who drew the deſign of the new 
Ince the Dutch war in 1672, and he wrote ſame of the in- 

tiptions on them; ſor be was no leſs verſed in the knows 
age of the belles letters than in that of 3 as may 
e ſeen by the compariſon he publiſhed: between Pindar aud 
orace, He was director of the academy of architecture, 
nd a member of the royal academy of ſciences. He died 
eb. 1, 1686, He has left ſeveral treatiſes (al. 


[a] «Notes on 3 $9 0 OT, 3 arg Nas of the Romin ex 
Sabot.“ $ lendar. - 

2. 4 A courſe of architeRture,” 423 3 «A new manner of whit - 
bls, in folio, _ . " oo 


3. * The art of * 0 


' BLONDUS innit, 83 at t Forli i in %. in 1 388. 
le was * to > Pope * and continued in this 
* eee 


BL oN Du: 8. 


employment ander Eugenius ſucceſfors to Pope Pius ll. 

Part under whoſe pontificate he died June 4, 1463. He come 

e ſeveral works, the moſt en wee f een, is, by 
Arnie from the "your r J ien Rad 


Fo! aebi tory been the - 4. 5 Tron neg. i non ofto,” 

wing works: N \Romanarum, de. 
* « Rome triumphantis, libel de. « pes tr 

cem e origins et de bett, Vene- 
8. Rom infaurn, iba tre” : Maou | 3 


BLOUNT (Tnouns as) a Bogliſh - avbiter, born 
at Bordeſley, in Worceſterſhire, 1619. He had not the 
Advantage of a univerſity education, but by ſtrength of ge 
nius and great application made a conſiderable progreſs in fi 
tetature. Upon the breaking out of the Popiſh plot ih the 
reign of Charles II. being much alarmed on account of his 

being a zealous Roman catholic, he contracted a palſy, 
he informed Mr. Wood in a letter dated A ril the 28th, 
Wooz's 10793 adding, that he had then quitted all 6, excep 
Athen. thoſe of devotion. He died the 26th of December follow 
Oron. vol. ii. ing "ou was a gear at! law,” * wu. Foy Lnnep 

Tem . ee od poly AR 


2 * * 
Pe bn i 
8 ry 1} 8 


04) His 3 are as: 3 ahh. 4 . Un. 
I. „ The academy of eloquence, nicum, or Ephemeris, 1665, which 

« © containing a compleat Englif rhe- « iz very erroneous, &c. 1665, in on 
4 toric. | 


. . 4to. 

2.0 Glofſographica, : or e 7. Ala diionary, 1671, folic 
« interpreting ſuch hard words, whether 8. Animadverfions upon Sir Ri 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, &c. * chard Baker's chronicle, and its con 

that are now uſed in our refined * tinustion, c. 2672," dvo. 

Te Se. 1686, yo. 9. A world of errors diſcovered it 

The lamps of the law, and the 1 the new world of worlds, c. 167%) 
« ſhe of the Goſpel z or the titles of folio. 
4 ſome late ſpiritual, polemica), and 1d. . Fragmenta Antiquitatis, an 
& metaphyſical new books. e cient tenures of lands and Joc 
4. Boſcobel; or the hiſtory of his & cuſtoms of ſome Manor, 1679. 
< majeſty's eſcape after the battle of 27. * Boſcebel, Ec. the ſecond p: 
4 Worceſter, 1660, $vo, ©: « London 1681, in 8vo. To whict 

7 The Catholic almanac for 1667, is added, ( Clauſtrum regale reſeratun 
4 2, 63,” &c. But this not ſelling ſo 4 or the king's concealment at Trent 
well as John Booker's almanac, he © in Somerfetſhire, publiſhed by Mr: 

wrote, « Anne n 1 raed 

| 6, Booker refuted or une. e IE nl 
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| BLOUNT (Sir Hevzv), an. | En; um rler, We 
15, 1602, at Tittenhanger in Hertfordſhire. He was edu 
cated at the free-ſohool-of St. Alban's, from whence he v. 
rampyed to Te 9 1646, He r 
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of 2 chearful diſpoſition, and had a-ftrong taſte for claſſieal 
learning. He bad ſuch a ſprighily wit, ſo eaſy an addreſs, 
and was ſo entertaining inconverſation, that he became univer- 
ſally beloved, and was eſteemed as promiſing a genius as any 
in the uni verſity. Jn 1618 be took his degree of bachelor of 
arts, and ſoon. after left Oxford. Then he went to Gray's 
Inn, where for ſome time be applied himſelf to the law, and 
in 1634 ſet out on his travels. After having viſited France, Voyage to 
Spain, and Italy, he went to Venice, where he contracted an 2 6 
acquaintance with a janizary, whom he reſolved to accom- 
pany to the Turkiſh dominions. He accordingly embarked. 
May 1634, on board a Venetian galley, for Spalatro, and 
thence continued his journey by land to Conſtantinople. 
His ay at Conſtantinqple was ſhort, for he went ftom thencelbid 335. 
to Grand Cairo 3 and, after having been abroad two years, 
returned to England, where, in 1636, he printed an account 
of his travels. This work went through ſeveral editions. 
The title of the 8th runs thus: A Voyage into the Levant, - 
« being a brief relation of a journey performed from Eng- 
land by the way of Venice, into Dalmatia, Sclavonia, 
« Boſnia, Hungary, Macedonia, Theſſaly, Thrace, Rhodes, 
« and Egypt, into Grand Cairo, with particular obſerva- 
tions concerning the modern condition of the Turks and 
« other people under that empire.” i 

In 1638, his father died, and left him the ſeat of Blount's 
ball, in Staffordſhire, with a conſiderable fortune. March 
21, 1639, the king conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood ; and upon the breaking out of the civil war, he at- 
tended his majeſty to, ſeveral places, was preſent at the battle 
of Edgehill ; and at this juncture is ſuppoſed to have had the 
care of the young princes. - He. afterwards quitred his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, and returned to London, where he was called 
to an account for adhering to the king, but brought himſelf 
off, by alleging bis duty on account of his poſt. In 1651, ways 
he was named by the Parliament in a committee of twenty Athen. 
perſons, for inſpecting the practice of the law, and remedy- Oxon, | 
ing its abuſes 3; and about this time he ſhewed himſelf very 
Xtive againſt the payment of tithes, being deſirous to have 
teduced the income of pariſh miniſters to one hundred pounds 
ayear, He alſo fat with Dr. Zouch, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Fur- 
ner, civilians, and other eminent perſons in the court of 
king's (then called the upper) bench, in Weſtminſter hall, 
mn the fifth of July 1654, by virtue of a gommiſhon from 
Over Cromwell, for trying Don Pantalion Sa, brother to 
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the Portugneſe embaſſador, for murder. Nov. t, 165, bl 
was appointed one of the twenty-one commiſſioners to con. 
ider of the trade and navigation of the commonwealth, _. 

But notwithſtanding he complied with the forms of 90 
vernment ſet up between 1650 and 1660, yet he ſeems tg 

have been eſteemed a friend to the royal family ; for he was 

received into favour and confidence on the king's reſtoration, 
And appointed high ſheriff of the county of Hertford, iu 
ee 1661. From this time he lived as a private gentleman, ſa- 
e "12, tis fed with the honours he had acquired, and the eſtate he 
poſſeſſed; and after having paſſed upwards of twenty years 
in this manner, died OR; 9, 16 / kl 


BL OUNT (sir Tuomas Porz), an eminent Englif 


Upper Holloway, in R 


iddleſex, Sep. 12, 1649. Charles II. 
Baronetage conferred upon him the degree of a baronet in 1679. He 
ka 17 e was elected burgeſs for St. Alban's, in Hertfordſhire, the 

k. 42. fame year, and was knight of the ſhire in three Parliaments 
A after the Revolution; being alſo appointed 'commiffioner of 

accounts for the three laſt years of his life, by the houſe of 
commons. He always diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 4 lover of li- 
berty. He was a man of great learning, and well verſed in 
the beſt. writers; of which he gave a proof in bis famous 
„ Cenſura celebriorum authorum;“ &e A]. His ca- 
pacity for writing on a variety of important and entertain- 
ing ſubjects appears from his eſſays [BJ. His extenſive 
knowledge is farther diſplayed in another learned piece of 

_ - (his, on natural hiſtory [c]. He wrote alſo à work on 
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el More fully, thus: 4 Cenſora 4. Of the ancients; and the teſpeck 
$* celebriorum authorum, five tracta- that is due unto them ; that we ſhould 
41 tus in quo varia virorum doQtorum not too much enſlave ourſelves to theit 
« de clariflimis cujuſque ſeculi ſcrip- opinions, x” ES 
'66 toribus judicia traduntur, 1690 «5, Whether the men of this preſent « 
folio. 2,2 2 - + age are any way inferior to thoſe of 
I] His eſſays are in number ſeven, former ages, either in reſpe& of virtue, « 
on the following ſubjeMs,Þ | _ te; 5 


| learning, or long life ?*. | | 
. That intereſt governs the world, 6. Of paſſion ; and whether the te 
asd that popery is nothing but prieſt - paſſions are an advantage of diſaduan · 
craft, or an invention of the prieſts to tage to men © 
e on Tg 7. The variety of opinions, whence 10 

2. The great miſchief and prejudice it. proceeds; the uncertainty of human 
of learning, and that a wiſe man ought knowledge. 
to be preferred before a man of learg= [e] The title of the book runs thus, 
wok | % A aktural hifloryy containing many 


3. Of gducation and euſtom 5 the © not common obſervations, extradted 
great influence it hath upon moſt men; © out of the beſt modern writ 
effetuals © 5 | e i 
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poetry 


and an eminent writer alſo, born April 27, 1654. He bad 


| biſhop of London [ a]... Blount was a ſtrenuous advocate for Blount's life | 


of! Introduction to polite literature.? 8 


BLOUNT. 


poetry, 4 De re poetica, or Remarks upon poetry; 5 
7 characters ond: cenſures of the moſt conſiderable poets, 
« whether ancient or modern, extracted out of the beſt and 
« choiceſt critics,” It is dedicated to John earl of Mul- 
graue. Aſter having acquired great honour in his ſeveral 
public characters, with eſteem and friendſhip in private life, 
he quietly: ended his 5 at Tittenhanger, June 30, 
vol 7 7 0 45 357 85 W 


24t 


BLOUNT (Chania) younger = of Sir Henry Blount, 


an excellent capacity; and, being trained by his father, 
quickly acquired an extraordinary Kill in the arts and ſciences. 
In 1679, he publiſhed his ** Anima Mundi,” which giving 
great offence, complaint was made thereof to Compton, 


liberty, of which he gave teſtimony in a pamphlet on the ti works, | 
& Popiſh plot, and the fear of a Popiſh ſucceſſor,” ſubſcribed ha 
Junius Brutus [BJ. In 1680, he printed his work which 
rendered him. moſt. known to the world. The life of 5 5 
e lonius Tyaneus, which was ſoon after ſuppreſſed, it 
being an attack upon revealed religion [J. The ſame yeac 
came 2 his Diana of the Epheſians,“ which gave alſo 
great offence for, under colour of expoſing ſuperſtition, he 


has ſtruck at revelation [D]. In 1684, he PORE a kind - Athen. 
Oxon. vol. ii 


Blount was a warm friend to the Revolution; he gave a 
ſtrong teſtimony of attachment to his principles, and the love 
of freedom, in a treatiſe he wrote for the liberty of the preſs; 
wherein he ſhews, that all reſtraints thereon can have no 


. [a] The title 85 hls St 1 10 philological notes upon each Pe, 
u, “% Anima mundi; or, an hiſtorical ter, a thin folio. The notes, which 
* narration of the opinions, of the an- chiefly gave the offence, are-faid to have 
cients concerning man's ſoul after been taken from the manuſcript writ- 
« this life, according tounenlightened ing of the famous lord Herbert, f 
« nature,” Several. anſwers. were write. Cherbury. Bayle, in Apollonius. ; 
ten to it, [oF The titles „Great is Diana of 

[z] The till runs es 6 40 An 27 © the Epheſians, or the original of 
ti peal from the country to the city, for «: idolatry, together with the political 
* the preſervation. of his 8 de Fre. 4 jnttitution of the Genriles' facrifices,” 


„ ſon, liberty, property, and The motto: 
* ſeſtant religion.“ 
bo The title runs thus: 4 The two Cum bo inks egen, moritur cur 
books of Philoſtratus, concerning +, '. ?? 
the life of A A TG Stultitia eſt oral, MOT be earn oe 
© written: originally in e with lutem. * 4 | 
| | other | 
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other tendency than to eſtabliſh ſuperſtition and tyranny, by 
abaſing the ſpirits of mankind, and injuring the human un- 
derſtinding. Warmth of temper, affection far king William, 
and ftrong deſire to ſee things ſettled according to his wiſhes, 


. led him to write a. pamphlet, in which he aſſerted king 
William and queen Mary to be conquerors: which piece, 
| however, gave ſuch offence, that it was condemned to be 
Complete burnt, by both houſes of Parliament EJ. After the death 
1 0 of of his wife, he became enamoured of her ſiſter, a lady of 
_ "7g beauty, wit, and virtue, who is ſaid not to have been inſen- 
p. 657. {ible on her fide, but ſerupulous only as to marrying him 
atter her filter. He wrote a letter on this ſubjeQ, wherein 
he ſtates the caſe as of a third perſon, and treats it' with great | 
learning and addreſs. It is alſo ſaid that he applied to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other divines, Who decided 
againſt his opinion; and this deciſion rendering the lady 
0 inſſexible, threw him into a fit of deſpait, Which ended in a 
| 3 frenzy, fo that he ſhot himſelf, The wound, however, did 


u. not prove immediately mortal: he lived after it ſome days, 

and died in Auguſt, 1693. After his deceaſe many of his 

private letters were publiſhed, in a work called, The 

* Oracles'of Reaſon,” by Mr. Gildon : and theſe Oracles of 

| Reaſon were afterwards printed, with ſeveral of our author's 

Pieces, under the title of The | miſcellaneous works of 
"ap Charles Blount, Eſq.” e 0 5 NF Ss oe ie 5 


4 ſiſtent with that declaration of Par- 
% liament, king james abdicated the 
„government, Kc. Written with an 
„ ofpecial regard ta ſuch as bave 
 & hitherto refuſed the oath, and yet 


Ir] The title: © King William and 

cc ee Mary, conquerors; or, A 

cc di ſcoutſe endeayouring to prove, that 

4 their majeſties have on their fide, 

« apainſt the late king, the principal | ſed the oa 

te reaſons that make conqueſt a good © allow of the title of conqueſt when 
44 title: ſhewing alſo how this is con- “ conſequent to a juſt war,” 

| 3 JJCC0T0³0ß0m é 
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Hawkins BLOW (Dr. Joux), an eminent muſician, Wis born at 


Collingham in Nottinghamſhire, about the year 1648. In 


— wh 1674 he was appointed maſter of the children of the Royal 
| Chapel; in 1685, compoſer to his Majeſty ; in 1687, al- 
moner and maſter of the choriſters of St. Paul's cathedral. 


Blow was not a graduate of either univerſity; but Arch- 


% 


biſbop Sancroft conferred on him the degree. of doclor in 
muſic. Upon the deceaſe of Purcell, in 1696, be be- 
came organiſt of Weſtminſter Abbey. He died 04. 
1, 1708; and was buried in the north aile of 475 
JVC gate 
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hy Hare lieth the body PSs | 
1 Joba Blow, doctor in muſic, _ 
1 ' Who was organiſt, compoſer, and 
e. Ty *: Watt of the children of the Chapel : 
18 . 15 al for the ſpace of 35 years, k; bet = 
1 Fo 57 * mY 
TORT ON ©. the reigns of 5 
Fo ? Ro. Charles II. James II. 5 Wa 
5 k. William and Q. Mary, and 2. HE 
Her preſent Majelty Q. Ine ; 055 
A6 alſo organiſt of this collegiate * 
about 15 years. | 
n. was cor to the excellent wuſician . 
c. Chriſtopher Gibbons, 
35 to the se, Mr. H. Purcell, 
0 15 ef the eminent maſters in muſic SY 3 
"He ry OR, 1, 1798, in the both year of his Mt 
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vo (Pest), an emi ent writer,” born at _ | 
eds, "in Tuſcany, 1343. ene rhe 5 6 8 
finefs, and placed tim, qr 19 2 givin oy of Florence, Who 
took him to Paris, and with whom Bogcace lived ſix years; 
but being at length tired of trade, and baving, declared, his 
averſſon't0 it, he FR ſent 2 Rudy the canon law. He dif 
liked this allo, his p being for ppstry; nor could bi 
father's cotimands, 8 he exhortativns of his friends, in- 
duce him to ſuppreſs this natural inclination. However, he 
could not wholl diſengage himſelf rm. the Jaws till after 
his father's 7 55 but then renduncech it, and! gave himſelf 
wholly up to poetry. ..Herput bimſelf ander che inftruftion 
of Petrarch, and fought every where for the moſt eminent 
maſters; but not havitig' an income ſufficient for his ex- 
pences, he was reduced to. the \neceflity of being afbfted by 


others gs and was. particularly obliged: to Petrateh, who kur- 


niſhed bit with money as well. as books, - 'Boccace was, 4 
great admirer” of che Bier lang lage: he found means 65 


get Homer, tra: ſlated into Latin for his own uſe ; 4 and pro- 
euren 3 Þrofel or 's chaic at Florehce for. Leontius 50 1 


in order to have this poet explained by him. The republic 
of Florence honoured Boccace with the freedom of that city, 
and employed him in public affairs, particularly to negotiate 
the return of Petrarch ; but Petrarch not only refuſed to re- 
turn to Florence, but perſuaded Boccace alſo to retire from 
thence, on account of the factions which prevailed in that re- 
public. Having quitted Florence, he went to ſeveral places 
in Italy, and ſtopped at laſt at Naples, where king Robert 
gave him a very kind reception. He conceived a violent 
affection for the natural daughter of that prince, which 
made him remain a conſiderable time at Naples. He alſo 
made a long ſtay in Sicily, where he was in high favour with 
queen Joan. When the troubles were ſome what abated at 
Florence, he returned thither; but ſoon retired to Certaldo, 
where he ſpent his time in ſtudy. His intenſe application 
brought on him a lickneſs in the ſtomach, which put an end, 
to him in 1375. He left ſeveral works, ſome in Latin, and 
ſome in Italian ſa]. Of all his compolitions his “ Deca- 
„ meren“ is the moſt famous: it was received, ſays Mr. 
Bullart, with applauſe, by all Italy s it likewiſe was ſo fa- 
vourably entertained by foreign nations, that every one would 
have it in their own'tongue; and it was ſought after ſo much 
the more eagerly, as pains were taken to ſuppreſs it, his 
ſtories being too licentious and ſatirical on the monks, 
| Boccace publiſhed it in 1348, at a time when Florence was 
made deſolate, and almoſt a deſart, by a-cruel - plague: - It 
may be reckoned among the fineſt of his writings; compoſed 
for entertainment. Petrarch found ſo many charms in it, 
that he was at the pains to tranſlate it into Latin, This 
writer was one of the firſt, who gave to the Italian lan- 
guage the graces, the ſweetneſs, and elegance, which diſ- 
tinguifh it from all living languages. Boctate could not 
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equal Petrarch in poetry, but his proſe is recommended as 2 
| urls, in folio, by Joho Thier of 

« hiſtory, from Romulus to the year Beauvais. 5 

2. „ The hiſtory of illu | 

3. The genealogy of the Gods, ,. II Philocalo,” e 

- 14.4 Of the fortenes of illuſtrious 4. II labirinto d Am 


model ſtill. | 
len © An abridgment of Roman m fo 
66 I» 2 25 | 1 8 | ; _ Me : 1 3 VIS dan * 
e ner the following pieces in thi 
mm Ber, 1% ES Vo Italian c 
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„ with-a-treatiſe of mountains, ſeas, 2 35 La F iammeita,” * 
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BOCCALINI (TaA IAN), a ſatirical wit, born at Rome, 


about the beginning of the x7th century. The method he 
took to indulge his turn for ſatire was, by feigning that 


Apollo, holding his courts on Parnaſſus, heard the com- 


plaints of the whole world, and gave judgement as the caſe 


required. He was received into the academies of Italy, where 
he gained great applauſe by his political diſcourſes, and his 


elegant criticiſms, The cardinals Borgheſe and Cajetan 
having declared themſelves his patrons, he publiſhed his 


« Ragguagli di Parnaſſo,“ and .' Secretaria di Apollo, a 
continuation thereof : which works being well received, he 
proceeded farther, and printed his Pietra di Paragone; 


wherein he attacks the court of Spain, ſetting forth their de- 
ſigns againft the liberty of Italy, and inveighing particularly 
f 0 them for the tyranny they exerciſed in the kingdom of 


aples. The Spaniards complained of him in form, and 
were determined at any rate to be revenged. Boccalini was 
frightened, and retired to Venice, Some time after he was 
murdered in a ſurprizing manner. He lodged with one of 
his friends, who having got up early one morning left Boc- 
calini a- bed; when a minute after four armed men entered 
his chamber, and gave him ſo many blows with bags full of 
ſand that they leſt him for dead; ſo that his friend, upon his 
return, found him unable to uiter one word. Great ſearch 


was made at Venice for the authors of this murder; and 


though they were never diſcoyered, yet it was univerſally be- 


lieved that they were ſet to work by the court of Spain. Mo- 


reri tells us, that Boccalini was compoſing diſcourſes on 
Tacitus when he was aſſaſſinated; but Bayle affirms, that 
they were not only finiſhed at that time, but had gone 
through two editions at Geneva. His Ragguagli di Parnaffo”? 


has been tranſlated into Engliſh, and many other lan- 


guages. 


— 


BOCCONI (Sylvio), aà a celebrated natural hiſtorian, 
born at Palermo in Sicily, the 24th of April, 1633. After 


he had gone through the uſual courſe of ſtudies, he applied 


himſelf chiefly to natural hiſtory, in which he made a moſt 
ſurpriſing progreſs. He was afterwards ordained prieft, and 
entered into the Ciſtercian order, but this new way of life 
did not in the leaſt divert him from his favourite ſtudy ; for 
he purſued it with greater vigour than ever, and travelled 


not only aver i but likewiſe viſited the ile of Malta, 


Italy, the Low Countries, England, France, . Germany, 
Poland, and ſeveral. ther nations, In 1696, he was admit- 
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7. © Offerrazioni naturali, ove fi 
4 contengono Materie Medico fifiche, 


BOC ON I. 
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ted a member of the academy of the vittuoſi in Germany. 
He was at Padua ſome time, where he ſtudied under James 


Pighi, firſt profeſſot of anatomy there: upon bis return to 
Sicily, he retired to a Tonvent of his own order, near Paler- 
mo, where he died Dec. aa, 1704+ He left many curious 


works CA]. 


* 


n 


ere Diganale 


Siciliana.” Printed at Monteleone, 


1669, i074 © 3-54 | | 
2. © Novitiato alla ſegretaria lettura 
te grata non meno a principi, che a loro 
©& ſegretarii, per monſtrare con facilita 


c & brevita l'arte d'un accorto ſegre - 


e Recherches & obſervations-na- 


e turelles touchant le Corail, la pierre 
te etoilce, I'embraſement du mont 


<« Etna. Paris, 1672," 12mo. 


4. © Epiftola Botanica, Naples, | 


c 
5 © Lettre ecrite a l' Auteur du 
& Journal des Savans touchant une 


« pemme ou eſpece de Baume, qui eſt 


6 ſouverain pour les bleſſures,” This 
is inſerted in the Journal des Savant of 


Ian. 2c, +676. 


6. „ lcones & Defſcriptiones rario- 
c rum Plantarum Siciliæ, Melitæ, 


% Gallix, & Italiæ, quarum unaquæ - 


« que proprio charactere ſignata ab 
& ajiis ejuſdem elaſſis facile diftingui- 
« tur. Cum praefaiione, Robert Mo- 
= riſonii.. Oxon. 1674s; 459, with 


„S di Botanica, produzioni paturali, 


% Foſſofori diverſi, Fuochi Sotte ranei 


4 G'\talia, & altre · eur oſita, diſpoſte in 


e trattati familiari, Bologna, 1684, 


8 VO, 


BOCHART (Samus), a. learned French Proteſtant, 


l 


8 < 


© 
F t 6 
5 


1 


8. « Muſeo ;. Fibca, 4 efperanca 


variato di oſſervazioni naturali, note 


& medicinale, & Raygionamenti, ſe. 
„ condo i principii de moderni, con 


.« una diſſertatione dell' origine, e della 
« prima im 
« Marine.” 


preflione delle produzioni 


9. Remarks upon ſeveral points of 


4 natural hiſtory, extracted from the 
„ Muſeo di Fiſica, printed in High 
„ Dutch at Francfort, 1697, 12md. 


This piece contains twenty · four obſer. 
vations. extracted from the preceding 


work 


10. 4 Muſeo di Piente rare della Si- 


4 eilia, Malta, Corſica, Italia, Pie- 
© monte, & Germania. Con figure 133. 


& Venice, 1697, 4to. 


6 Agricolæ aut Agarico Minerali Fer- 


11. Obſervatio circa nonnullas 
„ plantas marinas imperfecta:, uti 
% Fucas, Corallinas, Zoopbyta, Fun- 
c pos, & fimiles, eatumque origi- 
« nem.“ e 


12. & De materia ſimili Lithomarge 


cc rantis Imp*rati, quæ in cavitate quo- 


& rundam 
 « trictu civitatis Rhot-magenſis & 


axorum aut filicumin diſ- 


« Portus Gratiæ in Normannia inveni- 


% tur. This piece is inſerted. in the 


firſt and ſecond centuries of the Journal 
abovementioned, and in  Mangetus's 


Bibliotheca 
Tom. 1 


wh 2 


75 
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Seriptorum Medicorum, 


born at Roan, in Normandy, 1599. He made a very early 


progrels in learning, particularly in the Greek language, of 
which we have a proof in the verſes he compoſed in praiſe of 
Thomas Dempſter, under whom he ſtudied at, Paris. He 
went through a courſe of philoſophy at Sedan, and ſtudied 


divinity at Saumur under. Camero, whom. be followed to 
London, the. accademy at Saumur being diſperſed during the 
Civil war, He made however but a ſhort ſtay in England; 


for about the end of 162 1 he was at Leyden, where he ap- 


+ +3 4 


plied 


plied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Arabic under Erpenius, When 
Bochart returned to France, he was choſen minifter of Caen, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by public diſputations with 


father Veron, a very famous controverſiſt. The diſpute was 1 
held in the caſtle of Caen, in preſence of a great number of 4 i 
Catholics and Proteſtants. Bochart came off with honour = 

and reputation, which was not a little increaſed upon the 1 
publication of his Phalegand Canaan, which are the titles of 1 
the two parts of his ** Geographica Sacra, 1646.” He acquired 1 


alſo great fame by his Hierozoicon,” printed at London, 167 5. 


where he ſtudied under Bellarmin. Bochius, after having 
viſited moſt parts of Italy, went through Poland, Livonia, 
Ruſſia and Muſcovy. In going from Smolenfko io Maſcow 
he ſuffered much from the cold, and his feet were frozen to. = 
ſuch a degree that ſome thought he would be obliged to have We 
them cut off: buy e without the operation. LID | 3 


This treats ** de animalibus ſacræ ſcripture.” The great learn- q 
ing diſplayed in theſe works rendered him eſteemed not only 1 
amongſt thoſe of his own perſuaſion, but amongſt all lovers # 
of knowledge of whatever denomination. In 1652, the [18 
queen of Sweden invited him to Stockholm, where ſhe gave Re 
him many proofs of her regard and eſteem. At his return 1 
into France, in 165 2, he continued his ordinary exerciſes, 1 
and was one of the members of the academy of Caen, which = | 
conſiſted of all the learned men of that place, He died ſud- $148 
denly, when he was ſpeaking in this academy, May 6, 49: 
1667, which gave M. Brieux occaſion to make the follow- | HER 
nz emp en min. 275 e 1-8 
Seilicet hæc cuique eſt data ſors æquiſſima, talis Yi 
Ut fit mors, qualis vita peracta fuit. SE, . 
Muſarum in gremio teneris qui vixit ab annis, 1 
Muſarum in gremio debuit ifte morĩ. 1 
Beſides what we have mentioned, he wrote a treatiſe on 1 
the terteſtrial paradiſe, on the plants and precious ſtones | £ 
mentioned in ſcripture, and ſome other pieces, but he left ly 
theſe unfiniſhed, He left alſo a great number of ſermons, 1 
As many of bis diſſertations as could be collected were nn 
. publiſhed in the edition of his works, printed in Holland, 14 
BOCHIUS (Jonn), born at Bruſſels in 1555. He was 1 [| 
2 good Latin poet, and thence ſtyles the Virgi of the Low . by 
Countries, BN on cardinal Radzivil to Rome, 13 


* 


ROCHIUS: 


his return to the Low Countrics, the duke of Parma made 
him ſecretary of Antwerp. He died Jan. 13, 9 and he 
following epitaph was written upon Mm: 


— Safe» 


; — — - 
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Quis ſitus hic? Bochius, ſatis eft : nam e 
Candor et integtitas, e viri [A.] 


* 
— — 


141 He has left the following! 4. vita Davidis,” 
ieces. 1 35 t Orationes,”” _ 
1. „ De Belgii principatu.” 4 PoEmata, cc.“ His poetical 


— —— 


IU "ies: Parodia Heroica Pfalmorum De. pieces, conſiſting of epigrams, elegies, 
ct vidico rum Kk. were collected and e at Coe 
Obſervationes Phyce, Ethicz, logne, 1 in ER. : 
3 Politiczs et Hiſtorice i in Pſalmos.“ | 
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| | BobiN (Joun), a heed French — DROY born at 
Angers. He ſtudied the law at Toulouſe, where he took 
degrees, and afterwards read lectures with great applauſe, | 
He intended to ſettle there as law profeſſor, and, in order to 
ingratiate himſelf with the Toulouſians, compoſed his ora- 
tion, De inſtituenda in republica juventute: which he ad- 
dteſſed to the people and ſenate of Toulouſe, and recited it 
publicly in the ſchools, But he at length preferred the com- 
mon to the civil law, and quitted the ſchool of Toulouſe 
for the bar of Paris : where however not ſucceeding, he ap- 
plied himſelf wholly. to compoſing books, in which he had 
ſurprizing ſucceſs. The firſt work he publiſhed was his 
«© Commentary on Oppian's books of Hunting,” and his 
tranſlation of them into Latin verſe, 15553 Method 
5 of Hiſtory, 1 566; * „ Diſcourſe on Coins, &c. 1 568;” 
* Republic, 1576,” in folio, and afterwards ſeveral times in 
8vo z the ſame year, „Account of the States of Blois;“ 
4% Law Tables,” intituled « Juris univerſi diſtributio, 1578 
% Demonomanie des Sorciers, 1579 ;” and a little before his 
death Theatre de la nature uniyerſelle. He ordered by 
weill that his books De imperio, et juriſdictione, et legis 
& aQionibus, et decretis, et judiciis, ſhould be bornt, 
which was accordingly done. Beſides what we have men- 
tioned, he wrote alſo a book by way of dialogue on religions, 
intituled 60  Heptaplomeron, five de abditis rerum ſublimium 
arcanis:“ this, however, was never publiſhed, 8 
The reputation of Bodin as a man of wit and learning in- 
duced king Henry III. to ſee him; and as he was alſo ex- 
tremely agreeable in converſation, bis majeſty conceived a 
fondneſs for him, and took delight in his company 3 ; but the 
royal favour was not of long continuance. However he 
* means to get into the ey graces of the duke of Alen- 
| | con, 
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n, whom he accompanied to England ; where he had the 
pleaſure-to find that his books of the Republic” were read 
publiely in the univerſity of Cambridge, and that the Engliſh | 
had tranſlated them into Latin from the French original, 
which induced him afterwards to tranſlate them himſelf into 
Latin, They were likewiſe tranſlated from the French and 
Latin copies into Engliſh by Richard Knolles, and publiſhed. 
xt London, 1606, in folio. _ „„ 
Upon the death of the duke of Alengon, Bodin retired to 
Laon, where he married. He had an office in the præſidial 
of this city; and it was perhaps on account of this office, tat 
he was deputed in 1576, by the third ſtate of Vermandois to 
the ſlates of Blois. He there ſpoke with great ſpirit for the 
rights of the people. In Charles the IX's time he was the 1 
king's ſolicitor with a commiſſion for the foreſts of Nor- =_ 


mandy. He died of the plague at Laon, in 1596. 


BODLEY (Sir Tromas), from whom the Bodleian li- 

rary at Oxford takes its name, the eldeſt ſon of Mr. John 

Bodley, born at Exeter, March 2, 1544, he was about 

twelve years of age, when his father removed with his fa- 

nily to Geneva. My father,” ap he, in the time of Life of Sir © 
ueen Mary, being noted and known to be an enemy to him 
Popery, was ſo cruelly threatened, and ſo narrowly obſerved ritten by 
thoſe that maliced his religion, that, for the ſafeguard of himſelf, 
limſelf and my mother, who was wholly affected as my fa-F- it 3: 

er, he knew no way fo ſecure, as to fly into Germany; Bodlciane, 
there after a while he found means to call over my mother, publiſhed by 
ith all his children and family, whom he ſettled for a while T. Hearne: 
tWeſel, in Cleveland (for there then were many Engliſh, 366. 
ich had left their country for their conſcience, and with 
witneſs enjoyed their megtings and preachings) ; and from 

hence we removed to the town of Frankfort, where was in 

ke fort another Engliſh congregation. Howbeit we made no 

ung tarriance in either of thoſe two towns, for that my father 

ad reſolved to fix his abode in the city of Geneva, where 

s far as I remember) the Engliſh church conſiſted of ſome 

undred perſons.” The univerſity. of Geneva being then 

ewly erected, young Bodley applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 

e learned languages under the moſt celebrated profeſſors. 

It frequented the public lectures of Chevalerius in the He- 


A ew tongue, Beroaldus in the Greek, and Calvin and Beza 
b divinity. Upon the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth in 1538. 
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ie $58, he returned: to England with his father, who ſettled | 
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in Oxford, 1a 1563, de took the degree of batchelor of 
arts, and the year following was admitted fellow of Merton 
college. In 1563, he undertook the reading of a Greek lec. 
tore in the hall of that college. In 1566, he took the degree 
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ef maſter of arts, and the fame year read natural philofophy 
ia the public ſchools. In 1569, he was elected one of the BAN 
I proctors of the univerfity ; and, for a confiderable time, ſup. 
| ö plied the place of univerſity orator. In 1576, he went ; 
1 | abroad, and ſpent four years in France, Germany, and Ital, A 
4 — Upon his return, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of hiſtory and . 
4 A. 4, politics, In 1585, he was made gentteman ufher to qucen iſ, 
4 Elizabeth. About two years after he was employed in ſeve- . 0 
ral embaſſies, to the king of Denmark, duke of Branſwick, Wi, ' 


the landgrave of Heſfe, and other German princes, to engage 
them in the aſſiſtance of the king of Navarre, afterwards 
Henry IV. of France; and, having diſcharged that commil- 
ſion, he was ſent. to Henry III. at the time when this prince 
was forced by the duke of Guiſe to quit Paris. In 1588, he 
Was ſent to the Hague: where, according to an agreement 
between the queen and the States, be was admited one of 
„ the council of tate, and took his place next to count Mau- 
1 . a6. ice. In this ſtation he behaved entirely to the ſatisfaction o 
his royal miſtreſs. After about five years refidence in Hol- 
land, he obtained leave to return into England, to ſettle hi 
private affairs; but was ſhortly after remanded ro the Hague 
At length, having. finifhed all his negociations, he bad bi 
mal revocation in 1597. After his return, finding his ad 
voancement at court obſtructed by the jealouſies and intrigue 
ol the great men, he retired from all public buſineſs, and ne 
ver after would accept of any employment. Fhe ſame yea 
be ſet about the noble work of reſtoring the public library a 
. Do nes wr 
Having, in the account of his life, given us the motives o 
His retiring from court, and chuſing a private life, he goes o 
Tbid p. 16. thus: „ Only this I muſt truly confeſs myſelf, that thong 
| 1 did never yet repent me of thoſe, and ſome other, m 
* often refuſals of honourable offers, in reſpect of enrichin 
x «© my private eſtate, yet ſome what more of late I have ban 
ed myſelf and my nicety that way, for the love that 1 bez 
to wy reverend mother the univerſity of Oxon, and to th 
«© advancement of her good, by ſuch kind of means 35 
& have fince undertaken, For thus I fell to diſcourſe 3 
& debate in my mind, that although T might find it finel 
Le me to keep out of the throng of court contentions, and 2 
4 dreſs my thoughts and deeds to ſuch ends altogether, . - 
1 = ; CD LCL 3 
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« myſelf could beſt effect; yet withal I was to think, that 
« my duty towards God, the expectation of the world, and 
« my natural inelination, and very morality did require, that 
I ſhould not wholly fo hide thoſe little abilities that I bad, Wa 
k but that in fome meaſure, and in one kind or othey | ah, 
« ſhould do the true part of a profitable member of the ſtate. = 
Whereupon, examining exactly for the reſt of my life 1 
5 what courſe I might take, and having ſought (as I thought) | 
all the ways to the wood, to ſelect the moſt proper, I con- 

« cluded; at the laſt to ſet up my ſtaff at the library door in 

* Oxon, being thoroughly perſuaded that, in my ſolitude 
aud ſurceaſe from the commonwealth affairs, I could not 

6 buſy myſelf tb better purpoſe, than by reducing that place 

| (which then in every part lay ruined and waſte) to the 

i public uſe of ſtudents. For the effeQing whereof I found 

| myſelf furniſhed, in a competent proportion, of ſuch four 

ce kinds of aids, as, unleſs I had them all, there was no hope 

i of good ſucceſs. For without ſome kind of knowledge, 
{as well in the learned and modern tongues, as in ſundry 
other ſorts of ſcholaſtical literature; without ſome purſe 
ability, to go through with the charge; without great 

i ſtore of honourable friends, to further the deſign; and 
without ſpecial good. leifure to follow fuch a work, it 
could but have proved a vain attempt and inconfiderate.” 
mden ſays, this undertaking was a taſk ſuited to the dig- 
ty of a crowned hege. CE £ 
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al Boiley wrote a letter, dated London, Feb. 23, 1597,to Dr. 
1 davis, dean of Chriſt Church, then vice chancellor, to be 
emunicated to the univerſity ; offering therein, to reſtore 
1 e fabric of the library, and to ſettle an annual income for 


e purchaſe of books, and the ſupport of ſuch officers as 
light. be neceſſary to take care of it. This letter was re- 
zved with the greateſt ſatisfaction by the univerſity, and an 


2 nſwer returned, teſtifying their moſt grateful acknowledge- Woods bit 
* ent and acceptance of his noble offer. Whereupon Bodley et antig. : 
0 amediately. ſet about the work, and in two years time univ. vo 
diam "> Pt it to a good degree of perfection. He furniſhed it b Be abs 
1 be: th a large collection of books, purchaſed in foreian coun- 8 


es at a great expence; and this collection in a ſh-rt time 
came ſo greatly enlarged, by the penerous benefactions of 
eral noblemen, biſhops, and others, that neither. the 
lives nor the room could contain them. Whereupon 
jodley offering to make a conſiderable addition to the building, 
de motion was readily embraced z. and, July 19, 1610, 
de fut ſtone of the new foundation was laid with-great ſo- 
F.. ey 5 lemnity, 


: BODLEY. 


lemnity, the vice-chancellor, doctors, maſters of arts, &c. at. 
tending in their proper habits, and a ſpeech being made upon 
the occaſion. But Bodley did not live to ſee this part of his 
deſign completed, though he left ſufficient to do it with 
ſome of his friends in truſt; for, as appears by the copy of 
bis will, he beſtowed his whole eſtate (his debts, legacies, 
and funeral charges defrayed) to the noble purpoſes of thi 
foundation. By this means, and the help of other benefac. 
tions, in procuring which he was very ſerviceable by his great 


intereſt with many eminent perſons, the univerſity was eq 
abled to add three other fides to what was already built 
whereby was formed a noble quadrangle, and ſpacious room 
for ſchools of arts. By his will 2001. per annum was ſettle; 
on the library for ever; out of which he appointed near 40 
to the head librarian, 101. for the ſub-librarian, and 8 l. fot 
the junior. He drew up likewiſe a body of excellent ſtatute 


ſor the government ofthe library [ A J. In this library is a ſtatu 


1 


Py [4] The original copy of them, 


written by his own hand, is preſerved 


In the archives of the Bodleian library, 
They provide, 1. That the keeper or 
librarian ſhall be a graduate, without 
cure of ſouls, and unmarried; and that 


both the electors and elected ſhall take 


an oath, preſcribed in, the ſtatutes, the 
election to be made after the ſame 


manner as in the choice of proctors. 


2. The librarians office is to keep the 
great regiſter book, in which are en- 
rolled the names and gifts of all bene- 
Factors to the library; to preſerve the 
"diſpoſition of the whole, and to range 
all books that ſhall be given under their 


proper claſſes; and to sttiend in the. 
library from eight to eleven in the 
morning, and from two to four or five 
in the afternoon, ſuch days and times 


only excepted as are ſpecified in the 
Katutes. 3. To prevent accidents from 
Fre, neither the keeper nor any 
- frequenticg the librery, to be allowed 
candle, or any other kind of light. 4. 
The keeover to deliver the books into 
the hand of perſons, deſiring them to be 
uſed in tight, and reftored before ſuch 
perſons depart ; and no book, upon any 
pretence whatever; to be lent out of the 
Hbrary. 5. In caſe of fickneſs or other 
neceſſary avocation, the keeper may be 
allowed a deputy, who muſt be a gra- 


duate, and take the ſame oath as the 


keeper did at his admiſſion. He is al- 


the time being, 


erſon 


erece 


lowed likewiſe an affiftant in his offic 
and an inferior attendant (uſually fon 


poor ſcholar) to keep the library clear 
6. The revenue ſettled for the mit 


tenance of the library, &c. to be lodge 
in the univerfity cbeft, and mange 
by the vice-chance!lor and proQtors f 
7. None to enjoy tl 
freedom of ſtudy there; but only docto 
and licentiates of the three facultie 
bachelors of divinity, maſters of art 


| bachelors of phyfic and law, and bach 


Jors of arts of two years ſtanding ; al 


lords, and the ſons of members of p 


liament, and thoſe who become ber 


factors to the library; and all ſuch, 


fore admifſian to ſuch privilege, to u 
an oath preſcribed in the ftatutes. 

Any graduate or other perſon who fh 
be convicted of diſmembering or pt 
loining, or altering any word or palla 
of any book or books, to be public 
degraded, and expelled the univerkit 
9. Eight overſeers or ' viſitors of ! 
library are appointed, viz. the vie 
chancellor and proctors, the three p 
fefſors of divinity, law, and phyfick, i 
the two regius profeſſors of Heb 

and Greek, who are to inſpe& the 

both of the building and the books, 
behaviour of the keeper, &c. 2nnv! 


on the Sth of November; and on! 


viſitation day, forty ſhillings is allo 
to be expended on a dinner or ſupf 
for the viſitors, and gloves to « ? 

| e 


3BO DLE N. 


"refed to the memory of Sir Thomas 'Bodley (for he was 
knighted by King James upon his acceſſion to the throne) 
by the Earl of Dorſet, chancellor of the univerſity, with the 


AcaDEMIZ CANCELLARIUS, THomz BoDLEto EquiTI 
AuxaTo,Qui BIBLIOTHECAM HANC INSTITUIT, HonoR1s 
cAUSA PIE POSUIT. The Bodleian library is juſtly eſteem- 
Cs | one of the nobleſt in the world. James I. we are told, 


took a view of this famous library, at his departure, in imita- 


mot a king, I would be an univerfity man; and if it were ſo 


her with ſo. many good authors. 

ute dir Thomas Bodley died Jan. 28, 1612, and was buried 
tu ich great ſolemnity at the upper end of Merton college 
ede bor. Over him is erected a monument of black and white 
narble, on which is placed his effigies, in a (cholar's gown, 
ofMurrounded: with books; at the four corners ſtand Grammar, 
hetoric, Muſic, and Arithmetic, On each hand of his ef» 
wu ies ſtands an angel, that on the left holding out to him a 


ee own, that on the right a book open, in which are theſe 
yords, (Non delebo nomen ejus de libro vitz.” Underneath 
the figure of a woman, ſitting before the ſtairs of the old 
brary, holding in one hand a key, and in the other a book, 


joyt 
doft 
f berein the greateſt part of the alphabet appears; and be- 
boch nd are ſeen. three ſmall books ſhut, inſcribed with the 


» 


i 
17 


e den engraven theſe words; “ Memoriz Thomæ Bodley mi- 


5 


oeh, b litis, publica bibliothecæ fundatoris, ſacrum. Obit 


] to {a Jan, 28, 161 2. 3 bs 


— 


þ1.8, at which time is che viſitation of the library. 


| them by a beadle, viz. ſeven vice chancellor, beſides forty fhillings 
. of o ten ſhillings the pair, to the five in money to each of the proctors, ang 
he vic dleflors and two proctors; and one twenty nobles to the viee chancellor, + 
bree P of twenty thilliogs price, to the | 


BOECLER (Joan Haar), hiftoriographer of Sweden, 


zu, and died in 1686. He received penſions from ſeveral 
aces ; among others,. from Lewis XIV. and Chriſtina, 
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lowing inſcription: THOMAS SACKviitus DoxsET TIR 
Comes, SUMMUSs ANGLIZ= THESAURARIUS, ET HUJUS - 


ben he came to Oxford in 1605, and among other edifices 
fon of Alexander, broke out imo this ſpeech: 4 If I were 


bat I muſt be a priſoner, if I might have 'my-wiſh, I would” 
ave no other priſon than that library, and be ane toge- 1 FER 
nicus, 


85 mes of Priſcianus, Diomedes, and Donatus. Beneath all 
ro of An annual ſpeech in; his praiſe is. till made at Oxford, 


8 


„oke, profeſſor of hiſtory at Straſburg, was born in Franconia 
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which latter invited him to Sweden. His principal woll 
ure, 1. Commentationes Pliniane.“ 2. Timur, vuls; 
_ « Tamerlanus 1657,“ Ato. 3. Notitia Sancti Romani Im 

perli, 1681,“ 4b. 4. © Hiſtoria, ſchola Principum.“ 
$6 Commentatio in Grotii librum de Jure Belli et Paci, 
| Wich all the warmth and zeal, which commentators ant 
\ | -, biographers uſvally have for their'principals, he laviſhes py 
| negęyric upon Grotius, He ſwears, in a letter publiſhed af 
Y ter his death, that no man will ever approach him; and thy 
f whoever ſhould attempt to equa] this work of his, would only 
Furniſh matter of laughter to poſtetity. "Theſe enthuſiaſt 
admirers of Grotius were called at Straſburgh . Grotians, 
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' BEEHMEN (Jacos), a Teutonic f A note 
viſionary, born in à village of Germany, near Gorlitz, 1575 
His education was ſuitable to the circumſtances and vien 

of his parents, who, deſigning him for a mechanic trade, too 
nim from ſchool 2s ſoon as he could read and write, and p 
him apprentice to à ſhoemaker. He firſt began to uſe th 
occupation as a maſter at Gorlitz, in 1594 ; and getting inf 
ſuch buſineſs as enabled him to ſupport a family, he enter 
-after ſome time into matrimony, and had ſeveral children. 

In the mean time, being naturally of a religious turn 

mind, he was a conſtant frequenter of ſermons from | 


80 he writes 
bis name. 


—.— and took all opportunities of reading books of divini 
_ Whereby not being able to ſatisfy bimſelf about the i 
ferences and controverſtes in religion, he grew very une 

4ill happening one day to hear from the pulpit that ſpeech 

our Saviour, Four heavenly Father will give the hc 

* ſpirit to them that aſk it;“ he was preſently ſo affect 

that from this moment he never ceaſed alt ng, ſeeking, 1 

10 various knocking, that he might know the truth. Upon this, as | 
parts of his tells us himſelf, by the divine drawing and will he was 
Venti. ſpirit rapt into the holy Sabbath, Where he remained ſev 
whole days in the higheſt joy; after which, coming to hi 

elf, he laid aſide all the follies of youth, and was driven 

divine zeal! earneſtly to reprehend impudent, ſcandalous, 
blaſphemous ſpeeches, and in all his actions forbore the | 
appearance of evil, continuing to earn à comfortable l 

hood by diligent application to his trade. In 1600, he 

a ſecond time poſſeſſed with a divine light, and by the fight 

à ſudden object breught to the inward ground or center 

the hidden natute; yet ſomewhat doubting, he went out! 

an open Held, and there beheld the miracutous works of 

Creator in the ſignatures, figures, or ſhapes of all * 

| 5 | Ela | | 


| _ BXMEIDMEING | 256 
things very clearly and manifeſtly laid open, whereupon he 


. vis taken with exceeding joy, yet held bis peace, in ſilence 


overſhadowing of the holy ſpirit, he was a third time touched 
by God, and became fo enlightened, that, leſt ſo great grace 
beſtowed upon him ſhould flip out of his memory, and he re- 
if his Gad, he began to write privately. for his own uſe 
(without the beip of any books except the holy ſcripturch 
the truths Which had been thus revealed to bim. In this 


* ſpirit he firſt publiſhed his treatiſe, intituled “ Aurora, or | 
10 the Riſing of the Sun, in 1612: which book was imme- 5 
1 lately cam ied to the. magiſtrates af Gorlitz by George Rich- or rather 


terus, dean of che migiſters of that place, who complained of Gregory | 
4 its containing many of the errors of Paracelſus and Wige- whe 2 
bis; for Bahmen had amuſed himſelf with chemiſtry in his No. 25. 


„bob.“ The magiſtrates. ſuppreſſed the piece as much as 

20 poſſible, and cammanded the author to write no more; ob- 

by ſerving to him; that ſuch employment was properly the bu- 

i al e ode clergy, and did nor belong to his profeſſion ad 
condition. e EY 4 ; 


> Thus rebuked, he remained-filent for ſeven years; but 
finding that, the director of the electoral laboratory had te- 
i commended him to a rent many perſons of the court ag a 
OY prod chemiſt, ; he tif ed up his head, and boldly oppoſed 
"Vin WY Nichterus : And, taking up his pen again, was reſalved to re- 
he 4 deem the time be had loſt; inſomuch that in the remaining 
fire years of his life he wrote above twenty books, the laſt of 


eech „ch, intituled, ( A Table of bis Principles, or a Key of hi 
je be 4 Writings, was publihed 2 1624. He did not long ſurvive 
affeQs it; far betimes in the morning, Nov. 18, of that year, he 


ordered the door tg be ſet open, that the muſic might be che 
better heard. He aſked afterwards what a clock it was? and 
being told it had ſtruck two, he ſaid, “ It is not yet my 
tine, my time is three hours hence.“ In the interim be was 


heard to peak thele wards, «6 O:thou: ſtrang God: of hoſts, Hilfe pre- 
1 geliver me according; to thy will 35 Oo thou crucified Lord anſwer tothe 
A eſus, have mercy upon me, and receive me into thy king - 40 queſtions 
„dom. When it Was neat ſix O'clock, he taok leave of his N. ſoul, 

iſe and fong, and bleſſed them, and ſaid, „ Now I go hence * 

*1nto paradiſe;“ then, bidding his ſon turn him, he imme» 

lively expiced in a deep fig. 
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Aa great oumber' of perſons bave been inveigled by the Mierclivs's 
tion : f this f. ö 1 1. „ <rot ; 3 1 3 "Ic Rk biſt. ecchct, 
> 8 Q 18 0 anatic z z Mohg ethers the famous Quirinus p. 1449. 
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| Kihlman'in Germany; who ſays, that he had learned more 
being alone in his ſtudy from Behmen, than be could hae 
learned from all the wiſe men of that age together: and that 
ve may not be in the dark as to what fort of knowledge this | 
was, he acquaints us, that amidſt an infinite number of vi. 

ions it happened, that being ſnatehed out of his ſtudy, he 

ſaw thouſands of thouſands of lights riſing round about him, 

But our author is better known among ourſelves, where he 

: has hundreds of admirers [A]; and no wonder, ſince, as Dr, 
In bis trez. Henry More obſerves, the ſect of the Quakers have borrowed 
tiſe addreſſ- a great many of their doctriaes from our Teutonic philoſo. 
Luken. pher, of whom we ſhall venture to ſay, from a peruſal of ſome 

| his writings, tbat he poſſeſſed the grand arcanum of myſieriz- 

Rbuetman ing plain truths by an inextricably. enigmatical- expreſ- 
> Hoke ſion (BJ. He has ſtill many dileiples in England. 


redisivo, 
c. 12. | be 5 Among the reſt the famous Mr. 15. Ip «© Ot regeneration. ibid. 
© ER liam Law, author of “ Chriſtian + «« Of predeflination and eleQion 


Leeds e. ſtands; characteriaed 255 God 3 OE the end of which i is a 
as a principal one. See preface to the treatiſe, intitoled, 
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« Divine Legation of Moſes,” c. edit. 17. & A ſhort \compendiom of re- 4 
"77, . his books base been! Al | Me © The mtr ; 
B $ have em mma num upon 
tranſlated into Engliſh, and are much Og ibid, — : £ 6 
enquired after, we ſhall sive 2 litt 0 19. % table of the ale, or 41 
wms follow: key of bis writing, to G. F. and J. H. 1 
[Is $8, Aurora, or the niüng of be Me c 95 the ſuperſenſual life, ib.“ x 
| 1612. ; Of che Ava teſtaments of J 
* * * Of the three praciples, toge-! Chrit, viz. ba tun "a 2 ſupper of 1 
tber with an appendix of the N Bern 1 9 
life of man. 1619, N A dialogue bf Ir the en- 
K'Of the threefold life of man, Light 8 and N tened ſoul. ib.“ 11 
7650 #9.) 6 3/46” | An apology upon the book of 4. 
4 * An. anſwer; to Me Forty queſ- ue repentance, directed againſt a pal. e. 
tions of the ſoul, propounded by Dr. quil of. gt G miniſter of Gots 
; Waker, c. ibid,” "Its, called regory Rickter. ib.“ | 85 
S. Three books, the firſt of W 24. An epitome of the myſteriun $1 
_ carnation of Jeſus Chriſt; the ſecond, magnum. ibid.“ or 
of the ſuffering, death, and reſurrection 1 table of the divine manifel- bh 
_ of Chriſt; the third of the | tres: OE tation, or an expoſition of the threefold | 
8. „ Offix OD ol 43 e The J. S. V. S. and A. V. . ib.“ ſo 
Is 0 arts. ibid. hi e following are without te, ni 
7. % Of he heavenly an 2 © Of che errors of the ſects o Ui 
T7 myſterium. ibid.? "Exel iel Wee, to A. P. A. or an "0 to 
55+ 268 of the dat wee 105 P. K. dom, to Efaias'Steefel” | Wi 
5 ibid. 80 427. Of the laſt judgement.” 'Er 


„„ « De Sgnaturk 3 rerun, or the 6g- 0 a8. Certain letters to diverſe per 
nature of all thintzs. 405 ; written at diverſe times, with cet 
” 2100s 6A conolator hook of the four tain keeysfor ſome hidden words.” 
8 complexions, ibid.“ Beſides theſe our author | left unfiniſhed 
nt An apology 1 to Baſthavar Ti 29. « A little book, o f divine col 
ken, in two parts. ibid.“ 5 - remplacion.”" 
eee ae K- 25 % K bes, of ons Vosges 2 
S teeſel's book, ibid.“  feveaty-leven theoſophick veſtions.“ | 
„ 34 48 5 = LY 7 31. « Ä holy w ks. or thi 
5 true reſignation, A TIF book 
THF hep * BOERHAAVH 
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 BOERHAGVE'(Uranan), an illuftrious phyſician and 
profeſſor at Leynen, born Dec. g1, 1668, at Voorhoor, a 
ſmall village in Holland, about two miles from that city. 


Mis father intended him · for divinity, and with this view iui- An account 


tiated-him in letters himſelf. About the thwelfth year of his Of bis life 


and writings 


unge, he was afflicted wich an ulcer in his leſt thigh, which by W. Bur- 


ſeemed : to baffle the art of ſutgery, and goeaſioned ſuch ex- ton, M. Y. 

veſſiue pain, as greatly interrupted his ſtudies for · ſome time?: 

but avlength, by fomenting it with ſalt· and wine, he effected 

a eure himſelf, and thereupon · conceived his firſt · thoughts of 

ſtudying phyſio: to 7682, be-was ſent-to-the public ſehool commenta- 

at Leyden, and. at · the expiration of · the png into-the ſixth riolus Boers 
c 


and:higheſt-elaſs, whence 4itiveuftamary, After ſut months, enz vr 


to be-removed-4o the univerſity. Mt; this jundture-his father Dr. Burton's 


died, who weft; a-wiſe-and-nine-ehildren,-with but a Vonder fe aft 

proviſien; of whom Herman, though hut ſixteen, was the ſec. Fg 

eldeſt, *Upor his admiſſion into the univerſity, be was par- 

icalarly ' noticed by a «friend of: bis father, Mr. Trigland, 

one. the. profefiage- of divinity, ho procured +hjm-the patro- 

nage. ef Mr. Dauiel Van Alphen, bur aſter of Leyden; 

and hy-. the advice of theſe-gentlemen the attended'Senguerd's 

lectures on logic, che uſe of the globes, naturgl philoſophy, 
rfice, and-ethicks: / be- likewiſe atrended the learned 

Jacob Gronovius on Greek and Latin authors, Rykius on 

Latin claſßes, rheterie, -chronology, and geography, .and _ 

Trigland · and Seaufe on the Hebrew and Chaldee languages, 

in. order to underſtand the facred-writings in their originals. 

In 1687 he-applied: to mathematies, and found the ſtudy ſo 

entertaining, that, aſter having gone through gepmetry an tri- 


gonomotry, he proceeded to algebra, under Volder, in 1689. 


This e r eee eee bee, in an academic ibid. p. 8. 
oration, proving, That the. doctrine of Epicurus contern 
'* ing the chief good was well underſtood by - Cicero; and 

for · this received ite golden medal, which uſually aceompa - 

Dies the · merit of ſucn . probationary -exerciſe. In 1690 he 
took a degree in philoſophy. In his theſis on this occaſion, 

with. greatſtrength of argument, he eonfuted · the ſyſtems of 
ERpicurus, Hobbes, and Spinoſa. Aſter having laid a fold 
foundation in ell other ports of learning, he proceeded to di- : 
vinity under the profeſſors Trigland · and Spanbeim; the firſt 

of whom gave lectures on · Hebrew antiquities, the ſecond on 
Netwichſtanding he was thus . qualiſied : for entering into 
holy orders, which, according to his father's/ intention, he 
bad hitherto chiefly in view, and that his patrimony was by 
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* this time almoſt wholly exhauſted; yet ſuch was his diff. 
_ dence, that he attempted rather, by teaching mathematics, to 
| defray the expence attending the farther proſecution. of his 
theological ſtudies. By this means he not only increaſed his 

reputation, but (what laid the foundation of his future for. 

tune) was introduced to an intimate friendſhip with John 


| Comments- Vandenburg, burgo-maſter of Leyden. | By this new con- 
riotus:Boer- nection he was recommended to the curators, to compare the 


Voſhan manuſcripts (purchaſed in England for the public 
library at Leyden) with the catalogue of ſale; which he exe. | 
_cuted with ſuch accuracy as procured him the eſteem of the uni- 
verſity, and recommended him in ſo particular a manner to Mr. 
Vandenburg, that this gentleman became ever after ſolicitous 
+ for his advancement; and obſerving the amazing progreſs 

- Boechaave made in whatever he applied to, perſuaded him to 
join the ſtudy of phyſie to philoſophy and theology. .As a 
relaxation therefore from divinity, and in complaiſance to 
this gentleman, he dipt into phyſic, being duly prepared for 
it by his acquaintance with the learned languages, mathema- 
tics, and natural philoſophy; and he reſolved to take a de- 
4 gree in phyſic before his ordination. The ſtudy of medicine 
-commencing with that of anatomy, he diligently peruſed Ve- 
ſalius, Fallopius, and Bartholin, oftentimes himſelf. diſſecting 
and attending the public diſſections of profeſſor Nuck. He 


w. fee. xx: next applied himſelf to the fathers of phyſic, beginning with 


_ Hippocrates, and, in their chronological order, reading care- 
_ fully all the Greek and Latin phylicians ; but ſoon finding 
that the later writers were almoſt wholly. indebted to that 
„prince of phyſicians for whatever was valuable in them, he 
. © reſumed Hippocrates, to whom alone in this faculty be 
e devoted himſelf for ſome time, making extracts, and di- 
.«< geſting them in ſuch a manner, as to render thoſe ineſtim 
„ able remains of antiquity quite familiar to him.“ He af- 


Ib. fec. 12. terwards made himſelf acquainted with the beſt modern aus 
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thors, particularly with Sydenham, whom he uſually ſtyled 
the immortal Sydenham. He next applied to chemiſtry, 
which ſo captivated. him, that be ſometimes ſpent days and 
nights ſucceſſively in the ſtudy and proceſſes of this art. He 
made alſo a conſiderable proficiency. in botany ; not-content- 
ed with inſpecting the plants in the phyfic-garden, be 
fought others with fatigue in fields, rivers, &c. and ſometimes 
with danger in almoſt inacceſſible plaggs [thoroughly ex- 
mining what he found, and compatiag im with the deli- 
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BOERHAAVE 


- | Hls progreſs in phyſic hitherto was without any aſſiſtanee 
from lectures, except thoſe mentioned in anatomy, and a few 


dy profeſſor Drelincourt on the theory; nor had he yet any 


thoughts of declining the prieſthood: amidſt mathematical, 
phiſoſophical, anatomical, chemical and medical reſearches, 
he ſtill earneſtly purſued divinity. He went to the univerſity 
of Harderwick in Guelderland, and in July 1693 was creat- 


ed there doctor of phyſick. Upon his return to Leyden, he 


ſtill perſiſted in his deſign of engaging in the miniſtry, but 
found an invincible obſtruction to his intention. lu a paſ- 


ſage boat where he happened to be, ſome diſeourſe was ac- 


cidentally ſtarted about the doctrine of Spinoſa, as ſubverſive 


of all religisn.: and one of the paſſengers, who exerted him 


ſelf moſt, oppoſing to this philoſopher's pretended mathema- 
tical demonſtrations only the loud inveRtive of a blind zeal, 
Boerhzave aſked him calmly, *+ Whether he had ever read 
the works of the author he decried ?“ The orator was at once 
ſtruek dumb, and fired with ſilent reſentment. Another 
paſſenger whiſpered the perſon next him, to learn Boerhaave's 
name, and took it down in his pocket book; and as ſoon as 
he arrived at Leyden, gave it out every where, that Boer- 
haave was become a Spinotiſt. Boerhaave, finding that ſuch 


' prejudices gained ground, thought it imprudent to riſque the 
_ refuſal of a licence for the pulpit, when he had fo fair a pro- 


ſpect of riſing by phyſick. He now therefore applied wholly 


delivered an oration the 18th of May, the ſubje of which 
was a recommendation of the ſtudy of Hippocrates : appre- 
hending that, either through indolence or arrogance, this 
founder of phyſic had been ſhamefully neglected by thoſe 
whoſe authority was likely to have too great weight with the 


. 


ſtudents of medicine. He officiated as a profeſſor, with thelbid, p. 23s 
title of lecturer only, till 1709, when the profeſſorſhip of me- 


dicine and botany was conferred on him; his inaugural ora- 


tion was upon the ſimplicity of true medical ſcience, wherein, 
exploding the fallacies and oſtentation of alchemiſtical and 


metaphyſical writers, he reinſtates medicine on the ancient 


foundation of obſervation and experiments. Ia a few yeats 


— 
5 


he ent iched the er ee ſuch a number of plants, 


that it was'found neceſſary to enlarge it to twice its original 


extent. In 1714, he arrived to the higheſt dignity in the 
 vniverſity,'the rectorſhip; and, at its expiration. delivered an 


oration on the method of obtaining certainty in phyſics. 


Here, having aſſerted our-ignorance of the firſt principles of 


8 2 e * 5 things, 


4 


Commeata- 
to phyſick, and joined practice with reading. In 1701, he nell Boer 


| took the office of lecturer upon the inſtitutes of phylic and oP 
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tdings, and that all our knowledge of their qualities is de- 
rived ftom experiments, he was thence led to reprehend man 


ſyſtems of the philoſophers, and in particular that of Des 
| eee idol of the times. This drew upon him the out- 
rageous invectives of Mr. R. Andala, an orthodox Carteſian 
proſeffor of divinity and philoſophy at Franeker, ho ſounded | 

the alarm, that the church was in danger; and that the in- 
troduction of fcepticiſm, and even [Spinofiſm, muſt be the 
conſequence of undermining the Carteſian ſyſtem by ſuch a 
profeſſed ignorance of the- principles of things: his virulence 

was carried to ſuch a degree, that the governors of the uni- 

verſity thought themſelves in honour obliged (not withſtand- 

ing Boerhaave's remonſtrances to the contrary)-to-infiſt upon 
his retracting his aſperſions. He accordingly made a recant- 

ation, with offers of further ſatisfaQtion : to which Boer- 

| [haave, generouſly replied, that the moſt agreeable ſatisfaQion 

he could receive was/that ſo eminent a divine ſhould have no 
more trouble on his account, In 1728, he was elected of 

the academy of fciences at Paris; and, in 27806 of the- royal 

ſociety of London. In 1718, he ſucceeded Le. Mort in the 
profeſſorſhip of chemiſtry; and made an oration on this ſub- 
Ject, That chemiſtty was capable of cleariag itſelf from its 
commenta - own errors. Auguſt. 172, be Was taken ill and confined 
riolus Boer- to his bed for ſix months with exquiſite arthritic pains ; he 
2. p.36. ſuffefed another violent illneſs in 1727; and being threaten- 
ed with a relapſe in 1729, he found himſelf under a neceſſity 
of reſigning the profeſſorſhips of botany and chemiſtry. This 
gave occaſion to an elegant onstien, in which he recounts 
many fortunate ineidents of his life, and returns bis grateful 
.acknowledgements to thoſe who contributed thereto, Yet 

he was not leſs aſſiduous in his-prtvate labours till the year 

1737, when a difficulty of breathing firſt ſeized him, and af - 
terwards gradually increaſed. Ina ſetter to Baron Baſſand, 


© Dr, Burton'she writes chus of himſelf; „ An impchtbumatien of the lung, 


ute, p. 68. «© which has daily increaſed. for theſe laſt three months, al- 
e moſt fuffocates me upon the leaſt motion; if it ſhould 
„continue to increaſe without breaking, I. muſt fink vader 

it;; if it ſhould. break, the event is Rill-dubious 2: happen 

% what may, why ſhould I be concerned; ſinee it oannot be 

but according-to the will of the Supreme Being, what elſe 

e thould I deſire ? God be praiſed. In the mean time, I am 

„„ not wanting in the uſe of the moſt approved remedies, in 

e order to mitigate the diſeaſe, by promoting maturation, no 

2 ways-anxious about the ſucceſs of them: I/ have-lived to 

: «. upwards of ſixty- eight y cats, and al Fay s Chearful.” Find- 


BOERHAAVE; 


ing alſo unuſual pulſations of the artery in the right ſide of the 
neck, and intermiſſions of the pulſe, he concluded there were 
poly pous concretions between the heart and jungs, with a di- | 
Jatation of the veſſels. Sept. 8, 1738, he wrote his caſe to = 
Dr. Mortimer, ſecretary. of the Royal Society; and for ſome 4.1 
days there were flattering hopes of his recovery; but they | 
ſoom vaniſhed, and he died the 230, aged almoſt ſeventy [A]. 
No proſeſſor was ever attended in public as well as 7 
lectures by ſo great a number of ſtudents, from ſuch different 
and diſtant parts, for ſo many years ſucceſſively: none heard 
a veneration for his perſon, at the 
ed their ſurprize at his prodigious at- 
tainments ; and it may be juſtly affirmed, that none in fo 
private a ſtation ever attratted a more univerſal eſteem. He ö 
amaſſed greater wealth than ever any phyſician in that coun- 9 
try. from the practice of phyſic, which was owing as much at | 
leaſt to the frugality of bis ceconomy, as the largeneſs of his + 4s 
ſees; he was falſely accuſed of penuriouſneſs, for he was li- „ 
beral to the diſtreſt, but without oſtentation: bis manner of 168 
obliging his friends was ſuch, that they often knew not, un- | 
Teſs by accident, to whom they were indebted, In friendſhip 
(ays the writer of his life), he was ſincere, conſtant, and af- p. 54. 
fectionate; he was communicative without conceitedneſs, and 
zealous though diſpaſſionate in contending for truth; ſo un- 
detraction as to ſay, The ſparks of ca- 
„ Jucuny will be e ne on e unleſs yor" 


him without conceivin 
ſame time they expre 


moved was he by 


66 dice een e 


. 4 


ta The Stig: 1 A n of bi 
works, as given by himſelf in the pre- 
face to his © Elementa Chemie.” 
1. * Oratio de commendando Studio 
Hippocratico; An. 1701.“ you Ea 
2. $— de uſu Ratiocinii ch: 
in Hg. 1703. 
„ — qua reporgate Medicine 
fclinafſerivur fimplicitas,* 270g.” 
4 4 de comparando | Certo in. 
Phyſicis. 1715, 


5. de Chemia ſuos errores en- 8 


purgante. 1718. 


6.4% — de Vita & Obitu cl, Ber- 


nardi Albini. 1721.“ 


7. — quam habuit, q Iban, ho- 
neſta mitbone impetrata , 


otanicam 


& Chemicam profefionem publics po- 


nerem. 1729.” 


$, « — ge honore medic), ſervitute, | | 


1731, 444 45s" 
6 lofttutionis Medica Janis annue. 
ee e tos | 
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1 Abele 3 * eu- 
randis Morbis, in uſum doctrinæ do- 
meſticæ. 1709.“ 

4 Index Plantarum in Horto Bani. 
1710 -- 
« Libellus de materia medica, & * 


322. 


riſmis. 1719.“ $ 
«« Index alter 3 quæ in < 
Horto Lugd. Bat. aluntur, 1720.“ 


2 vol. 
4% Epiſtola ad 1 de fabric 


in corpore humanos, 


Attocis nec deſeripti prius morbi 
hiftoria, ſecundum Medic Artis leges 
conſeripta. 4 0 

& Atrocis rariſſimi que Ge hiſtoria 
altera. 1728. 
« Tractatus Medicus de 10 Aphro- 


difiaca, Ee ee edit. 
1725. 0 * . 
by 
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BOERHAAVE: : 


In the latter part of his life his chief pleaſure was retiting 
to his country ſeat, where he had a garden of near eight 
acres, enriched with all the exotic trees and plants he could 
poſſibly procure, that would flouriſh and live in that climate 
and ſoil: ſo intent was he upon ſtocking it with the greateſt 


variety, that he ſtyles a preſent of American ſhrub ſeeds, 


* munera auro cariora,” gifts more e thay gold: and 
that of two cedar trees, regali beate dono, Coe oy | 
happy by a royal benefaction. | oe TE EG 


BOETHIUS or BOETIUS . eee Max- 
Livs ToRQUATvs SEVERIN Us), a proſe as well as poetical 
writer of the ſixth century, born of one of the nobleſt fa- 
milies in Rome. His father dying when he was an infant, 


he was ſent to Athens, where he not only attained to a per- 


fect knowledge of the Greek tongue, but alſo of philoſophy, 


and all other kinds of ſcience. Returning to Rome, he ſoon 
became univerſally eſleemed, and was advanced to the chief 


dignities of his country. In 1523. having remonſtrated with 


great ſpirit againſt the conduct of Theodoric, who began 


every day to exert new inſtances of tyranny, he fell under his | 


reſentment; and ſoon after was accuſed of having carried on 
a conſpiracy with the emperor Juſtin againſt the Goths. 


Theodoric brought the cauſe before the ſenate, where the 


 accuſers producing ſuborned evidence, who exhibited: forged 
letters to Juſtin in the name of Boethius, though abſent, un- 


heard, undefended, he was condemned to death: but the 
king. fearing the conſequence of ſuch injuſtice and inhuma- 
nity, changed his ſentence from death to baniſhment. He 
was baniſhed to Milan, or (as others ſay) confined to Tici- 
num, now Pavia; and all bis friends. forbidden to accompany 
him on his way, or to follow him thither. During his exile, 


He'writ his books of?“ The Conſvlation'of Philofophy,” and 


that upon © The Trinity.“ The year following, or ſomc- 
what latter, according to ſome writers, he was beheaded in 
priſon by the command of Theodoric. The tomb of Boethius 
is to be ſeen in the church of St. Auguſtine at Pavia, W to 
the 1 0 of the chancel, with the following 7 
Mæonia & Latia lingua clatiflimus, & qui + 
Conſul: eram, hic perii, miſſus in exiſium. 5 = | 
Et quid mors rapuit ? Probitas me vexit ad auras;._ 
Et nunc fama viget Maxima, vivit us.. 


-Boethivud: wrote many philoſoph ical works, the greater part 


in the PRES way: but bis W piece,“ De canſolatione 
0 Philoſo- 


e 


1 


ve 


| Philoſ; ophize;” is his chief performance, and has. always been 


den tells us, that queen Elizabeth, after having read it toHift. of Q. 


Latin tongue, and the laſt remains of Roman dignity, Hermes. 
„ may be ſaid to have ſunk in the weſtern world.” The 


founded the king's college in that city about 1 500, ſent for lives of the 


. 8 5 5 


JJ. ͤ VVV ant. og ales, o M.. 


ol the eighteenth book and part of the nineteenth :''the work - 


Scots hiſtorians," next to Buchanan, Boetius has been the 


the authors which he pretends to have ſeen be hereafter 


BOETHIUS,  BOETIUS. 4853 


juſtly admired both for the matter and for the ſtyle. It is a ſup- 
poſed conference between the author and philoſophy, who as a2 
perſon endeavours to comfort him; and is partly proſe, and 
partly verſe. It was Engliſhed by our Chaucer z and Cam- 


mitigate grief, tranſlated it alſo into very elegant Engliſh. Flizabeth. 
A writer of diſtinction obſerved, that with Boethius- the Harris's 


beſt edition of his works is that of Leyden, 1671, in 8vo. 


BOETHIUS, BOECE, or BOEIS (HE TOR), a famous 

Scottiſh hiſtorian, horn at Dundee, in the ſhire of Angus, 

about 1470. After having ſtudied at Dundee and Aberdeen, 

he was ſent to the univerſity of Paris, where he applied to 
philoſophy, and became a profeſſor of it there. Here be 
contracted an acquaintance. with, ſeveral eminent perſons 
particularly with Eraſmus, who kepf a correſpondence with | 
him afterwards, Elphinſton biſhop of Aberdeen, having Mackenzie's 
Boeis from Paris, and appointed him principal. He took for gat Scots 
his collegue Mr. William Hay, and by their joint labour thewriters. 
kingdom was furniſhed with ſeveral eminent ſcholars. Upon 

the death of his patron, he undertook to write his life and 

thoſe of his predeceſſors in that ſee. The work is in Latin, 

and intituled, © Vitz Epiſcoporum Murthlacenſium et Aber- 

« donenfium. Paris 1522, 4to, He begins at Beanus, ' 

the ficſt biſhop, and ends at Gawin Dunbar, who was biſhop - 

when the book was publiſhed. A third part of the work is 
ſpent in the life of Elphinſton, for whoſe ſake it was under- 

taken, He next applied to write in the ſame language the Rp. Nicol- 
« Hiſtory cf Scotland :* the © firſt edition of Which e | 
printed at Paris by Radius Aſcenſius in'1526; which conſiſted z library. 
of ſeventeen books, and ended with the death of James 1; . 

but the next in 1574 was much enlarged, having the addition: 
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was afterwards brought down to the reign of James III. by - 
Ferrerius, a Piedmonteſe. Mackenzie obſerves, that of all 
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moſt cenfured and commended by the learned men who have 
mentioned him. Nicolſon tells us, that in the firſt: ſix P. 447. 
books there are a great many particulars net to be found in 
Fordun or any other writer now extant, and that, * unleſs 
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4 difcovertd,: he will continue to be- ſhrewdly ſuſpected fur 
4. the contriver of almoſt as many tales as Jeoffrey of Mon- 
<« mouth. Hiveigtiteenth' book however is: highly com- 
mended by Ferrerius, who ſays that he has: treated of 
e things there in ſo compretienfive a manner, that he be- 
leres no one could have done it more fully or ſignificantly 
s on the fame ſubject [].“ His ſtyle, ſays another writer, 
h all the purity of Cæſat s, and is ſo nervous both in the 
refections and diction that he ſems to have abſolutely en- 
tered into the gravity of Liyy, and made it his on. n]. 
Eraſmusz who was intimately acquainted with him, ſays, in 
one of his epiſtles, „That he was a man of an extraordinary 
happy genius and of great eloquence [e].“ © He was cer- 
40e tainly,” ſays another writer, “A great maſter of palite learn · 
s ing, well ſkilled in divinity, philoſophy, and hiſtory; but 
8 „ ſomewhat credulous, and much addicted to the belief of 
Mackenzie, « legendary ſtories. Wich regard to his other accompliſh. 
in «ments, he was diſcreet, well- bredz attentive; generous,” 
0 affable, and courteo us 


In quo mis ita ſeribendo con- num verbetumqus ponderibus! its. ger- 
cents eſt, vt gihil plenius avt fignifi- / voſus ut Livianam gravitatem in ſuam 
eee Ten Keri rater eraufuliſe pedieas dt, 
pot cream. Epiſt. deticat. fol. 38% Pellausz lib. i. p. 4 
l Dlins &yles rom. of terſus, wt n Halen ent, Fin v.. dit, 
Scharl puritgtem decoriſſe ; ac ratio - et facundi oris, Epiſt, 1530. 


BOFFRAND (GsMAIR), a celebrated French archi- 
Q, was the ſan of a ſculptor, and of a ſiſter of : the famous 
_ Quittaut; and born at Nantes in Bretagne, 1662. He was 
trained under Harduin Manſarad, who truſted him with con · 
gud ing bis greateſt works. Boffrand was admitted into the 
French academy of architecture in 17009: many princes of 
Bermany choſe him for their architect, and raiſed conſider- 
A gdle edifices upon his plans. His manner of building ap- 
| proached' that of Palladio ; and there was much of grandeur 
in all his deſigns. As engineer and inſpector general of the 
bridges and bighways, he cauſed to be conſtructed a number 
of canals, fluices, bridges, and other mechanical works. 
here is of this illuſtrious architect a curious and uſeful book, 
which contains the general principles of his art; to which is 
added an account of the plans, profiles, and elevations of 
the principal works, which he executed in France and other 
countries. A very gracious idea is tranſmitted to us of this 
priiſt, who js repreſented as of a noble and diſintereſted ſpirit, 
dad of a pleaſing and agreeable manner. He died at Paris, in 
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1755, dean of the academy Jof architecture; firſt engineer 
py | inſpector- general of the bridges and highways, architect 
and adminiſtrator of the general hoſpi tl. 


BOIEEAU, Sieur Ds rREAUx (Nicnor as), a celebrated 
French poet, born at Paris, Nov. 1, 1636. His mother died 
when he was in his infancy, and he loſt his father before he 
was ſeventeen. After he Had finjſhed his philoſophical ſtudies, 
he was perſuaded to ſtudy the law; in which he made a con- 
iderable proficiency, and was admitted advocate, Dec. 4, 
1656. But though he had all the qualifications neceſſary to Des Maize- 
make him a great Ia wyer, yet the profeſſion, dealing ſo much ga life of 
in falſchood and chicanery, did not ſuit the candour and ſince - fes to he 
rity of his difpofirion, for which reaſon he quitted the bar. East 
He has expreſſed his ayerſion to the law in his fifth epiſtle. ee ne 

He now reſolved to ſtudy divinity, and accordingly went dit. 1714. 


X edit. 17 12. 
5 to the Sorbonne; but in a little time he contracted a ſtrong N 
; werſion to this purſuit: for he found, to his aſtoniſhment, the 

moſt important points of ſalvation reduced to empty ſpecula- 
tion, wrapt up in terms of obſcurity, and thereby giving riſe 
: to endleſs difpures. He therefore left the Sorbonne, and !did. 
. zpplied himſelf to the more polite ſtudies, eſpecially to poetry, 
for which his genius was particularly formed; and he ſoon 
1 carried the palm from every poet in France. Ihe ſucceſs, 
which his firſt works met with, is humorouſly hinted at in 
: his epiſtle to his book. 35 ek OS 
4 He wrote ſatires, wherein he expoſed the bad taſte of his 
ine. He was likewiſe extremely ſevere againſt vice and the 
- onupt manners of the age. His pieces gained him vaſt ap- 
na pauſe, but he was blamed for mentioning names [A]. As 
” i incorrect copies of his performances were handed about in 
„ aavpuſcript, and others afcribed to him, of which he was not 
. the author, he therefore got a privilege from the king, and 
rn MD iſbed his works himſelf With regard to his naming of 
0 perſons, he publiſhed à ſatir in his own defence: he wrote 
1 alſo a diſcourſe upon ſatire, wherein he vindicated himſelf by 

. he example of both French and Roman ſatiriſts. In 1669, 

* e inſcribed an epiſtle to the king, upon the peace then late - 

7 [4] The duke of Montaufer ſaid Your freedom will in drowning end in 

0 Ken a paſſon, that Boileau and all time, | „„ 

et 5 8 3 be ſent _ ee And 1 wa to Wr Seine be ſent to my y 

. F as: ao B dis ſatire was written i 3 
. ee eee, ee. e 
„ © 0 fp 
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ly concluded with Spain [e] There is likewiſe a ſmill pro. 
duction of hi, intituled, A Dialogue of the Dead; “ expoſing 
the abſurdity of feveral dramatic pieces and romances, which 
were then in high reputation, The ſucceſs of Lewis in 
Holland, in 1672, furniſhed Boileau with an occaſion of 
addreſſing another epiſtle to his majeſty. The king was | 
great admirer of Boileau's performances; nor was he ſatisfied | 
with only ſignifying his-approbation in private, but likewiſe 
gave a public teſtimony theieof, in the licence granted him 
for publiſhing his works [Dp]. Oct. 1677, Boileau was fixed 
upon by the king to write his hiſtory, in conjunction with 
Racine [E]; and in 1684, he was choſen a member of the 
F rench academy [F]. Boileau's ſatirical pieces. raiſed him 
many enemies: bis © Satire againſt the Women, in parti- 


[Jo Son 


lei Notwithflanding there was n ©. ftances, could not well be written 

pence concluded in 1668, yet the French © till an hundred years after his death, | 
.  Inigeneral wiſhed for a freſh war, Col- © except one could compoſe it only 
dert alone diſſuaded the king from it; “ from inſipid extracts of the. public 
and it was to countenance this great ( news papers, as ſome pitiful writers 
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miniſter's views, that Botjeay wrote 
this epiſtle, wherein he endeavours to 
__ cclebrate the king 


2s w 


& : 


ep. 1. 


Remarques de Broſſeite, ſur 


ta ihe following purpoſe: Whereas 
„our dear and well beloved the Sieur 
© Defpreanx has humbly remonſtrated 
© to us that he has written divers pieces 
„ which he defires to have printed, and 
« likewiſe to reprint his ſatires, the 
_ & Jicence Whereof is expired, if we 
«*<. ſhovld pleaſe to grant him our letters 
of permiſſion for ſo doing: Where- 


« fore, being defirous to encourage the 


, faid Sieur Deſpreaux, and to give to 
«the public, by the reading of his 
« works, the ſame pleaſure' we our- 
„ ſelves received thereby, we have 
«© remitted him to cauſe the ſaid works 


bi ns a peaceable hero, 
and to thew thata king may be a great 
and 'glorious prince in peace as well 


151 The beginning of the licence is 


„ have cone, who ventured. to write 
«that biſtory.“ Oliver's + hiſt, de 
.F Academie France p. 371. Paris edit. 
[] 4 place being vacant of the 
death of Colbert, which happened Sept. 
1683, ſome of the members waited on 
Boileau, and aſked him whether he 
would accept of that place, in caſe the 
academy offered it to bim. Boileau 
received the offer very civilly, but 
declared poſitiveiy that he would not 


petition for it. The gentlemen ac. 
” cordingly propoſed him to the aca- 


_ demy, Fontaine being at the ſame time 
propoſed to ſupply this vacancy : the 
academy being divided betwixt theſe 
two great men, and ſeveral of the mem- 
bers piqued at finding their names in 
Boileau's Satires, the majority of voices 
fell to Fontaine, I he king was not 

/ pleaſed with the preference given to 
this gentleman and, when the de 
puties of the academy, according to 


«ro be; rinted, &. + "enftom, waited on the king for his 
l] The public however never had; approbation of their choice, he diſmiſſed 
this work which they expe ed from them without an anſwer, and went to 
Boileau and Racine. Valinccurt writes the ſiege of Luxemburg without decar- 
thus to the abbot Olicet upon this ing his mind, During this interval 
ſubiect. 4 Mefheurs Defpreaux and” Beron-, a-privy conntetlor, and a mem- 
« Racine, having for ſome time-encea- ber of the French aczdemy, died; 
« .youred ta write that biſtory, bon whereupon the academy immediately 
« found that ſuch a work did not at.all choſe Boiliay to ſucce-d him, and the 
« ſuit their genius; and beſides they 1 king appgoving their choice, confirmed 
© juſtly thought, that the hiſtory of at the fame time Fontaine's election, 
& (ch a prince as the late king, was DProufſette, Ouv. de Boileau, tom. i.) 
« fllcd with ſo many and great circum- 73, 74» „„ mer ROT 15 
| cula 


. BOILEATY 
cular, 1 talked of, and occaſioned: aredt; .clamour [ 01. ; 


7 Having been attacked by the authors of a journal printed at 

1 Trevoux, he made repriſals on them in ſome Epigrams, | 
n and in his Satire againſt Equivocation.” In 1701, he was 

f elected penſionary of the academy of inſcriptions and medals, 
2 which place he filled with honour till 1705, when, being 
d grown deaf and infirm, he deſired and obtained leave to re- 


ſe ien. He quitted the court, and fpenc the remainder of his 
m life in quiet and tranquillity amongſt a few ſelect friends. He | 
ed died March 2, 1711, aged 74. 
th Bruyere, in his ſpeech to the 8 Gy ſpeaking | 
he of Boileau as a writer, ſays, * that he excels Juvenal, comes 
im « up io Horace, ſeems to create the thoughts of another, and. 
ti- « to make whatever he handles his own. He has, in what he 
« borrows from others, all the graces of noveltyand inven- 
= „tion: his verſes! ſtrong and harmonious, made by genius, 
75 though wrought with art,: will be tead even when the lan- 
vic “ guage is obſolete, and will be the laſt ruins of it.“ But hisPreface to 
ne eme has not been conſined to his own country: he has been! 0 
mY: no leſs praiſed. by other nations. Baron Spanheim has be tian' Em- 
edit, towed very high encomiums on him. Lord Shafteſbury Callsperors, p. S 
gs him <a noble ſatiriſt, Who applied his eriticiſm with juſt ſe. Charscterſ- 
ept. tics, vol. i. 
ed on & verity even to his oτn works. Dr. Warton, the ingenious p. 218. 
r be E zuthor of „ An Eſſay on the writings and genius of Pope, vol. iii. 280, 
ROY ſpeaking of Bqileau's . Art of Poetry,” ſays it is the beſt com- 
„dur polition of that kind extant. The brevity of his precepts,” : 
d not WW ſays this writer, „ enlivened by proper imagery, the juſtneſs of 
, his metaphors, the harmony of bis numbers, as far as... 
e me . Alexandrine lines will admit, the exactneſs of his method, 
he « the perſpicuity of his remarks, and the energy of his ſtyle, 
men. . al duly. conſideted, may tender this opinion not unteaſon- 
mes in „able. It is to this work he owes his immortality, which 
voices BW was of the higheſt utility to his nation, in diffuſing a juſt, 
n "to WF way of baniſhi f 6 
2-0 y 0 nnen ue NT Gs $01 "ng; SEP. decien of 
he de of F 
ing do [6] Balkans in an einen 10 Keats ny 5 that not a word 3 18 
for his prefixed to this piece, makes a ſort of ** eſcaped me, which can give offence 
ſmilled ppnlogy to the ladies, for the liberty he 1c to modeſty; wherefore l hope | ſhall ' 
went to taken in painting their vices 3 © All} & eafily obtain my pardon; and that 
declare ' the pictores 1 have drawn,“ tays he, „ the ladies will not te more ſhucked 
nterval, ' are ſo general, that, far from. being at my preaching againſt their faults 
a ment- raid of offending the ladies, it ia „ in this ſatire, than at the fatires the | 
died i don their approbation and curioſity, ( preachers make every day againſt the 
jediately \ that | ground my greateſt hopes of 6 ſame faults from the pulpit.” See te 
and the ſucceſs, One thing, at leaft, 1 am Engliſh (ranllarioh of bis d 88 e 1. 
onfirmec lure they will commend me 'for, * 5 5885 . e e 6 
2 which i i 16 Oe” mens this de- vs, 17 ot 
m. 
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Ares the 410 ala witz and introducing a! general) rafts RPO manly: 
8 of ce ſimplicity of the Ing: on . e en bal 


they hinted at ſeveral 22 which 


t the greateſt part of the 7 ſo 15 four volumes, and” wits” 


at Von. in France, 1328. Ha  publiflied+ ſeveral: col- 


de Roman antiquities; He Rad s violent paſſion for this 
...__ Nudy; he drew plans of all the ancient monuments in Italy, 
and viſited all the antiquities of the iſles of Corfu, Cepbalo- 


| proceeded to Syrie, had he not been preuented by a dangerous 
- - fever, which ſeiaed him at Methone. © Upon his return to 
his own country, he was appointed tutor to the ſons of An- 


led into Germany and Italy, He bad left at Montbeliard 


his antiquities which he had been collecting with ſo much te 
pains, and was fo unlucky as to loſe them all, when the 0 


he himſelf had retired; but as it was publicly known that he 
intended to publiſh a large collection of antiquities, there 
were feat to him from all parts wat ſkerches and draughts 


alſo the lives of many famous perſons, with their portraits 


the ſecond and third in 1598; and the fourth in 1509. Hi 


py ; 


1 A” 


96.1 formed His'taſts;” | * 
Phere have been many! evition of Beilean's:works ; bug! 


that publiſhed by Broſſotte; with: hors marr nm ety, 


is the-moſt famous f]. 
SD „ 2375 5 400 Oy.” OE 

a A er 8 Bei. | a „ Peri, 
zeau were become unintelligible, becauſe . Bfaſſette was undoubtedly | 
per perſon to write ſuch a 
moſt readers were ignorant or bad — Rory, ad he had kept a+ cloſe | 
forgot. Heme alſo many perſons; 93 with; Boileau for above 
whoſe lives and actiont were uoknown twelve years, This 115 conſiſts of 
Printed at 


e grunt OY hy nee 176 4 
N b. „ 
- BOISSARD ohm a — 3 ry, bon 


lections, which are of grear uſe to ſuch as would underſtand 


via, and Tant. He went alſo to the Morea, and would have 


6 "I, os > Gow we anon 


thony de Vienne, baron de Clervant, with whom be travel · 


ople of Lorraine ravaged Franehe Compte. He had none 
Jofe eft except thoſe which he had aſpartic to Metz, where 


of old monuments. By this means-he was enabled to favour 
the public with his work, entitled, De Romane urbis To- 
c pographia et Antiquitate.” | It conſiſts of four volumes in 
folio, which are enriched with ſeveral prints. He publiſhed 


This work, intituled, „Theatrum vitæ humanæ, is divided 
into four parts, in 470. : the fieſt printed at Frankfort, 1597 


treatiſe, De divinatione et magicis Præſtigiis,“ was no 
printed till after his death, which happened at Metz, Od 
30, 1602. There have been two editions of it, one at Hi 
bau in 161 1 410. ; another at — in 1625 "I 


He wrote alſo a book of Epigrams, Elegies, and Letters ; Martinus 
but theſe are not 40 much eſteemed | as hie oihar perform- Sener: 
ces, VVV FO 11 
A 3 bak „% „% „˙« MM bro 41, tom. i. e, 76. 1 
BCGLENYN (Aung), avife of Henry VIII. king of 'Eng- f i 
in this country, was the daughter of Sit Thomas Boleyn, + i 
and born in 1507. She was carried into France at ſeven 
cars of age by.-Henry VIII, ſiſter, who was wife of Lewis 
II: nor did ſhe return into England, when that Queen re- 
tired thither after the death of: her: huſband ; but ſtaid in the 
ſervice of queen Claudia, the wife-of Francis, I. andafter the 
death of that, priaceſs, went to the ducheſs of Rlengaon. The Burnet's 
year of her teturn is nat well (known: ſome will haue it to 3 
| have been in 757, others in 1525. Thus muchlis certaiff, vol. i, b. its 
that ſhe was. mid of honour to queen Catherine of Spain, . 
Henry VIII's firſt- wife; and that the king fell extremely in 
love with her. She behaved herſelf with ſo much art and 
addreſs, that, hy refuſing to ſatisfy his paſſion; ſhe brougkt 
bim to think of matrying ber: and the king, :deceivediy 
ber into. a perſuaſion that he ſhould never enjoy her 4 
ou he made her his wie, was induced to ſet on foot the affair 
of his divorce avith: Catherine, which at laſt +was'executed 
with .great-ſolemnity ;and-form. »A eelebrated author @b- 
ſerves, - that“ That, which would have been very praiſe- Bayle's 
« worthy .on another oceaſion, Was Anne Boleyn's chief Pick. art. 
« erime: ſinee her refuſing to comply with an amorous king, * 
1 the ©. unleſs he: would divorce «his wife, Was a much more enor- 
none mos crime, than to have been his concubine. A coneu- 
where bine, ſays he, nuld not have dethroned a queen, nor 
nat he « taken her crown or her huſband from ber; whereas the 
there © crafty: Anne Boleyn, by pretending to be chaſte and ſeru- 
zugt © pulous, aimed only at the uſurpation of the throne, and 
favour © the excluſion of Catherine of Arragon, and her:davghter, 
s To-“ from all the honours due to them. E 
nes in In the mean time, Henry could pot:;procure a divoree from 
bliſnedſ the Pope; which, we know, made: him reſolve at length to. 
trait Liſown bis authority, and to fling off his yoke. "Nevertheleſs 
divided de married Anne Boleyn privately upon the th of Novem- 
1597 ber 1532, without Waiting any longer for | a: releaſe from 
High Rome ; and, as ſoon · as he perceived: that his mew: wife wes 


Rer. Roman. 
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„as no with child, he made his marriage public. He cauſed Anne Burnet, &c: 
Boleyn to be. declared queen of. England on Eaſter · eve 35942 - - 

at Ha ud to be | crowned the. firſt of June following. 'She:was 

ought to bed, «upon.the;-7th.of September, of. a * 
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who was afterwards queen Elizabeth; and continued to be 
much beloved by the king, till the charms of Jane Seymout 
dad fired that prince's heart in 1536. Then his love for his 
wife was changed into violent hatred: he believed her to be 
Burnet, &c. unchaſte, and cauſed het to be impriſdned and tried. She 
8 as indiQed of high treaſon, for that ſhe had procured her 
brother and other four to lie with her, which they had done 
often; that ſhe had ſaid to them, that the king never had 
her heart, and had ſaid to every one of them by themſelves, 
that ſhe loved him better than any perſon whatever, which 
„ was to the ſlander of the iſſue that was begotten between 
the king and her. And this Was treaſon according to the 
e ſtatute made in the 26th year of this reign; ſo that the 
law, which was made for her and the iſſue of her marriage, 
is now made uſe of to deſtroy her.“ She was condemned 
to be either burnt or beheaded ; and ſhe underwent the 
latter, on the 9th of May 1536. The right reverend author 
of the Hiſtory of the Reformation“ relates ſome very re- 
markable things of her behaviour during the time of her im- 
priſonment, and a little before her execution. When ſhe 
was impriſoned; ſhe is ſaid to have adted very different parts; 
ſometimes ſeeming devout and ſhedding abundance of tears, 
and then all of a ſudden breaking out into a loud laughter, 
A few hours before her death, ſhe ſaid, that the executioner 
was very handy; and beſides, that ſhe had a very ſmall neck: 
at the ſame time feeling it with her hands, and laughing 
©. heartily, However, it is agreed that ſhe died with great te 
ſolution, taking care to ſpread her gown about her feet, that 
ſhe might fall with decency; as the poets have related of 
- Polyxena, and the hiſtorians of Julius Czſar. 
.- Roman: catholic writers have taken all occaſions to rail 
at this unhappy woman, as well through vexation at tic 
ſchiſm which ſhe occaſioned, as for the ſake of defaming are 
diſhonouring queen Elizabeth by this means; and they have 
triumphed vehemently, that, in the long reigm of that queen 
no endeavours were uſed to juſtify her mother. But either 
queen Elizabeth or her miniſters are greatly to be admirec 
for prudence in this reſpect; ſince it is certain, that Anne 
Boleyn's juſtification could never have been carried on, with 
out diſcovering many things, which muſt have been extreme] 
ptejudicial to the queen, and have weakened her right, in 
- Head of eftabliſhing it. For though the repreſentations e 
the Papiſts are in no wiſe to be regarded, yet many thing 
, might have been ſaid to the diſadvantage of her mothe 
. without tranſgreſſing the laws of true hiſtory: as, that h 
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was a woman gay even to immodeſty, indiſereet in the li- 
berties ſhe took, and of an irregular and licentious beha- 


8 viour. | : $5 
hk BOLSEC (JEROME), a proper example to ſhew the va- 


cumſtances are ſufficieot to make the fate of a ſcoundtel equal 
to that of the greateſt men, and the moſt brutiſh follies as 


* | much reſpected as the fineſt productions of human wit. This I: 
_ man's whole merit was inventing abominable lies and abſuf- | 
een! dities againſt the firſt Reformer SIN the ſixteenth century 3 and 9 
de dy tis means ſupplying Popiſh miſſionaries with matter of i 
the hs againſt them, he was often quoted, and became 
1 He was a Carmelite of Paris; who, having preached ſome- i 
ten bot freely in St. Bartholomew's church, forſook his order, | if 
his and fled into Italy. He ſet-up for a-phyſician, and married: Bees in vita | 
10 but ſoon after did ſomething or other for which he was driven Win.. oy 
the away, He ſet up afterwards in Geneva as a phyſician; but, fl | 
1 he not ſucceeding in that profethon, he went over to divinity. | 1 
Ante At firſt he dogmatized privately on the myſtery of predeſti- WA 
(cars vation, according to the principles of Pelagius ; and atier- i; 
ner wards had the boldneſs to make à public diſcourſe againſt the bY 
5 tied received opinion. Upon this, Calvin went to fee him, and Hh 
cenſured him mildly. Then he (ent for him to his houſe, g 


neck: 
ghing 
at re 
„ that 
ed of 


and endeavoured to reclaim him from his error: but this did 
not hinder Bolſec from delivering in public an inſulting diſ- 
courſe. againſt the decree of eternal predeſtination. Calvin 
was among his auditors: but, hiding himſelf in the crowd, 
was not ſeen by Bolſec, which made him the bolder. As 
ſoon as Bolſec had ended his ſermon, Calvin ſtood up, and 


- N > 
k 4% ? * 
* 1 1 


nity and futility of fame: ſince it will ſhew, that ſome cir- . 


> confuted all he had been ſaying. He anſwered, overſer, ibid. 
ag 210 and confounded him, ſays Beza, with ſo many teſtimonies 
nad from the word of God, with ſo many paſſages, chiefly 
ee from St. Auguſtine; in ſhort, with ſo many ſolid argue 
eithel ments, that every body was miſcrably aſhamed for him, 
gute * except the brazen-faced monk himſelf.” This was not 
Ann al: a magiſtrate, who was preſent in that aſſembly, called 

, with him a ſeditious fellow, and ſent him to priſon. The cauſe _ 
he mel vas diſcuſſed very fully ; and at laſt, with the advice of the 


dwiſs churches, the ſenate of Geneva declared Bolſec con- 


wie vided of ſedition and Pelagianiſm; and as ſuch baniſhed 
t him from the territory of the Republic, on n4in of being 
motke whipped if he ſhould return thither, This was done in 


that 1551. He retired into a neighbouring place, which de- 
| ; TOM e ended 
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8 the title of a book, which he cauſed o be printed then at 


= only to be branded: with. the Klower de: Lune, his biſhop hav- tor 


+ pended on the-canton of Bern, and raiſed a great deal of dif: 
 4wrbance/there. He boldly accuſed Calvin af making God 


cauſed himſelf io be deputed-to them, :and:pleaded | bis. cauſe 
get. a determination upon his dodtrine, -whetber-itavas true or 


Tiled to the ehureh of Geneva: but the perſecution that aroſe 


2 moſt flaming meal ageinſt the Reformed. He changed bis 


| Kory was publiſhed in 11577, {hich nas [forty-throe peat 


the author of ſin. Calvin, to prevent the impreſſions .whicti 
ſuch complaints might make upon the gentlemen of Bern, 


before them. He was ſo fortunate; that though be could not 


falſe, yet Bolſec was: ordered to quit the country, 

He returned to France, and applied hiaiſelf to the Pro- 
teſtants 3 firſt at Paris, afterwards at Orleans. Ne ſhe wed a 
great deute to be promoted: to · the miniſtty, and ic · be recon- 


againſt the P toteſtanis, made him re ſolvei to dale up his fit 
religion, and the practice of phyſic. He went und. ſettled at 
Autun, , and preſtitused his, wife to the £anons: of ithat place; 
and, to ingtatiste biniſelf the mote with the P apiſts, exerted 


chabitation often: he lived: at Lyons in 15d, as appears by 


Paris, againſt; ra. He nied not logg after: Mor he was · dot 
living in 1885. The bak joſt mentioned is intituled, | 
« The Hiſtory: of the Life, Dog tine, and iBehaviour of 
„% Theedorus:Bexa, called the iſpeRable ;grent miniſter of 
% Geneva. This, was preceded (by the . Hiſtory of the 
« Life, Actioss, Doftrine,, Canſtancy, and Death of John c 
%% Calvin, berctofere miniſter of Geaevar which was a 
Printed at Lyons in 1577. Bath theſe hiſlories are alto- t 
gether unworthy: of -czettit, as well hecauſe they are written 0 
Dy an author tall of reſentment, as becauſe they contain h 
faQts.notoriouly falſe. Foravhat ſhall we thinkiof an biſto- Wl 
ian, Who hes; the effromesy 40 ſay, , that Calvinavas con- 
victed of -theuſin againſt nature at Noyon, and condemned 95 


ing interceded for the moderating his puniſhment? This 


after Caltim left Nayon. Cabin, in open war wich, all the 10 
anonks,and;ecclefiaſtics, always with ſwond in hand either to 
attack them, or defend himſelf; Galvin, .amhogoccaſioned i 
ãuch irreparable loſſes: to the church of Rome, auas not a man ing 
4n: whoſe; favour ;the ſentence ofthe Flawerade : Luce. would BY bo 
have :heen ſuppreſſad for ſorty three yeats together. Imme· Wil 10 
diately on the beginning of his miniſtry:at Genova, it would 


have been publiſned in the maſt authentic and legal fom ; bo 
it would t bave been tranſlated into all languages, and poſtel beg 
up at every corner of the/ſtreets. Art Bolſeri has told this ma 
= Bd 5 5 . $i ; 4 5 a e an 
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dt many other lies equally obvious: for which, though the | 
meaneſt and moſt wortbleſs fellow in the world, he has found . 


N * 
2 
. 
—— > van 


a party to honour and cry him up. 


- BOLTON or BOULTON (EpmunD), an ingenious 
Engliſh antiquary, who lived in the beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth century. His moſt conſiderable work is intituled, 
„Nero Cæſar, or Monarchie depraved;“ an hiſtorical work, 
dedicated to the duke of Buckingham, lord admiral, printed 
at London 1624, folio, It is adorned with ſeveral curious 
and valuable medals, and divided into fifty-five chapters, in 
ſome of which. are introduced very curious obfervations. In 
the 24th and 25th he pives a particular account of the revolc 
in Britain againſt the Romans, under the conduct of Boadi- 
cea, which he introduces with a.recapitulation of Britiſh 
affairs from the firſt entrance of the Romans under Julius 
Cæſar, till the revolt in the reign of Nero. The bale in 
which Boadicea was defeated he ſuppoſes to have been faught 
on Saliſbury plain, between two woods; aud that Boadicea 
waz buried in this plain, and Stene-henge or Stonage erected 
for her monument. In chapter 36th, he treats of the Eaſt- | 
India trade in Nero's time, which was then carried on by 
the river Nile, and thence by caravans over land to the _ 
Red Sea, and thence to the Indian ocean; the ready coin 
carried yearly from Rome upon this account, amounting, | 
according to Pliny's computation, to above three hundted 
thouſand pounds ſterling, and the uſual returns in December 
or January yielding, in clear gain, an hundred fot one, Be- 
ſides this he wrote ſeveral other works [A], | 
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l]. The life of king Henry II. 3. © Hypercritica, or a rule of ju4: e- 
in order td have been inſerted in © ment for writing or reading our hiſ- 
Speed's Chronicle; but as he favoured * tories.” This piece was publiſhed 
too much the haughty behaviour of by Dr. Anthony Hall, at the end of Ni- 
Thomas Becket, another life was written © colai Triveti annalium continuatio, 
by Dr. Borcham. + & © Qxon. 1722 B8vo, and other littl 

2, % The Elements of Armories, things never publiſhed. RT, We 


i 8 


London. 1610,“ 4. 


BONA (Jotty), a cardinal, famous fer piety and learn- 
ing, was deſcended from an ancient and noble family, and 
born at Mondovi, a ton in Piedmont, upon the 10th Oct. 
1609. He was devoted to ſolitude, and had a contempt of 
the world from his infancy. At fifteen years of age, he be- 
took himſelf to a monaſtety near Pignerol, belonging to. the 
begging friats of the order of St, Bernard; and in 1631 was 
made general of his order. Cardinal Fabio Chigi, who was 
VVV 1! „ 
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was the author of ſeveral things himſelf,.. chiefly written in 
the devotional way, which were much eſteemed, and have 
been tranſlated moſt of them into French. Bona died, 28 

he had lived, with the greateſt tranquillity and piety, 


tor, cardinal, and faint of the church of Rome, was born in 
Tuſcany, 1221. He was admitted into the order of St. 


in England; but Bonaventure refuſed it as earneſtly, 2 
others uſually ſeek ſuch ſart of things. After the death 0 
Clement, the ſce of Rome lay vacant almoſt three years, the 


- BONA. 


_ ., Bona's great friend, and in 1655 choſen Pope under the name 
of Alexander VII. would baye had him to have continued in 
this office, and uſed ſome, means to prevail with him: but 


Bona preſſed fo earneſtly to be diſcharged, that the Pope at 
length ſuffered bim to reſign it. He did it however upon! 
this condition, that Bona ſhould not depart from Rome; and 

in order to reconcile bim to it, gave him ſeveral conſiderabe 


places. Clement IX. continued him in theſe places, con- 
ferred upon him new ones, and made a cardinal of him in 
November 1669. This pontiff dying ſoon after, many 
people wiſhed that Bona might ſucceed: him in the holy (ce: 
and i certain Jeſuit made the following epigram upon the 

occaſion: | ; 


 Grammaticz leges plerumque- eccleſia ſpernit : 
Forte erit, ut liceat dicere Bona papa. 
Vana ſolœeiſmi ne te conturbet imago: 

Effet papa bonus, {fi Bona papa foret. 


The learned know that theſe lines cannot be tranſlated; 
and therefore, we hope, the Engliſh reader will excuſe ir, 


In the mean time Bona was not elected Pope; which how- 


ever could be no mortification to a man . wholly, given up to 
ſtudy and devotion. He was very learned; held a. corre- 
ſpondenee with molt of the Jiterati in Europe, and was ſome- 


times at the pains of reviſing and cortecting their works. He 


aged 65. 


— 


3 BONAVENTURE (Jous FipauzaA), a celebrated doc- 


Francis, about 1243; ang ſtudied divinity at the univerſity 
of Paris, it is ſaid, with ſo much ſucceſs, that at the end of 
ſeven years he was thought worthy to read public lectures 
upon the ſentences. He was created doctor in 1255, and 
the year after appointed general of his order. He. governed 
with ſo much zeal and prudence, that he perfectly reftored 
the diſcipline of it, which had been greatly neglected. Pope 
Clement IV. nominated him to the arehbiſhoprick of York 


| 8 cardinal 


Q — or. my A a erent, a tt a” 


od. 


BONAVENTURE, 


#% - 


tdi not . able to agree among themſelves, who 
ſhould be Pope. They came at length, however, to à moſt 
ſolemn: engagement, to leave the choice to Bonaveriture ; 
and to elect whoever he ſhould name, though it ſhould de 
even himſelf. Bonaventure named Theobald, atctideacan of 
Liege, Who was at that time in the Holy Land, and who 
took the title of Gregory X. By this Pope he was fade a 


catdinal and biſhop of Alba; and appointed to affift at a ge- 


neral counell, which was held at Lyons ſoon after. He died 
. there ia 1274, and was magnificently and honourably con- 


dutted-to his gtave; the Pope and whole council attending, 15 
and the cardinal Peter of arantais, afterwards Pope Inno- 


cent V. making his funeral oration. - Sixtus IV. mae a faint 
of him in 1492; and Sixtus V. a doctor in 1388. Bellar- 


mine has pronounced Bonaventure-a perſon dear to God and 


men; which is nothing near to be wondered at ſo much, as 
that Luther ſhould call him “ vir præſtantiſſimus, a moſt ex- 
cellent man. His works were printed at Rome in 1588, in 
eight volumes folio. Excepting his commentary upon the 
maſter 'of the ſentences; they are chiefly upon pious and 
myſtical ſubjects, and ave es him the name of 225 Se- 
raphic doctor. 


+ 95 


BONAVENTURE of + Padua, A She bord in that 
city 1332, and deſcended from a noble and inuftrious family. 
He ſtudied divinity at Paris, where he diſtinguiſhed- himſelf 
by his uncommon parts and application. He was of the 
order of St. Auguſtin; of which lie was made general in 
1377. Pope Urban VI. gave him a cardinal's cap the year 
after; whieh 1 ging bim to ſtand up for the rights of the 


cbureh againſt Francis de Carrario of Padua, that petty 


monarch èontrived to have him murdered. He was diſpatched 


with the ſhot of an· arrow, as he was paſſtag St. Angelo's 
- bridge at Rome, in 1386; and the manner of his death gave 
decalion to the following Latin diſtich, which cannot be 
ttanllated ſo as to be intel! ligible to an Engliſh reader: 


Qua BONA an cupide ceelo VENTURA rogabasy | 
la te livoris\mifla fagitta dedit. TY 


1 Hoip was ate. author of - ſeveral wotks : as, ©* 88 
* upon the Epiſfles of St. John and St. James, Lives of the 
Saints, Sermons,-Speculum Mari, &c.”” He had a 


125 and intimate ft iendſhip with the celebrated .Pelkrarch, 
whoſe funeral oration he . in the ear 1 5 
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BOND (Jonn), a celebrated commentator and gramma- 
rian, born in Somerſeiſhire 1550. He was educated at Win. 
_ Cheſter ſchool, and in 1569 was entered a ſtudent at New 
College in Oxford, where he became highly eſteemed for 
dis academical learning. In 1579, he took the degree of 
. maſter of arts; and foon after the warden and fellows of his 
college appointed him maſter of the free-ſchool of Taunton 
in Somerſetſhite. Here he continued many years, and {-ve. 
K O ral of his ſcholars became eminent both in church and ſtate, 
Athen. Being at length, however, tired with the fatigue of this irk- 
—— ſome employment, he turned his thoughts to the ſtudy of 
phyſic, and practiſed it with great reputation. He died at 
TLaunton the 3d of Auguſt 1612, and was buried in the 
- Chance] of the church, with the following epitaph over 

his grave: EL OE or i 
| Qui medicus doctus, prudentis nomine clarus, 

__ Eloquii ſplendor, Pieridumque decus, 
Virturis cultor, pietatis vixit amicus, _ 
Hic jacet in tumulo; ſpiritus alta tenet; 

Mr. Bond has left “ Annotationes in Poëmata Quintit 
* Horatii, Lond. 1606,“ 8vo. Han. 1621, 8vo. His Per- 
© ſius“ was not printed till two years after his death, in 8vo, 
under the following title, Auli Perfii Flacci Satyræ ex, 

« cum poſthumis commentariis Johannis Bond.” Mr. 
Wood is of opinion that, beſides theſe, he wrote ſeveral} 
other pieces, which were never publiſhed. 


*  BONET (TxrxzorniLvs), a famous medicinal writer, 
born at Geneva 1620. He took his degree in phyſie in-1643, 
after he had gone through moſt' of the famous univerlities. 
He was for ſome time phyſician to the duke of Longueville, 
and kill in bis profeſſion got him conſiderable practiee; but, 
being ſeized with an exceſſive deafneſs, was obliged to retire 
from buſineſs. In this retirement he found leiſure to collect 
all the obſervations he had made. during a practice of forty 
years. 1. The firſt work he publiſhed was, Pharos Me- 
& dicorum, &c,” It conſiſts of practical cautions extracted 
chiefly from the works of Ballonius; and he notes many errors 
which prevailed amonzſt the generality of phyſicians. He 
gave another edition of it with many additions. It was allo 
Printed at Geneva 1687, under the title of Labyrinth 
„Medici Extricati, &c.” 2. In 1675 he publiſhed ““ Pro- 
„ dromus Anatomiæ practice, five. de abditis morborum 
* caults, &c.“ This piece is part of the following, inn 
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tuled, 


— — 


e 5 * % "OY 3 
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tuled, 3. « gepulchretum ſive anatomia practica ex cada - 
6 veribus morbo denatis.” He hath collected in this work 


Wy great number of curious obſervations upon the diſeaſes of 
obe head, breaſt, belly, and other parts of the body, 4. 
T0 « Mercurius Compitalius, five index medico-praQicus per 
iton 


« deciſiones, cautiones, &c. Geneva, 1682,” fol, 5. Me- 


"Vee « dicina Sententrionalis collatitia, Geneva,” fol. in two 
late, volumes; the firſt publiſhed in 1684, and the ſecond in 
irk⸗ 1686. It is a collection of the beſt and moſt remarkable ob- 
Foa tions in phy ſic which had been made in England, Ger- 
* many and Denmark, which our author has reduced into cer- 


« conſiliis.“ 8. „ Jacobi Rohaulti Tractatus Phyſicus e 
„ Gallico in Latinum verſus. Geneva, 1675, 8vo. .. 

old Dr. Bonet died of a dropſy the 29th of March, 1689. | 
Per- | | 
8v0, 


- ſex, Century, was born in Italy, near the lake di Garda; but we 


Mr, eo not know in what year, He was three years ſecretary to 
„ein- Bari at Rome; but loſt the fruits of his ſervices by 


riter, ef tbat employment. When he was recovered, be 


Fog his fortune by other means. He continued a good while in 


eville, 
) but, 
retire 


vent to Padua, and then to Genoa; where he read public 


ollet me likewite upon his Rhetoric; and, ſucceeding well in it, 
forty ran ſcholars flocked to learn good literature from him. His 
Me- ſeputation increaſed daily, ſo that the republic of Genoa 
raced nde him their hiſtoriographer, and aſſigned him a very good 
errors penſion for that office. He applied himſelf laboriouſſy to 
fe ompoſe the annals of that ſtate, and publiſhed the five firſt 
as alſo books; by which, ſpeaking too freely and too ſatitically of 
Frintbine families, he created himſelf enemies, who reſolved to 
pro- uin him. They cauſed it to be laid to his charge, that, in- 
dorumeated by an jnordinate paſſion for a very handſome youth, 


tain heads, according to the ſeveral parts of the human body. 
b.“ Polyalthes, five Theſaurus Medica Practieus ex qui- 
# buſlibet rei. medicæ ſcriptoribus congeſtus, &c. Gene- 
« va, 1691,“ in fol, 3 vols. 7. Theodori Turqueti de © 
« Maerne Tractatus d- Arthritide, una cum ejuſdem aliquot 


BONFADIUS (Jawzs), a very polite writer of the 16th 


the death of his maſter. He then ſerved cardinal Glinucci 

in the ſame capacity; but long ſickneſs made him wage ny 
ound 

imſclf ſo diſguſted with the court, that he reſolved to ſeek - 


be kingdom of Naples, but, ſpringing no game there, he 


ures on Ariſtotle's Politics. He was ordered to read 
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| ini is ſcholar, he gratified his unnatural inclinations with him: 
tuled, id there being witneſſes to convict him of it, he was con» 
med to be burnt. Some bave ſuſpected Bonfadius to have 
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V:'  BONFADIUS: 
deen innocent, and that the ſole cauſe of his perſecution was 


the caſe. The generality, of writers have. agreed, that 
Bonfadius was guiltyz yet are of opinion, that he had 
never been accuſed, if he had not given offence by ſomething 
elſe. ' It is remarkable, that the famous Boccalini-has blamed 
Boccalin. Bonfadius for his folly and imprudence, in touching the 
; $80587: Characters of potent families, and has made him to be juſtly 
man knows the maxims of prudence better than he can prac- 
tiſe them; for it is univerſally believed, that Boccalini him- 

ſelf loſt his life for having ſpoken too freely againſt Spain. 
Bonfadius was executed jn 1560. Upon The day of his 
xecution, he wrote a note to John Baptiſt Grimaldi, to teſtify 


promiſes have been often made; but we have never heard that 


hew Bonfadius, who is perhaps the Peter Banfadius, author of 
ome verſes extant in the Gareggiamento poetico del con- 


into eight parts, and printed at Venice in the year 1611. 


poems, of James Bonfadius, the ſubjeR of this article. 


ö;³⁵ icas ofa be OA 5 5 
BONFINIUS (Ax rRHONV), an hiſtorian of the fifteenth 


him to his court. Wee paig his reſpects to him at Rees, 
a few days before t 


garic. dec. iv. 


L 7. preſented him with his tranſlations af Hermogenes and Hero- 


collection of epigrams to the young prince, John Corvin, to 
which there is added a preface, The king read his pieces 
with-great pleaſure, and diſtributed them among his courtiers 
in high terms of approbation. -Heg wovld . not. allow him to 


gdeeſirous that he: ſhould follow him in his army. He em- 


| doprdipgly ſer gbout ir before the dearb of gb. prinsog/bur i 
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gent, i, c.36,puniſhed on that account: hut, as Mr. Bayle well obſerves, a 


century, born at Aſcoli in Italy, Mathias Carvin, king of 
Hungary, having heard of his abilities and learning, ſent far 


Z re that prince made his public entry into 
de i, Vienna. At his firſt audience, as he himſelf tells us, he 


dian, and his genealogy of the Corvins, which he dedicated 
to his mejeſty; and two other, works addreſſed to the queen, 
one of Which treated of virginity and conjugal chaſtity, and 
the other a hiſtory of Aſcoli. He had dedicated alſo a little - 


. ' 


— 


the freedom of his pen: but that does not ſeem to have been 


is gratitude to the perſons who had endeayoured to ſerve him, 
and promiſed to inform them, how he found himſelf inthe 
other world, if it could be done without frightening them. Such 


any of them were performed. He recommended to them his ne- 


e fuſo Academico ordito.” It is a collection of verſes, divided 


There are extant ſome ſpeeches, letters, Latin and Italian 


return to Italy, but detained him with 3 good. penſion, being 
lloyed.. þian to write the biſtory of the Huns, and Bonfinius 


1 / de NS, or obs 


* 


BONFINIUS 
Was by order of king Uladiſlaus that he wrote the general 


hiſtory of Hungary. He has carried it down to the year 


1495- The original of this work was put into the library of 
Buda, but was never publiſhed. In 1543 one Martin Bren- 
ger publiſhed thirty books of this work from an imperfect 
copy. The whole conſiſted of forty-five books, which San- 
bucus publiſhed in 1568, reviſed and collated with the belt 
copies. e 85 | 


0 4 


Bonfinius is-fuppoſed'to have died in Hungary. 
BONGARS (James), a diſtinguiſhed perſon, was born 


at Orleans in 1554 and ftudied at Straſburg in 1571, 


where he had an Anabaptiſt for his tutor: for he was of the 
Proteſtant religion. * In 1576, he ſtudied the civil law under 
the celebrated Cujacius : nevertheleſs he followed the pre- 


vailing taſte of thoſe times, which was critical learning; and Bayle, U 1 


though, ſays Bayle, he went not ſo far as the Lipſius's and 
Caſaubon's, yet he acquired great reputation by it, and per- 
baps would have equalled them in it, if he could have devot- 
ed himſelf wholly to it, as they did. But ſtate affairs did not 
permit him. He was employed, near thirty years, in the 


molt important negotiations of Henry IV. for whom he was 


ſeveral times reſident with the princes of Germany, and af- 


terwards embaſſador. However, he publiſhed a good edition 


of Juſtin at Paris, 158 1, in 8vo. where he ſhewed his ſaga- 
city, his learning, his care in conſulting good manuſcripts, by 
the many corrupted paſſages he reſtored, and the many dith- 
culties he cleared in the notes. He had a vaſt knowledge of 


books, both manuſcript and printed; and made a very great 


collect ion of them. Beſides an edition of Juſtin, he was the 
author of other works; which, if they did not ſhew bis learn- 
ing ſo much, have ſpread his fame a great deal more. 
Thuanus highly commends an anſwer, which he publiſhed 
in Germany, to a piece, wherein the bad ſucceſs of the ex- 
pedition of the year 1587 was imputed to the French, who 


accompanied the Germans. James Bongars,” ſays the ex- Thuanu 
cellent hiſtorian, a young man of great genius and learn- Reſtituta 
ing, and zealous for the honour of the French, who was? 7* 


charged with the affairs of Navarre there, getting a copy 
* of the piece from his friend, replied in an extemporary, 
but ſhining anſwer,” &c. | e 5 

This anſwer, however, though ever ſo glorious to Bongars, 
is nothing compared to that which he made to a bull of pope 


dixtus V. againſt Henry IV. and which he had the courage. pe 
to poſt up in Rome. But this action of Bongars, depending 
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| C: lely on the teſtimony of Varillas, and not Ahn mentioned 


Epift. 698. 
edit, 1656. 


Strype's 


Ann. of the 


Reform. 


1725. fol. 


P+: $7.99 
Wood's 


_ expeditions into Paleſtine, 


by Thuanus, Mezeray, or any hiſtorian of credit, is generally 
rejected as fabulous: and with reaſon, ſince it is not eaiy io 
conceive, how fo extraordinary an affair could paſs unnoti- 
ced by them. The World is indebted to Bongars for the 
publication of ſeveral authors, who wrote the hiſtory of the 
Tat work is intituled, “ Geſta 
Dei per Francos;“ and was printed at Hanaw in 1611, in 
two volumes folio. There are letters of Bongars, wrote during 
his employments, which are much eſteemed; and upon 
which Mr, Bayle has the following note: 'Phough he did 
< not, like Bembo and Manucius, reje& all terms that are 
not in the beſt Roman authors, yet his fiyle is fine, clear, 
polite, and full of natural charms, His letters were tranſ- 
* lated, when the dauphin began to learn the Latin lan- 


*« young prince, and by the tranſlator's preface, that nothing 
was thought more proper for a ſcholar of quality, than 
to tead this work of Bongars : becauſe, by reading it, a 

man learns at the ſame time to expreſs himſelf in 55 
terms about ſtate-affairs, and to judge well of the conduct 
of an embaſſador. Not only words and phraſes are to be 
learnt by it, but alſo the courſe, of affairs of thoſe times ; 
and many particular facts, which ſtill have ſome relation 


eto the preſent time, and may be of 3 uſe than any 


thing to be found in Cicero's letters.“ 

Bongars died at Paris in 1612, when he was fifty-eight 
years of age: and the Wan Cauſabon, whoſe letters ſhew 
that he was extremely obliged to him, 'and that he eſteemed 
him much, laments in one of them, that“ the funeral ho- 
e nours, which were due to his great merit, and which he 
« vould infallibly have received from the learned. in Ger- 
„ njany, were not yet paid him at Paris.” Mr. Bayle thinks 
that Bungars was never married; yet tells us, that he was to 


have been, in 1597, to a French lady, who had the misfor- 


tune to die upon the very day appointed for the wedding, af- 
ter a courtſhip of near ſix years, This Bongars fpeaks of in 


his letters; from which we learn alſo, that he was exceed - 


ing'y afflicted at it. 


BONNER (EpmvunD), biſhop of London, was che bon of 
an honeſt poor man, and born at Hanley in Worceſterſhire. 
vol. ii. edit, He was maintained at ſchool by an anceſtor of Nicholas Lech- 
more, Eſq; a baron of the exchequer in the reign of king Wil, 
| liam; and in 1512, he was entered at Broadgate-ball in Ox- 
Fei, vgl- i- ford, EE IONS college, On June 12, 3 5! q, he was 1 

| f mitte | 


: guage; and it appears by the epiſtle dedicatory to that 
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BONNER. 


mitted batchelor of the canon, and the day following batche- 
lor of the civil law. He entered into holy orders about the 
me time; and on the 12th of July 1525, was created doc- 
tor of the canon law. He was a man of learning, but diſtin- 
zviſhed himſelf chiefly by his {kill and dexterity in the ma- 
nagement of affairs. This made him be taken notice of by 
cardinal Wolſey, who appointed him his commillary for the 
faculties; and he was with this prelate at Cawood, when he 
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11 

was arreſted for high treaſon. He enjoyed at once the livings a . 
of. Blaydon and Cherry Burton in Yorkſhire, Ripple in it ' 
Woiceſterſhire, Eaſt Dereham in Norfolk, and the prebend : 1.8 
of Chiſwick in the cathedral church of St. Paul : but the laſt Wood's 1 pi 
he reſigned in 1539, and Eaſt Dereham in 1540. He Was ait 2740 FR 
inſtalled archdeacon of Leiceſter, October 17, 1535. vol. i 1-09 
After the cardinal's: death, he got into the good graces of 1 
ling Henry VIII. who appointed him one of his chaplains; "Ba 


nd he was a promoter of the king's divorce from queen = 
Catherine of Spain, and of great uſe to his majeſty in bo | 
brogating the pope's ſupremacy. He was alſo in high favour ibid. 
vith lord Cromwell, ſecretary of ſtate, by whoſe recommend- 
ation he was employed as ambaſſador at ſeveral courts [A]. 
In 1532, he was ſent to Rome, along with fir Edward 
Kane, to excuſe king Henry's perſonal appearance upon the 
jope's citation, 1533, he was ſent again to Rome to pope 
lement VII. then at Marſeilles, upon the excommunica- 
on decreed againſt king Henry VIII. on account of his di- 
vice; to deliver that king's appeal from the pope to the 
ext general council. He executed the order of his maſter 

(bis affair with ſo much vehemence and fury, that the 


[a] It was to him he chiefly owed 
s preferments ahd dignities, as he 


60 my true hart again unto your lord- 8 
«© ſhippe, and alſo remembring ſuche 


kno ledges in the following letter to 
jat lord, written from Blois in France, 
September, 1538. My very fin- 
polar eſpecial good lord, as one moſt 


meunto your honourable good lord- 
ſip, And whereas in times paſſed, 
it heath liked the ſame, without any 
my deſertes or merice-, even only of 
jour fidgular exceding goodnes, to 
below a great deale of love, bene- 
ence, and gaod affection upon me 


ities, expreſſing indeeqe fondry ways 
de good effetes thereof to my great 
peterment ; 1 was very much bounde 
thereby umo your bonovrabſ= good 


[4 (aindeed jr was) both fg bearg 


* 


bonnden, I moſt humbly commende 


ſo poure a man, and of fo ſmall qua- 


b:kippe, and thought ir alwiys my 


<« kindnes, to do unto the ſame all ſuch 


6 ſervice and pleaſure as might then lie 
« my ſmall power to do. Bur where, of 
« your infinite and ineſtimable good- 
“ neſs, it hath further liked you of 
« late, firſt to adyance me unto the of- 
&« fice of legation from ſuch a prince 
% as my ſovereign lord is, unto the em- 
& peror and French king, and next af. 
« ter to procure and obtayne mine ad- 
t yauncement to ſo honourable a pro- 
„% motion as the biſhopiike of Herre- 


« ford: I muſt here knowledge the ex- 


« cceding greatnes of yeur lordſhippe's 
« benefits, with mine own imbecilli- 
tie to recompence ii.“ John Foxe's 


| Acts and Monuments, edit. 1 583, vol, 


ii. 'Þ» 1088. 


pope 


2 


pe telle of throwing him into a caldron of melted lead; 

Kornet's e e he thought proper to make his eſcape... He was 11th 

Kiſt. of the employed likewiſe in other embaſſies to the kings of Den- * 

Reform. mark and France, and the emperor of Germany. In 1538, ; 

vol. i. 2d 7 Paul“ 

edit, 168 1. being then ambaſſador in France, he was nominated to tbe At 
r. 220. biſhopric of Hereford, November 27; but before conſecra- 

tion he was tranſlated to London. oa 

At the time of the king's death in 1547, Bonner was em- ice 

baſſador with the emperor Charles V. and though during entf 

Henry's reign he appeared fo zealous. againſt. the pope, and poi 

had concurted in all the ſteps taken to abrogate his ſupre- owe 

— yet this ſeems to have been awing to his ambition, be- rely 

he knew it to be the readicſt way to preferment ; for youth 

he was a Papiſt i in his heart, as became evident from his ſub- br Jc 

ſequent conduct. On the 1ſt of September, 1547, not many 

months after the acceſſion of Edward VI. he ſcrupled to take 

an oath, to renounce and deny the biſnop of Rome, and to 8 

ſwear obedience to the king, and enteted a proteſtation againſt I fuch 

the king's injunRion and homilies. For this behaviour he 3 

was Fommitted. to the Fleet; but, haying ſubmitted and re- 3 

canted his proteſtation, was releaſed. He now indeed com- herefor 

plied outwardly with the ſteps 4aken to advance the Reforma- * 

tion, but uſed privately all means in his power to obſtruct it, belles 

After the lord Thomas Seymour's death, he appeared greatly lk 

remiſs in putting the court orders in execution, particularly FP 

that relating to the uſe. of the common prayer book; for bus 

which he was ſeverely, reproved by the privy council [B]. 3 

He ſeemed thereupon to redouble his diligence: but till, a 

through his remiſſneſs in preaching, and his connivance at ut do a6 

the maſs in ſeveral places, many people in his dioceſe being 70 


obſerved to withdraw. from the divine ſervice, and commu- unt 


nion, 
order 


pleſe! 


pon 


thellion 


[a] In a letter they wrote to him en of your vocation.” In the le, an 
July 23, 1519, wherein, among other concluſion they tell him ( If we ſhall Fever t. 
things, they tell him, — That & one © hereafter (theſe our letters and com- - al 
5 unitorme order for common prayer 4. mandments notwithſtanding) have 3 

and adminiflzation of the ſacraments 2B eftſoones complaint, and find the like Ip 

having been ſet forth, whereby &, faults in your dioceſe, we ſhall have 4 in\ 
much idolatry, vayne luperſtition, * juſt cauſe to impute the fault there- lacrifi 

and great and Nanderous abuſes be * of, and of all that enſue thereof, un - ® Li 

taken away; it was no ſmall occa- CY to you; and conſequently be occa- 35 

ſion of ſorrow to them, to under- 32 ſioned thereby to ſee otherwyſe to the es t d 

fand by the complaints of many, 4 redreſſe of theſe things, whereof we ud reg 
«that the ſaid book remained, in many ©, would be ſory. And therefore we ence « 


places of the realm, either not known «« do eſtſoones charge and commaund * 
1 at all, or not uſed, or at the leaſt very * you upon your allegiance, to loke bedtenc; 
'< ſeldom, and in a light and irreverent © well upon your dutie herein, s je ts and 
„ manner. The fault whereof (add ( tender our pleadures® Fo as above, Ip brit 


2 they) we 5 to 700, and p. 188 „% IT + 


bY a F 


e] They were as follow: x, That 
Il ſuch as rebell againft their prince, 
et unto them damnation; and thoſe 


rdinaunces of God; and he that dieth 
herefore in rebellian, by the woorde of 
ode is utterly damned, and ſo Jooſeth 
dye and foule, And therefore thoſe 


lorfolk*, or elſewhere, who take upon 
dem to aſſemble a power and force 
zunſt their king and prince, againſt 
te laws and ſtatutes of the realme, and 
abcut to ſubverte the ſtate and order 
the commonwealth, not onely do 
geſerve deatb, as tray tors and rebels, 
u do accumulate to themſelves eternal 
lamnation,. even to be in the burning 
re of hell, with Lucifer the father and 


dbellion, what pretence ſoever they 


ke ave, and what maſſes or holy water 
Ill ver they pretende, or go about to 
5 ake among themſelves; as Chore, 
5 vathan, and Abiron, ſor rebellion a- 
ke anſt Moſes, were ſwallowed dow 
5 ne in(o. hell, although they pretended. 
Rig: d {acrifice unto Gad. 


2. Likewiſe in the order of 'the 


un · 

i hurcke and externe rites and ceremo- 
the is of divine. ſervice, for ſo muche as 
1 vd requircth humility of hearts, in- 
_ ence of living, knowledge of him, 
ind arity and love-to our neighbours, and 
a «tence to his worde and: to hie mini- 
BL ers and ſuperioure powers, theſe we 


> 
3 * 


BONNER 
gion, he was accuſed of neglect in the execution of the king's | 
orders. He was ſummoned before the privy council on the 
1th of Auguſt, when, after a reproof for his negligence, he 
was enjoined to preach the Sunday three weeks after at 
Paul's croſs, on certain articles delivered to him [e]; and 
allo to preach there once a quarter for the future, and be 

preſent at every ſermon preached there, and to celebrate the / 
communion in that church on all the principal feaſts: and to 
abide and keep reſidence in his houſe in London, till he had 
licenſe from the council to depart elſewhere, On the day Por. p. 
zppointed for his preaching, he delivered a ſermon to 2130ß. 
crowded audience on the points aſſigned to him, | 
ticely omitted the laſt article, the king's royal power in his 
youth ; for which contempt, he was complained of to the kin 
by John Hooper, afterwards biſhop of Worceſter :| where- 
pon archbiſhop Cranmer, biſhop, Ridley, fir William Petre, 


hat reſiſt the higher power, reſiſt the 


belles in Devonſhire and Cornwall, in 


It author of pride, diſobedience, and 


| : + agg, Fox. ib. p, 1310, 1311. 
dee, pt bring to all our prayers, to V 5 
. * 8 „ IR $3 


But he en- 


z 


ſervice; and this is the ſacrifice that 
Chriſt requireth, and theſe be thoſe 
that makes all things pleaſaunt unto - 
God. The externe rites ahd ceremo- 
nies be but exerciſes of our religion, 
and appointable by ſuperior powers, in 
chooſing whereof we muſt obey the ma- 


giſtrates; the Whyche things alſo we 
do ſee ever hath beene and ſhal be (as 
the time and place is) divers, and yet al 


hath pleſed God fo long as theſe before 
ſpoken inwarde things be there. If 


any man ſhell uſe the old rites, and 


therefore diſobey the ſuperior power, - 
the devotion of his ceremonies is made 
nought by his diſobedience ;' ſo that 
which els (ſo long as the law did ſo 


ſtand): might be good, by pride and dif- 
obedience nowe is made nougnt, * 
3. Further ye ſhal for example, on 


Sonday come ſeventh night after the 


aforeſaid date, celebrate ihe communion 


at Paules church, © © 
4. Ve ſhall alſo ſet foorth in your 


ſermon, that our authoritie of royal 
power is (as of truih it is) of no leſſa 


' authoritie ang force in this our young 
age, than is, or was of any of our pre- 
deceſſors, though the ſame were much 


elder, as may appeare by example of 
Joſias, and otber young kings in ſerip- 


ture; and therefore all cur ſubjectes to 


de no leſs hound to the obedience of 


our preceptes, lawes and flstutes, than 


E. 
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if we were of thirty or forty. years of 
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and fir Thomas Smith, ſecretaries of ſtate, and William May, 
LL. D. and dean of St. Paul's, were appointed commiſ- 
ſioners to proceed againſt him, Appearing before them ſe. 
veral days in September, he was, after a long trial, commit- 
ted to the Marſhalſea ; and towards the end of October de- 
Ferie oat A 
On the acceflion of queen Mary, Bonner had an opportu- 
nity of ſhewing himſelf in bis proper colours; he was reftor- . 
ed to his biſhopric, by a commiſſion read in St. Paul's cathe- 
eral the _5th of September 1553. In 1554, he was made 
vicegerent, and preſident of the convocation, in the room of 
Fox, Archbiſhop Cranmer, who was committed to the Tower. 
p- 3426. The ſame year he viſited his dipceſe, in order to root up all 
the ſeeds of the Reformation, and behaved in the molt furious 
and extravagant manner; at Hadham, he was exceflively 
angry becauſe the bells did not ring at his coming, that the 
 Tood loft was not decked, nor the ſacrament'hanged up. He 
ſwore and raped in the church at Dr. Bricket, the rector, and 
calling him knave and heretic, went to firike at him; but 
the blow fell upon fir Thomas Joſcelyn's ear, and almoſt 
Ib. p. 1474. ſtunned him. He ſet up the maſs again at St. Paul's, before 
the aQ for reſtoring it was paſſed. Ihe ſame year, he was 
in commitſion to turn out ſome of the reformed biſhops. In 
F 1555, and the three following years, he was the occaſion of 
ſeveral hundreds of innocent perſons being put to death, for 
their firm adherence to the Proteſtant religion. On the 14h 
of February 1555-6, he came to Oxford (with Thirlby 
biſhop of Ely), to degrade archbiſhop Cranmer, whom he uſed 
with great infolence. The 29th of December following he 
was put into a commiſſion to fearch and raze all regiſters and 
: records containing profeſſions againſt the pope, ſcrutinies 
Bornet, as taken in religious houſes, &, And the 8th of February 
above, 1556 7, he was alſo put in another commiſſion, or kind of 
F. 341. _ Inquiſition, for ſearching after and puniſhing all heretics. 
Upon queen Elizab-ih's acceſſion, things took a different 
turn: Bonner went to meet her at | Highgate, wich the reſt 
| of the biſhops ; but ſhe looked on him as a man ſtained with 
Y blood, and therefore could ſhew him no mark of her favour. 
. For ſome months he remained unmoieſted ; but being called 
n | before the privy council on the 3oth of May 1559, he refuled 
1 ; to take the oath of allegiance and ſupremacy ; for which rea- 
ſon he was deprived'a ſecond time of his biſhopric the 20th 
of June following, and committed to the Marſhalſea, After 
Wood, ubi having lived in confinement ſome years, he died September 
lopra, cof. 5, 15 9. T kree days after he was buried at midnight, in St. 
% ͤ 1 | George's 
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BONNER. 


George's church-yard, Southwark, to prevent any diſtur- 


bances that might have been made by the citizens, Who hated 
him extremely. He had ſtood excommunicated ſeveral years, 


and might have been denied Chriſtian burial ; but no _advan- 


tage was taken thereof. As to his cHaracter, he was a vio- 
lent, furious, and paſſionate man, and extremely cruel in his 
nature; in his. perſon he was very fat and corpulent. He Fox. ib. 
was a great maſter of the canon law, being excelled in that 
faculty by very few of his time; and alſo was well ſkilled in 
politics, but anderftood little of divinity. Several pieces were 


publiſhed under his name [D]. 


lo] They are as follow 1 


1. c Preface to the Oration of Ste- 
phen Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, 


concerning true obedience, Printed at 


London, in Latin, 1534, 1535» and at 
; Hambargh in r$76, $vo.” 4 Tranſlated 


into Engliſh by Michael Wood, a zeal- 


+ ous Proteſtant, with a bitter preface to 


the reader, and a poſtſcript, Roan, 
1553, $10. It is alſo inſerted in J. 
Fox's Book of Mariyrs, In the pre- 
face, Bonner ſpeaks much in favour of 
king Henry the Eighth's marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, and againſt the ryranny 
exerciſed by the biſhop of Rome in this 
kingdom. V 

2. (Several letters to the lord 
Come bo | 

3. * A Declaration to lord Crom- 
well, deſcribing to him the evil beha- 
viour of Stephen [biſhop of Wincheſ- 


ter], with ſpecial cauſes therein contain- 
ed, wherefore, and why, he miſſiked of 


J 9 1 


him,” 
4. © Letter of his about the proceed - 

ings at Rome concerning the king's di- 

vorce from Catherine of 4 rragon.” 

5. “ An Admonition and Advertiſe- 

ment given by the biſhop of London to 


all readers of the Bible in the Eng-. 


£ % 


lik tongue.“ : g 
6. “ Injunctions given by Bonner, 
biſhop of Londor, to his clergy (about 
preaching) with the names of books 
probibted en En RT | 

7. © Letter to Me. Lechmore." 

8. © Reiponſum & Exhortatio - Lond. 
1553,” ro. Anſwer and Exbortation 
to the cleigy in praiſe of prieſthood: 
ſpoken by the author in St. Paul's ca- 


5 
4 _— 
» 


* 


thedral, the 16th O®ober 1 553, after a 


ſermon preached .before the clergy, by 
John Harpesfield. | 


9. A Letterto Mr. Lechmore, 6th 
September 1553. 45 | 


10. © Articles to be enquired of in | 


the general viſitation of Edmund biſhop 
of London, exerciſed by him in the yeac 
15 54, in the city and dioceſe of Lon= 
don, &c.” To ridicule them, John 
Bale, biſhop of Oſſory, wrote a. bock, 


Bonner's articles, concerning the clergy 
of London dioceſe, whereby that exe- 
crable anti-chriſt is in his right colours 
revealed. 1554, and 1561.” Svo. 

11. A profitable and neceſſary 
Doctrine, containing an expoſition on 


the Creed, ſeven Sacraments, ten Com- 
mandments, the Pater Nofler, Ave 


Maria, with certain Homilies adj ining 
thereto, for the inſtruction and inform- 


ation of the dioceſe of London, Lond. 


1554-5, 4to, ' This book was drawrr 
up by his chaplains John Harpesfield 
and Henry Pendleton; the former pars 
of it, which is catechiſm, is moſtly 
taken out of the “ Inſtitution of a 
Criften Man,“ ſet out by king Henry 
VIII. only varied in ſome points. 

12. Several letters, declarations, ar- 
guings, diſputes, &c. of His are extant 


in John Foxe's Book of Martyrs, vol, 


laſt, 6 4 3 
13. His Objections againſt the Pro- 


ceſs of Robert Horne, biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, who had tendered. the oath of 
ſupremacy to bim a ſecond time, are 


preſerved by Mr. Strype in his Annals 


of the Reformation. 


intituled, A Declaration of. Edmond 
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BONWICKE ( AMBROSE), a Nonjuring clergyman of Anecdotes © 
great piety and learning, ſon of the Rev. John Bonwicke, c Bowyer, 
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2 Acer of I} We was PL. Ry 29, 165 4, * l 
edudated at Metehant Taylors Schog) ; he was elected to 8. & 
John's College, Oxf . 1668, 14.4. he was appointed Tot 


f ibrarian 1 in 1670; A. 1735 „. 18 18, 16753 tic 
was ordained de May, 21, 1 761 prieſt, June 6 (Tri. 


nity. 7 Sundays e proceeg oceeded v2 July 21, 1682 ; and ' to 


was electe er of Merchant lors "Sch bool. June q, 8 
5 1686. In 1689, the college of St. John's. petitioned the : o 
4 Merchant Taylors Company, that he might continue maſter * 
of the ſchool (which is a nurſery for their. college) for lie; Bp 
but at Chriſtmas, 1691, he was turned out for refuſing to 42 
take the oath of allegiance, and way afterwards for many a he 
: years ; maſter of a BON ev? ſchool at Headley, near Leather- | 5 
bead in Surrey, where he had at ons time the honour of hav. Wl 2 
ing the poet Fenton for his uſher, and.Bowyer (Who was af. 4p 
terwards the learned printer) for a ſcholar. "Mr, Nichols hag 8 
io MS. a eutious correſpondence of Mr, Bonwicke with Mr. 7 
7 Blechynden, on occaſion of his ejection from the Mer. 4 f 
Chant Taylors School, with _— of his college Exerciſes, x 
iq letters to bis father. Some letters, which convey an . 
admirable idea of his unaffecled piety and goodneſs, may be 60 
ſeen in the work which furniſhes this article. A copy of 15 
his verſes, whilſt fellow of St. John's, is printed i in an Oxford 4 
Collection, on the death of king Charles II. 168 5. By his 4 
0 wife (Elizabeth Stubbs) Mr. Bon wicke liad twelve children. « 
6 
' BOOTH (BaRrox), a famous Engliſh : aQor, who chiefy 4 : 
5 eee in tragedy, born in the county palatine of Lancaſter 4 0 
Life of Bar. 1681. At the age of nine years he was put to Weſtminſtet TS 
$01 Booth, ſchool, under the tuition of the famous Dr. Buſby, where be me 
88. ſoon diſcovered an excellent genius and capacity. He had . 
© peculiar turn for Latin poetry, and had ſixed many of the fineſt Bull 
_ paſſages of the ancients ſo firmly in his memory, that he could he 
repeat them; which he would do with ſuch propriety of em- 3 
phaſis, and gracefulneſs of action, as to charm every body pt 
| who heard him. Thence it was that when, according %% „on 
cuſtom, a Latin play was to be aRed, one of the firſt parts ik 
was given to young Booth; Who performed it in ſuch ig 
manner, as gained him N applauſe, and particular re- ae 
_ ſpe from the doctor. This firſt gave him an inclination ſo - 
. the ſlage. His father intended him for the church.: bu Ws 
when Barton reached the age of ſeventeen, and was about to Da 
de ſent to the univerſity, he ſtole away from ſchool, and wenk bapp 


11 of the over to Ireland in 1698, with Mr. Afhbur ich maſter of the 
n 


oy 25 company at Dublin. 1 he was s foon di * great 


> 333 0 | 1 E 

by his theatrical abilities, eſ pecially in tragedy, for which he 

ſcemed to be formed by nature; for he had a grave counte- 
nance and a good perſon, with a fine voice and a manly ac- 
tion. When he had been three ſeaſons in Dublin, in which 
time he had acquired'a great reputation, he reſolved to return 
to England; which he accordingly did in 1701, and Was re- 
commented to Mr. Betterton, who behaved to him with great 
civility, and took him into his 12 a? The firſt character 
in which he appeared on the Engliſh ſtage, was that of 
Maximus, in the tragedy of Valentinian: and it was ſcarce 
| poſſible for a young actor to meet with a better reception than 
he: had. The Ambitious Stepmother coming on ſoon after, gemarks on 
be performed the part of Artaban, which added conſiderably tbe Brtia 
2 to the reputation he had acquired, and made him eſteemed Theatre, 


— 


Ry 


v.00 


—— — 


due of the firſt actors. Nor was his fame leſs in all the ſue- 7" 
ceeding characters which he attempted; but he ſhone with 
edtreateſt luſtre in the tragedy of Cato, which was brought on 

L the ſtage in 1712. Although Cate (ys Me." Cibber) aper, for 
- « ſcems'plainly written upon what are called whig princi- bit Hes 
hy « ples, yet the tories at that time had ſenſe enough not to* * 
* « take it as the leaſt reflection on their adminiſtration, but, 

g « on the contrary, ſeemed to brandiſh and vaunt their ap- 

2 « probation of every ſentiment in favour of liberty, which, 

1 « by a public act of their generoſity, was carried ſo high, that 

« one day while the play was acting they collected fifty 

7 « gvineas in the boxes, and made a preſent of them to 

ty * Booth, with this compliment For his honeft oppoſition 


10 « to a perpetual dictator, and his dying fo bravely in the 
MI © <2vſe of liberty.” The reputation to which Booth was | 
8 2w arrived ſeemed to entitle him to a ſhare in the manage- 
| 4 ment of the theatre; but this perhaps his merit would never 
eſt have procured, had it not been through the favour of Lord 
ny Bolingbroke; Who, in 1713, recalling all former licences, 
, procured a new one, in which Booth's name was added to 
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1 thoſe of Cibber, Wilks; and Dogget. Dogget however was 

be much offended at this, that he threw up his ſhare, and 

„ voould not accept of any confideration for it; but Cibber 

art ; ; 8 80 . | . | 
9 tells us, be only made this a pretence, and that the true rea- 

10 fon of his quitting was his diflike to Wilks, whoſe humour | 


\ fof was become inſupportable to bim. When Booth came to Ab, p. 4%. 
but are in the management of the houſe, he was in the 33d 
i year of his age, and in the higheſt reputation. as an actor: Mo. 

nor did his fame as a player fink by degrees, as ſometimes has 


* 
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„ t-ppened to thoſe who have been moſt applauded, but in- 
AN | TS creaſed. 
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Remarks on creaſed every day more and more. The health of Buff 
however beginning to decline, he could not act fo oſien 23 
uſual 3 450 | ; 
wards him, by the crowded' atidiences his appearance drey, 
| © when the intervals of his diflemper. permitted him to tread! 
the ſtage: but his conſtitution broke now very. faſt, and he 
Was attacked ers, V 
ried bim off May 10, 1733. 
His character as at 
' | the beſt judges. Mr. Aaron Hill, a 
| * *ſhare he had in the management of t 
q + but have ſufficient opportunities of becoming well acquainted 
Vith his merit, has given us a very high character, of him, 
| - Hiſt. of the «© 


had learning to underſtand perfectly whatever it was his 
- ac 

5 
+ pleaſure. He could ſoften, and ſlide over with a kind o 


elegant negligence, the improprieties in a part he ated, 
while, on the contrary, he would dwell with energy upon 


his author. | 
lity, will teach us to account for that manifeſt languor, 


which was generally, though I think falſely, imputed te 


the natural indolence of his temper. For the ſame reaſon, 
though in the cuſtomary. rounds of his bufineſs he would 


The paſſions which he found in comedy were not ſtrong 


lent at diſcovering the paſſions, where they Jay hid in 


| 25 actors, which when he had diſcovered he ſoon grew able 
« to expreſs: and his ſecret for attaining this great leſſot 


by which artful imitation. of nature, the variations in th6 
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ence became more evident the public favour tg. 


with a complication of diſtempers, Which car 
has been celebrated by ſome of 
monkey, who, by the 
je playhouſe, could not 


* 


an actor 


Two advantages (ſays this gentleman). diſtinguiſhed bim 
in the ſtrongeſt light from the reſt of his fraternity; he 


part to ſpeak, and judgement to know how far it agreed or 
diſagreed with his character. Hence aroſe a peculiar 
grace, which was viſible to every ſpectator, though few 
were at the pains of examining into the cauſe of their 


the beauties, as if he exerted a latent ſpirit, which bat 
been kept back for ſuch an occaſion, that he might alarm, 
awaken, and tranſport in thoſe places only, where the dig- 
nity of his own good ſenſe could be ſupported, by that of 
A little reflection upon this remarkable quis 


which has ſometimes. been obſerved in his action, 2nd 


condeſcend to ſome parts in comedy, he ſeldom appeared 
in any of them with much advantage to his character 


enough to excite his fire, and what ſeemed want of qua- 
lification, was only abſence of impreſſion. He had a ta 


ſome celebrated parts, by the injudicious practice of othe 


of the theatre was an adaption of his look to his voice 


„ ſound 
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« ſound of his words gave, propriety to every change in his 

% countehance, So that it was Mr. Booth's peculiar felicity 

eto be heard and ſeen the ſame—whether as the pleaſed, 

« the grieved, the pitying, the reproachful, or the angry. 

« One-would almoſt be tempted to borrow the aid of a very 

« bold figure, and, to expreſs this excellence the more figni- 

* ficantly, beg permiſſion to affirm, that the blind might 

« have ſeen him in his voice, and the deaf have heard him in 

« his: viſage. His geſture, or, as it is commonly called, his 

« ation, was but the reſult and neceſſary conſequence of his 

„ dominion over his voice and countenance; for having. by 

« a concurrence of two ſuch cauſes, impreſſed his imagina- 

« tion with ſuch a ſtamp and ſpirit of paſſion, he ever obeyed 

the impulſe by a kind of natural dependency, and relaxed 

H or braced ſucceflively into all that fine exprefliveneſs, 

« with which he painted what he ſpoke without reſtraint or 

« affeQation,” . , | 
Mr. Cibber has alſo taken particular notice of Booth, nor 

has he omitted either his excellences or defects: this writer, Cibber 5 

ſpeaking of Wilks and him, ſays, they were actors ſo op- N 

« polite in their manner, that if either of them could have” 1 8 ks 

« borrowed a little of the other's fault, they would both 

have been improved by it. If Wilks had ſometimes too 

« violent a vivacity, Booth as often contented: himſelf with 

« too grave a dignity. - The latter ſeemed too much to heave 

e up his: words, as the other to dart them to the ear with 

too quick and ſharp a vehemence. Thus Wilks would 

too frequently break into the time and meaſure of the har- 

% mony by too many ſpirited accents in one line; and 

% Booth, by too ſolemn a regard to harmony, would as often 

& Joſe the neceſlary. ſpirit of it: ſo that (as I have obſerved) 

é could we have ſometimes raiſed the one and ſunk the 

other, they had both been nearer the mark. Yet this 

could not be always objected to them; they had their in- 

* tervals of unexceptionable excellence, that more than ba- 

„ lanced- their errors. The maſter-piece of Booth was 

« Othello; then he was moſt in character, and ſeemed not 

* more to animate and pleaſe. himſelf in it than his ſpecta- 

tors. It is true he owed his laſt and higheſt advancement 

« to his acting Cato: but it was the novelty and critical ap- 

ci pearance of that character that chiefly ſwelled the torrent 

te of his applauſe ;-for, let the ſentiments of a declaiming 

* patriot have all the ſublimity of poetry, and let them be de- 

“ livered with all the utmoſt-grace and elotution, yet this 

is but one light Whetein the excellence of an ator. can 

* ſhine ; but in Othello we may ſee him in the variety of 
Vor. II. | 1 5 N nature. 
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ec nature. In Othello, therefore, I may ſafely aver, that Booth 

* ſhewed himſelf thrice the actor that he could in Cato, and 
„ yet his merit in acting Cato need not be diminiſhed by 
cc this compariſon. Gy Wilks often: regretted, that in tragedy 
di he had not the full. and ſtrong voice of Booth, to command 

© and grace his periods with. But Booth uſed to ſay, that, 

©. if his ear had been equal to it, Wilks had voice enough 
<<. to have ſhewn himſelf a much better tragedian. Now, 
„% though there might be ſome truth in this, yet theſe two 
<« actors were of ſo mixed a merit, that even in tragedy the 
« ſuperiority was not always on the fame ſide. In ſorrow, 
« tenderneſs, or reſignation, Wilks plainly had the advan- 
<<. tage, and ſeemed more pathetically to feel, look, and ex- 
« preſs his calamity, But in the more turbulent tranſports 
c of the heart, Booth again bore the palm, and left all com- 
<< petitors behind him.“ WT. . 


BOOTH (Henzy), earl of Warrington and baron De- 

lamer of Dunham Maſſey, was a very diſtinguiſhed: perſon, 

Biogr, Brit, and born of an ancient family, in 1651. He was knight of 
ad edit. the ſhire for the county palatine of Cheſter, in ſeveral par. 
luaments during the reign of Charles II.; and was very active 
in promoting the bill for Pacha, the duke of York from 

the throne. He was extremely zealous againſt the Papiſts ; 

and this circumſtance, together with his conftant and vigo- 

rous oppoſition to the arbitary meaſures then prevailing, made 

him extremely obnoxious to the court, In 1684, by the 

death of his father, he became Lord Delamer; but, about 

this time, was committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower of 
London. Being ſet at liberty, he was again committed, 

: ſoon after the acceſſion of James II. After ſome confine- 
I ment, he was committed a third time, in July 1685; and, 
when official application from the peers. was: made, to know 

the reaſon, the king anſwered, That he ſtood committed for 
high treaſon, teſtified upon oath; and that orders were given 
to proceed againſt him according to law. He was brought to 

his trial, Jan. 1685-6; but, in ſpite of all efforts by Jefferies 

and the court, was unanimouſly acquitted, After this, he 
lived for ſome time, in a retired; manner, at his ſeat at Dun- 
bam Maſſey; but, matters being at length ripe for the Re- 
volution, he exerted: bimſelf for bringing about that great 
event, by raifing forces and every other means. Soon after 
the Revolution, he was made a privy counſellor ;. chancellor 
and under treaſurer of the exchequer; lord lieutenant and 
- |  euſtos rotulorum of the county of Cheſter :- which aft 
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offices, with that of privy counſellor, he held for life; the 
others, for only about a year. The reaſon appears to have 


diſpleaſing to king William; inaſmuch as he oppoſed the 
meaſures of the court, and was thought to wiſh for ſtill farther 
retrenchments of regal prerogative. Mr. Walpole ſays, that 


and it ſeems to have been ſo; for, though he was removed 


created earl of Warrington, April 17, 1690, with a penſion 
of 2000]. per annum; and it was ſaid, in the preamble of 
the patent for his earldom, that it was conferred on him, 
6& for his great ſervices in raiſing and bringing great forces to 
« his Majeſty, to reſcue his country and religion from tyranny 
« and popery.” He did not enjoy his new dignity long; 
for he died, Jan. 2, 1693-4, not quite forty-two. _ 

The works of Henry earl of Warrington were publiſhed 
1694, in one vol. 8yo. and conſiſt chiefly of ſpeeches made by 
dim in parliament, prayers uſed by him in his family, ſome 


re 


lome « Obſervations on the caſe of Lord Ruſſel. 


ef a noble family, was brought up to letters, muſic, and other 
genteel accompliſhments, He was a diſciple of Titian, and 


oo eee eee ß ß 


6 br the delicacy: of his pencil, than the purity of his outlines. 
. He came into France to the court of Francis I. with whom 
: he was in great favour and efteem; and for whom, beſides 
2 abundance of hiſtories, he made the portraits of ſeveral court- 


ladies in ſo excellent a manner, that original nature was hard- 
ly more charming. From France he returned home to Ve- 
nice, laden with honour and riches; and, having acquired as 


0 nuch reputation in Italy as he had done abroad, died in. 


1587, aged 75 years. 


85 mathematician, born at Naples the 28th of January 1608. 
of te was profeſſor of philoſophy and mathematics in ſome of 


the moſt celebrated univerſities of Italy, eſpecially at Flo- 


1 rence and Piſa, where he became ori favour with the 
5 nnces of the houſe of Medicis; but, having been engaged 
; a i I 


deen, that his conduct after the Revolution was a good deal 


ſhort political tracts, and the caſe of William earl of De- 
vonſhire. Collins informs us, that he was alſo the author of Peerage, æc. 


BORDONE (PARIS), an excellent Italian painter, was 
born at Venice, about the year 1512 ; and, being deſcended + 


flouriſhed in the time of Tintoret; but was more commended 


BORELLI (Jon ALyHonso), a famous philoſopher and 


« he was diſmiſſed by king William to gratify the Tories nee 
Author. 
from the adminiſtration, it was thought neceſſary to confer 
on him ſome mark of royal favour, Accordingly, he was 
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Schools, where he in 
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edit. . x 1 

1732. 


Le cauſe delle febri maligni, 

& hen 12mo. 
2. Euclides 'refliturus, c. Piſa, 
« 1668, 4to. | , 
3. 0 1 Pergzi conicorum 
4 ſibri v. vi. & vii. paraphrafte Abal- 
8 pbato Aſpahanenſi nunc primum 
e editi. . Additus in calce Archimedis 
te aſſumptorum liber, ex codicibus Ara- 


% bicis MSS. Ser. D. Etruriz. Abra- 
at hamus Ecchellenſis Maronita Latinos 


' & reddidit. Joannes Alphonſus Bo- 
«© rellus in Piſana academia Matheſeos 
4 profeſſor curam in geometricis ver- 
tc fone contulit, et notas uberiores in 
4 univerſum, opus adjecit. Floren. 
« 1661.“ fol. 
4. ** Theoriz Medicorum Planeta- 
& rum ex cauſis phyſicis deductæ. Flor, 
& 1666. ieee 
| <5. De Ji percuſſionis. Bologna | 
« 1667 „ to. This piece was reprinted, . 
with his famous treatiſe ** De Motu 


66, Animalium, and that De Mo- 
e malium;“ and refers to him as th 
6. Offervatione intorno alla viſtu 


« tionibus naturalibue, 1 in 1686. 


ce ineguali degli oecj. This piece was 
Inſerted in the Journal of Rome, for the 
year 1669. 

7. De motionibus aaturalibur de 
55 gravitate pendentibus. Regio Julio 
«© 1670.“ to. 

- $, 6 Mereorologia ZEtnea; &c. Regio 
$6 Julio, 1670.“ ꝗ4to. 

« Offervatione dell* eceliſſi lunare, 
66 fatta in Roma da gio Alpb. Borelli 


« 1a ſera degli 11 Gennaro 1675. In- 
ſerted in the Journal of Rome 1675. 
5 among the moſt valuable and ogy 


p. 34. 
68. © Flewenta conica Apollonii 


47 Pergai et Archimedis opera nova 
4 et breviori methodo demonſtrata· 


Printed at Rome in 1679, in 320. at 
the end of the zd edition of his " 8 
6. clides reflitutus,” 


5 
* 
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in the revolt df Meſſina, he was obliged to retire to Rome, 
where. he ſpent the remainder of his life under the protection 
of Chtiſtina queen of Sweden, who honoured him with her 
friendſhip, and by ber liberality towards him, ſoftened the 
rigour of his fortune. He continued two years in the con- 
vent of the regular cler "ey of St. Pantaleon, called the Pious 
| ructed the youth in mathematical 
* ſtudies. He died there of a oh ay 1 1 8 Its 132 1 in i the 


b. len left the (telle works,” 


: x: 
+ 


TH E De Motu 1 par 
et prima, in qua copiofe diſceptatur de 
. motionibus cogfpicuis animalium; 
de nempe de externarum - partium et 
« artuum flexionibus, extenfionibus, et 
<« tandem de greflu, volatu, natatu 
es et ejus annexis. Rome, 1680, i in 
4to. And afterwards, « Pars altera: in 
t qua de cauſis motus muſculorum et 
& motionibus internis, nempe humo- 
<-rum, qui per vaſa et viſcera anima. 
« lium fiunt, Rome, 1681, 410. 
This was reprinted at Leyden, reviſed 
and purged from many errors; to which 
was added, John Bernoulli's mathe- 
„ matical meditations concerping the 
«© motion of the muſcles.” Though 
ſeveral ingenious men, ancient and mo- 
dern, bave treated of the motion of 
animals, yet this work of Borelli may 
be confidered as the moſt complete upon 
that ſubject. Baxter, in his Enqui ry 
« into bo AN nature of the Human Soul,” 
publiſhed 17 36, in 4to, makes frequent 
uſe of Borelli's book «De motu ani- 


Every 
than f 


moſt authentic writer upon the ſubjec 
of muſcular motion. Baxter obſerves 
indeed, that Dr, James Keill has ſhewn 
-  Borelli to be miſtaken in calculating the 
force of the muſcle of the. heart; an( 
Monſ. Varignon, in his . Avertie 
« ment ou Examen de FOpinion de M 
„ Borelli ſur les proprietez de poidiWMare co. 
« ſuſpendus par des cordes,“ has « 
covered another miſtake of is, though 
he allows him at the ſame time to 
a man of extraordinary merit, and tha 
his principal works ought to be ranke 


writings of the age. 

12+ At Leyden, 1686, in 4to, 2 mod 
correct and accurate edition, reyiſcd þ 
1. Broen, M. D. of Leyden, of his tu 
. De vi percuſſionis, et d 
212 ee de . 217 
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BORGARUTIUS: 


« bos, Ke, cum guſdem reſponſiodi- 13. „ De Renum uſu judieium :“ 
4 bus ad Stephani de Angelis ani- this had been publiſhed with Bellini's 
„ madverſiones in librum de vi per- book. De ſtructura tenum, at Straſ- 


« euſſiohis.“ bdurgh, 1664, 3 vo. 

6 BORGARUTIUS (Pos PER), an eminent Italian phy- 

fician, who lived in the ſixteenth century, and publiſhed 

8 ſome works; the firſt of which was a treatiſe of anatomy, Bayle*sDiQ, 
He compoſed it in his native language; and, finding it well 
received, \ tranſlated it into Latin, with the addition of ſe- 

yeral new obſervations, which he had made while he taught _ 

te anatomy at Padua. He not only communicated to the public 

m. the diſcoveries he had made by the diſſection of bodies, but 

2 ſtudied medjcine alſo, and printed ſomething on that ſubject. 

ty He took a journey to the court of France in 1567, and found 

in at Paris the manufcript of the Chirurgia Magna” of Veſalius. 

He bought it; and then, correcting and digeſting it into 

order, publiſhed it at Venice, 1569, in 8vo, The trouble 

n be was involved in during the printing of his own treatiſe of 

WY 2n2tomy, and the vexation he met with from the printers, 

ich made him in a fret take an oath, that he would never more 

he. have any thing to do wich them. When he was got from 
runder the preſs, he broke his word; and in this compares 

mo- himſelf to thoſe women who, in the pains of childbirth, pro- 

teſt, they will never expoſe themſelves to the like any more, 

,pon nevertheleſs, when the pain is over, forget their proteſtations. 

Evgy body knows the ſtory of the woman, who made a pro- Epift.Dedic, 
teſtation of this nature: Who, yet was no ſooner delivered, Chirurgie 
an tban ſhe defired, that the bleſſed candle, which was burning 
we en the table, might be put out; “ for, ſays the, it may ſerve 

„ me another time.“ It is well known, fays Mr. Bayle, 

dern tbat there are particular and indiſpenſable reaſons, which 

s ery juſtly diſcharge a woman from any thing the may 

have ſworn on ſuch an occaſion, It is not, ' ſays he, the 

de Meme thing as it is with vows made at ſea in a ſtorm, which 

diere commonly forgot as ſoon as the parties are ſafe on ſhore, 
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BORGILA(CxsaR), a natural fon of Pope Alexander VI. 
bees a man of ſuch conduct and character, that Machiavel 
gens thought fit to propoſe him, in his famous book called 
be Prince,“ as an original and pattern to all princes, 
0 ho would act the part of wiſe and politic tyrants. What | 
i e ear he was born in, we do not find: but he was at his ſtu- 


er ies in the univerſity of Piſa, when Alexander was elected 
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under received him with formality and coldneſs, which, whe. | 


— 


„ OS De 4. ; 
condition of life he had hitherto been in; and, full of anti. 
tion and the higheſt notions, as if himſelf was to be made 
emperor of the world, he haſtened directly to Rome. Alex. 


ther it was real or only affected, is nut eaſy to determine, 


LIN 


Cſar bowever took it to be real; and, greatly diſguſted 23 : 
well as diſappointed, went immediately and complained to | 
his mother Vanozza. Vannoza comforted him; bid him not 
be caſt down; and told him, that ſhe knew the Pope's mind 1 
better than any body, and for what reaſons his holineſs had . 
iven him that reception. In the mean time the court-flat. 4 
terers ſolicited the Pope to make Ceſar a cardinal, which F 
the Pope abſolutely refuſed ;_nevertheleſs, that he might not } 
ſeem alrogether forgetful of him, he created him archbiſhop 2 
of Valenza, a benefice which his holineſs had enjoyed in his 
younger days, This preferment was by no means acceptable h 
to Cæſar, yet he thought proper to take up with it; ſince q 
the Pope, he found, was determined to confer the beſt of hit tl 
ſecular dignities on his eldeſt ſon' Francis, who at that time 8 
was made duke of Gandia by Ferdinand king of Caſtile and a 
Arragon. i Si | a 
Alexander VI. had five children by his miſtreſs Vanozza; n 
Francis and Czfar, already mentioned, two other ſons, and al 
a daughter named Lucretia. Francis was a gentleman of a K 
fine diſpoſition, of probity and real goodneſs, and in every W 
reſpect quite oppoſite to his brother Cæſar; but Cæſar ſeems Th 
to have offeſſe abilities ſuperior to thoſe of Francis: which le 
made a certain hiſtorian ſay, that Cæſar was great among in 
& the wicked, and Francis good among the great.” Czar tir 
however was the mother's favourite, as having a temper and ti 
principles more conformable to hers : for which reaſon, al ha 
the time when Alexander was undetermined on which of In 
theſe brothers he ſhould beſtow the cardinal's cap, Vanozz: er 
declared herſelf in favour of Cæſar, who was according th 
made a cardinal in the ſecond year of Alexander's pontificate br 
From henceforward he acted in concert with his father, and it 
was a great inſtrument in executing all the ſchemes of that an 
moſt wicked Pope: for he had not the leaſt grain of virtue ol co 
-oodneſs in his make, nor was there any thing too atrociou de 
Pr him to perpetrate, if it could but tend to make bim Ve 
great and formidable tyrant ; for that was the ſole object oi in 
Ps ambition. This put him upon the murder of his elde pri 
brother Francis, duke of Gandia. All the ſecular dignities ſpi 
Which then were much more coveted than the eccleſiaſtic⸗ eſe 
were heaped upon Francis; and this obſtryRed, Coſar's pg his 
VVV | | 1 | 
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jects ſo entirely, that he was reſolved at all adventures to re- 
move him. It was in the year 1497, that, hiring aſſaſſins, he 
cauſed him to be murdered, and thrown into the Tiber; 
where his body was found ſome days after, full of wounds 
and extremely mangled. The Pope was afflicted to the laſt 
degree ; for though he made uſe of Cæſar as the abler, he 
loved Francis as the better man. He cauſed therefore ſtrict 
inquiry to be made after the murderers; upon which Va- 
nozza, who for that and other reaſons was juſtly ſuſpected 
to be privy to the affair, went privately to the Pope, and uſed 
all the arguments ſhe could, to diſſuade him from ſearching 
any further. Some ſay, that ſhe went ſo far as to aſſure his 
holineſs, that if he did not deſiſt, the ſame perſon, who took 
away his ſon's life, would not ſpare his own, | 
Czſar, who now ſucceeded' to his brother's fortunes and 
honours, began to be tired of eccleſiaſtical matters, and grew 
quite fick of the cardinalate, and therefore determined to 
throw it off as ſoon as poſſible, that he might have the 
greater ſcope for practiſing the exceſſes, to which his natural 
ambition and cruelty prompted him : for cruel as well as 
ambitious he was in the higheſt degree. It is incredible what 
numbers he cauſed to be taken off by poiſon or the ſword ; 
and it is notorious, that ſwarms of aſſaſſins were conſtantly 
kept in pay by him at Rome, for the ſake of removing all 
who were either obnoxious or inconvenient to him. Getting 
rid of the cardinalate, he was ſoon after made duke of Va- 
lentinois by Lewis XII. of France : with whom he entered 
into a league for the conqueſt of the Milaneſe. From this 
time he experienced various turns of fortune, being ſome- 
times very proſperous, ſometimes much otherwiſe, He very 
| hardly eſcaped dying of poiſon in the year 1503: for, hav- 
ing concerted with the Pope a deſign of poiſoning nine newly 
created cardinals at once, in order to poſſeſs their effects, 
the poiſoned wine, deſtined for the purpoſe, was by miſtake 
brought to and. drunk by themſelves. The Pope died of 
it; but Czſar, by the vigour of his youth, and the force of 
antidotes, after many ſtruggles, recovered. He only re- 
covered to outlive his fortune and grandeur, to ſee himſelf 
depreſſed, and his enemies exalted; for he was ſoon after di- 
veſted of all his acquiſitions, and ſent a priſoner to Spain, 
in order to free Italy from an incendiary, and the Italian 
princes from thoſe. dangers, which his turbulent and reſtleſs . 
ſpirit made them fear, even though he was unarmed. He 
eſcaped from thence, and got ſafe to Navarre to king John + . 
his brother · in · lw, where he met with a very friendly re- 
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ception. From hence he deſigned to go intò France; and 
there, with the aſſiſtance of Lewis, to try, if he could once 
mote re- eſtabliſn his fortune. But Lewis refuſed to receive 
him, not only becauſe he and Spain had concluded a truce, 
but becauſe they were alſo at enmity with the King of Na- 
'varre, Nay, the French king, in order to gratify Spain, 
bad confiſcated Cæſar's duchy of Valentinois, and taken 
away the yearly penſion which he had from France. 80 
that Cæſar, in a poor and abandoned condition, without re- 
venue or territory, was forced to be dependent upon his 
brother-in-law, who was then at war with his ſubjects. 
Czſar ſerved as a volunteer in that war; and, while the 
armies were engaged in battle, and fighting under the walls 
of Viana, was killed by the ftroke of a gianette. This hap- 
pened upon the 12th of March 1507. Cæſar Borgia took 
theſe words for his device, Aut Cæſar aut nihil; Ji ' which 
. gave Herne to the W ene 1 


on t . - 

5 Borgia Cæſar eraty factis et nomine n | per 

60. Aut ny, aut Se dixit; N hit. | put 

. Wu nihil, aut Ceſar, vult dici Borgia: quid ni, a 15 

0 . Cum fimul et Cæſar h et eſſe nihil. 5 1 ˖ 
bl 4. e e ſyerabas YEE Cent, 1 his 
14 4. Omnia geßciunt, incipis' elle nihil. . 1 
1 BORLACE (Dr. EpmunD), wn of ſir yogi Battech, abo 
5 maſter of the ordnance, and one of the lords Juſtices of Ire- mar 
3 land, was born inthe 17th century, and educated at the uni- Of 
. verſity of Dublin. Then he travelled to Leyden, where he hiſt 
1 commenced doctor of phyſic in 1650. He was afterwards wit! 
3 admitted to the ſame degree at Oxford. At laft he ſettled at to, | 
4 Cheſter, where he practiſed phyſic with great reputation plan 
4 and ſucceſs; and where he died in 1682. Among ſeveral poth 
1 books which he wrote and publiſhed, are, 1.“ Latham Spaw euſt: 
„ in Lancaſhire : with ſome remarkable cafes and cures Chr 

« effected by it. Lond. 1670,” 8vo, Dedicated to Charles Soci 

- earl of Derby. 2. The Reduction of Ireland to the crown *A 

of England: with the governors ſince the conqueſt by king pub] 

„ HenryII. ann. 1172, and ſome paſſages in their govern- title 

* ment. A brief account of the rebellion, ann. dom. 1641- 0 of 

. ' Alſo the "original of the "univerſity of F-Dablin; and the in 


: i 150 2 9 


4 


FON DEE 


e college of phyſicians, Lond. 1675,” in a large oQava, 


3. The Hiſtory - of the execrable Iriſh Rebellion, traced 
from many preceding acts to the grand eruption Oct. 22, 


« 1641; and thence purſued to the act. of ſettlement: 1672. 


„Lond. 1680,“ folio. Mr. Wood tells us, that much of 
this book is taken from another, intituled, The Iriſh Re- 


« bellion ; or, the hiſtory of the beginnings and firſt pro- 
« oreſs of the general rebellion raiſed within the kingdom 


« of Ireland Oct. 23, 1641. Lond. 1646,” 4to. written 


by fir John Temple, maſter of the rolls, one of his majeſty's 


privy. council in Ireland, and father of the celebrated fir 


William Temple. 4. Brief Reflections on the earl of 


« Caſtlehaven's:memoirs of bis engagement and carriage in 
« the war of Ireland. By which the government of that 
% time, and the juſtice of the crown fince, are vindicated 


6 from aſperſions caſt upon both, Lond, 1082,” 8vo. 8 


297 


. BORLASE (Witiian), a very ingenious and learned Biog. Brit, 
writer, was of an ancient family in Cornwall, and born at 2d edit. 


Pendeen, in the pariſh of Sr. Juſt, Feb. 2, 1695-6. - He was 


put early to ſchool at Penzance, and in 1709 removed to 


Plymouth. March 1712-13, he was entered of Exeter col- 
lege, Ox ford; and, June 1719, took a maſter of arts degree. 
In 1720, he was ordained: a prieſt; and, in 1722, inſtituted 
to the rectory of Ludgvan in Cornwall. In 1732, the lord 
chancellor. King preſented him to the vicarage of St. Juſt, 
his native pariſn; and this, with the rectory aforeſaid, were 
all the preferm-nts he ever had. e 


abound with mineral and metallic foſſils; and theſe, being a 
man of an active and inquiſitive turn, he collected from time 
to time, and thence was led to ſtudy at large the natural 
hiſtory of his native county. He was ſtruck at the ſame time 
with the numerous monuments of remote antiquity, that ate 
to be met with in Cornwall; and, enlarging therefore his 
plan, he determined to gain as accurate an acquaintance as 
poſſible with the Druid learning, and with the religion and 
cuſtoms of the ancient Britons, before their converſion to 
Chriſtianity. In 1750, he was admitted a fellow of the Royal 
Society; and, in 1753, * Publiſhed in folio at Oxford his 


e Antiquities of Cornwall,” a ſecond edition of which was 


publiſhed, in the ſame form, at London, 1759, with this 
title: & Antiquities, hiſtorical and monumental of the county 
« of; Cornwall; conſiſting of ſeveral eſſays on the ancient 


é inhabitants, Druid ſuperſtition, cuſtoms and remains of he 5 
| e e e 


.. 


In the. pariſn of Ludgvan. were rich copper works, which 
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FP 
i moſt remote antiquity in Britain, and the Britiſh iſles 


3 exemplified and proved by monuments now extant in Corn- 


„ wall and the Scilly iflands; with a vocabulary of the 


« Cornu-Britiſh language. Reviſed, with ſeveral additions, 


„ by the author; to which i is added a map of g and 
de two new plates. 
His next publication was, Diess on the ancient 


« and preſent ſtate of the iſlands of Scilly, and their import. | 


& ance to the trade of Great Beitain. Oxf. 1756, to, 


This was the extenſion of a paper, which had been read be. 


fore the Royal Society in 1753. In 1758, came out his 
Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall. The air, climate, water, 
% rivers, lakes, ſea, and tides ; of the ſtones, ſemi-metals, 


< metals, tin, and the manner of mining; the conſtitution | 


« of the ſtannaries; iron, Copper, ſilver, lead, and gold, 


: found in Cornwall; vegetables, rare birds, fiſhes, ſhells, 


* reptiles, and quadrupedsz of the inhabitants, their man- 
ners, cuſtoms, plays, or interludes, exerciſes, and feſtivals; 
„the Corniſh language, trade, tenures, and arts. Illustrated 
e with a new ſheet map of the county, and twenty-eight 
< folio copperplates from original drawings, taken on the 


<< ſpot. Oxf.” fol, After theſe publications, he ſent a va- 


riety of foſſils, and remains of antiquity which he had de- 
ſcribed in his works, to be repoſited in the · Aſhmolean mu- 
- ſeum: for which, and other benefaQions of the ſame kind, 


he received the thanks of the univerſity, in a letter from the 


vice-chancellor, Nov. 18, 17583 and, March 1766, the de- 
gree of doctor of laws. He died, Aug. 31, 1772, in his 7th 
year ; leaving two ſons' out. of lax, whom hs had <& a lady 
he married in 1724. | 

| Beſides his literary FAS OA with. many ingenious and 
learned men, he had a particular correſpondence with Mr. 
Pope; and there is till exiſting a large colleQion of letters 
written by that poet to Dr, Borlaſe. He furniſhed Pope 
with many of the materials which formed his grotto at 
Twickenham, conſiſting of curious foſſils ; and there may at 
preſent be ſcen Dr. Borlaſe's name in capitals, compoſed of 
cbryſtals, in the grotto. On which occaſion Pope ſays to 
| Borlaſe in a letter, I am much obliged to you for your 

« valuable collection of ' Corniſh diamonds : I have placed 
* them, where they l belt repiglent yourſelf, in a ſhade, 


EY 46 but ſhining,” 


We muſt not omit-to tio, that Dr. Borlaſe ſent at 
5 diferent 6 times near ee papers to the Royal 7; ; the 
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Biographia Britannica. Some other works which he intended, 


are mentioned in the © Anecdotes of Bowyer,” 
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 BORRI((Joszen Francis), a famous chemiſt, quack, 
and heretic, was a Milaneſe, and born in the beginning of 
the ſeventeenth century. He finiſhed his ftudies in the fe- 
minary at Rome, where the Jeſuits admired him as a prodigy 
for his parts and memory. He applied himſelf to chemiſtry, 
and made ſome diſcoveries; but, plunging bimſelf into the 
- moſt extravagant debaucheries, was obliged at laſt to take 
| refuge in a church. This was in 1654. A little while 
after, he ſet up for a religious man; and, affecting an appear» 
ance of great zeal, lamented the corruption of manners 
which prevailed at Rome, ſaying, that the diſtemper was 
come to the height, and that the time of recovery drew near : 
a happy time, wherein there would be but one ſheepfold on 
the earth, whereof the Pope was to be the only ſhepherd. Borri's Life 
„ Whoſoever ſhall refuſe, ſaid be, to enter into that ſheep» ** IEP 
e fold, ſhall be deſtroyed by the Pope's armies. God has e 
« predeſtinated me to be the general of thoſe armies: I am 
« ſure, that they ſhall want nothing. I ſhall quickly finiſh 
© my chemical labaurs by the happy production of the phi- 
« loſopher's ſtone; and by that means I ſhall have as much 
« gold as is neceſſary for the buſineſs. I am ſure of the 
« affiſtance of the angels, and particularly of that of Mi- 
« chael the archangel. When I began to walk in the ſpiritual 
« life, I had a viſion in the night, attended with an angelicat _ 
, voice, Which aſſured me, that I ſhould become a prophet: 
« The ſign that was given me for it was a palm, that ſeemed 
«© to me quite ſurrounded with the light of Paradiſe.” - -. -* 
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He communicated to his confidants the revelations, whic 
he boaſted to have received: but after the death of Inno- 
cent X. finding that the new Pope Alexander XII. renewed 
the tribunals, and cauſed more care to be taken af every thing, 
he deſpaired of ſucceeding here; and therefore left Rome, 
and returned to Milan. He aQted the devotee there, and by 
that means gained credit with ſeveral people, whom he cauſed 
to perform certain exerciſes, which: carried a wonderful ap- 
pearance of piety, He engaged the members of his new con- 
gregation, to take an path of ſecrecy to him; and when he 
found them confirmed in the belief of his extraordinary 
miſſion, he preſcribed to them certaja vows by the ſuggeſtion _ 
of his angel, as he.pretended. One of thoſe vews was that 
of poverty; for the performance of which he cauſed all the 
money that every one had to be conſigned to himſelf, The 
os „„ 1 deſign 


—_— 
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ſaflicient number of followers, to äppear in the great ſquate 
of Milan; there to repreſent the abuſes” of the Fecleſtaſtical 
and ſecular government; to encourage the people to liberty; 


and then, profeſſing himſelf of the eity and country of Mi- 


lan, | to, purſue his conqueſts as well as he could. But his 
deſign miſcarried, by the imptiſonmerit of ſome of bis diſ- 
Ciples ; and as foon as he ſaw that firſt ſtep of the inquiſition, 
he fled with all imaginable haſte. They proceeded- Againſt 


him for contumacy in 1659 and 16%; and he was con- 


demned as an heretic, and burnt in effigy, with his writings, 
in the field of Flora at Rome, on the 3d of Januaty 1661, 
He is reported to have ſaid, that“ he never was fo cold in his 
« life, as on the day that be was burnt at Rome: a pfece of 
wit, however, which has been aſcribed to ſeveral others, He 
bad dictated a treatiſe on his ſyſtem to his followers: but took 
it from them as ſoon as he perceived | the motions of the in- 


quiſition, and hid all his papers in a nungery. From thence 
they fell into the hands of the inquiſition, and were found 


to contain doctrines very abſurd and very impious: as, * that 


the Son of God, through an ambitious principle, ad to 
i become equal to his Father, moved him to create beings; 


5 that Luciter's fall proceeded from his refuſing to adore 
$* Jeſus Chriſt and the Holy Virgin in idea; that the angels, 


| % who adhered to Lucifer, remain in the air; that God 


c made uſe of the miniftry of rebellious angels for the'crea- 
„tion of animals and elements; that the fouls of beaſts are 
ge a production, or rather an emanation, of the ſubſtance of 
<« the wicked angels, which is the reaſon why they are mortal; 


that the holy virgin proeeeded from the boſom of the di- 


« vine nature, and was a real goddeſs, ſince otherwiſe ſhe 
could not be the ſpouſe of the Holy" volles een of the 
% diſproportion of natures, & Wo. Fs 
Borri ſtaid ſame time in tbe city of Sttaſbutgh,” to which 
he had fled; and where he found ſome aſſiſtance and ſupport, 
as well becauſe he was perſecut-d by the inquiſition, as be- 
cauſe he was reputed à great chemiſt. But this was not a 
theatre large enough for | Lang he went therefore to Amſter- 
dam, where he fo. a great noiſe. ' Here he appeared in a 
ſtately and ſplendid equipage, and took upon him the title of 
Excellency : people flocked to him, as to the phyſician who 


could cure all diſeaſes; and propoſals were concerted for 
marrying bim to great fortunes, &. But the tables turhed, 


and his reputation began to fink, either becauſe his miràeles, 
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: gelign of this erafty impoſtor was, in caſe he ay get 2 
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fait could work no more miracles. In ſhort, he broke; and Bayle, &c« 
fled in the night from Amſterdam, with a great many jewels 
and ſums of money, which he had pilfered. He went to 
Hamburgh, where queen Chriſtina was at that time. He 
put himſelf under her protection : and perſuaded her to ven- 
ture a great deal of money, in order to find out the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone: which, as the reader will eaſily imagine, came 
to nothing. Afterwards he went to Copenhagen, - and in- 
ſpired his Daniſh majeſty to ſearch for the ſame ſecret z by 
which means he acquired that prince's fayour ſo far, as to be- 
come yery odious to all the great perſons of the: kingdom. 
Immediately. after the death of the king, whom he had put 
upon great expences in vain, he left Denmark for fear of 
being impriſoned, and reſolved io go into Turkey. Being 
come to the. frontiers at a time when the conſpiracy of Na- 
daſti, Serini, and Frangipani, was diſcoveted, he was taken 
for one of the accomplices, and ſecured ; and, his name was 
ſent to bis Imperial majeſty, to ſee if be was one of the con- 
ſpirators. The Pope's nuncio had audience of the emperor 
at the ſa 1e that this information arrived; by and, as ſoon 
as he heafd Borri mentioned, he demanded, in the Pope's 
name, that the priſoner ſhould be delivered to him. The 
emperor conſented to it, and ordered, that Borri ſhould be 
ſent to Vienna; and afterwards, having firſt obtained from 
the Pope a promiſe, that be ſhould not be put to death, he 
ſent him to Rome; where he was tried and condemned to 
perpetual confinement in the priſon of the inquiſition. He 
made abjuration of his errors in the month of October 167 2. Ibid. 
Same years after he obtained leave to come out, to attend 
the duke d' Eſtree, whom all the phyſicians had given over; 
and the unexpected cure he wrought upon him occaſioned it 
to be ſaid, that an arch-heretic had done a great miracle in 
Rome. It is. - faid alſo, that the queen of Sweden ſent for 
him ſometimes. in a coach; but that, after the death of that 
| | princeſs, he went no more abroad, and that none could ſpeak 
with, him without ſj pecial leave from the Pope... The Utrecht 
Gazette, as Mr. Bayle relates, of the gth of September, 1695 
informed the public, that Borri was lately dead in the caſtle 
of St. Angelo, being ſeventy-nine years of age. It ſeems, 
that the duke d'Eftree, as.a recompence for recovering him, 
had procured. Borti's priſon to be changed, from. that of the 
inquiſition to the caſtle of St. Angelo. . | 
Some pieces were ptinted at Geneva in 1681, which are | 
aſcribed; to him; as, 1. Letters concerning Chemiltry z?” | 
and, a Political Ree”. + he firſt of tneſe works f is. - 
* ; intituled, 5 
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+. infituled, „ La chiavi del gabinetto del eavagliere Gioſeppe 
_- ® Franceſco Borri Milaneſe;“ the ſecond © Itruzioni'poli. 
* ticke, del cavaglicre G. F. B. M. date al re di Danimarca,” 
We learn from the life of Borri, that when he was at Straſ. 
burg, be publiſhed a letter, which went all over the world. 
Two other of his letters are ſaid to have been printed at Co- 
penhagen in 1699, and inſcribed to Bartholinus; one of 
them, De ortu cerebri, et uſu medico; the other, De 
<« artificio oculorum humores reſtituendi.” The “ Journal 
des Savans, of the 2d of September 1669, ſpeaks fully of 
theſe two letters, Konig aſcribes'alſo another piece to him, 
intituled, . Notitia-gentis Burrhorum.” Sorbiete ſaw Borri 
at Amſterdam, and has left us a deſcription and character of 
him. He ſays, that he was a tall black man, pretty well 
«<. ſhaped, who wore good'cloaths, and ſpent a good deal of 
«© money: that he did not want parts, and had ſome learn- 
ing, was Without doubt ſomewhat ſkilled in chemical pre- 
« parations,'had Tome knowledge in metals, ſome methods 
«© of imitating pearls or jewels, and, it may be, ſome purga - 
tive and ſtomachie remedies : but that he was a quack, an 
« artful impoſtor, who practiſed upon the'credulity of thoſe 
Sorbiere, ©© whom he ſtood moſt in need of; of merchants, as well as 
: 6 princes, whom le deluded out of great ſums of money, 
en Ange. c under @pretence of diſcovering the philoſopher's ſtone, 
terre, « and other ſecrets of mighty importance: and that, the 
7 255. « better to carry on this ſcheme of Enavery, he had aſſumed 
VVV 


BORRICHI US, a very learned man, fon of a Lutheran 
miniſter in Denmark, born 1626. He was ſent to the uni- 
verſity of Copenhagen in 1644, where he remained ſix years, 
during which time he applied himſelf chiefly to phyſic. He 
taught publicly in his college, and acquired the character of a 
man indefatigable in labour, and of excellent morals. He 
gained the eſteem of Caſpar Brochman, biſhop of Zealand, 
and of the chancellor of the kingdom, by the recommenda- 
tion of whom he obtained the canonry of Lunden. He was 
offered the rectorſnip of the famous ſchool of Heſlow, but 
refuſed it, having formed a deſign of travelling and perfect - 

ing his ſtudies in phyſic. He began to practiſe as a phy- 

. heian during a moſt terrible plague in rxark, which 
made great havock in the capital city. The contagion being 
cCenaſed, he prepared for travellinggas he intended ; but was 
obliged to defer it for ſome time, Mr. Gerſtorf the firſt mi- 
niſter of ſtate, having inſiſted on his reſiding in his . 
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the quality of tutor to his children. He continued in this 

capacity five years, and then ſet out upon his travels: before 

| his departure, he had the honour to be appointed profeſſor in 

poetry, chemiſtry, and botany. He left Copenhagen in No- 

vember 1660, and, aſter having viſited ſeveral eminent phy- 

ſicians at Hamburgh, went to Holland, where he continued 

2 conſiderable time. He went from thence to the Low 
Countries, to England, and to Paris, where he remained 

two years. He viſited alſo ſeyeral other cities of France, and 

at Angers had a doctor's degree in phyſic conferred upon 

bim. He afterwards paſſed the Alps, and arrived at Rome in 
October 1665, where he remained till March 1666, when 

he was obliged to ſet out for Denmark. He paſſed through 
Germany, and arrived in his native country in Odober 1666. 

The advantages which Borrichius reaped in his travels were 

very conſiderable, for he had made himſelf acquainted with all 

the learned men in the different cities through which he 

paſſed. At his return to Denmark he reſumed his profeſſor- 

ſhip, in the diſcharge of which he acquired great reputation, 

for his affiduity, and univerſal: learning; and the books which 

he publiſhed are proofs thereof [A]. He was made counſel- 

lor in the ſupreme council of juſtice in 1686, and counſellor 

of the royal chancery in 1689. This ſame year he had a Borrichius 
ſeyere attack of the ſtone, and the pain every day increaſing, apnea rn 
he was obliged to be cut for it; the operation however did vol. ii. of 
not ſucceed, the ſtone being fo big, that it could not be ex- Deliciarum 
trated, He bore this affliction with great conſtancy. and re- Nenarum 


a 


ö : ; e Danorum. 
ſolution till his death, which happened in October 1690. Leyden, 
[4] The moſt remarkable of which 7. © Cogitationes de variis Latine 
are as follow: Kt . linguie ætatibus.“ . 
| 1, «© Cabala caracterali _ 8. Conſpectus ſcriptorum chemi- 
2. „ Diſputatio de artis poẽtice na- „ corum illuſtriorum.“ wy 
* ü 3 9. Brevis conſpectus ſeri 
. * Differtationes academic.“ % Latinæ linguz preſtantiorum. ö 
4. “ Parnaſſus in nue. 10. De antiqua urbis Romæ facie 
5. Diſſertatio de ortu et progreſſu *© differtatio."* - 5 
© chemiæ. | 11. © Tractatus de uſu plantarum 


6, « Hermetis, ęyptiorum ac * indigenarum in medicina.” 

© chemicorum ſapientia ab Hermanni The titles of the reſt of his per - 

+ Conringii animadverſionibus vindi- formances may be ſeen in John Mol- 

& cata,” „ llerus's Spicileg, Hypomnematum de. 
| 1 ſccriptis Danorum, p. 36. OW 


BOS (Joann BaPTIsT DU), a celebrated member of the 
French academy, was born at Beauvais in the year 1670; 
and deſcended from wealthy and reputable parents, his father 
Claude du Bos being a merchant; and a conſiderable magiſ. 


os. 


me in 8 John Baptiſt was 11 to Paris: to o finiſh ug 
ſſtudies, and was admitted a batchelor of the Sorbonne in 
1691. In 1695, he was made one of the committee for 
_ Foreign affairs under Mr. Torcy, and was afterwards Charged 
with ſome important tranſactions in Germany, Italy, Eng. 
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land, and Holland. At his return to Paris, he was hand. ſa 

ſomely preferred, made an abbe, and had a conſiderable pen. ev 

ſion ſettled on him. He was choſen perpetual ſecretary of wi 

the French academy; and in this ſituation he died at Paris w 
[ upon the 23d of March 1742. His principal works are, 1. tre 
| Critical Reflections upon Poetry and Painting':” - the tw 
| x beſt edition of which valuable and elegant work is that of M 
Puatis, 1740, in three volumes, amo. 2. A critical hi. lur 

4 tory of the eſtabliſhment of the French monarchy among 

c“ the Gauls: the beſt edition 1743, in two volumes 400. [ 

and four 1 amo. . The Intereſts of England #1 under- LP 

<<, ſtood. in the preſent war: printed in 1704. 4. The 45 


<« Hiſtory. of 4be.four Gordians, confirmed and illuſtrated by liſh 


being tired of the fatigue of ſuch an employment, he gave i the 
up, with a reſolution to lead a quiet and retired life. Here 1 
he publiſhed his . Parallel, or compariſon, betwixt the prin- Salt 


1 5 4 as gs 5. The Hiſtory of the league of Cambray, bas 
1 formed in 1708, againſt the Republic of N mY 55 belt 15 
j | . 5 n 4728, in two bee i VVV | 
1 x) ' BOSSU ( Rene Le), "04. at Paris March the lch, "TOY the 
| : He began his ſtudies at Nanterre, where he diſcovered an 5 
| . early taſte for polite literature, and ſoon made ſurprizing pro- 2. 
greſs in all the valuable parts of learning, In 1649, he left be 
| . Nanterre, was admitted a canon regular in the abbey of st. oy 
1 Genevieve, and after à year's probation took oh habit in 80 
| this abbey. Here he apf lied to philoſophy and divinity, in i 
4 which he made great proficiency, and took upon him prieſts wp 
18 orders in 16573 but, either from inclination, ot in obedience if 
bi to his ſuperiors, he teſumed the belles lettres, and taught po- 0 - 
L lite literature in ſeveral religious houſes. After twelye years, Co. 
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{i «« ciples of Ariſtotle's natural philoſophy, and thoſe. of Deſ- 805 
11 « cartes [A].“ His i intention in this piece was not to ſhew Wl © 
i the oppoſition betuint theſe two philoſophers, but rather to; 68 
uy make them agree, and to prove: that they do not differ fo 15 
_— „ much as is generally thought; yet this production of his 78 
| ge. was R received, either cult theſe two phi: a 
* * "5 1 It is 1 10 Parallcle des principes a la phyſique, eilen et i afte 
i 1 „ 's : « celle de Rene Deren. . 1 9 245 „ : mad 
it UV:! | OE tae to tl 
it 
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loſophers differ too widely to be reconciled, ar becauſe Boſſu 
had not made himſelf ſufficiently acquainted, with their opi- 


nions. The next treatiſe he publiſhed was that on epic F.Courayer, 


1 55 . 2 ü 7 : jleau Mem. tou- 
poetry [x], which gained him great reputation: Boil ee 7 
le Bofſu, 


p. 29» 


ſays it is one of the beſt compoſitions on this ſubject that 
ever appeared in the French language. Boflu having met 
with a piece wrote by St. Solin againſt this gentleman, he 


wrote a confutation of it, for which favour Boileau was ex- 


tremely grateful; and it produced an intimate friendſhip be- 
twixt them, which continued till our author's death, in 
Marchz 1630. He left a vaſt number of manuſcript vo- 


lumes, which are kept in the abbey of St, John de Chartres, 


Ibid, 


la) It is Joticvled, « Traits du 1714 which F. Le Courayer had the 8 


« pcerme epique par le R. P. le Boſſu care of: he has prefixed a diſcourſe to 
« chanoine regulier de Sainte Gene- the abbe de Morſan, containing an ac» 
„ vieve.”” The firſt edition was pub- count of the treatiſe,'and ſome enco- 


liſhed at Paris in 1675, This work miums upon it; and he has alſo given 


has gone through | ſeveral editions. ſome memoirs concerning Boſſu's life,. 
There was one printed at the Hague in CR WIE R 
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| BOSSUET (Jaws), biſbop of Meaux, born at Dijon 


the 27th of September 1627. He received the firſt rudi- 
ments of his education there, and in 1642 was ſent to Paris 


to finiſh his ſtudies at the college of Navarre. In 1652, he 


received the depree of doctor of divinity, and ſoon after 
went to Metz, where he was made a canon. Whilſt he re- 
ſided here, he applied himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of the holy 
Scripture, and the reading of the fathers, eſpecially St. Au- 
guſtin. In a little time he became a celebrated preacher, 


and was invited to Paris, where he had for his hearers many 


of the moſt learned men of his time, and ſeveral perſons of 
the firſt rank at court, In 1669, he was created biſhop of 
Condom, and the, ſame month was appointed preceptor to 


the dauphin; upon which occaſion, and the applauſe he 
gained in the diſcharge of it, Pope Innocent XI. congratu- 
lated him in a very polite letter. When he had almoſt finiſhed - 


the education of this prince, he addreſſed to him his . Diſ- 
« cours fur PHiftoire Univerſelle,” which was publiſhed in 
1681. About a year after he was made preceptor he gave up 


his biſhopric, becauſe he could not reſide in his dioceſe, on 


account of his engagement at court. In, 1680, the king ap- 


pointed him firſt almoner to the dauphineſs, and the year 


after gave him the biſhopric of Meaux. In 1697 he was 5 7 


made counſellor of ſtate, and the year following firſt almoner 
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to the ducheſs of Burgundy, Nor did the learned world ho- : 


the king conſtituted him their ſuperior. 


e 


nour him leſs than the court; for he had been admitted a | 


member of the French academy; and in 1695, at the deſire 
of the royal college of Navarre, of which he was a member, 


The writings of Boſſuet had gained him no leſs Kan than 


his ſermons. From the year 1655, he had enteted the liſt 
againſt the Proteſtants; the moſt famous piece he wrote 
againſt them was his Refutation du Catechiſme de Paul 


Ferri.“ In 1671, he wrote another, intitled, © L'expo- 
« poſition de la doctrine de Vegliſe Catholique ſur les ma- 


© tieres de controverſe.” This had the approbation of the | 
+ © biſhops of France, as well as of the prelates and cardinals of 


Rome. Innocent XI. wrote him two letters on the ſubjeR, 


and the work was tranſlated into moſt of the European lan- 
guages: M. Abbe Montaign was the author of the Engliſh 


tranſlation... He brought back ſeveral. to the Romiſh church 
who had embraced the Proteſtant religion; and it was for the 


benefit of ſuch, that in 1682 he publiſhed his“ Traits de 
« la communion ſous les deux eſpeces, and his Lettre | 


c“ paſtorale aux nouveaux catholiques.” In 1686, he pub- 
Jiſhed his © Hiftoire des Egliſes Proteſtantes, for which, as 
well as ſeveral other of his writings, he was attacked by Meſl, 
Jurieu, Burnet, Baſnage, and ſeveral other Proteſtant mini- 


ters, He always diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a zealous advocate 


for the Catholic religion; and ſo great was his deſire to 


bring about a re- union of the Proteſtants with the church of 


Rome, that for this purpoſe he voluntarily offered to travel 
into foreign countries. He formed ſeveral ſchemes for this 
purpoſe, which were approved of by the church of Rome, 
and might perhaps have had ſome. ſucceſs, had not the ſuc- 


ceeding wars prevented his putting them in execution. His 


writings in regard to the diſputes, with the Proteſtants, 'and 
againſt Quietiſm, make ſeveral volumes. „„ 
There are extant of his ſeveral very celebrated funeral ora- 
tions, particularly thoſe on the queen- mother of France in 
1667, on the queen of England 1669, on the Dauphineſs 
1670, on the queen of France 1683, on the princeſs Pala- 
tine 1685, on chancellor Le Tellier 1686, on the prince 


de Conde Lewis de Bourbon 1687. Nor, amidit all the great 


affairs in which he was Employed, did he neglect the duty of 
his dioceſe. The Statuts Synodaux, which he publiſhed 


in 1691, and ſeveral other of his pieces, ſhew how attentive 


he was to maintain regularity of diſcipline z and this he did 


© with ſo much affability and diſcretion, as rendered him uni- 


verſally loved and reſpected. After having ſpent a life in the 
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ſeryice of the church, he died at Paris April 12, 170 45 and 


was buried at Meaux; where his funeral was honoured with 
the preſence of many prelates his friends, and an oration 
pronounced. in his praiſe by father de la Rue the Jeſuit. The 
lame honour. was likewiſe paid to his memory at Paris, in the 
college of Navarre, where cardinal Noailles performed the 
pontifical ceremonies, and the funeral oration was ſpoken by a 
doctor of the houſe. Nor was Rome ſilent in his praiſe 3 for 


it was delivered in the Italian tongue, at the college de Propa-' 
ganda fide, by the chevalier Maffei, in preſence of ſeveral 
cardinals, prelates, and other perſons of the firſt rank, It 
was afterwards printed, and dedicated to his illuſttious pupil 


lle left many works beſides what we have mentioned, an 


of the 18th of September 1704, and in the © Memoires de 
* Trevoux'?. for the month of November of the ſame year. 


Staffordſhire, and born at Derby, where his father was a 
mercer, in 1688, His grandfather had been a major on the 
Parliament fide in the civil wars: his father had diminiſhed 
a conſiderable . paternal eſtate by gaming; but his mother, 
being a notable woman, contrived to give a good education-to 
ſix children. Thomas, the youngeſt, acquired his gramma- 


ſenters 3 and was appointed to preach to a Preſbyterian con- 
gregation at Spalding in Lincolnſhire, Not liking this mode 


reign, with a view of preparing himſelf for phyſic; but 
changing his meaſures again, he cook orders in the church 
of England, ſoon after the aceeſſion of George I. and was 
preſented to the rectory of Winburg in Norfolk. About 


1725, he was preſented to the benefice of Reymerſton; in 


1734, to the reQory of Spixworth ; and; in 1747, to the 
rectory of Edgefield : all in Norfolk. About 1750, his 
mental powers began to decline; and, at Chriſtmas 1752, 
he ceaſed to appear in the pulpit. He read henceforward 
only for amuſement ;; and the laſt book peruſed by him was 
the Bachelor of Salamanca.“ He died at Norwich, whither 


de had removed in 1753 with his family, Sept. 23, 1754: 


leaving a wife, whom he married in 17393 and alſo a ſon, 


an eulogium was ſpoken to his memory, and, what was unuſual, 


exact liſt. of which may be ſeen in the Journal des Savans”* 


tical learning at Derby; had his education among the diſ- 


bf life, he removed to London, at the end of queen Anne's. 


BOTT (Tromas), an Engliſh clergyman of ingenuity Biog. Brie! 
and learning, was deſcended from an ancient family in 24 edit. 


Eimund Bore, eit. now of Chriſt Church in Hampſhire, 0 
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who is a fellow of the Antiquarian Society, and who pube 
liſhed, in 1771, A Collection of Caſes relating to the 


%% CEE a OD Og 
Mr. Bott's pablications were, 1: * The Peace and Hap- 
« pineſs of this world, the immediate defign of Chriſtianity, 
* on Luke ix. 56.” a pamphlet in 8vo. 1724. 2. A ſe. 


« cond tract in defence of this, 1730,” 8vo. 3. * The * 
principal and peculiar notion of a late book, intituled, | 8 
The Religion of Nature delineated, conſidered and a 
© refuted, 1725.” This was againſt «© Wollaſton's notion 80 
< of Moral Obligation.” 4. A Viſitation Sermon, WW © 
s preached at Norwich, April 30, 1730.” 5. A 3oth of fo 
« January Sermon, preached at Norwich, and printed at hi 

ac the requeſt of the Mayor, &c.“ 6. % Remarks upon But. Wl th 

c er's th chapter of the Analogy of Religion, &c. con- m 
* cernipg Neceſſity, 17 30. 7. Anſwer to the firſt vo- th 
* lume of Warburton's Divine Legation of Moſes.” H 
Among other learned acquaintance of Mr. Bott's was Dr. ſa 
Samuel Clarke, of whom he relates, that he was not only of 1 
© - 7 &chearful, but of a playful diſpoſition. © Once, when Mc 4 
Bott called upon him, he found him ſwimming upon a table. 6 
At another time, when ſeveral of them were amufing them- þ 
- ſelves with diverting tricks, Dr. Clarke, looking out of the i 
window, and ſeeing a grave blockhead EE, called 4 
out, Boys, boys, be wiſe 3 here comes a fool.“ We hare 5 
heard the like of Dr. Clarke from other quarters. _ 
BOUCHARDON (Epmvunp), a French ſculptor, was 5 
the ſon of a ſculptor and architect, and born at Chaumont in the 
Baſſigni, 1698. He was drawn by an irreſiſtible paſſion for - 
theſe two arts, but confined himſelf at length to the former, F 
After having paſſed. ſome time at Paris under the younger . 
Couflou, and carried the prize at the academy in 1722, be 0 
was ſent to Rome at the king's expence. Upon his return fr, 
from Italy, where his talents had been greatly perfected, he 11 
adorned Paris with his works; a liſt of them may be ſeen in but 

a life of him, publiſhed in 1762, 12 mo. by the count de ane 
Caylus. In 1744, he obtained a place in the academy; and, A 
two years after, a profeſſorſhip, He died, in 1762, a los a 
to arts, and much lamented ; for he is deſcribed as a man of des 


2 fine, exalted, diſintereſted ſpirit, and of moſt amiableſ te 
manners. Muſie was his object, in the hours of recreation, To 


nd his talents in this way were very conſiderable. aft 


* 


* 


8 UCHER. 


BOUCHER (Jon), one of thoſe preachers of the goſpel, 
who, to their ſhame, have diſgraced ir, by applying it to the 


purpoſes of faction, and to inflame men to war, inſtead of 


perſuading them to peace. He was a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and curate of St. Bennet at Paris ; and, in the time of the 
league, was a moſt ſeditious and furious agent among the 
rebels. Their firſt aſſembly was held in his apartment, in the 
college of Fortet, in the year 1585. It was he, who, by 
ordering the alarm- bell to be rung in his church on the 2d of 
September 1587, contributed more than any body elſe to a 
commotion of the people; the conſequences of which were 


ſo ignominious to Henry III. The ſucceſs of that day made 
him more inſolent; and the next he preached violently againſt 
the perſon of the king, and againſt his counſellors. - He did 


more than preach, he wrote; and publiſhed among other 


things a diſcourſe on the juſtice of depoſing Henry III. 
Hear what the excellent Thuanus ſays of this moſt infamous 


% 


ſatire; for ſuch it was moſt certa 


inly. A more flagitious thing x; 


ſt. Lb | 


than this had not appeared in all that time of exorbitant cv. 


e licentioufneſs, There the moſt impudent brawler, ra- 


6 bula impudentiſſimus, had in a reproachful manner aſperſed 


« the king with many abominable and ſhocking things: 
for which, as in his account, he was juſtly excluded 


« from the communion of the church, ſo he concluded he 
had likewiſe loſt all right to the kingdom, was lawfully 
* depoſed, and at laſt ſlain by the juſt judgement and impulſe 


of God.” - | 0 
After the death of that prince he was ſtill more impudent, 


becauſe he could then ſcreen himſelf under a pretence that 
the ſueceſſor was actually and notoriouſly an Huguenot, The 


pretence failed him, to his great grief no doubt, when Hen- 


ry IV. profeſſed himſelf a Roman Catholic : nevertheleſs, 
that he might not want an object for his factious and muti- 
nous ſpirit, he perſiſted in his opinion; and publiſhed nine 
ſermons to prove, that the abjuration of the Bearnois, ſo he 
Inſolently called Henry from his being born in Bearn, was 
but a feint, and that his abſolution was void. His ſermons 
and libels were burnt, when the Pariſians ſubmitted to Henry; 
but he continued in the party of the Leaguers, and retired in- 


to the Netherlands with the Spaniſh garriſon, which had 


been at Paris during the league. They marched out upon 


the 22d of March 1594. Boucher obtained a canonry at 


Tournay, and died dean of the chapter of that city fifty years 
after; hut very much altered in his humour,” ſays Meze- 


ray, „ being as zealous a Frenchman among foreigners, a: 
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Abreg, © he had been a furious Spaniard in France.“ This was but 
Chronol, ad | i 1 32 | „* 
0 Ip BPO natural and conſiſtent; for, provided there was any thing 
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BOUCHER. 


to exerciſe a reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit, what ſignified it to 


Boucher what it was? When one contiders,” ſays Mr, 
Bayle, that the Spaniards not only gave a retreat, but alſo | 


<< a canonry, to ſuch a man as Boucher; nay, and, what 


„ was doing him the greateſt honour, ' ſuffered him to pro- 


„ nounce at Tournay the funeral oration of Philip II. one 
e cannot forbear ſaying, that in this world all things are ſa- 
« crificed to policy and intereſt, and that good, bad, right, 
«wrong, juſt, unjuſt, &c. are nothing but mere names, 


= 


„without a meaning.” 


Baillet, Ty BOUHOURS (Dominick), a celebrated French critic, 


Jugemens 
des Savans, | | ; | | 
Tom. xi, AS. A proper perſon to ſucceed Malherbe, who died about that 


P · 661. 


— 


was born at Paris, 1628; and has by ſome been. conſidered 


time, He was entered into the ſociety of Jeſuits at ſixteen, 
and appointed to read lectures upon polite literature in the 


college of Clermont at Paris, where he had ſtudied; but he 


was fo inceſſantly attacked with the head-ach, that he could 
not purſue the deſtined taſk, He afterwards undertook the 


education of two ſons of the duke of Longueville, which he 


diſcharged with great applauſe. The duke had ſuch a regard 
for him, that he would needs die in his arms; and the 


_ «© Account of the pious and Chriſtian death” of this great 


perſonage was the firſt work which Bouhours gave the pub- 
lic. He was ſent to Dunkirk to the Popiſh refugees from 
England; and, in the midſt of his miſſionary - occupations, 
found time to compoſe and publiſh books. Among theſe 
were Entretiens d'Arifte & d'Eugene,” or, <* Dialogues 
«+ between Ariſtus and Eugenius;'” a work of a critical na- 
ture, and concerning the French language, His book was 


printed no leſs than five times at Paris, twice at Grenoble, 


at Lyons, at Bruſſels, at Amſterdam, at Leyden, &c. and em- 
broiled him with a great number of cenſors, with . Menage 
in particular, who, however, lived in friendſhip with our 
author before and after. There is a paſſage in this work, 
which gave great offence in Germany; and that is, where be 


makes it a queſtion, whether a ſermon could be a 3% 


eſprit? The fame of it, however, and the pleaſure he took 


in reading it, recommended Bouhours ſo effectually to the 


celebrated miniſter ,Colbert, that he truſted him with tbe 


education of his fon, the marquis of Segnelai, He wrote 


afterwards ſeveral other works in French; the chief of which 


are, 1. Remarks and doubts upan the French language.” 


1 2. ODialogues 
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2. © Dialogues upon the art of thinking well in works of 


« genius. 3. The life of St. Ignatius.“ 4. The life 
« of St. Francis Xavier, apoſtle of the Indies and Japan.” 
This laſt work was tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. Dryden, 
and publiſhed at London in 1688, with a dedication prefixed 


to king James the Second's queen. To the above may be 


added, ** Ingenious thoughts of the ancients and modeins ; 


e Tngenious thoughts of the fathers of the church; Tranſla- 


« tions of many books of devotion ; and at laſt of the New 
« Teſtament itfelf.? © | 

The Remarks and doubts upon the French language” 
has been reckoned one of the moſt conſiderable of our au- 
thor's works; and may be read with great advantage by 
thoſe who would perfect themſelves in that tongue. Me- 
nage, in his Obſervations upon the French language, 


has given his approbation of it in the following paſſage: 


« The book of Doubts,” ſays he, is written with great 
« elegance, and contains many fine obfervations, And, as 
« Ariſtotle has ſaid, that reaſonable doubt is the beginning 
« of all real knowledge, ſo we may ſay alfo, that the man, 
© who doubts ſo reaſonably as the author of this book, is 
« himſelf very capable of deciding. For this reaſon per- 
« haps it is, that; forgetting the title of his work, he decides 
« oftener than at firſt he propoſed.” Bouhours was the au- 
thor of another work, which we have not mentioned above; 
and that is, The art of pleaſing in converſation,” print- 
ed at Paris in 1688. M. de la Croſe, who wrote the ele- 
venth volume of the Bibliotheque Univerſelle, has given an 
account of it, which he begins with this elogium upon the 
author. A very little ſkill,” ſays he, in ſtyle and man- 
© ner will enable a reader to diſcover the author of this 


„ work. He will ſee at once the fine, the ingenious, and 


« delicate turn, the elegance and politeneſs of father Bou- 
e hours. Add to this the manner of writing in dialogue, 
« the cuſtom of quoting himſelf, the collecting ſtrokes of 
«© wit, the little agreeable relations interſperſed, and a cer- 
«© tain mixture of gallantry and morality, which is altogether 
« peculiar to this Jeſuit. This work is inferior to nothing 
© we have ſeen of father Bouhours. He treats, in twenty 
e dialogues, with an air of gaiety, of every thing which can 


« find a' way into converſation; and, though he avoids 


e being ſyſtematical, yet he gives his reader to underſtand, 


© that there is no ſubje& whatever, either of divinity, phi- : 
e loſophy, law, or phyſic, &c. but may be introduced into 


« converſation, provided it be done with eaſe, polite- 
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8 neſs, and in a manner free from pedantry and affecta. 
„„ a BI 5 | „ 
He died at Paris, in the college of Clermont, upon the 
27th of May 1702; after a life ſpent, ſays Moreri, under 
ſuch conſtant and violent fits of the head-ach, that he had 
but few intervals of perfect eaſe. „„ | 


_ BOULAI (Cxsar Ecasst Do), regiſter and hiſtorio- 
grapher of the univerſity of Paris, was profeſſor of rhetoric 
many years in the college of Navarre. He publiſhed a trea- 
tiſe of rhetoric, intituled, . Speculum Eloquentiæ, :wbich 
was valued, His © Theſaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum” 
came out in folio at Paris, 1650. Several law caſes of his 
compoſing have been publiſhed, relating to the differences 
which aroſe concerning the election of the officers of the uni- 
verſity, and ſuch like matters. "Theſe works ſhew. his zeal 
for letters, and the great knowledge he had of the uſages and 
, cuſtoms of that univerſity. But the work, for which he 
 . ought chiefly to be remembered, is, The hiſtory of the 
“ univerſity of Paris,” which he publiſhed in fix volumes 
folio. The firſt part of it appeared in 1665, but it ſeems 
was diſapproved ; for we find A Cenſure of the theologi- 
& cal faculty at Paris,” publiſhed upon it in 1667, which 
Baill was anſwered by du Boulai the ſame year. The impreſſion 
e 85-0 of it was ſtopped for ſome time ; but the commiſſioners ap- 
Tom. zi. pointed by the king to examine what was already printed, 
| 5 " „ and the author's deſign, reported, that nothing could reaſon- 
Paris, 1722. 8 , x g ; 
'.* ably hinder the impreſſion from being continued.“ The rea- 
„ ſons,” ſays Mr. Baillet, for cenſuring that great work, 
« ſeem to diminiſh by degrees; and all of them, perhaps, 
« may vaniſh at laſt, And then the public, notwithſtand- 
; „ing the endeavours that have been uſed to the contrary, 
1 % may have a juſt value for a work, which is indeed a mix - 
= | * ture of good and bad things; but it is otherwiſe very uſe- 
6 ful, to give information of the actions and writings of the 
<« learned men of France, and even of thoſe foreigners who 
« have appeared in that firſt univerſity of the kingdom. 
3 « And indeed they begin to ſay now that it is a good book, 
bt 46 generally ſpeaking; and that it contains many material 
+ ©. pieces, which it would be difficult to find elſewhere ſo 
<< well collected. Du Boulai died upon the 16th of Octo- 
ber 1658. He was born in the village of St Ellier, in the 
. Lower Maine; but we do not find in what year. 
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BOULAINVILLLIERS. 313 
BOULAINVILLIERS (Hawn x Dr), lord of St. Saiſe, 


and an eminent French writer, was deſcended from a very 
ancient and noble family, and born at St. Saiſe in 1658. 
His education was among the fathers of the oratory ; where Dia. Hito- 
he diſcovered from his infancy thoſe uncommon abilities for 7ique-Por- 


tatif, par 


which he was afterwards diſtinguiſhed. He applied himſelf |, 


principally to the moſt uſeful of all ſtudies, the ſtudy of hiſ- 
tory z and his performances in this way are numerous and 
conſiderable. He was the author of © A hiſtory of the Ara- 
bians 3” „ Fourteen letters upon the ancient parliaments of 
France; A Hiſtoty of France to the reign of Charles 
VIII.;F“ „The ſtate of France, with hiſtorical memoirs con- 
cerning the ancient government of that monarchy to the 
time of Hugh Capet;” written,“ ſays Monteſquieu, 
« with a ſimplicity and honeſt freedom, worthy. of that 
« ancient nobleſſe from which their author was deſcended.“ 
„ He was, ſays Voltaire, the moſt learned man of the king- 
: © dom in hiſtory, and the moſt capable of writing that of 
| « France, if he had not been too ſyſtematical.“ He died at 
| Paris in 1722, and after his death was publiſhed his“ Life 
| of Mahomet, which has made him paſs for no very good 
believer, He is ſuppoſed to have meant ill to Revelation in 
| this work, which is looked upon rather as an apology for 
| Mahomet, than a life of him; and from this motive he is 
thought to have defended that impoſtor farther, and to have 
˖ placed him in a more advantageous light, than any hiſtorical 
5 teſtimonies can juſtify. It is very certain, that both Maho- 
met and his religion have been ſhamefully abuſed and miſre- 
5 preſented by the greater part of thoſe who have written 
about them; and it is well known, that the learned 
Adrianus Relandus, who never was ſuſpected of any diſaffec- # 
tion to Chriſtianity, wrote his book De religione Moham. _- 1 
medica,” to vindicate them from ſuch injurious miſrepreſen- +: 
tations, Why might not the ſame love of truth, and deſire to | 1 
render unto every man his due, move our author to under- 1 
take the ſame taſk? It is to be obſerved, that this life of 1 
Mahomet is not entirely finiſhed by Boulainvilliers; who, 1 
a5 we learn from an advertiſement prefixed to the Amfter= _. e 
dam edition of 1730, 8vo, died while he was employing him- =! 
ſelf upon the laſt years of it. A ſhort and general account of 
of it, however, was continued by another hand, and makes 5 5 
bout a finth pa hee 88 | 
Beſides thoſe which we have mentioned, he wrote ſeveral — | hs 
| other works, „in which,” ſays the author from whom [I 1 
„ve extracted this ſhort account, „one cannot obſerve. - {Mil 
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two vols. 12mo.; a very bold work, but not ſo bold and i 


314 

« without aſtoniſhment, that the ſame perſon, who calls into ce 
« queſtion the moſt inconteſtable dogmas of religion, ſhould T 
bia. Hiſto- & blindly believe in the reveries of judicial aſtrology,” But le 
mauer cc. he ſhould have remembered, that this was far from being a ce 
ſingularity in Boulainvilliers, if it was true, which we do not tl 
preſume to ſay; for that the great cardinals Richelicu and 80 
Mazarine, and a thouſand others at that time in France, who m 
had not a jot more religion than they, were yet all of them 8⁰ 
ſubject to the ſame deluſion. „ en 
5 | | | . ; co 
BOULANGER (Nicnor As- ANTHONY), a very ſingular th 

Frenchman, was born at Paris in 1722, and died there in 

Diet. des 1759, aged only 37. During his education, he is ſaid to 
Tape t baye came out of the college of Beauvais almoſt as ignorant re 
PP* as he entered into it; but, ſtruggling hard againſt his unapt- 7 
neſs to learn, he at length overcame it. At ſeventeen, he m 
began to ſtudy mathematics and architecture; and, in three tin 
or N made ſuch a progreſs, as to be uſeful to the Ba- th 
ron of T'hiers, whom he accompanied to the army, in quality me 
of engineer. Afterwards he had the ſuperviſion of the high- Ca 
ways and bridges ; and he executed ſeveral public works in EI 
Champagne, Burgundy, and Lorrain. The author from Wi 
whom I extract this account of him writes, that in this pro- 0 
vince a terrible ſpirit diſcovered itſelf in him, which he him- n 
ſell did not ſuſpect before; and this was, it ſeems, the ſpirit Te 
of © thinking philoſophically.” In cutting through moun- we 
tains, directing and changing the courſes of rivers, and in Inf 
breaking up and turning over the ſtrata of the earth, he ſaw do 
a multitude of different ſubſtances, which (he thought) nut 
evinced the great antiquity of it, and a long ſeries of revolu- his 
tions which it muſt have undergone. From the revolutions I. 
in the globe, he paſſed to the changes that muſt have hap- . bac 
pened in the manners of men, in ſocieties, in governments, Wl S 
in religion; and he formed many conjectures upon all theſe, . be. 
To be farther ſatisfied, he wanted to know what, in the hiſ- biſt 
tory of ages, had been ſaid upon theſe particulars ; and, that - 
he might be informed from the fountain-head, he learned el 
-* fuſt Latin, and then Greek, Not yet content, he plunged tha 
into Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaic, and Arabic: and acquired, Art 
ſays my author, ſo immenſe an erudition, that, if he had glad 
lived, he would have been one of the moſt learned men in 522 
Europe: but death, as we haye obſerved, prematurely took Irel 
; bim off. „„ N „ 1 ſion 
His works are, 1. Traits du Deſpotiſme Oriental,” in by 
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centious as, 2. L'Antiquite dEvoilee,” in three vols. 12mo, 
This was poſthumous. There is, 3. another work, intitu- 
ed, „ Le Chriſtianiſme demaſque,” in 8vo, But it is nat 
certain that he was the author of this. 4. He furniſhed to 
the „ Encyclopedie“ the articles © Deluge, Corvee, and 
Societe,” 5, He left behind him in MS. a DiQtionary, which 
may be regarded as a concordance in ancient and modern lan- 
guages. This man is ſaid to have been of a ſweet, calm, and 
engaging temper ; which, however, it is very difficult to re- 
concile with the dark, impetuous, ardent ſpirit, that runs 
through his writings. 


BOULTER ( Hoch), D. D. born in or near Tas of Ke Brits 


reputable and wealthy parents, was educated at Merchant 
Taylors ſchool ; and, before the Revolution, was thence ad- 


mitted. a commoner of Chriſt-Church in Oxford. Some 
time after he was choſen a demy of Magdalen College, at 


the ſame election with Addiſon and Dr. Wilcox. From the 
merit and learning of the perſons elected, this was common! 


called by Dr. Hough, preſident of the college, « the Golden 
Election.“ He.afterwards became fellow of the ſame college, in 


which ſtation he continued in the univerſity till he was invited 
to London by Sir Charles Hedges, principal ſecretary of ſtate, 
in 1700, who made him his chaplain, and recommended him to 
Teniſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury; but his firſt preferments 
were owing to the Earl of Sunderland, by whoſe intereſt and 
influence he was promoted to the parſonage of St. Olave in 
Southwark, and the archdeaconry of Surry. Here he conti- 
nued diſcharging very faithfully and diligently every part of 
his paſtoral office, till he was recommended to attend George 
I. as his chaplain, when he went to Hanover in 1719. He 
had the honour to teach prince Frederick the Engliſh lan- 
guage ; and by his conduct he ſo won the king's favour, that 


he promoted him to the deanery of Chriſt Church, and the 


biſhoprick of Briſtol in the ſame year. 
As he was viſiting his dioceſe five years afterwards, ks re 


ceived a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, acquainting him, 
that his majeſty had nominated him to the archbiſhoprick of 


Armagh, Gone Yar e of Ireland, . This honour he would 
5 0 have declined, and deſired the ſecretary to uſe his 


good offices with his majeſty to excuſe him from accepting it; + 
Ireland happened to be at this juncture in a great flame, occa= + 
ſioned by Wood's ruinous project; and the miniſtry thought - 


the biſhop would greatly contribute to quench it by his 


Judgement, moderation, * . The king therefore 
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BOULTER 


laid his abſolute commands upon him, to which he ſubmitted 


but with ſome reluctance. As ſoon as he had taken poſſeſ. 
ſion of the primacy,” he began to conſider that country, in 
which his lot was caſt for Jife, as his own; and to promote 
its true intereſt with the greateſt zeal and afliduity. He of. 
ten ſaid, “ he would do all the good to Ireland he could, 
te though they did not ſuffer him to do all he would.” The 


ſcarcity of ſilver coin in Ireland-was exceſſively great, occa- 


ſioned by reducing the value of gold coin in England, and the 


balance of trade, which lay againſt them, To remedy this 


inconvenience, the primate ſupported a ſcheme at the council 


table, to bring gold and filver nearer to a par in value, by 


- Jowering that of the former, which was carried into execu- 
tion. The populace, encouraged by ſome dealers in ex- 


change, who were the only loſers by the alteration, grew 
clamorous, and laid the ruin of their country (as they called 


it) at the primate's door. But, conſcious of his own inte- 
_ grity, he deſpiſed the fooliſh noiſe : experience evinced the 
utility of the project; the people in a ſhort time recovered | 
their ſenſes; and he ſoon roſe to the greateſt height of po- 


pularity. 


In June 1742, he made a viſit to his "native country, died 


in London the September ſollowing, and was buried in Weſt- 
minſter abbey. His deportment was grave, his aſpe& vene- 
rable, his temper meek and humble, and hardly to be rufficd 
by the moſt trying provocations. He was an undiſſembled 


patron of liberty, both civil and religious; his benevolence 
and charity were ſuch as will be the admiration and bleſſing 
of the preſeat times, and of poſterity: His learning was 
univerſal, yet he left no remains of it to the public, except 


fome occaſional ſermons, and charges to his clergy. We 
Hall therefore give no catalogue of his literary, but an im- 
perfect one of his charitable works, which are certainly more 
worthy both of honour and imitation. | | 

In 1729, there was a great ſcarcity ;' the poor were reduced 
to a miſerable condition, and the nation was threatened with 
famine and peſtilence. The primate diſtributed vaſt quanti- 
ties of grain through ſeveral parts of the kingdom; directed 
all the vagrant poor that crow ded the ſtreets of Dublin, to be 


received into the poor houſe, and there maintained them at 
his private expence, until the following harveſt brought re- 


lief. In the latter end of 1740, and the beginning of 1741, 


Ireland was again aMided with a great ſcarcity ; and tne 


prelate's charity was again extended, though with more fe- 


-  gularity than before. The poor were fed in the work-houle 


ice 
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twice every day, according to tickets given out by perſons 


Drogheda and Armagh, for the reception of clergymen's wi- 


ſociety in his hands, which amounted to conſiderable ſums, 


entruſted, the number of which amounted to 732, 314: and 

it appeared that 2500 ſouls were fed there every. morning and 

evening, moſtly at the primate's expence, 8 
When the ſcheme for openi 


ing a navigation by a canal 

fom Lough-Neagh to Newry was propoſed in parliament 

in 1729, the primate, patronized it with all his intereſt ; and 

when the bill was paſſed, and the work ſet about, was very 

inftrumental in carrying it on with effect. One part of the 
deſign was to bring coals from thence to Dublin, and the 
coal mines were in the ſee-lands of Armagh, which were 
then leaſed out to a tenant, The primate, fearing the leſſee 
might be exorbitant in his demands, purchaſed the leaſe at a 
great expence, in order to accommodate the public. He alſo 
gave timber out of his woods to carry. on the Work; and of- 
ten advanced his own money, without intereſt, for the ſame 
purpoſe, He gave and ſettled a competent ſtipend on an aſſiſtant 
curate at Drogheda, a large and populous town in his dio- 
ceſe; where the cure was too burthenſome for one clergy- 
man, and the revenues of the church were not ſufficient to 
maintain two. He maintained ſeveral ſons of his poor clergy 
at the univerſity. He erected and endowed hoſpitals, both at 


dows ; and ſettled a fund for putting out their children ap- 
prentices. He built a ſtately market-houſe at Armagh, at 
the expence of above 800]. He ſubſcribed 50 l. per ann. 
to Dr. Stevens's hoſpital in Dublin, for the maintenance an 

cure of the poor ; and furniſhed one of the wards for the re- 
ception of patients at a conſiderable expence. His charities, 
for augmenting ſmall livings, and buying of glebes, amount- 
ed to upwards of 30,0001. beſides what he deviſed by his 
will for the like purpoſes in England. He was the main in- 
ſtrument of obtaining a royal charter for the © incorporated 
«* ſociety for promoting Engliſh Proteſtant ſchools in Ire- 
« Jand,” of which he was vice-preſident and treaſurer. . He 
paid all the fees for paſſing the charter, out of his own purſe; 
ſubſcribed 23 l. per ann, and afterwards paid upwards of 400]. * 
towards the building of a working-ſchool, on the lands of 
Santry, near Dublin. Beſides this, the fociety were often 
obliged to him for their neceſſary ſupport, who, to his annual 
and occaſional benefactions, frequently added that of being 
their conſtant reſource in all emergences, by anſwering tge 
draughts made on him as treaſurer, when he had no chſh of the © 


Theſe are a part, and only a part, of the primate's public 
* BOURDELOT. 
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BOURDELOT (Jong), a learned French critic, whg 
has diſtinguiſned himſelf in the republic of letters, by writing 
notes upon Lucian, Petronjus; and Heliodorus. He lived at 

the end of the ſixteenth, and in the beginning of the ſeven. | 
teenth century z was of a good family of Sens, and educated 
with great care. He applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the belles 
letites and of the learned languages; and Baillet tells us, 
that he paſſed for a great connoiſſeur in the Oriental tongues, '} 
and in the knowledge of manuſcripts. Theſe purſuits did 
not hinder him from being conſummate in the law. He ex- 
erciſed the office of advocate to the parliament of Paris in | 

1627, when Mary of Medicis, hearing of his. uncommon 
merit, made him maſter of the requeſts, He died ſuddenly 
at Paris in 1638. His notes and emendations upon Lucian 
were publiſhed at Paris, with that author, in folio, 1615; 

Heliodorus, with his notes, in 1619, 8vo.; and his notes on 
Petronius were printed with that author at Amſterdam in 
Bibl. Græc. 1653, 12mo, Fabricius calls his notes on Lucian ſhort and 
Lol. il, learned, and ſpeaks of Bourdelot as then a young man, 4d. 

huc juvents. Beſides theſe, he wrote, as Moreri tells us, an E 
&© Univerſal Hiſtory,” 4+ Commentaries on Juvenal,“ « 4 et 
« Treatiſe on the Etymology of French Words,” and many ber 
other works, which were never publiſhed, 
There was alſo Abbe Bourdelot, his ſiſter's fon, who WW® * 
changed his name from Peter Michon to oblige his uncle; man 
and whom he took under his protection, and educated as his n 
own ſon, He was a very celebrated phyſician at Paris, boo! 

who gained great reputation by a treatiſe upon the Viper, bun 


y and ſeveral other works. He died there Feb. 9, 1685, ber 
aged 76. 5 b nor 

is ; ginn 

Bou 


 BOURDON (SEBASTIAN), an eminent French painter, in hi 
born at Montpellier io 1610, had a genius fo fiery, that it Med tt 
would not let him reflect ſufficiently, nor ſtudy the eſſentials little 
of his art ſo much, as was neceſſary to render him perfect in an u 
it. He was ſeven years in Rome, but obliged to leave it be- for 
fore he had finiſhed his ſtudies, on account of a quarrel, Note. 
However, he acquired ſo much reputation by his works, both If he 

3h landſcape and hiſtory, that, upon his return to France, he Wnot 
had the honour of being the firſt who was made rector of the vort 
: royal academy of painting and ſculpture at Paris. The fine te | 
„ mers being interrupted by the civil wars in France, he travel- Willow: 
led to Sweden, where he ſtayed two years. He was very well Neon: 
' "eſteemed, and nobly preſented, ' by that great patroneſs ol 
1 . F030 3 EET, hs | 8 Tot | 
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| arts and ſciences, queen Chriſtina, whoſe portrait he made, 


He ſucceeded better in his Jandſcapes, than in his hiſtory- 
painting. His pieces are ſeldom finiſhed ; and thoſe that are 
ſo, are not always the fineſt. He once Jaid a wager with a 
friend, that he painted twelve heads afier the life, and as big 
25 the life, in one day. He won it; and theſe heads are ſaid 
to be not the worft things he ever did. He drewa vaſt num- 
her of pictures. His moſt conſiderable pieces are, The 
Gallery of M. de Bretonvilliers,” in the iſte of Notre-Dame; 
and „ The ſeven Works of Mercy,” which he etched by 
himſelf. But the moſt efteemed of all his performances is, 
« The Martyrdom of St. Peter, drawn for the church of 
Notre-Dame: It is kept as one of the choiceſt rarities of 
that cathedral, Bourdon was a Calviniſt; much valued 
and reſpected, however, in a Popiſh country, becauſe 
his life and manners were good. He died in 1673, 


md: od nn 


BOURIGNON (AnToiNETTE), a famous enthuſiaſtic p,yjes 
ef the female ſex was born Jan. 13, 1616, at Liſle in Flan- Di8. art. 
ders, She came into the world fo very deformeg, that a con- ts 
ſultation was held in the family ſome days about ſtifling her 
23 a monſtrous birth. But if ſhe ſunk almoſt beneath hu- 
manity in her exterior, her interior ſeems to have been raiſed 
a much above it. For, at four years of age, ſhe not only 
took notice that the people of Liſte did not live up to the 
principles of Chriſtianity which they profeſſed, but was 
thereby diſturbed ſo much, as to defire a removal into ſome 
more Chriſtian country. Her progreſs was ſuitable to this be- 
pinning, Her parents lived a little unhappily together, Mr. 
Bourignon uſing bis ſpouſe with too much ſeverity, eſpecially 
in his paſſion: upon which occaſions, Antoinette endeavour- 
ed to ſoften him by her infant embraces, which had ſome 
little effect; but the mother's unhappineſs gave the daughter 
an utter averſion to matrimony. This falling upon a temper 
ſtrongly tinctured with enthuſiaſm, ſhe grew a perfect de- 

Totee to virginity, and became io immaculately chaſte, that. 
If her own word may be taken, ſhe never had, in all her life, 
not even by temptation or ſurpriſe, the leaſt thought un- 
worthy of the purity of the virgin fate: nay, ſhe poſſeſſed 
the gift of chaſtity in ſo abundant a- manner, that it over- 
lowed upon thoſe that were with her ; her preſence and her 
Cnverſation ſhed an ardour of continence, which created an 
e Alinſenſidility 


i 
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inſenſibility to the pleaſures of the fleſh [a]. She felt a p- | 
culiar reliſh in thus growing free from ſenſe, and in that ſtate ; 
of exaltation ſoon began to fancy herſelf united to her Cres. 
tor. C EE OE 2 . | , Dd : b- 1 
Fler father, however, had no notion of theſe abſtraQions; | 
he conſidered her as a meer woman, and, ing found an | 
agreeable match, promiſed her in marriage to a Frenchman, . 
_ Eaſter-day, 1636, was fixed for the nuptials; but, to avoid : 
the execution, the young lady fled, under the diſguiſe of ai 
hermit, but was ſtopped at Blacon, a village of Hainault, on 5 
ſuſpicion of her ſex. It was an officer of horſe quartered in : 
the village who ſeized her; who obſerved ſomething extra. q 
ordinary in her, and mentioning ber to the archbiſhop of 4 
Cambray, that prelate came to examine her, and ſent he 0 
home. But being preſſed again with propoſals of, matrimony Wi 
me ran away once more; and, going to the archbiſhop, ob 4 
_ tained his licence to ſet up a ſmall fociety in the country, with 0 
ſome other maidens of her taſte and temper. That liceneꝗ |. 
however was ſoon retracted, and Antoinette obliged to with th 
draw into the country of Liege; whence ſhe returned t ou 
Liſle, and paſſed many years there privately in devotion and | 
; . ſimplicity. When. her patrimonial eſtate fell to her fo 
he reſolved at firſt to renounce it; but, changing ber mind be 
ſhe took poſſeſſion of it IB]; and as ſhe was ſatisfied with Wi ha 
few. conveniences, ſhe made little expence; and beſtowing i q, 
no charities, her fortune increaſed pace. 7 
This being obſerved by one John de Saulieu, the ſon of ha 
peaſant, he reſolved to make his court to her; and, gettin ;,; 
admittance under the character of a prophet, inſinuated him m 
ſelf into the lady's favour by devout acts and diſcourſes 0 pr 
the moſt refined ſpirituality. At length he declared his paſ fle 
ſion, modeſtly enough at firſt, and was eaſily checked ; bu wb 
finding her intractable, he grew rougher at laſt, and ſo info ... 
Tab This has been” ralles a penie= [8] For this aſſumption ſhe gat . ] 
| trative virginityz thus the Virgin three reaſons: firſt, that it might no acq 
Mary is ſaid to-bave a penetrative vir- come into the hands of thoſe -who ha to | 
inity, which made thoſe that beheld no right to it; ſecondly, of thoſe v dea 

| | notwithftanding her beauty, to would have made an ill uſe of it; third 
dave no ſentiments but ſuch as were ly, God ſhewed her that ſhe fou ther 

. © conſiſtent with chaſtity. Pierre Gar- have occaſion for it to his glory. An 
. Nefelt's Elucidationes ſacræ, &. apud as to charity, the ſays, the deſervin [c 
Thomaſtum in ſchediaſmate biftorico, poor are not to be met with in tbl v, t 
p. 645. It is true, madam Bourignon world. Vie Exterieure de M. le Bou obtai 
bad no beauty to weaken the force of rignon. Her patrimony muſt ha or by 
her penetrative virginity z but then it been ſomething conſiderable, ſince f tees, 
is equally true, that this faculty in her ſpeaks of ſeveral maid ſervants in he ton, 
bad not always its proper effet, houſe, 5 | y 
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lent as fo threaten to murder her if ſhe would not comply. 


"> 
ate 


to guard her Houſe; and in revenge Saulieu gave out, that 
ca- 


ſhe had promiſed him marriage, and even bedded with him. 

But, in conclufiori, they were reconciled; he retracted his 
mo and addreſſed himſelf to a young devotee at Ghent, 

whom Ol ble 

not free her from other amorous vexationss  ' _ 
The parſon's nephew of St. Andrew's pariſh near Life 


nS3 
an 
an, 
Void 
f 2 
, on 
in 
tra- 


p Ol 
he 


* # 


was not delivered from this troubleſome ſuitor. The uncle 


* 


ſometimes dil a muſquet through the nun's chamber, 


0 giving out that ſhe was his eſpouſed wife. This made a 
od noiſe in the city; the deyotees were offended, and threatened 
hs to affront Bourignon, if they met her in the ſtreets. At 
ence 


vith 5 
d te 
and 
her 
nind 
1th 
wing 


ous falſehood. „ Te. = Wes 
Some time afterwards ſhe quitted her houſe, and put her- 
ſelf as governeſs at the head of an hoſpital, where ſhe locked 
herſelf up-in the cloyſter in 1658, having taken the order and 
habit of St. Auſtin, But here again, by a very ſingular fate, 


1 of! 
etting 
him 


had an engagement with the devil. This gave room to 
ſuſpect the governeſs; who was accordingly taken up by the 
magiſtrates of Liſle, and examined: but nothing could be 


ſes o proved againſt her. However, to avoid further proſecutions, 
s pal mne thought fit to decamp, and fled to Ghent in 1662: 
* where ſhe no ſooner was, than God, it ſeems, revealed great 


ecrets M eee RE) e . 

Be that as it will, it is certain, that about this time ſhe 
acquired a friend at Amfterdam, who proved always faithful 
to her as lang as he lived, and left her a good eſtate at his 


he ga! 
ght nc 
who hat 
joſe wh 


; third . » ys ©: "4h 
e foul ters of the oratory, and their ſuperior at Mechlin, and was 
defervia le] Madam Bourignon herſelf tells not marry her, till after a great many 
in th vs, that Saulieu, ſeeing he could not intreaties and ſubmiſſions frum the 
„le Bong obtain her in marriage, either by love girl z and then he made ber an honeft 
uſt hai or by force, accoſted one of her devo- woman, a little before ſhe was brought 
fince ves, who was alſo a mirror of perfec- to-bed. Vie-exterieure de M. ie Bou- | 


s in be tion, and got her with ebild; but would rignon, p. 194. 
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Upon this ſhe had recourſe to the provoſt, who ſent two men 


e found more tractable []. However, this did 5 | 


fell in love with her; and as her houſe ſtood in the neigh-. 
bourhood, he frequently environed it, in order to force an 
entrance, Our recluſe threatened to quit her poſt, if ſhe. 


drove him from his houſe: upon which he grew deſperate, and 
length ſhe was relieved by the preachers, who publiſhed from 
their pulpits, that the report of the marriage was a ſcandal- 
ſhe fell into freſh trouble. Her hoſpital was found to be in- 


ſected with ſorcery fo much, that even all the little girls in it 


death: his name was Mr. de Lort: he was one of the fa- 
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ditector alſo of as hoſpital for poor children. This proſe. 
lyte was her firſt ſpiritual birth, and is ſaid to have given her 
the ſame kind of bodily pangs apd throes as a natural labour, 


which was the caſe alſo with her other ſpiritual children; 
and ſhe perceived more or leſs of theſe pains, according ag 
the trutks which ſhe had declared operated more ar les 
ſtrongly on their minds [DJ. Whence anather of her dif. 
ciples, a certain.archdeacon, talking with Mr. de Lort be. 
fore their mother on the good and new reſolution which they 


had taken, the latter abſerved, that her pains were much 
greater for him than for the former: the archdeacon, look. | 


ing upon de Lort, who was fat and corpulent, whereas he 
was a little man himſelf, ſaid, ſmiling, ** It is no wonder 
that our mother has had a harder labour for you than for me, 


ſince you are a vaſt great child, whereas I am but a little 


dne; which made them all laugh: ſo that we ſee our An- 
toinette's diſciples were not always lofty, but ſometimes de- 


ſcended from the ſublimity of their devotion to the innocent 


raillery of people of the warld, 

Our propheteſs ſtayed longer than ſhe intended at Amſter- 
dam, where ſhe publiſhed her piece of The Light of the 
World, and ſome others; and finding all ſorts crawd. to viſit 
her, ſhe entertained hopes of ſecing her docttine generally 
embraced; butin that ſhe was ſadly deceived. For, notwith- 


ſanding her converſations with God were, as it is ſaid, fre- 


quent there, ſo that ſhe underſtood a great number of things 
by revelation, yet ſhe compoſed more books there than ſhe 
had followers. - The truth is, her viſions and revelations too 
plainly betrayed the viſionary and enthuſiaſtic. — 

We ſhall give one inſtance as a ſample of the reſt; In one 
of her extaſies, ſhe ſaw Adam in the ſame form- under which 
he appeared before his fall, and the manner how he himſelt 
alone was capable of procreating other men, ſince he poſſeſſ- 
ed in himſelf the principles of both ſexes. Nay, ſhe pre- 


tended it was told her that he had carried this fingular pro- 
creative faculty ſo. far, as to produce the human nature of 


Jeſus Chriſt, The firſt man, ſays ſhe, whom Adam brought 


forth without any concurrent aſſiſtance in his glorified ſtate, 


A VE 


. * Fs] This conceit was taken up by “ ſhe being with child, cried, travail- 
ber from St. John's vificn of the wo- © ing in birth, and pained to be deli- 
man, mentioned in the Apocalypſe, ** vered.” Vie continuée, p. 235: It 
cap. Xii. . 1, 2. And there appear- might bave been grounded a well upon 
ed a great wonder in heaven, a wo- St. Paul's addrefs to the G. latian con- 


„% man cloathed with the ſun, and the verts, chap. iv. v. 19. 2 3, 5; nax# 
<< moon u nder her feet » and. upon her Nu 9 0 15 children of whom [ 
birth.“ . 


” 45 


. head a crown M twelve ftars; and travail in 
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took effectual care to prevent. 
on the lzth of November 1669, made her his heir NE 
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was choſen by God to be the throne of the divinity; the or- 
gan and inſtrument by which God would communicate him- 
ſelf externally to men. This is Chriſt the firſt born united 
to human nature, both God and man. Beſides theſe, and 
ſuch like extravagances, ſhe had other forbidding qualities: 
her temper was moroſe and peeviſſi, in which however ſhe 
was not unlike other devotees: but, contrary to the generali- 
ty of ſuch perſons; ſhe was extremely avaritious and greedy 
of amaſſing riches. This quality rendered her utterly un- 
charitable as to the branch of almſgiving, and ſo implacably 


unforgiving to ſuch poor peaſants as had robbed her of any 


trifle, that ſhe would have them proſecuted with the utmoſt 


LaIgOUPs © > | 


Her ſtay at Amſterdam was chiefly owing to the happineſs 
ſhe had in her dear de Lort: that proſelyte had advanced al- 


moſt all his eſtate to ſome relations, in order to drain the 


iland of Noordſtrandt in Holſtein, by which means he had 
acquired ſome part of the iſland, together with the tithes 
and government of the whole, He ſold an eſtate to Madam 
Bourignon, who prepared to retire thither in 1668; but ſhe 


rejected the propoſal of Labadie and his diſciples to ſettle See bis ar- 


themſelves there with her, It ſeems they had offered de ticles, 


Lort a large ſum of money to purchaſe the whole ifland, and 
thereby obtained his conſent to their ſettlement in it: this 
was cutting the graſs under her feet; an injury which ſhe 
Accordingly de Lort dying 


which inheritance however brought her into new troubles. 


A thouſand law-ſuits were raiſed to hinder her from enjoying 


it: nor were her doctrine and religious principles ſpared on 
the occaſion. However, ſhe left Holland in 1671 to go into 
Noordſtrandt. . „ 


[x] This fanatic defigned Noordl- 
trandt for the perſecuted ſaints of God; 
and taking the Janſeniſts to be ſuch; he 
drew them from all parts into the iſle. 
He had fold them a part, giving up all 
the reſt, with his rights and pretenfions 
to the oratory of Mecblin, under cer- 
tain conditions, which not being ob- 
ſerved, he recovered his eſtate, but not 
without great law- ſuits; whereby he 
was impriſoned at Amſterdam, in 
March 1669, at the ſuit of the famous 
Janſeniſt Mr. St. Amour. Before he 
went to priſon, he was ſeverely cenſur- 
ed by a biſhop, who treated him as a” 
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hetetlc, and 252 man who coveted the 
goods of this world, to the detriment of 


— 


thoſe whom he had deceived, by ſelling - 


them lands in Noordſtrandt; as a man 


giving to drinking; ſuſpected of hay- 
ing loſt both faith and charity, and 


who had even ſuffered himſelf to-be- 
' ſeduced by a woman of Liſte, with 


whom he lived, to the great ſcandal of 
every one, He continved fix months 


in priſon, and came out only y acci-- 


>: 


dent: he went into his own iſ] .nd, and 


died of poiſon, in 1609, as above. Vie 
continues de M. le Bourignon, p. 230, 
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i But ſtopping in her way at ſeveral places of Holſtein, 

© where ſhe diſmiſſed ſome diſciples (who followed her, (he 

found, for the ſake of the loaves), ſhe plied her pen, which, 

like the tongues of ſome females, ran like a torrent; fo tha 

ſhe found it convenient to provide herſelf with a prefs, where 

ſhe printed her books in French, Dutch, and German, 

* 5 Among others ſhe anſwered all her adverſaries, in a piece in- 

| tttuled, © The Teſtimony of Truth ;*” wherein ſhe handled 

| the ecclefiaſtics in a ſevere manner. This, as Mr. Bayle 

. obſerves, was not the way to be at peace, but ſhe wanted the 

firſt fundamental of all religion both natural and revealed; 

the wanted humility, Two Lutheran miniſters: raiſed the 

alarm againſt her by ſome books, wherein they declared, that 

people had been beheaded and burat for opinions leſs ſupport- 

able than her's. The Labbadiſts alſo wrote againſt her, and 

5 | her preſs was prohibited. In this diſtreſs ſhe retired to Henſ. 

{| berg in 1673, in order to get out of the ſtorm ; but ſhe was diſ- 

| covered, and treated fo ill by the people under the character of 

; a ſorcereſs, that ſhe was very happy in getting ſecretly away, 

=: They perſecuted her from city to city; ſhe was at length 

| | forced to abandon Holſtein, and went to Hamburgh in 1676, 

as a place of more ſecurity; but her arrival had no ſooner 

taken air, than they endeavoured to ſeize her. She lay hid 

for ſome days, and then went to Oeſtfriſe, where ſhe got 

protection from the baron of Latzbourg, and was made go- 
verneſs of an hoſpital. Jl „ . 

4 It is obſervable, that all other paffions have their holidays, 

but avarice never ſuffers its votaries to reſt. When our de- 

votee accepted the care of this charity, ſhe declared that (he 

conſented to contribute her induſtry both to the building and 

to the diſtribution of the goods, and the inſpection of the 

poor, but without engaging any part of her eſtate; for which 

ſhe alleged two reaſons, one, that her goods had already been 

dedicated to God for the uſe of thoſe who ſincerely ſought to 

become true Chriſtians ; the other, that men and all human 

things are yery inconſtant, This was an admirable reaſon never 

to part with any thing, and refer all donations to her laſt will 

and teſtament. In that ſpirit, when ſhe had diſtributed 

among theſe poor people certain revenues of the place an- 

'-* _ nexed to this hoſpital by the founder, being aſked if ſh: 

woyuld not contribute ſomething of her own, ſhe returned an- 

ſwer in writing, that becauſe theſe poor lived like beaſts, 

who had no ſouls to fave, ſhe had rather throw her goods 

which were conſecrated to God, into the ſea, than leave the 

Iaeaſt mite there. It was on this account that ſhe 2 5 per 

: | © „ Nbz·fecuto 
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ſecutors in Oeſtfriſe, notwithſtanding the baron de Latz- | 
bourg's protection; ſo that ſhe took her way to Holland in 


1680, but died at Franeker, in the province of Friſe, on 
the zoth of October the ſame year, ; | 


- 


We have already mentioned the crookedneſs of her out- 
ward form, which probably was the reaſon why ſhe would 
never ſuffer her picture to be taken: however, her conſtitution 
was ſo tough, that, in ſpite of all the fatigues and troubles of 
her life, ſhe ſeemed to be but forty years of age, when ſhe 
was above ſixty ; and though ſhe was almoſt continually 
wearing her eye-ſight, both by reading and writing, yet ſhe 
never made uſe of ſpectacles, She was lucky enough to 
have the three moſt remarkable periods of her life, as her 
birth, her arriving to the rank of an author, and her death, 
characteriſed by comets; a circumſtance greatly favoureble 
to a. prophet and a teacher of a new religion. The main 
principles of her's were pretty near the ſame with thoſe of the 
Quietiſts, excluding all external divine worſhip, and requir- 
ing a ceſſation of reaſon, wit, and underſtanding, that God 
might ſpread his divine light over them, or cauſe it to re- 
vive in them; without which the Deity is not ſufficieptly 


known. Ws | f 
Hut beſides theſe principles in common with the Brach- 
mans and other enthuſiaſts, ſhe held ſome ſingular notions, 
one of which we have already mentioned concerning Adam 


and Chriſt; and we ſhall here mention another, which may 


be well enough called the counterpart of the former, as it 
contains her opinion of Antichriſt, whom ſhe held to be a 
devil incarnate, maintaining, that it was poſſible far men to 
be born by the operation of the devil: not that the arch - fienũ 
could do it alone without the co-operation of man; but hav- 
ing power over unchaſte perſons, when they abuſe the prin- 
ciple of fertility, which the Scripture calls ſpilling the feed on 


the ground, the devil tranſports it by his diabolical interpo- 


ſition-into his witches, where he produces wicked men en- 
tirely devoted to him, who are the true Antichriſts, and the. . 
devil will incarnate himſelf for that purpoſe, Agteeably to, 


| which, conſidering the double reign of Antichriſt, ſenſual. - 


and ſpiritual, ſhe taught that, in the firſt ſenſe, it would.be- 
the viſible reign of à devil incarnate. This opinion, how- 
ever, was perhaps borrowed by our propheteſs, notwith- 


' anding ſhe diſclaimed all other teachers, and pretended to . 


receive every thing immediately from God alone, It favours: 
much of the doctrine of Incubus ſpirits, that a demon can 
take a Virgin with child in her ſleep, withovt prejudice to 


** 
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1 her virginity, and that ſome perſons of extraordinary merit | 


have been produced from human ſeed after this manner [y]. 


il She had more diſciples in Scotland than in any other coun- ; 
9 try perhaps of the world. Not only laymen, but ſome of 
| their eccleſiaſtics embraced Bourignoniſm, and one of Antoi- 
1 netie's principal books was publiſhed, intituled, “ The light | 0 
. of the world,“ in Engliſh, in 1696; to which the tranſ- h 
q luator added a long preface to prove, that this maid ou7ht at l 
* leaſt to paſs for an extraordinary propheteſs, Mr. Charles h 
Leſley, in the preface to the ſecond edition of his &“ Snake in A 
* the Graſs,” obſerved the errors of this ſeA; and they . 
| were refuted at large by Dr. Cockburn, in a piece intituled, d 
** Bourignoniſm detected, againſt Meſſieurs Poiret [G], de 5 
Lort, and the Engliſh tranſlator of the Lux Mundi, who ; 
s endeavoured to ſhew that ſhe was inſpired and had received 5 
| a commiſſion from God to reform Chriſtianity.” This was 5 
i anſwered by the Bourignoniſts in“ An Apology” for their i 
| TN 5 who has a remnant till left in ſome parts of Norti- 2 
] Britain. 5 5 „„ Hr | 
4 There is an extract of her works in the © Leipfic At for 1 
% May 1687, and January „„ ; 7 
| [Fr] This folly is expoſed with good © of the life and doctrine of Madam 8 
4 ; | wit and humour by the Count de Ga- „ Boyrignon, which is printed in the 6 
J IT I Te n= * 
, a Parie, 1670. N 3 May 1685, me; 8. "Ba is. 7 hy 
= ls] This author wrote ( An account 91 9 « 
erer. BOURDALOUE (Louis), juſtly eſteemed the beſt «6 
5 | preacher France ever produced, was born in Bourges, in «6 
F . © Avguſt 1632, and entered into the ſociety of the Jeſuits in 6 
1 Nov. 1648; After having taught rhetoric, philoſophy, and 6 
4 divinity, the uncommon talents which he diſcovered for the & 
K _ Pulpit determined the ſociety to ſet him apart for that ſer- ce 
1 vice. The high reputation he quickly acquired, as a preacher ce 
j in the country, induced his ſuperiors to ſend for him to Paris 6 
. iin 1669. He preached during the courſe of that year in te 
1 * their church of St. Louis, where he ſhone with more luſtre 5 
= "* than ever, In Advent 1670, he began. to appear at court, 1 
| 5 where his diſcourſes were often liſtened to afterwards with vo 
. Ibid. the higheſt ſatisfaction, Upon the revocation of the edict of me 
þ ' Naatz, the king very prudently made choice of him to 
f . . preach the Catholic doctrine to the new converts in Langue- 1 
0 id. doc. The latter art of his life he conſecrated to the ſer· wa 
} vice of the hoſpitals; the poor and the priſoners, and, by his WW fat] 
| palbetie diſcourſes and engaging manner, procured for 65 5 
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* own ſufficiency, made me fearful of undertakiog it: if £ 


© theſe diſabilities I have ſince been truly conſcious of: 


volume of Poems” in 12mo; n with e 7 1 
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| bountiful alms. He died in May 1704. A correct 
W. of his ſermons Was * at Paris 1707s by father 
Bretonneau. 


BOURNE ch M. A. an . writer, whole Anecdotes 
claſſical tafle was only equalled by the goodneſs of his heart, 3 
was formerly fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, and p. 444. 5 
uſher of Weſtminſter ſchool. + rom conſcientious motives, 
he was induced to refuſe a very valuable eccleſiaſtical ptefer- x 
ment offered him in the moſt liberal manner by a noble —_ 
duke. In a letter to his wife, written not long before his ; 11 
death, which happened Dec. 2, 1747, he ſays, There is „ 
„one thing which I have often heard myſelf charged wit | HA 
„and that is my neglect of entering into holy orders, and $13 
« a due preparation tor that ſacred office. Though I think $010 
10 myſelf i in ſtrictneſs anſwerable to none but God and my 1 
% own conſcience; yet, for the ſatisfaction of the perſon 
« that is deareſt to me, Town and declare, that the import - 
% ance of ſo great a charge, joined with a miſtruſt of my 


«© have not in that capacity aſſiſted in the ſalvation of ſouls; 
% have not been the means of loſing any: if I have not 
brought reputation to the fund ion by any merit of mine, 
„have the comfort of this reflection, I have given no 
« ſcandal to it by my meanneſs and unworthineſs. It has 
been my fincere deſire, though not my happineſs, to be as 

« uſeful in my little ſphere of life as poſſible: my own in- 
« clinations would have led me to a more likely way of being 
« ſerviceable, if I might have purſued them; however, as 
te the method of education I have been brought up in was, I 
am ſatisfied, very kindly intended, I have nothing to find 

* fault with, but a wrong choice, and the not knowing 


« thoſe difficulties I have endeavoured to get over; but 

« found them inſuperable. It has been the knowledge of | 

„ thoſe diſcouragemenis, that has given me the greateſt un- 

© eaſineſs I have ever met with: that has been the chief ſub- 

« ject of my fleeping as well as my waking thoughts, a fear 5 
of reproach and contempt.” His only publication was a 1 


ments, in 4to, $7740 


 BOWYER ( WiLLtan), 2 very MUS Englith 5 printer, Anecdoter, 
was born in White Friars,” London, Dec. 17, 1099. His dy Nichols. 
a was a . * * -and- bis maternal De 
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father Icabod Dawks, was employed in printing the Polyglott lik 


| bible by Walton, from 1652 to 1657. He was placed for Jou 
See art. grammatical education under Mr. Ambroſe Bonwicke, who wh 
| 17 was elected maſter of Merchant Taylors ſchool in 1686, but the 
had been turned out, in 16971, for refuſing to take the oaths | 

of allegiance... June 1716, he was admitted of St. John's 6. 
college, Cambridge: where he continued till June 1722. an 

Here he formed an intimacy with Mr. Markland and Mr. 121 

77 Clarke of Chicheſter, and maintained a correſpondence with Jo 


them as long as he lived. Soon after leaving college, he en- 
teted into the printing buſineſs with his father; and one of 
the firſt books, which came out, under his correction, was the 


' In 1742, he printed the additional book of Pope's ++ Dun- 


a pars both from the poet and his commentator Warburton. 
He had a long apparent friendſh 


B O WIE R. 


like many other long friendſhips, ended at length with jea- 
Jous ſurmiſes, ſplenetic bickerings, and with that cold eſteem, 
which people, who are grown mutually diſagreeable, content 
themſelves with expreſſing towards each other. 55 | 

In 1750, he publiſhed K uſter's treatiſe *+ De vero uſu ver- 
e borum mediorum,”” 
anew edition of which, with additions, appeared in 1773, 
12mo. In 1751, Monteſquieu's Reflections on the riſe 
4 and fall of the Roman Empire,” 
notes; a new edition of which appeared in 1750. Like- 
wiſe, in 1751, the firſt tranſlation of Rouſſeau's Paradoxi- 
« cal oration upon the inequality of Mankind,” which 
gained the prize at the academy of Dijon; and which firſt, 


announced that wild and ſingular Genius to the public. In 


1701, he was appointed printer to the Royal Society. In 
1763, came out, what may be called his capital work: 


Novum Teſtamentum Grzcum, ad fidem Grzcorum ſo- 
& lum codicum MS. nunc primum impreſſum, adſtipulante 


« Joanne facobo Weiſtenio, juxta ſectiones Jo. Alberti 
« gBengelii diviſum, et nova interpretatione. ſæpius illuſtra-, 
« tum. Acceſlere in afttero volumine emendationes con- 
« jecturales virorum doctorum undecunque collectæ, 2 vol. 
12mo, This ſold with great rapidity, which ſome imputed 
to the notes being in Engliſh. They have been deemed, 


however, a very valuable addition to the New Teſtament, 
and were republiſhed, in a ſeparate volume Bvo, in 1772; 


and we can with pleaſure add, that a new and correc edition 
of ts Greek Teſtament,” with the & Conjectures” (con- 
ſiderably improves from the margin of Mr Markland's Teſta- 
ment, and by new communications from Biſhop Barrington, 
Profeſſor Michaelis, Mr. Stephen Weſton, Dr. Goſſet, and 
other literati), has been publiſhed by Mr. Nichols, in 1782 


and 1783, under the inſpection of the learned and benevolent 


Dr. Owen, whole own very valuable notes form no incon- 
ſiderable part of the publication. | 


In 1766, he engaged in a partnerſhip with Mr. Nichols, 


who bad been trained by him to the profeſſion, and had aſſiſted 


him many years in the management of bulineſs. This en- . 
abled Mr. Bowyer, who was growing an invalid, to witb- 


draw in ſome degree from too cloſe an application; and did 
alſo no inconſiderable ſervice to the public, by bringing for- 
ward a perſon, who, from his zeal for the cauſe of letters, and 


his abilities to promote it, is juſtly deemed a very fit ſucceſſor * .' 
to his learned friend and partner. In 1766, he wrote a Latin 


preface to Joannis Harduini, Jeſuitæ, ad cenſuram ſerip- 


INS | 


* 


with a prefatory diſſertation and notes; 


with a long preface and 


; | % torum 


* 
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E preſerve it as a memorial, Having 
„ committed my body to the earth, I 
& would teſtify my duty and gratitude 
to my few relations, and numerous 
_ < benefaQtors after my fathec's Joſs by 
1 fire. I give and bequeath to my. 


Ll } 


« printing in England. 


BOWYE R. 


e torum veterum Prolegomena; in which he gives an ac. 


count of that work, and of the manner in which it has been 


_ preſerved. The remarks of Mr. De Miſty, a very learned 
and accurate man, were publiſhed about the ſame time, in a 


Latin letter, addreſſed to Mr. Bowyer. In 1757, be was 
appointed to print the Journals of the Houſe of Lords,” and 
the Rolls of Parliament.“ In 1771, he loſt a ſecond wife, 


aged 70, whom he had married in 1247. In 1774, was 


publiſhed ++ The Origin of Printing. In twoeflays: 1. The 
© ſubſtance of Dr. Middleton's diſſertation on the origin of 
2. Meerman's Account of the art 
<« at Haerlem, and its progreſs to Mentz, with occaſional 
4 remarks, and an Appendix.” The original idea of this 


uſeful work was Bowyer's; but it was completed by Mr. 


Nichols, In 1777, he cloſed his literary career with a new 
edition of „ Bentley's Diſſertation on the Epiſtles of Phala- 
« ris,” 8vo, with additional notes and remarks of others. 

He died, Nov. 18, 1777, after having been afflited, the 


laſt ten years of his life, with the palſy and the ſtone. He 


certainly ftood unrivalled, for more than half a century, as 
a learned printer, of which his own publications are an in- 
conteſtable proof; and to his literary and proſeſſional abilities 
he added an excellent moral character. He was a man of the 
ſtricteſt probity, and alſo of the greateft liberality ; particu- 
larly in relieving the neceffitous, and aſſiſting every ſpecies of 


diſtreſs. Many minute particulars of him, that do not come. 


within our plan, may be ſeen in the Anecdotes of his life,” 


an indiſpenſable tribute to his memory [A]. . 


Some extracts from his Will, however, ſhall be annexed, as 


A 


- [4] After a liberal provifien for his 


fon, among other legacies are theſe: 
* 1 likewiſe give to my ſon all my 


4. plate; except the ſma I filver cup 
& which was given to my father (after 
* his loſs by fire) by Mrs. James, and 


 & which [ give to the Compavuy of Sta- 


F tioners in London, hoping they will 


„ couſin Scott lately of Weſtminſter 


& brewer, and to his fiſter, fifty pounds 


Tesch. I give and hequeatti to my 


4 relation Mr. Thomas Linley and his. 
« wife one thoulſind pounds four per 
cent. conſolidated anovitiev, to be 


2. ; 
x 
5 


V. 


4 transferred to them, or to the ſur- 
« viror of them; and which 1 hope 
© they will take care to ſettle, at their 


c Jeaths, for the benefit of their ſon 


« and daughter, I give to the two 
4 ſons and one daughter of the late re- 


« verend Mr. Maurice of Gethenburgh 


& in Sweden, who. married the only 
« daughter of Mr. Richard Williamſon 
« bookſeller (in return for her father's 
& friendſhip to mine), one thouſand 
% pounds four 60 cent. conſolidated 
% annuities, to be divided equally bee 


e tween them, Among my father's 


% numerous benefactors, there is not, 


«that 1] can hear of, one alive; To 


* ſeveral of them I made an acknow- 
te ledgement. But one reſpectable 
« body 1 am ſtill indebted to, the Uni- 
„ yerlity af Cambridge 3 to whom | 


* 4 


es 


% 
+» 5 * 
* 


& pive, or rather reſtore, the ſum of 
« fifty pounds, in return for the dona- 
« tion of forty pounds made to my 
„father at the motion of the learned 
« and pious maſter of Saint John's 
1 college, doctor Robert Jenkins : to 
« anepbew of his I have already given 
i another fifty pounds, as appears by 
« his receipt of the thirty-firſt of May, 
« one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſe- 
« venty. The bencfaRtions which my 
father received from Oxford I can 
te only repay with gratitude; as he 
« received them, not from the univer- 
„e fity as a body, but from particular 
«© members. I give thirty pounds to 
* the dean and chapter of Canterbury, 
&« in gratitude for the kindneſs of the 
« worthy doctor Stanhope (ſometime 
dean of Canterbury) to my father; 
the remembrance of which amongſt 
* the proprietors of his works 1 bave 
$f long vut-lived, as I have experienced 
« by nut being employed to print them: 
% The like I might ſay of the works of 
« Mr, Nelſon, another reſpeRable 
* friend and patren of my father's; 


© and of many others. I give to doctor 
William Heberden my little cabinet 


$ of coins, with © Hickes's Theſaurus,” 
$ © riſtan' and the odd volume, Span- 


e © heim's Numiſmata,* © Harduin's 
. lified, choſen, and paid, in manner 


„ Opera Selecta in folio, Nummi 
$ © Populorum et Urbium' in quarto, 
« and any other of my books he chuſes 


“ to accept: To the reverend doctor 


„% Henry Owen, fach of my Hebrew 
« books, and critical books on the 
e New Teſtament, as he pleaſes to 
© takes To Richard Gough Eſquire, 
in like manner, my. books on topo 
„ graphical ſubjects: To Mr. John 
„ Nichols, all books that relate to 
Cicero, Livy, and the Roman hiſtory, 
particularly the Cenotaphia of 
„Noris and Fighius, my Grammars 
* and Dictionaries, with Swiſt's and 


© Pope's works; To my ſon, whatever 


* books (not deſeribed above) be thinks 
„proper to take. — And now I hope I 
© may be allowed to leave ſomewhat 
« for the benefit of printing. To this 
« end, I give to the maſter and keepers 
© or wardens and commonalty of the 
te miſtery or art of a ſtationer of the 
« city of London, ſuch a ſum of money. 


„as will purchaſe two thouſand pounds 


three per cent. reduced Bank annui- 
« ties, vpon truſt, to pay the dividends. 
* and yzarly; produce thereof, to be 


YER. 


ic three printers, compoſitors or preſſ- 
© men, to be elected from time to 
et time by the maſter, wardens, and 
« affiftants, of the ſaid company, and 
«© who at the time of ſuch election 
6 ſhall be fixty-three years old or up- 
6© wards, for their reſpeQive lives, to 
«© be paid half-yearly; hoping that 
& ſuch as ſhall be moſt deſerving will 


„ be preferred, And whereas 1 have 


& herein before given to my ſon the 
« ſum of three thouſand pounds four 
« per cent. conſolidated annuitier, in 
ac caſe he marries with the conſent of 
« my ex:cutors: Now, I do hereby 
« give and bequeath the dividends and 


« intereſt of that ſum, till ſuch mar- 


e riage takes place, to the ſaid com- 


« pany of ſtationers, to be divided 


ds equally between fix other printers, 
te compoſitors or preſſmen, as afore- 
«< ſaid, in manner as aforeſaid; and, 
« if my faid ſon ſhall die unmarried, 


„ or married without ſuch conſent as 


u aforeſaid, then I give and bequeath 
« the ſaid capital ſum of three thou- 
“ fand pounds to the ſaid company of 
4 Stationers, the dividends and yearly 
4 produce thereof to be divided for ever 
& equally amongſt fix other ſuch old 


c printers, compoſitors or preſſme 


1 for their reſpecti ve lives, to be qua- 


6 as aforeſaid.— It has long been to me 
© matter of concern, that ſuch num - 
ec bers are put apprentices as compo- 
« ſitors without any ſhare of ſchool. 
« learning, who ought to have the 
6 preateſt : In hopes of remedying this, 
„ 1 give and bequeath to the ſaid com- 
“ pany of ftationers ſuch a ſum of mo · 
«© ney as will purchaſe one thouſand 
«© pounds three per cent. reduced bank 
« annuities, for the uſe of one jour- 
tt neyman eompoſitor, ſuch as - ſhall 


„ hereafter be deſcribed z with this 


cc ſpecial truſt, that the maſler, war- 
& dens, and aſſi ſtants, ſhall pay the 
« dividends and produce thereof half- 
« yearly to ſuch compoſitor: The ſaid 
« maſter, wardens, and affiftants of 
& the ſaid company, ſhall nominate 
« for this purpoſe a compoſitor who is 


4 a man of. good life and converſation, ' 8 
« who ſhall uſually frequent ſome place 


te of public worſkip every Sunday un- 


« Jeſs prevented by ſick neſe, and ſhall _. 


& not have worked on 2 newſpaper or 
ec magazi 


* 


— 


or four years at Jeaft be- 
<< fo:v'ſuch nomination, nor ſhall ever 


. 
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Bone tg ye Woe 
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« nuity, which may be for life if he 
« continues a journeyman : He ſhall 


be able to read and conſtrue Latin, 
© and at leaſt to read Greek fluently 


& with accents; of which he ſhall 
« bring a teſtimonial from the rector 
& of Si, Martin's Ludgate for the time 


© being: 1 could with. that he hall 


© have been brought up piouſly and 


s virtnouſly, if it be poſſible, at Mer- 


& chant Taylors, or ſome other public 
* ſchool, from ſeven years of age till 


Ehe is full ſeventeen, and then to 
| © ſerve. ſeven years faithfully as a 


« compofitor, and work ſeven years 
e more as a journeyman, as I would 
< not have this annuity beſtowed on 


any one under thirty one years of 


BOW VE R. 


bc behave ill, let him be turned o 


„% and another be choſen in his te, 
% And whereas it may be many year 
© before a compoſitor may be found 


ce that ſhall ex-Mly anſwer the above 


“ deſcription, and it may at ſome times 
« happen that ſuch a one cannot be 
& found; I would have the divideng, 
« in the mean time applied to ſuch 


« perſon as the maſter, wardens, and | 


„ ailiftants, ſhall think approaches 
« neareſt to what I have deſcribed, 
« And whereas the above truſts will 


& occaſion fome trouble; I give to the | 
« ſaid company, in caſe they think 


6 proper to accept the truſts, two hun- 
tc dred and fifty pounds.“ It is almoſt 


ſuperfluous to add, that the truſt was 


* —_— exc ae abs end. ot — ww. „ - 


Poctis. 15 


atze: If after he is choſen he ſhould accepted, and is properly executed. 


BOYD (Mark ALEXANDER), an ingenious and ac. 
compliſhed Scotchman, was deſcended from an ancient. fa- 
mily of that name, and born in Galloway 1562. His uncle, 
an archbiſhop of Glaſgow, had the care of his education, and 


put him under two grammarians at Glaſgow ; but, being of 


an high and intractable ſpirit, he quarrelled and fought with 
his maſters, burnt his books in a paſſion, and fwore that he 
renounced learning for ever. He went, a youth, to court, 
in hopes of puſhing an intereſt there; but, not ſucceeding, 


| his friends perſuaded him to travel abroad, and, by way of 


abating the fervor and impetuoſity of his ſpirit, to engage in 
the wars of the United Provinces. He himſelf, however, 
preferred thoſe of France; and went to Paris, with a ſmall 
ftock of money, which he quickly loſt by gaming. This 


event ſeems to have brought him to reflection; and he now 
determined to apply himſelf to literature. What he pro- 


poſed to excell in, was the knowledge of the law; for which 


zeaſon he attended the lectures of Cujacius, the principal ci- 
vilian of the age. He recommended himſelf greatly to Cuja- 


cius, by adopting that civilian's taſte in Latin poetry; and 


to this circumſtance was owing his application to Latin 


poetry, which he afterwards cultivated with ſo much ſuccels. 
After many. adventures abroad, he returned at length to 


Scotland, where he ſoon died of a flow fever, 1601, in his 
3 zgth year. VVV 5 155 ä 


lle left ſome Mss. behind” vim. "which | have not been 


printed. His Epiſtolæ Heroidum,” and his “ Hymni,“ 
33 were inſerted in the Deliciæ Poëtarum Scotorum,” printed 
Difſertat. 


at Amſterdam, in two volumes, 12mo, in 1637; and a great 


Academ, de charaQer bath been given of them by ſeveral authors, Olaus 
Borrichius, in particular, ſays, “ In Marco Alexandro Bo- 


4 


5 O 1 D. 2332 
« dio, Scoto, redivivum ſpeAamus Naſonem : ea eſt in ejuſ- 
« dem Epiſtolis Heroidum lux, candor, dexteritas.” The 
fame critic ſpeaks as highly of his ++ Hymni.” An ingenious | 
biographer aſſerts, that Boyd is not mentioned by any Engliſh Granger's 
writer; but he is miſtaken: Biſhop Tanner has made a 4 
ſhort article of him, and informs us, that beſides epiſtles and „. i. p. 266. 
hymns, he publiſhed two books of Epigrams.” Boyd in- 24 coi 
ſcribe$his © Epiſtolz” to James VI. of Scotland, or James I. Bibl. Britan. 
of England, whom he repreſents as ſuperior to Pallas in Hibern- 
wiſdom, and Mars in arms. | e pl HET 


Primus in orbe Deus, qui jungis Pallada Marti, 
Et facias ut titulis cedat uterque tuis. 


BOYER (ABEL), a well-known gloſſographer and hi- 
ſtoriographer, was born at Caftres in France in 1664. Upon 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, he went to Geneva, 
and from thence to Franeker, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. 
Afterwards he came over to England, where he ſpent his 
whole life, and died at Chelſea in November 1 22 The 
work he is chiefly known by, is a very excellent French and 
Engliſh, and Engliſh and French dictionary; drawn up ori- 
ginally, as we ate told in, the title page, for the uſe of his 
highneſs the duke of Glouceſter. It was firſt printed at 
London in 1699, 4to ; and the fourth, that is, the laſt edi- 
tion of it in England, for it was printed alſo abroad, is tgaat 
of 1752. He wrote alſo A French Grammar in Engliſn;“ A th Edt- 
which ſtill retains its rank in our ſchools; for it is remark. 09.995 
able, that he attzined the knowledge of the Engliſh language = 1783. 
to as much perfection, as if it had been the language of his 
native country. As an hiſtoriographer, he was the author 
of „The Political State of Great Britain,“ and of The 
« Hiſtory of King William and Queen Mary.“ But in this 
character he is not ſo reſpeQable as in the former. 

There was alſo CLAUDE BoyER, a French poet, a member 
of the French academy, and author of Judith and Jepthe,” 
ſacred tragedies, with ſeveral other pieces, who died in 1698, 
when he was ninety years old. - 80 5 85 | 


BOYLE (RicnarD), diſtinguiſhed by the title of the ' 
great earl of Corke, was deſcended from a family whoſe name 
before the Conqueſt was Biuville. He was the youngeſt ſon Eartof _ 
of Mr. Roger Boyle of Herefordſhire, by Joan, daughter of Cokes © 


Robert Naylor: of Canterbury, and born in the city of Can, 05 ne 


terdury 1566, He way inſtructed in grammar learning by a cer. 


True Re- 


l 3 


n * 
0 A 


clergyman of Kent; and after having been 2 ſcholar in Be- 

n'et college, Cambridge, where he was remarkable for early | 

| riſing, indefatigable ſtudy, and great temperance, became | 
True Re- ſtudent in the Middle Temple. He loft his father when he 

On was but ten years old, and his mother at the expiration of 

"©. other ten years; and being unable to ſupport himſelf. in the 

. .- proſecution of his ſtudies, he entered into the ſervice of fir 

Richard Manwood, chief baron of the exchequer, as one of 

his clerks: but perceiving that this employment would not 

\ raiſe a fortune, he reſolved to travel, and landed at Dublin 

in June 1588, with fewer pounds in his pocket than he after. 

Budge!l's wards acquired thouſands a-year. He was then about two 

ont ag and twenty, had a graceful perſon, and all the accompliſh- 

2. . Ves ments for a young wan to ſucceed in a country which was a | 

ſcene of ſo much action. Accordingly he made himſelf very 

| uſeful to ſome of the principal perſons employed in the go- 

vernment, by penning for them memorials, caſes, and anſwers; 

and thereby acquired a perfect knowledge of the kingdom 

And the ſtate of public affairs, of which he knew well how 

1 to avail himſelf. In 1595 he matried at Limeric Joan, the 

8 dy R. Voull daughter and coheireſs of William Anſley of Pulborough, in 

v. 29x. Suſſex, eſq; who had fallen in love with him. This lady died 

& - Budgells 1599, in labour of her firſt child (who was born a dead fon) 

, * leaving her huſband an eſtate of 500l. a year in lands, which 

p. 4. was the beginning of his fortunes. e time after, Sir 

i True Re- Henry Wallop of Nares, Sir Robert Gardiner, chief juſtice 

©  wembran- of the king's bench, Sir Robert Dillam, chief juſtice of the 

common pleas, and Sir Richard Bingham, chief commiſſioner | 

of Connaught, filled with envy at certain purchaſes he had 

made in the province, repreſented to Queen Elizabeth that 

he was in the pay of the king of Spain (who had at that time 

| ſome thoughts of invading Ireland); by whom he had been 

furniſhed with money to buy ſeveral large eſtates; and that 

he was ſtrongly ſuſpected to be a Roman catholic in his 

heart, with many other malicious ſuggeſtions equally ground- 

leſs. Mr. Boyle, having private notice of this, determined 

186 come over to England to juſtify himſelf: but before he 

couldl take ſhipping, the general rebellion in Munſter broke 

dbodutz; all his lands were waſted, ſo that he had not one penny 

[} - This ol certain revenue left. In this diſtreſs he betook himſelf to 

bis former chamber in the Middle Temple, intending to re- 

. + few his ſtudies in the law till the rebellion ſhould be ſup- 

_ + _ + preſſed. When the earl of Eſſex was nominated lord-deputy 

of Ireland, Mr; Boyle being recommended to him by Mr. 
jjb mo an 


„ „% % & we % HOW, PO 


Mr. Boyle had in his cuſtody ſeveral papers which could de- 
tect his roguiſh manner of paſſing his accounts, reſolved utter- 
y to depreſs him, and for that end renewed his former com- 
plaints againſt him to the queen. By her majeſty's ſpecial 
directions, Mr. Boyle was tuddenly taken up, and committed 
cloſe priſoner to the Gatehouſe : all his papers were ſeized _ 


and ſearched; and although nothing appeared to his pre- 
judice, yet his confinement laſted till two months after his 
new patron the earl of Eflex was gone to Ireland. At Basgen, 


length, with much difficulty, he obtained the favour of the F. 
quten to be preſent at his examination; and having fully 
anſwered whatever was alleged againſt him, he gave a ſhort 

account of his own behaviour ſince he firſt ſettled in Ireland, 

and concluded with laying open to the queen and her council 

the conduct of his chief enemy fir Henry Wallap. Upon 
which her majeſty broke out into theſe words; By God's True Re- 


« and all his ſuferings are for being able to do us ſervice, | 


death, theſe are but inventions againſt this young man, membrane | 


and theſe complaints urged to foteſtal him therein. But 


« we find him to be a man fit to be employed by ourſelves ; 
« and we will employ him in Our ſervice 3 and Wallop and 


« his adherents ſhal] know that it ſhall not be in the power 


5 of any of them to wrong him, Neither ſhall Wallop be 

&« our treaſurer any longer.“ She gave orders not only for 

Mr. Boyle's preſent enlargement, bur alſo for paying all the 
charges and fees his confinement. had brought upon him, and 

gave him ber hand to kiſs before the whole allembly. A few 

days after, the quten conſtituted him clerk of the council of 
Munfter, and recommended him to fir George Carew, after- 
wards earl of Totneſs, then lord preſident of Munſter, who 
became his conſtant friend; and very ſoon after he was made 
juſtice of the peace and of the quorum, throughout all the 
province. His preferment to be clerk of the council, he re- ibid. 
marks, was the ſecond riſe that God gave to his fortune. 

He attended in that capacity the lord preſident in all his em- 
ployments, and was ſent by his lordſhip to the queen, with 

the news af the victory gained iv December 1601, near 
Kinſale, over the Iriſh and their Spaniſh auxiliaries, who 
were totally routed, 1200 being lain in the field, and 800 
wounded. I made,” ſays he, ** a ſpeedy expedition to the 


« couit, for Lleft my lord preſident at Shannon-caſtle, neac i | 


Cork, on the Monday morniog about two of the clock} ; 
and the next day; being Tueſday, I delivered my packet, 


* and ſupped with ir Roden, Cecily bging then principal ſe- 


6 cretary 


3 BOYLE. 5 335 
and fir Henry Wallop, treaſurer. of Ireland, knowing that | 
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BOYLE 


* eretary of ſtate, at his houſe in the Strand ; who, aftet 


«<-ſupper, held me in diſcourſe till two of the clock in the 
<<. morning; and by ſeven that morning called upon me to 
attend him to the court, where he preſented me to her ma- 


ce jeſty in her bedchamber.” . 1 
Upon his return to Ireland, he aſſiſted at the fiege of Beer. 
haven-caſtle, which was taken by ſtorm, and the garriſon put 


to the ſword. After the reduction of the weſtern part of the 


province, the lord preſident ſent Mr. Boyle again to England, 


do procure the queen's leave for his return; and having ad- 
viſed him to purchaſe ſir Walter Raleigh's lands in Munkter, 
de gave him a letter to fir Robert Cecil ſecretary of ſtate, 


containing a very advantageous account of Mr. Boyle's abi. 


\ lities and of the ſervices he had done his country; in conſi- 
deration of which, he deſired the ſecretary to introduce him to 


fir Walter, and recommend bim as a proper purchaſer for 


his lands in Ireland, if he was diſpoſed to part with them. 


He wrote at the ſame time to fir Walter himſelf, adviſing 


him to ſell Mr. Boyle all his lands in Ireland, then untenanted 
and of no value to him, having, to his lordſhip's knowledge, 


never yielded him any benefit, but, on the contrary, ſtood. 


him in e £17 for the ſupport of his titles. At a meet- 
ing between f1 
Boyle, the purchaſe was concluded by the mediation of the 


former, This Mr, Boyle calls the third addition and riſe to 


ue Te op og Lo pod go Jo 

In 1602, Mr. Boyle, by advice of his friend fir George 
Carew, made his addreſſes to Mrs. Catherine Fenton, daugh- 
ter of ſir George Fenton, whom he married on the 25th of 
July 1603, her father being at that time principal ſecretary 


of ſtate. I never demanded,” ſays he, any marriage por- 


„tion with her, neither promiſe of any, it not being in my 
6 conſiderations; yet her father, after my marriage, gave me 


6 one thouſand pounds in gold with her. But that gift of 
“ his daughter to me, I muſt ever thankfully acknowledge 
nas the crown of all my bleſſings; for ſhe was a moſt religi- 

„ ous,” virtuous, loving, and obedient wife to me all the 
4 Nays of her life, and the mother of all my hopeful chil- 
“ dren.“ He received on his wedding-day the honour of 
E Knighthood from his friend ſir George Carew, now pro- 


"+ 4] Sir Walter Raleigh's eftate years by M.. Boyle's diligence, that it 


85 'Eonfiſted of twelve. thonſand acres in was not only well tenanted, but in the 
the counties, of .Cork and Waterford moſt thriving condition of any eſtate in 
( (Cox's Hiſt. of Lreland, vol, I. p. 352% Ireland. Cox's Hiſt ory ; 'of Ireland. 


which was ſo much imptored in @ tew Vol. JL Pref” 
3 . 8 moted 
* 5 


r Robert Cecil, ſir Walter Raleigh, and Mr. 
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woted to be lord-deputy of Ireland: March 12, 1606, he 
was ſworn a privy counſellor to king James, for the province 
of Munſter ; Feb, 15, 1612, he was ſworn a privy counſellor 
of ſtate of the kingdom of Ireland : Sept. 29, 1616, he was 
created lord Boyle, baron of Youghall : Oct. 16, 1620, viſ- 


count of Dungarvon, and earl 


of Cork. Lord Falkland, the 


lord-deputy,. having repreſented his ſervices in a juſt light to 
king Charles I. his majeſty ſent his excellency a letter, dated 


Nov. 30, 1627, directing him 


and viſcount upon the earl's 


to confer the honours of baron 
ſecond ſurviving ſon Lewisz 


though he was then only eight years old [B]. | 

OR. 26, 1629, on the departure of lord-deputy Falkland, 
the earl of Cork, in conjunction with lord Loftus, was ap- 
pointed one of the lords juſtices. of Ireland, and held that, 
office ee Feb. 16th following, the earl loſt his 


counteſs, 


Nov. 9, 1631, he was conſtituted lord high trea- 


ſurer of Ireland, and had, intereſt enough to get that high 


office made hereditary in his 


family. Nevertheleſs he ſuf 


fered many mortifications during the adminiſtration of fir 
Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, who, 
before he went to Ireland, had conceived a jealouſy of his 


authority and intereſt in that kin 


him down ; imagining that, 
earl of Cork, no body in that 


* 


Roms and determined to bring 
if he could humble the great 
country could give him much 


trouble. On the breaking out of the rebellion in Ireland in 
1641, the earl of Cork, as ſoon as he returned from England 
(where he was at the time of the carl of Strafford's trial), im- 
mediately raiſed two troops of horſe, which he put under 


the command of his ſons the lord viſcount Kinelmeaky and 
the lord Broghill, maintaining them and 400 foot for ſome 


ſz] The preamble to the patent be - 


ins as follows: © We, taking notice 
« of the excellent virtues and high 
te faculties of Richard earl of Cork, in 
« advancing our affairs in Ireland, not 
only in council, but in the govern- 
© ment of the province of Munſter, in 
* which he has ſhewed himſelfto be a 
« perſon'of high abilities, bur alſo in 


* many other works of great moment, 


* viz. in building towns, and fortify- 
ing them with fair walls and towers, 
5 and filling them with Engliſi colo- 
i nies, building churches, and reducing 
* the 5 to civil obedience; in 
«* eſtabliſhing religion, extirpating ſu- 
s perſtition, defendiag the paſſes of 
„that country with . caſtles, ae 
many bridges for the cbnveniance o 


KEY 


ine public, guarding the ports — TY 


maritime places of the faid province 

© apainſt foreign enemies; in firſt in- 

« troducing manufaRures and mechanic 

« arts into the province, and after- 

&« wards eſtabliſhing them by guilds 

“ and fraternities of artificers, to the 

“ plentiful increaſe of riches and civi- 

6 lity, by planting and continually. - 

« ſupporting leaders, and other men 
« experienced in arms, from England, 

& to the number at leaft of fiften 
hundred, and to the perpetual ſecu. * > 
« rity and defence of thoſe parts: and” 
« all this at his own expence, and s 

„ by his own induſtry, &c. have. - 
<4 thought. proper to place his ſan * 
% Lewis, though in his tender year, 
« for the ſak& of his father, among hs 
e nobles of this kingdom,” &ce 
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months at his own charge. In the battle which the Engliſh 


gained at Liſcarrol, Sept. 3, 1642, four of his ſons were en. 
F and the eldeſt was flain in the field. The earl him. 
elf died about a year after, on the 15th of September, in 


the 78th year of his age; having ſpent the laſt, as he did the 


firſt year of his life, in the ſupport of the crown of England 


againſt Iriſh rebels, and in the ſervice of his country. Though 


Borlaſe's 
Reduction 
of Ireland, 
P+ 209. 
Introd. to 
the ſecond 
vol. of the 
Hiſtory of 
England. 


he was no peer of England, be was, on account of his emi- 


nent abilities and knowledge of the world, admitted to ſit in 
the Houſe of Lords upon the woolpacks, at confiliarius. 


When Cromwell ſaw the prodigious improvements he had made, 
which he little expeRed to find in Ireland, he declared, that 
if there had been an earl of Cork in every province, it would 
have been impoſſible for the Iriſh to have raiſed a rebellion. 
lle affected not places and titles of honour until he was 
well able to maintain them, for he was in the 37th year of 
his age when koighted, and in his 5oth when made a baron. 


He made large purchaſes, but not till he was able to improve 


them; and he grew rich on eſtates which had ruined their 


former poſſeſſors. He increaſed his wealth, not by hoarding, 
but by ſpending ; for he built and walled ſeveral towns at 


bis own coft, but in places ſo well ſituated, they were ſoon 


filled with inhabitants, and quickly repaid the money he had 


laid out with intereſt, which he as readily laid out again. 


Hence, in the fpace of forty years, he acquired to himſelf 
what in ſome countries would have been eſteemed a noble 
principality; and as they came to years of deſcretion, he be- 
ſtowed eſtates upon his ſons fc], and married his daughters 
into the beſt families of that country. He outlived moſt of 
thoſe who had known the meanneſs of- bis beginning; but 


he delighted to remember it himſelf, and even took pains to 


- ſons, Richard the ſecond ſon ſutceeded 
in the earldom of Cork : Lewis was his life to writing, under the. title of 


cis was lord Shannon. Robert, his 
. ſeventh and youngeſt, refpſed a peerage, ö 
but acquired a greater name than kings any of his neighbours, yet he did it 
. can give. The earl had the ſatisſaction without care or burden to his con- 


preſerve the memory of it to poſterity in the motto which he 
always uſed, and which he cauſed to be placed upon his tomb, 


viz. God's providence is my inhetitance [v].“ 


ſurvived him, namely, Richard, Lewis 
and Roger, made peers before his death. 
Budgell. 

Io] In June 1632, he committed 
the moſt memorable circumſtances of 


* Tc] He bad no leſs than feven ſons 
and eight daughters by his» lady. At 
the time his laſt child Margaret was 
born, he was in the 64th year. Of his 


created baron of Bandon and viſcount © True Remembrances,” which are 


Kinelmeaky; Roger was baron of publiſhed in Dr. Birch's © Life of the 


% Hon. Mr. Robert Boyle: In theſe 
he remarks, that though he raiſed ſuch 
a a fortune as Jeſt him no room to envy 


Broghill and earl of Orrery, and Fran- 


of ſeeing three of the five Jon, who. 
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BO VLE {Roorn), earl of Orrery, fifth ſon of 'Richafd Earl of 


ring the rebellion in Ireland,” he conimanded à troop of Ocrery, 


" ſervice; and-when the government of Ireland was committed 


prevailing party, to procure a licence for him to go to the 
Spaw. He pretended to the earl, that his ſole view was the 


a member of the committee, was no ſtranger to lord Brog- _ 
hill's merit; and conſideting that this young nobleman. 


MGE . 


earl of Cork, was born in April, 1627, and created Baron dt Re- 
Broghilh in the kingdom of Ireland when but ſeven years old. membran- 
He was educated at the college of Dublin, and about the year ce. 
1036, ſent witb his elder brother lord Kinelmeaky to make 

the tour of France and Italy. After his return he married Morrice's 
lady Margaret Howard, ſiſter to the earl of Suffolk; Du- 33 
horle in the forces raiſed by his father, and on many occa- 

ſions gave proofs of conduct and courage. Aſter the ceſſation 

of arms, which was concluded in 1643, he came over to 
England, and fo repreſented to the king the Iriſh Papiſts, 

that his majeſty was convinced they never meant to keep the 
ceſſation, and therefore ſent'a commiſſion to lord Inchiquin, 
preſident of Munfter, to proſecute the rebels. Lord Brog- 

hill employed his intereſt in that county to aſſiſt him in this 


to the parliament, he continued to obſerve the ſame conduct 
till the king was put to death. That event ſhocked him ſoBadsel!'s 
much, that he immediately quitted the ſervice of the parlia- Memoirs on 
ment; and, looking upon Ireland and his eftate there as ut- Ss Rs 
terly loſt, embarked for England, and returned to his ſeat at 

Marſton in Somerſetſhire, where he lived privately till 1649. 

In this retirement, reflecting on the diſtreſs of his country, 

and the perſonal injury he ſoffered whilſt his eſtate was held 

by the Iriſh rebels, he reſolved, under pretence of going to the 

Spaw for his health, to croſs the ſeas, and apply to king 


Charles II. for a commiſſion to raiſe forces in Ireland, in Budget), 
order to reſtore his majeſty, and recover his own eſtate. p. 42. 
He deſired the earl of Warwick, who had an intereſt in the 


recovery of his health; but, to ſome of his friends of the 
royal party, in whom: he thought he could confide, he diſ- 
covered his real deſign; and having raiſed a conſiderable 
ſum of money, came to London to proſecute his voyage. 
I be committee of ſtate, who ſpared no money to get proper 3. 
intelligence, being ſoon informed of his whole deſign, deter- 
mined to proceed againſt him with the utmoſt ſevetity. 
Cromwell, at that time general of the parliament's forces, and 


27 


might be of great uſe to him in reducing Ireland, he earneſt- 
ly intreated the committee, that he might have leave to talk 
with him, and endeavour to op him before they proceeded 
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to extremities. Having, with great difficulty, obtained this 
rmiſſion, he immediately diſpatched a gentleman to lord 
roghill, to let him know that he intended to wait upon 
bim. Broghill was ſurprized at this meſſage, having never 


had the leaſt acquaintance with Cromwell, and therefore 
deſired the gentleman to let the general know that he would 


wait upon his excellency. But while he was expecting the 
return of the meſſenger, Cromwell entered the room; and, 
after mutual civilities, told him in few words, that the com- 
mittee of ſtate were . of his deſign of going over, and 
applying to Charles Stuart for a commiſſion to raiſe forces in 
Ireland; and that they had determined to make an example 
of him, if he had not diverted them from that reſolution. 
The lord Broghill interrupted him, and aſſured him that the 
intelligence which the committee had received was falſe; that 
he was neither in a capacity, nor had any inclination, to raiſe 
diſturbances in Ireland; and concluded, with intreating 
his excellency to have a kinder opinion of him. Cromwell, 
inſtead of making any reply, drew ſome papers out of his 
pocket, which were the copies of ſeveral Jetters ſent by Jord 


Broghill to thoſe perſons in whom he moſt confided, and put 
them into his hands. Broghill, finding it was to, no purpoſe 
to diſſemble any longer, aſked his excellency's pardon for 


what he had ſaid, returned him his humble thanks for his 


protection againſt the committee, and intreated his advice 


how he ought to behave in ſo delicate a conjuncture. Crom- 
well told him, that though till this time he had been a ſtran- 


ger to his perſon, he was not ſo to his merit and character; 
that he bad heard how gallantly his lordſhip had already be- 


haved in the Iriſh wars; and therefore, fince he was named 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, and the reducing that kingdom was 


now become his province, that he had obtained leave of the 


committee to offer his lordſhip the command of a general 


officer, if he would ſerve in that war: that he ſhould have 


no oaths or engagements impoſed upon him, nor be obliged 
to draw bis ſword againſt any but the Iriſh rebels. Lord 


Brogbill was infinitely ſurprized at ſo generous and unex- 
pected an offer: he ſaw himſelf at liberty, by all the rules of 


honour, to ferve againſt the Iriſh, whole rebellion and barba- 


\_ , Tities were equally deteſted by the royal party and the par- 
lament: he defired, however, the general to give him ſome 
time to conſider of what had been propoſed to him. Crom- 

well brifkly told him, that he muſt eome to fome reſolution 


that very inſtant; that he himſelf was returning to the com- 


mitte who were A] ſiting; and if. his lordſhip rejected 
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their offer, they had determined to ſend him to the Tower. 


number of ſhips to tranſport him into Ireland. 


ſeverity, propoſed to lord Broghill to go to that kingdom 


. aQ as he ſhould ſee proper; that no credit ſhould be given 


mies to obey him, or cut them off. Richard, ſtartled at this N 


J 


Broghill, finding that his life and liberty were in the utmoſt 
danger, and charmed with the frankneſs and generofity of 
Cromwell's behaviour, gave him his word and honour, that 

he would faithfully ſerve him againſt the Iriſh rebels; upon 
which, Cromwell once more aſſured him, that the condi- 
tions, which he had made with him ſhould be punctually ob- 
ſerved; and then ordered him to repair immediately to Briſtol, 

to which place forces ſhould be ſent him, with a ſufficient 

He ſoon raiſed in that kingdom a troop and a regiment of 

1500 men, with which he joined Cromwell on his arrival; 

and, acting in the courſe of the war conjointly with Crom- 

well and Ireton, contributed greatly to the reduction of the | 
Iriſh. Cromwell was ſo exceedingly ſtruck with his conduct gifs 
and courage, that after he was declared Protector, he ſent Hiſtory of 
for lord Broghill, made him one of his privy council, and al. e Fi“ 
lowed him as great a ſhare of his confidence as any man, land. 
except Thurloe [A]. In 1656, the Protector, either ſuſ-, 
pecting Monk's attachment to his perſon, or defirous of re- 
lieving the people of Scotland, who complained of this mag's 


with an abſolute authority; to which his lordſhip conſented, 
upon condition that he ſhould have a diſcretionary power to 


to any complaints, till he had an opportunity of vindicating 
himſelf; and that he ſhould be recalled in a year. Crom- Ibia. 
well kept his word to him ; for though the complaints againſt 
Broghill were more numerous than thoſe againſt Monk, upon 
giving, at' his return to London when the year was expired, 
an account of the reaſons of his conduct, Cromwell conceived 
a higher eſteem for him than ever. TY - 
After the death of Cromwell, Broghill did his utmoſt to ibid. p. 76. 
ſerve his ſon, to whom his lordſhip, in conjunction with 
lord Howard and ſome others, made an offer, that if he 
would not be wanting to himſelf, and give them a ſufficient 
authority to act under him, they would either force his ene- 


II ö Ia 1654, be was choſen knight 
for the county of Cork to fit with other 
parliament-men of Ireland aniong the 
Engliſh knights and burgeſſes at Weſt- 
minſter. He was likewiſe appointed 


- 


one of the Protector's council in Scots . 


land, which was worth to bim 24741. other houſe. 5 1 I 
det ahnum. Add in 1656, he was ner: 5 , N . Was 
„ R i 
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only choſen parliament-man for Edin= .._ . > 


burgh, but knight for the county of 
Cork in another parliament, which 
met at Weftmintter the ſame year. 


He was likewiſe made one of the Pro- 


tetor's lords, and a. member of the 
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ropoſal, anſwered in a conſternation, that he thanked them 
* their friendſhip, but that he neither had done, nor would 
do, any perſon any harm; and that rather than that a drop of 
lood ſhould be ſpilt on his account, he would lay down that 
| greatneſs which was a burden to him. He was ſo fixed in 
his reſolution, that whatever the lords could ſay was not capa- 
ble of making him alter it; and they found it to no purpoſe 10 
keep a man in power who would do nothing for himſelf, 
Lord Broghill, therefore, finding the family of Cromwell 
thus laid' aſide, and not being obliged by any ties to ſerve 
thoſe who aſſumed the government, whoſe ſchemes too 
he judged wild and ill-concerted, from this time ſhewed 
himſelf moſt active and zealous to reſtore the king, and for 
that purpoſe repaired forthwith to his command in, Munſter; 
where, finding himſelf at the head of a conſiderable force, 
be determined to get the army in Ireland to uw with.him in 
the deſign; to gain, if poſſible, fir Charles Coote, who had 
teat power in the north, and then ta ſend to Monk in Scot- 
ig Whilſt he was buſied in theſe thoughts, a ſummons 
came to him from the ſeven commiſſioners, ſent over by the 
committee of ſafety to take care of the affairs of Ireland, re- 


quiring him to attend them immediately at the caſtle of Dub- 


* 


lin. His friends adviſed him to be upon his guard, and not bo 
put himſelf in the power of his enemies 3 but, as he thought; En 

. himſelf not firong enough yet to take ſuch a ſtep, he reſolved. the 
to obey the ſummons, Taking therefore his own troop with the 
him as a Ae he ſet out for Dublin. When he came ta tte 
the city, leaving his troop in the ſuburbs, he acquainted the hac 
commiſſioners that, in obedience to their commands, he was per 
come to know their farther pleaſure. Next day, on appear- 1 
ing before them, they told him, that the ſtate was apptehen- BY 
ſive he would practiſe againſt their government, and that SR 
therefore they had orders to confine him, unleſs he would eng 
give ſufficient ſecurity for his peaceable behaviour.. He de» we 
tired to know what ſecurity they expected. They told him and 
that ſince he had a great intereſt in Munſſer, they only de- to 
ſired him to engage, on the forfeiture of his life and eſtate, not 
that there ſhould be no commotion in that province. He Sie 
nov plainly, perceived the ſnare which was laid for him; and 2 
that, if he entered into ſuch an engagement, his enemies In 
„ themſelves might raiſe ſome commotions in Munſter, . He the 
ſaw himſelf, however, in their power, and made no manner Ls 

of doubt but that if he, refuſed to give them the ſecurity they in 
demanded, they-would immediately put him up in priſon. Sh: 
Ne, therefoxe, defired ſome time to 'confider of their pro- int 
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poſal ; but was told, they could give him no time, and ex- 
pected his immediate anſwer. Finding himſelf thus cloſely 
preſſed, he humbly deſired to be ſatisfied in one point, name- 
ly, whether they intended to put the. whole power of Mun- 
er into his hands ? if they did, be ſaid, he was ready to 
enter into the engagement they demanded; but if they did 
not, he muſt appeal to all the world how cruel and unrea- 
ſonable it was, to expect he ſhould anſwer for the behaviour 
of people over whom he had no command. The com- 


queſtion, that they ordered him to withdraw; and fell into a 
warm debate in what manner to proceed with him. At laſt 
Steel, one of the commiſhoners, who was alſo lord chancellor 
of Ireland, declared himſelf afraid, that even the honeſt party 
in Ireland would think it very hard to fee a man thrown into 
priſon, who had done ſuch ſignal ſervices to the Proteſtants ; 
but that, on the other hand, he could never conſent to the 
increaſe of lord Broghill's power, which the ſtate was ap- 
prehenſive might one day be employed againſt them. He 
therefore propoſed that things ſhould ſtand as they did at 
preſent; that his lordſhip ſhauld be ſent back to his com- 
mand in Munſter in a good humour, and be ſuffered at leaſt 
to continue there till they received further inſtructions from 
England. This epos was agreed to by the majority of 
the board, and lord Broghill being called in, was told, in 
the moſt obliging manner, that the board was ſo ſenſible of 
the gallant actions he had performed in the Iriſh wars, and 
had ſo high an opinion of his honour, that they would de- 
pend upon that alone for his peaceable behaviour. 3 


* 


3 


miſſioners found themſelves ſo much embarraſſed by this 


343 


Upan his return to Munſter, he applied himſelf as cloſely Budzell, 


2s ever to form a party for the king's reſtoration. After 
making ſure of his own officers, the firſt perſon of weight he 
engaged in the deſign was colonel Wilſon, governor of Li- 
merick, in which place there was a garriſon of 2000 men: 
and having now ſecured all Munſter, he ſent a truſty agent 
| to fir Charles Coote to perſuade that gentleman to do in the 
; north of Ireland, what he himſelf had done in the ſouth. 


. Sir Charles, who had taken diſguſt at the ſuperiority of lieu- Olamixo's 


tenant general Ludlow, and the parliament's commiſſioners, 585 of ines 
and thought his eminent ſervices not ſufficiently rewarded by vel. 1 


5 the preſidency of Connaught, came readily into the deſign. p. 449. 
ö Lord Broghill being empowered by molt of the chief offices 


BD in Ireland under their hands, "diſpatched his brother, the ford 

; Shannon, to the king then in Flanders, with a letter quiſreT | 

in the" asi doublet; to acquaitt his majeſty with the 
or 1 5 4 n 
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© kings 


ftom Scotland, to let him know what they were doing in Ire- 


Bydgell. 


from fir Charles Coote, to acquaint him, that their deſign of 


land; but, inflead of being thanked for his ſervice in Ireland, 
he learnt, that fir Charles Coote had aſſured the king, that 


 Broghill oppoſed bis majeſty's returo, and was not at laſt 
brought to conſent to it without much difficulty. His lord- 


es was, to declare for king and parliament;' deſired his 


been to him, looked upon him with as gracious an eye as he 


over {ſir Nicholas Plunket, and ſome other commiſſioners, 


4 


ſix more, to oppoſe their adyerſaries before the king and bis 


BOYLE 


meaſures he had taken, and inviting him to come into his 
om of Ireland; aſſuring him, that if he pleaſed to land 
at Cork, he ſhould be received with a ſufficient force to pro- 
tect him againſt all his enemies. At the ſame time, he diſ- 
patched a meſſenger to general Monk, then on his march 


land, and to perſuade him to do the like, Shannon was ſcarce 
embarked for Flanders, when Lord Broghill received a letter 


declaring for the king, or, what was the ſame thing, for a 
free parliament, had taken air, and that he had therefore been 
obliged to declare ſomewhat ſooner than they had agreed 
upon; and to conjure his lordſhip to declare himſelf likewiſe; : 
which Broghill did immediately, that he might, not deſert 
his friend, though he was a little apprehenſive, that fir 
Charles's precipitancy might ruin their deſign. By this means, 
thoſe who had aſſumed the government of Ireland, finding 
themſelves in the midſt of two powerful parties, made little 
or no reſiſtance; and lord Broghill and fir Charles Coote ſe- 
cured that kingdom for his majeſty. e 
Upon the Eing's reſtoration, lord Broghill came to Eng- 


he was received with the utmoſt coldneſs. Upon inquiry, 


he was the firſt man who ſtirred for him in Ireland; that lord 


ſhip recollecting that he had ſtill by him fir Charles's letter, 
in which were theſe words: Remember, my lord, that 
«« you firſt put me on this deſign; and I beſeech you, for- 
«© ſake me not in that which you firſt put me upon, which 


brother Shannon to put it into the hands of the king, who 
being fully convinced by it how ſerviceable Broghill had 


could himſelf cefire or expect. His lordſhip was ſoon after 

made earl of Orrery, ſworn. of the king's privy-counci], 

4 1. nah one of the lords juſtices, and lord preſident of 
77 ð é 
After the King's return, the Iriſh Roman Catholics ſent 


with a petition to his majeſty, praying to be reſtored to their 
eſtates. As this would, in effect, have ruined the Proteſt- 
ants, they therefore choſe the earl of Orrery, Montratb, and 
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council. 


HOT LE. 1 - 
council, The Iriſh commiſſioners were ſo apprehenſive of Morrice, 
the earl's elequence and addreſs upon this occaſion, that they | 
offered him eight thouſand pounds in money, and to ſettle 

eſtates of ſeven thouſand pounds a year upon him, if he 

would not appear againſt them; which propoſal the earl re- 

jected with a generous diſdain. When the cauſe came to a 


bearing, after the Iriſh commiſſioners had offered all they 
r thought proper, the earl of Orrery boldly affirmed to the 
f king, that his proteſtant ſubjects in Ireland were the firſt 
a | who formed an effectual party for reſtoring him; that the 
1 I:iſh had broken all the treaties which had been made with 
4 them; that they had fought againſt the authority both of the late 
14 and preſent king; and had offered the kingdom of Ireland to 
t the pope, the king of Spain, and the king of France. Laſtly, 


to the great ſurpriſe, not only of the Iriſh, but of his own : 
brother commiſſioners; he proved his aſſertions, by producing 
5 ſeveral wb cn papers ſigned by the Iriſh ſupreme council, 
le of which ſir Nicholas Plunket himſelf was one. This laſt 
2 unexpected blow decided the diſpute in favour of the Proteſt- 
ants; and obliged his majeſty to diſmiſs the Iriſh commiſ- 
g- ſioners with ſome harſher expreſſions than he commonly 
d, made uſe of [B]. 5 7 7 . 5 5 
y, WI. Soon after this affair, his lordſhip, with Sir Charles Coote, 


at lately made earl of Montrath, and Sir Maurice Euſtace, were 
d conſtituted lords juſtices of Treland, and commiſſioned to call 
alt and hold a parliament. Some time before the meeting of puzgel. 


the parliament, he drew with his own hand the famous act of 
ſettlement, by which he fixed the property, and gave titles to 

eſtates to a whole nation. When the duke of Ormond was July 28, 
declared lord lieutenant, the earl of Orrery went into Mun- 1662. 
ſter, of which province he was preſident. By virtue of this 
office, he heard and determined cauſes in a court called the 
reſidency- court; and acquired ſo-great a reputation in this 
judicial capacity, that he was offered the ſeals both by the puagen, 
king and the duke of York after the fall of lord Clarendon; p. 112. 
but being very much afflicted with the gout, he declined a 

poſt that required conſtant attendance. During the firſt 

Dutch war, wherein France acted as a confederate with 
Holland, he defeated the ſcheme formed by the duke de Beau- 


Is] Aſter the hearing was over, the It is much more probable, that the 
earl being preſſed by his brother com- Iriſh, among whom be conſtantly main - 
miſſioners to acquaint them bow, he tained ſeveral ſpies, were betrayed on 
came. by thoſe papers, told them a this occafion by. ſome whom they ima- 
formal ſtory of their being found in ihe gined to be their friends. Budgell, 
enemy's quarters, and put .into bis p, 194 — a 
bands by a perſon ynkpown, to him. ” IT we 
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fort, admiral of France, to get poſſeſſion of the harbour of 
Kinſale; and took advantage of the fright of the people and 
the alarm of the government, to get a fort erected under his 
own directions, which was named Fort Charles. He pro. 
moted a ſcheme fot enquiring into and improving the king's 
revenue in Ireland; but his majeſty having applied great 
ſums out of the revenue of that kingdom, which did not 
come plainly into account, the enquiry was never begun, 
Or mond, liſtening to ſome malicious inſinuations, began to 
entertain a jealouſy of Qrrecy, and prevailed with the king to 
direct him to lay down; his reſidential court; as a compenſa- 
tion for which, his majeſty made him a preſent of $0001, 
Sir Thomas Clifford, who had been brought into the mi- 
niſtry in England, apptebenſive that he could not. carry his 
ends in Ireland whilſt Orrery continued preſident of Mun- 
ſer, procured articles of impeachment of high-treaſon and 
miſdemeanours to be exbibited againſt him in the Engliſh 
houſe of commons: bis lordſhip, being heard in his place, 


gave an anſwer ſo clear, circumſtantial, and ingenuous, that 


the affair was dropt. The king laboured in vain to reconcile 
him to the French alliance, 3 the reducing of the Dutch. 
At the deſire of the king and the duke of Vork, he drew the 

lan of an act of limitation, by which the ſucceſſor would 
5 been diſabled from eneroaching on civil and religious 
liberty; but the propoſing thereof being poſtponed till after 


the excluſion- bill was ſet on foot, the ſeaſon for making uſe 


w. p. 391. 


of it was paſſed, The king, to binder his returning to Ire- 
land, and to keep him about his perſon, offered him the place 
of lord-treaſurer; but the earl of Orrery plainly told his ma- 


jeſty, that he was guided by unſteady counſellors, with whom 


daughters. 


he could not act. He died in October 1679, aged 58; leav- 
ing behind him the character of an able general, ſtateſman, 
and writer [c. He had iſſue by his lady, two ſons and five 
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— n 


are theſe: _ 


Te] His writings ET 
1. 4 The Iriſh eolours diſphayet; in 


« a reply of an Engliſh/ Proteſtant, to a 
4e letter of an Ir:h Reman ; Catholic. 


& London, 1662. 4to. 2. “ Ag An- 


e ſwer to a ſcandalous letter lately 


c Walſh, procutator for the ſecular and 
©& regylar popiſh priefts of Ireland, in- 


ff 


& printed, and ſubſcribed” by Peter 


4 tituled, A letter delfiring à juſt and 


* merciful regard of the Roman Ca- 
c tholics of Irelapd, gifen- about the 


end of October 1660, to the then 


FR 


7 « marquis, now duke, of Oxmond, and 


& the ſecond time lord lieutenant of 
& that kingdom. By the right ho- 


„ nourable the earl of Orrery, &c 


«© being a full diſcovery of the treache- 
« ry of the Iriſh rebels, fince the be · 
« ginning of the rebellion there, ne- 
„ ceſſary to be conſidered by all adven- 
« turers, and other perſons. eftated in 


„ that kingdom. Dublin, x662," to. 


3. A pbem on his Majeſty's bappy 
« reſtoration,” 4, A poem on the 
death of the celebrated Mr. Abra- 


B O V I. E. 


« ham Cowley. London, 1667," a fol. 
. © The hiſtory of Henry 
. gedy. London, 1668,” fol. 6. 
« Muſtapha, the ſon of Soliman the 
« Magnificent, a tragedy, London, 
61667,“ fol. and 1668. 9, © The 
{ Black Prince, a tragedy. London, 
« 1672,” fol, 8. Triphon, a trage- 
« dy, London, 1672,” fol. Theſe 
four plays were collected and publiſhed 


together in folio, 1690, and make now. 


the entire firſt volume of the new edi- 
tion of the earl's dramatic works, 9. 
u partheniſſa, a romance in three vo- 
« ljumes. London, 1665, 4to. 1667, 
fol, 10. A Dream.“ In this piece 
he introduces the genius of France 
perſaading Charles II. to promote the 
tereſt of that kingdom, and act 
won French principles. He after- 


yards introduced the ghoſt of his fa- 


ther diſſuading him from it, anſwer- 
ng all the arguments the genius of 
France had urgedz and proving to 
him, from his own misfortunes and 
tragical end, that a king's chief trea- 
ſue, and only real firength, is the 
afetions of his people, 11. A 
$ treatiſe upon the art of war.“ 12, 
poems on the faſts and feſtivals of 
the church. His poſthumous works 
ir, 1. © Mr, Anthony, a comedy, 
1692. 2. „Guzman, a comedy, 


6.7693.“ 3. “ Herod the great, a 


V. a tra- 


4 tragedy, brought upon the ſtage by 
Mr. Francis Manning in 1702, with a 


4 tragedy, 1694.“ 4. * Altemira 4 


prologue by Henry St. John, Eſq; af- 
terwards Jord viſcount Bolingbroke, and - 


an epilogue by the hon. Charles Boyle, 
Eſq; the late earl of Orrery, who alſo 


interſperſed ſeveral ſongs in the work, - 


itſelf. 
in folio in 1742. Mr. Morrice ſays, 
that his patron drew up a very curious 
account of Wheat was done in the court 
or camp, in which he had any part, or 


could ſpeak of with certainty. But 


this hath never been publiſhed. The 
duke of Ormond having, by his maje-. 
ſty's command, conſulted with the eatl 
of Orrery upon the propoſitions to be 
laid before the parliament of Ireland in 


ſheets of paper, containing the moſt ef- 


fectual methods of protecting the na- 


tion from foreign and domeſtic enemies, 
advancing the proteſtant intereſt, in- 


ereaſing the fevenue, and ſecuring pri- 


vate property. But theſe, with other 


. Papers, were deſtroyed when lord Or- 


rery's houſe was burnt to the ground in 
the year 1690 by a party of king 


% State letters, publiſhed 


1677, his lordſhip delivered to him five 


James's ſoldiers, with the duke of Ber- 


wiel at their head; Lionel, then earl 
of Orrery, and grandſon to our author, 
being a minor, and abroad on his tra- 
vels,. . Fs 


BOYLE (RoztxrrT), a moſt diſtinguiſhed philoſopher and 
ciemiſt, and (what is better) an exceeding good man, was 
tie ſeventh ſon, and the fourteenth child, of Richard earl of 

ork, and born at Liſmore in the province of Munſter in 
Ireland, the 25th of Jan. 1626-7. He was committed to the His own ac« 


are of a country nurſe, with inſtructions to bring him up as 


count of the 
earlier part 


lardy as if he had been her own ſon; for his father, he tells of his life: 
Is, “ had a perfect averſion for the fondneſs. of thoſe pa- under the 
* rents, which made them breed their children ſo nice and 


6 lear ned to ſtutter, 


725 


name of 
Philarchus, 
publiſhed by 
Dr. Birch, 


in his life of 


the hon. 
Robert 
Boy le, P» 13. 


'8yo. edit. 
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age: of which, though no endeavours were ſpared, he could 

never be perfectly cured. A third, that, in a journey to 

: Dublin, he had like to have been drowned ; and certainly 
Hi ou, had been, if one of his father's gentlemen had not taken him 


_— out of a coach, which, in paſſing a brook raiſed by ſome ſudden 


&c. f. aa While he continued at home, he was taught to write a 
very fair hand, and to ſpeak French and Latin, by one of the 

_ earl's chaplains, and a Frenchman that he kept in the houſe. 

nia. Ia 1635, his father ſent him over to England, in order to bg 
educated at Eaton ſchool under Sir Henry Wotton, who was 

the ear] of Cork's old friend and acquaintance. Here he ſoon 
diſcovered a force of underſtanding, which promiſed great 
things, and a diſpoſition to cultivate and improve it to the 
utmoſt. *4+ What made him ſo paſſionate a friend to reading 

« was, the accidental peruſal of Quintus Curtius; whic 

<< firſt made him in love with other than pedantick books 

«© andconjured up in him that unſatisfied appetite of know 

« ledge that is yet as greedy as when it was firſt raiſed, I 

«< gratitude to this book, I have heard him hyperbolical 


ic ſay, that not only he owed more to Quintus Curtius, tha oth! 
„Alexander did; but derived more advantages from the bi him 
* tory of that great monarch's conqueſts, than ever the moi of t 
„ narch did from the conqueſts themſelves,” - Theſe are Mr ratic 
p-#5r Boyle's own words; for, in the account hitherto referred toil of h 
| he ſpeaks of himſelf in the third perſon. -While he remain Y 
ed at Eaton, there were ſeveral extraordinary accidents tha to v 
| befe] him, of which he has given us an account; and threw far: 
of which were very near proving fatal to him, The fit thoſ 
was, the ſudden fall of the chamber where he lodged, whe Cart 
himſelf was in bed; when, befides the hazard he ran of bein chic 
cruſhed to pieces, he had certainly been choaked with th that 
_ duſt, during the time he lay under the rubbiſh, if he had no © 1: 
had preſence of mind enough to have wrapped his head up ii natu 
the ſheet, which gave him an opportunity of breathing wih! pi 
out hazard. A little after this he had been cruſhed to piecal© ar 
dy a ſtarting horſe, that roſe up ſuddenly, and threw himſeß ta 
backwards, if he had not happily diſengaged his. feet from“ li 
the ſtirrups, and caft himſelf from his back before he fei ( 
A third accident proceeded from the carelefnefs' of an ap this 
tt:ecary's ſervant, who, miſtaking the phials, brought him gettit 
p.25,26;27. ſtrong vomit, inflead of a cooling jules ound 
e remained at Eaton between three and four years; * th 
then his father carried him to his on ſeat at 'Stabridge “ mi 
Dorſeiſhire, where he remained: fore time under the care 4 x: 
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dne of bis chaplains, who was the parſon of the place, In 
the autumn of 1638, he attended bis father to London, and 
remained with him at the Savoy, till his brother Mr. Francis 
Boyle eſpouſed Mrs. Elizabeth Killigrew; and then, towards 
the end of October, within four days after the marriage, the 
wo brothers Francis and Robert, were fent abroad upon their 
travels, under the care of Mr. Marcombes. They embarked 
at Rye in Suſſex, and from thence proceeded to Dieppe in 
Normandy z. then they "travelled by land to Rouen, fo to 
Paris, and from thence to Lyons; from which city they con- 
ticued their journey to Geneva, where his governor had a 
familyz and there the two gentlemen purſued their ſtudies | 
quietly, and without, interruption. Mr. Boyle, during his Beyle's life, 
ſay here, reſumed his acquaintance with the mathematicks, by Birch, 
or at leaſt with the elements of that ſcience, of which he ?: 4 37* 
had be fore gained ſome knowledge. For he tells us, in his b 
own memoirs, that while he was at Eaton, and afflicted with 
an ague, before he was ten years old, by way of diverting his 
nelanchaly, they made him read Amadis de Gaule, and 
other romantic books, which produced ſuch reſtleſſneſs in 
him, that he was obliged to apply bimſelf to the extraction 
of the ſquare and cube roots, and to the more laborious ope- 
rations: of algebra, in order to fix and ſettle the volatility p. 28. 
of his fancy. EH e „ 
While he remained at Geneva, he made ſome excurſions 
to viſit the adjacent country of Savoy, and even proceeded ſo 
far as to Grenoble in Dauphine. He took a view alſo of 
thoſe wild mountains, where Bruno, the firſt author of the 
Carthuſian monks, lived in ſolitude, and where the firſt and 
chief of the Cathuſian abbeys is ſeated. Mr. Boyle relates, 
that „ the devil, taking advantage of that deep raving me- 
% Jancholy, ſo ſad a place, his own humour,” which was 
naturally grave and ſerious, <4* and the ſtrange ſtories and 
pictures he found there of Bruno, ſuggeſted ſuch ſtrange. 
“ and hideous diſtracting doubts of ſome of the fundamen- 
te tals of Chriſtianity, that though, he ſays, his looks did 
little betray his thoughts, nothing but the forbiddeneſs of 
* ſelf- diſpatch hindered his acting it.” He laboured under 
this perplexity and. melancholy many months: but at length 
getting out of it, he ſet about enquiring into the grounds and 
foundation of the Chriſtian religion, that fo,” ſays be, 
though he believed more than he could comprehend, he 
* might not believe more than he could grove; and owe'the 
* ſtedfaſtneſs of his faith to ſo poor a cauſe as the ignorance 
* of what might be abjected againſt it.“ 'He * r i 
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n firm ed i n | the belief of Chriſtianity, and in a conviction of 


of doubt and diſbelief did never after ceaſe now and then 


Boyle's li fe, 
by Birch, 
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its truth; yet not ſo, he ſays, but that the fleeting clouds 


« to darken the ſerenity of his quiet: which made him of. 
« ten ſay, that injections of this nature were ſuch a diſeaſe 


< to his faith, as the tooth - ach is to the body; for though X 
e it be not mortal, it is very troubleſonm. cu 
September 1641, he quitted Geneva, after having ſpent 4% 
one and twenty months in that city; and, paſſing through 10 
Switzerland, and the country of the Griſons, entered Lom- ill «. 
bardy. Then, taking his route through Bergamo, Breſcia, vi 
and Verona, he arrived at Venice; where having made at 
ſdmort ſtay, he returned to the continent, and ſpent the winter fta). 
at Florence. Here he employed his ſpare hours in reading tur 
the modern hiſtory in Italian, and the works of the celebrated Ge. 
aſtronomer Galileo, who died at a village near this city the 
during Mr. Boyle's reſidence in it. It was at Florence that bon 
he acquired. the Italian language, which he underſtood per- line 
fealy, though he never ſpoke it ſo fluently as the French bis 
Of this indeed he was ſuch a maſter, that, as occaſion re- out 
quired, he paſſed for a native of that country in more place ther 
than one during his travels. When the Carnival was cy; 
« come, the ſeaſon, ſays Mr. Boyle, when madneſs is ſo ge- Vith 
4c neral in Italy, that lunacy does for that time loſe its name muc 
he had the pleaſure to ſee the tilts maintained by the great co: 
„ duke's brothers, and to be preſented at the gentlemen's bali, Eng 
Nor did he ſometimes ſcruple, in his governor's company, vp f. 

« to viſit the famouſeſt Bordellos, or brothels; whither re-W poſe 
« ſorting out of bare couriofity, he retained there an un thus 
0 blemiſhed chaſtity, and ſtill returned thence as honeſt a lbey 
fathe 


ſervyedinot a Ijtile to arm him againſt ſuch people s ſpecior 


. prepoſterous courtſhip of two Friars, whoſe luſt makes n 
e diſtinctton of ſexes, but that, which its preference of thei 
aon creates; and, not without difficulty and danger, forcec 


c he went thither ; profeſſing, that he never found any ſuc 
„ ſermons againſt Ka were againſt . themſelves Won 
«© the impudent nakedneſs of vice cloathing it with a defor i 
„ mity, deſcription cannot reach, and the worſt of epithet: 
«© cannot but flatter. But though he were no fuel for ſor 
„ bidden flames, he proved the object of unnatural ones; fo 
«« being that time in the flower of youth, and the cares of 
„the world having not yet faded a complexion natural 
„ freſh enough, as he was once unaccompanied diverting 
„ himſelf abroad, he was: ſomewbat rudely pteſſed by the 


« a ſcape from thoſe gowned ſodomites, whoſe: goatiſh heat! 


* 


| 4 hypociily 
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« hypocriſy, and heightened: and fortified in him an averſe- 
« neſs for opinions, which now the religious diſcredit as well 
- 6 as. the religion.” Theſe, are Mr. Bayle's own words; 


— 


f 
and we thought the contents of them too curious to be Boyle“ Life Wo 
March 1642, he began his journey from Florence to Rome, #5: * It 

which took up but five days. He ſurveyed the numerous 

curioſities of that city.; among which, he tells us, be had 

« the fortune to ſee Pope Urban VIII. at chapel, with the 

« cardinals, who, ſeverally appearing mighty princes, in that 

« aſſembly looked like a company of common. friars,” He 

viſited the adjacent villages, which had any thing curious or 

antique belonging to them; and had probably made a longer 

tay, had not the heats diſagreed with his brother. He te- 

turned to Florence, from thence to Leghorn, and ſo by ſea to 

Genoa, Then paſſing through the county of Nice, he croſſed 

the ſea at Antibes, where he fell into danger for refuſing to 

honour the crucifix”: from whence be went to Marſeilles by 

land. He was in that city in May 1642, when he received lbid. p. 48. 
bis father's letters, which informed him of the rebellion broke 

out in Ireland, and how difficultly he had procured the 250), 

then remitted to them, in order to help them home. They 

neyer received this money; and were obliged to go to Geneva 

with their governor Marcombes, who ſupplied them with as 

much at leaſt as carried them thither. They continued there 

2 conſiderable time, without either advices or ſupplies from 

England: upon which Mr. Marcombes was obliged to take 

any oil up ſome jewels on his own credit, which wereafterwards.diſs * 

re- poſed of with as little loſs as might be; and with the money 1a 

un thus raiſed, they continued their journey for England, whither 7. 

eſt a they arrived in 1644. On his arrival Mr. Boyle found his | 

father dead; and though the earl had made an ample provi- | 

Ives Won for him, as well by leaving him his manor of Stalbridge 

in England, as other conſiderable eſtates in Ireland, yet it was 
ſome time before he could receive. any money. However, 


- for-Wiſte procured protections for his eſtates in both kingdoms from 

; fort powers then in being ; from whom alſo he obtained leave Fr 
es g lo go over to France for a ſhort ſpace, probably to ſettle ac- 
ura 


counts with his governor Mr. Marcombes : but he could not : 

be long abroad, ſince we find him at Cambridge the Decemy. - » 
er following. 3 ro ug 55 
March 1646, he retired to his manor at Scalbridge, where i 

e reſided for the moſt part till May 1650. He made excur- Nia. 25. gr. 
ons, ſometimes to London, ſometimes to Oxford; and in Lond. 1744. 
ebruary 1647, he went over ts Holland; hut he made no 

5 ff 8 


9 
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BOYLE 


eonfiderable oy any where, During his retirement at Stal- 

bridge, he applied himſelf with incredible induſtry to ſtudies 

of various kinds, to thoſe of natural philoſophy and chemiſtry 

in particular, He omitted no opportunity of obtaining the 
acquaintance of perſons diſtinguiſhed for parts and learning, 

to whom he was in every reſpect a ready, uſeful, generous 
aſſiſtant, and with whom he held a conſtant correſpondence, 

He was alſo one of the firſt members of that ſmall, but learned 
dody of men, which, when all academical ſtudies were inter- 

tupted by the civil wars, ſecreted themſelves about 1645; 

und held private meetings, firſt in London, afterwards at Ox- 

ford, for the ſake of canvaſſing ſubjects of natural know- 
ledge, upon that plan of experiment which my lord Bacon 

had delineated. They ſtyled themſelves then The Philoſo- 

« ſophical College ;” and, after the Reſtoration, when they 

were incorporated and diſtinguiſhed openly, took the name 

Sprat's Hiſ- of the Royal Society.“ Hs recticn courſe of life howevet 

, & could not hinder his reputation from riſing to ſuch a height, 
.” - | ay made him taken notice of by ſome of the moſt eminent 

_ members of the Republic of Letters; ſo that, in 1651, we 

find Dr. Nathaniel Highmore, a very eminent phyſician, de- 
dicating to him a book, under the title of “ The Hiftory o 

« Generation: examining the ſeveral opinions of divers au- 

«* thors, eſpecially that of Sir Kenelm Digby, in his Di 

a e 

In 1652, he went oyer to Ireland, in order to viſit and 

| ſettle his eſtates in that kingdom; and returned from thence 

in Auguſt 1653. He was 50 after obliged to go over tc 
Ireland again; where he had ſpent his time very unpleaſant 

ly, if it had not been for his intimate friend and acquaintance 

fi William Petty, in whoſe converfation he was extreme]) 

bappy. In the ſummer of 1654, he returned to England 

und put in execution a deſign he had formed, ſome time, o 

reſiding at Oxford; where he continued for the moſt part til 

11 5 April 1668, and then he ſettled at London in the houſe c 

Biren's life, his ſiſter Ranelagh in Pall Mall. At Oxford he choſe to lin 
Kc. P. 109. in the houſe of Me, Croſſe, an apothecary, rather than in 

1 college, for the ſake of his health, and becauſe he had mor 
 _ _ r80m to make experiments, Oxford was indeed at that tim 

the only place in England where Mr. Boyle could have live 

with much ſatisfaction ; for here he found himſelf ſurrounde 
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- with a. number of learned friends, ſuch as Wilkins, Walli 
Mard, Willis; Wren, &c. ſuited exactly to his taſte, an 
who had teſortd thither for the ſame reaſons that he Þ: 
dne; the philoſophical fſogiety being now Om + 
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London to Oxford. It way during his reſidence here, that 


he invented chat admirable engine, the air- pump which was 
perſected for him by the very ingenious Mr. Robert Hooke, 


in 1678, or 1679. By this he made ſeveral experiments, 
and was enabled to diſcover and demonſtrate ſeveral. quali- 
ties of the air, ſo as to lay a foundation for a complete 


theory. He was. not however ſatisfied with this, but la- 


boured inceſſantly in collecting and digeſting, chiefly from 
his own experiments, the materials requiſite for this purpoſe. 
He declared againſt the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, as having 
in it more of. words than things, promiſing much and per- 


| forming little; and as giving the inventions of men for in- 


dubitable prooſs, inſtead of building upon obſervation and 
experiment. He was ſo zealous for, and ſo careful about, 
this true method of learning by experiment, that, though 
the Carteſian philoſophy then made a great noiſe in the world, 


yet he would never be perſuaded to read the works of Deſ- 
cartes ; for fear he ſhould be amuſed and led away by plau- 
ſible accounts of things, founded on fancy, and merely hypo- 


thetical. . 


But philoſophy and enquiries into nature, though they en- 


gaged his attention deeply, did not occupy it entirely; ſince 
we find; that he till continued to purſue critical and theolo- 
gical ſtudies. In theſe he had the aſſiſtance of ſome great 
men, particularly Dr. Edward Pocock, Mr. Thomas Hyde, 


and Mr. Samuel Clarke, all of great eminence for their {kill 
in the oriental languages. He bad alſo a ſtrict intimacy with p · 113. 


Dr. Thomas Barlow, at that time head-keeper of the Bod- 
leian library, and afterwards biſhop of Lincoln, a man of 
various and extenſive learning. In 1659, Dr. Wallis, fo 
diſtinguiſhed for his mathematical and philoſophical learning. 
did him the honour to dedicate to him his excellent treatiſe 
« On the Cycloid.” This year alſo Mr. Boyle, being ac- 


quainted with the unhappy circumſtances of the learned San- 
derſon, afterwards: biſhop of Lincoln, who had Joſt all-bis 


» 


preferments for his attachment to the Royal Hai et | 


upon him an honorary ſtipend of 50l. a year. This ſtipend 
was given, as an encouragement to that excellent maſter of 
reaſoning, to apply himſelf to the writing of << Caſes of 
« Confcience:” and accordingly he printed his lectures 
„ De Obligatione Conſcientiæ, which he read at Oxford 


1647, and dedicated them to his friend and patron... The 


W 


dedication bears date Nov. 22, 1659. 


* 


Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. he as treated with p. 120, u ß | j 
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great miniſters, treaſurer Southampton and chancellor Cz. 
rendon. He was ſolicited by the latter to enter into holy 
orders, for Mr. Boyle's noble family, diftinguiſhed learning, 
and unblemiſhed reputation, induced lord: Clarendon to think 
that ſo very reſpectable a perſonage would do great honour 
to the clergy; and ſervice to the eſtabliſhed communion, 
Mr. Boyle conſidered all this with due attention; but re- 


= 


— 2 


flected, that the ſituation of life he was in, whatever he wrote ; 
upon religion, would have fo much the greater weight, as ; 
coming from a layman; fince he well knew, that the irre- f 
ligious fortified themſelves againſt all that the clergy could ; 
offer, by ſuppoſing and ſaying that it was their trade, and 
that they were paid for it. He confidered likewiſe that, in 
point of fortune and character, he needed no acceſſions; and 5 
indeed he never had any appetite for either. But Biſhop: 0 
Burnet, who preached his ſuneral ſermon; and to whom Mr. Wl P 
Boyle "communicated memorandums concerning his owa Will © 
; | life, tells us, that what had the greateſt weight in determin- f 
| men, b. 2g. ing big judgement was, „ the not feeling within" bimfelk Will 
12 ON, p. 29» 0 . 3 i 
il edit, in 4to, % any motion or tendency of mind, which he could ſafely 10 
a : _ <6 eſteem a call from the Holy Ghoſh, and fo not venturing to- el 
Ml $ take holy orders, leſt he ſhould be found to have lied 5 
1 46 unto it.“ He choſe therefore to purſue his philofophical A 
1 ſtudies in ſuch a manner, as might be moſt effectual for the = 
1 ſupport of religion; and began to communicate to the world Þ 
0 the frults of thoſe ſtudimmees. T0 
{) I The firſt of thefe was printed at Oxford 1660, in 8vo. un- © 
N der the title of, 1. New: Experiments Phyſico- mechanical, 10 
1 touching the ſpring of the air and its effects, made for the R 
H << moſt part in anew pheumatical engine: addreſſed to his 5 
& nephew the lord Dungarvan.” This work was attacked N 
bo by Franciſcus Linus and Mr. Hobbes; which occafioned be 
. Mr. Boyle to ſubjoin to a ſecond edition of it, printed at / 
"1 London 1662, in 44m. A Defenee, &c.” in which he re- A 
f futed the objections of thoſe philoſophers with equal candour, Bi | 
elearneſs, and civility. A third edition was printed in 1682, 1 
40. 2. Seraphic Love; or, ſome motives and incentives 4. 
4 to the love of God, pathetically diſcourſed of in a letter to 5 
a friend, 1660,” 8vo. This piece, though it did not 2p- r 
| ac till now, was finiſhed as early as the year 1648. It mt 
108 has run through many editions, and been tranſlated into E 


Latin. The fame of Mr, Boyle's great learning and abilities 

extended itſelf even at this time beyond the bounds of our Pen 

-* - Hand, ſo zhat the grand duke of Tuſcany, a prince diſtin - mig 

5 | gviſhed for learning, was extremely deſirous of a correſpond- 7 
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ente with him: of which he was advertiſed in a letter, dated 


Oct. 10, 1660, from Mr. Southwell, then reſident at Flo- 


rence. 2. „Certain Phyfiological Eſſays and other tracts, Boyle's 
« 1661,” 4to. They were printed again in 1669, 4t0, v. 
with large additions, eſpecially of “ A Diſcourſe about the , Jo. 
& abſolute reſt of bodies: and were tranſlated into Latin. 404. 
4. Sceptical Chemiſt, 1662,” 8vo. A very curious and 
excellent work; reprinted in 1679, 8vo, with the addition 

of Divers experiments and notes about the producibleneſs 


* 


“ of chemical principles.” | 

In 4662, a grant of the forfeited impropriations in the 
kingdom of Ireland was obtained from the king in Mr. Boyle's | 
name; though without bis knowledge; which nevertheleſs 
did not hinder him from intereſting himſelf very warmly, for 
procuring the application of thoſe impropriations to the pro- 
moting true religion and learning. He interpoſed likewiſe in Birchy 
favour of the corporation for propagating the goſpel in New . 134 
England ; and was very inſtromental in obtaining a decree 
in the court of Chancery, for reſtoring to that corporation an 
eſtate, which had been injuriouſly re- poſſeſſed by one Col. 
Bedinfield, a Papiſt, who had fold it to them for a valable 
conſideration. His activity in matters of this nature was fo 
much the more honoufable, as his inclination led him gene- 
rally to be private and retired. But whenever the cauſe of 
virtue, learning, or religion, required it, his intefeſt and 
endeavours were never wanting; and, what is very remark- 
able, were ſeldom employed but with ſucceſs. In 1663, the 
Royal Society being incorporated by king Charles II. Mr, 
Boyle was appointed one of the council; and, as he might 

be juſtly reckoned among the founders of that learned body, 


ſo he continued one of its moſt uſeful and induſtrious mem - 
bers, during the whole courſe of his life. In June 1663, Ibid. p. 140 


te publiſhed, 5. © Conſiderations touching the uſefulneſs of 4 
© experimental natural philoſophy,” 4to. reprinted the year 


following. 6. Experiments and conſiderations upon Co- 


* Jours ; to which was added a letter, containing Obſerva- 


* tions-6n'a diamond that ſhines in the dark, 1663,“ 8vo. 5 755 


reprinted: in the ſame fize in 1670. It was alfo tranſlated 


into Latin. Fhis treatiſe is full of curious and. uſeful: re- : „ 


marks on the bitherto unexplained doctrine of light and co. 
ours; in which he ſhews great judgement, accutacy, and 
penetration, and may be ſaid to have led the: way to that 
mighty genius, the great Sir Iſaac Newton, who has fince ſec 
that important point in the cleareſt and moſt convincing light. 
7. Conſiderations upon the ſtyle of thy holy Scriptures, 

EE „ A 1 2 5 e 1063,“ 
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1663, 8 vo. A Latin tranſlation of it was printed r 
Oxford, where moſt of his writings were publiſhed, in 1665. 
It was an extract from a larger work, intituled, An Eſſay | 
on Scripture;” which was afterwards publiſhed by fir 
Peter Pett, a friend of Mr. Boyle, E 
In 1064, he was elected into the company of the Royal 
mines; and was all this year taken up in the proſecution of 
various: good deſigns, which probably was the reaſon why | 
he did not ſend abroad any treatiſes either of religion or phi- | 
loſophy. The year following came forth, 8. Qccafional 
* reflections upon ſeveral ſubjets;; whereto is prefixed A 
EQ. „ Diſcourſe about ſuch kind of thoughts, 3665, vo. re- 
Works, vol, Printed in 1669, 8vo; This piece is addrefled to Sophronia, 
1 v. p. 328. under whoſe name he concealed that of his beloved lifter, the 
= viſcounteſs of Ranelagh. Fhe thoughts themſelves are on a 
| Lvlatſt variety of ſubjects, written many years before; ſome in- 
41 ': . deed upon trivial occaſions, but all with great accuracy of 
| language, much wit, more learning, and in à wonderful 
ſtrain of moral and pious refleftion. Yet this expoſed him 
to the only ſevere cenſure that ever was paſſed upon him, 
and that too from no leſs a man than the celebrated Dean 
Swift; who, to' ridicule theſe diſcourſes, wrote“ A pious | 
«+ meditation upon a broomſtick, in the ſtyle of the honour- 
able Mr. Boyle.” But, as bis noble relation the preſent 
lord Orrery has ſaid, co what. a haight muſt the ſpirit of 
4 ſarcaſm ariſe in an author, who could: prevail upon him- 
ſelf to ridicule ſo good a man 2s Mr. Boyle? The ſword 
& of wit, like the ſcythe of time, cuts down friend and foe, it 
* and attacks every object, that accidentally lies in its way. lc 
Remarteacn But, ſharp and irreſiſtible as the edge of it may be, Mr. BY w 
the life and Bayle will always remain invulnerable.” A certain WI b. 
writiogs'of writer, by way of making repriſals upon Swift for his treat- hi 
== es ment of Mr. Boyle, which he affirms to be as cruel and unjuſt ar 
* as it is trivial and indecent, has obſerved, that, from this very WI gi 
treatiſe, which he has thus turned into ridicule, he borrowed ce 


* 2 0s do ew A oa Bet fn gr non 


Biog. Brit. the firſt hint of his Gulliver's Travels. He grounds his con- ac 
4 jecture upon the following paſſage, to be found in the Oc-W co 
” 4+. caſional Reflections.“ * You put me in mind of a fancy re 
«. of your friend Mr. Boyle, who was {aying, that he had th; 

é thoughts of making a ſhort romantic ſtory, where the 

s ſcene ſhould be laid in ſome iſland of the ſouthern ocean, 

„ governed by ſame ſuch rational laws and cuſtoms as thoſe © 
of the Utopia or the New Atalantis. And in this country Bl © 
„ he webld introdyee an obſerving native, that, upon bis up: 


e ply 


return home from his travels made in Europe, ſhould 


+ - 
* 
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* 
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give an account of our countries and manners under feigned 
t „ names; and frequently intimate in his relations, or in his 
. * anſwers to queſtions that ſhould be made him, the reaſons 
y ] of his. wondering, to find our cuſtoms ſo extravagant, and 
r « differing from thoſe of his own country. For your friend 
« imagined that, by ſuch a way of expoſing many of our 
« practices, we ſhould ourſelves be brought unawares to 
« candemn,. or perhaps to laugh at them; and ſhould at 
« leaſt ceaſe to wonder, to find other nations think them as 
« extravagant, as we think the manners of the Dutch and Boyle's 
« Spaniards, as they are repreſented in our travellers books.” J. In 
The ſame year he publiſhed an important work, intituled, 
9. New Experiments and Obſervations upon Cold; or, an 
„ experimental hiſtory of cold begun: with ſeveral pieces 
„ thereunto annexed, 1665,” 8vo. reprinted in 1683, 4to. 
His excellent character in all reſpects had procured him fo 
much. eſteem and affeftion with the king, as well as with 
every bady elſe, that his majeſty, unſolicited and unaſked, 
naminated him to the provoſtihip of Eton College, in Auguſt 
1665. This was thought the fitteſt employment for him ia 
the kingdom; yet, after mature deliberation, though con- 
trary to the advice of all his friends, he abſolutely declined 
it, He had ſeveral reaſons for declining it. He thought the 
duties of that employment might intertere with his ſtudies : 
he was unwilling to quit that courſe of life, which, by ex- 
perience, he found ſo ſuitable to his temper and canſtitutian:: 
and, above all, he was unwilling to enter into holy orders, 
which he was perſuaded was neceſſary to qualify himſelf for 
it. In this year and the next, he was much taken up with Birch, 
looking into an affair, that made a very greut noiſe in the p- 149, 158. 
world; and the deciſion of which, from the high reputa ion 
he had gained, was in a manner univerſally expected from 
him. The cafe was this: one Mr. Valentine Greatracke, 
an Iriſh gentleman, perſuaded himſelf that he had a peculiar 
gift of curing diſeaſes by ſtroaking; in which, though he. 
certainly ſucceeded often, yet he ſometimes failed; and this 
accaſioned a great controverſy, in which moſt of the parties. 
concerned addrefled themſelves to Mr. Boyle. Among the 
reſt, the famous Mr. Henry Stubbe wrote a treatiſe upon 
this ſubject, intituled, The Miraculous Conformift: or, 
an account of ſeveral marvellous cures, performed” by the . - 
© ſtroaking of the hands of Mr. Valentine Greatracks ; with 
« a phyſical diſcourſe thereupon, in a letter to the bondur-B 
able Robert e eſq. Mr, Boyle received. this book... 
upon the Bth of March; 1665-6; and wrote a letter to Mr. 
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Stubbe the next morning, which begins in the following 
manner: ü i paves 


<« It was fa late yeſternight, before I received your account 
se of Mr. Greatracks' ſtupendous performances, that I had 
* much ado to run it over before I went to bed: and this 
* morning being to take care of ſome little affairs in order 


* toa remove, that I am to make in the afternoon for ſome 


days, I am obliged to anſwer your letter in as much haſte 


<« as you tell me you writ it in; which intimation I hope 


will excuſe me to you, for my not taking a ſolemn notice 


of thoſe ſuperfluous acknowledgments, you are pleaſed to 
„begin with, for ſervices that are not conſiderable enough 


to deſerve or expect a public retribution ; having been 
© but ſuch, as a leſs intereſt in the Muſes than yours would 


« have entitled you to from one that is ſo much their ſer- 
<< vant as J. To begin then, I muſt confeſs to you, that J 
* was ſomewhat ſurprized to find this epiſtle of yours brought 
„% me from the preſs, before I had ſeen it any other way; 
5 and it is no ſmall trouble to me, both upon your ſcore and 
* my own, that I did not ſee the manuſcript before it came 
<< abroad. For if I had ſeaſonably ſeen what you wrote about 


„ miracles, I ſhould freely have diſſuaded you from publicly | 
* addrefling to me, what I cannot but much diſſent from; 


„ and perhaps I ſhould have been able to prevail with you 
* to omit all that part of your epiſtle. For beſides that, ſince 
% you take notice yourſelf of the prejudice your former med- 
<« dling with theological matters has done you, you can ſcarce 


doubt but that it has made many perſons indiſpoſed to put 


* the beſt conſtructions upon what you write: beſides this, 


I ſay, I confeſs I think you might have ſpared ſo much 


r pains, as you take in the former part of your letter, to ſhew, 
« that Mr, Greatracks? gift may be miraculous, ſince the 


latter part of it is employed to make out what he performs 


© by natural means, &c,” 


| We perceive, from this ſhort tranſcript, how extremely 
tender Mr, Boyle was of religion ; and how jealous of ad- 


mitting and countenancing any pringiple or opinions, that 


he thought might have a tendency to hurt or diſcredit it, 


But what is moſt incumbent on us to obſerve at preſent is, 
that this letter is certainly one of the cleareſt teſtimonies of 
Mr. Boyle's vaſt abilities and extenſive knowledge, that is 
any where extant,” It is a very Jong letter, upwards of twenty 
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corre in the dition and ſtyle, remarkably clear in the me- 
thod and form, highly exact in the obſeryations and remarks, 
and abounding in pertinent and curious faQs to illuſtrate his 
reaſoning» Yet it appears, from the letter itſelf, that it was 


it 
d written within the compaſs of a ſingle morning: a fact, we 
is ſhould have imagined next to impoſſible, if it had not been 


atteſted by one whoſe veracity was never queſtioned, that is, 
by Mr. Boyle himſelf. In 1666, Dr. Wallis addreſſed to 


te Mr. Boyle his piece Upon the Tides;“ as did the famous 
e phyſician, Dr. Sydenham, his Method of curing Fevers, 
e « grounded upon his own obſervations.” Himſelf likewiſe 
0 publiſhed that year, 10. Hydroſtatical Patadoxes made out 
h by new experiments, for the moſt part phyſical and eaſy,” 
n in $v03 which he ſent abroad at the requeſt of the Royal 
d Society, thoſe experiments having been made at their defire 


[= about two years before. 11. The Origin of Forms and 
[ „ Qualities, according to the Corpuſculat Philoſophy, illuſ- 


it « trated by conſiderations and experiments, 1666,” g4to 

J; and reprinted the year following, in 8vo. Ibis treatiſe did 

id great honour to Mr. Boyle, whether we conſider the quick- 

1e neſs of his wit, the depth of his judgement, or his indefati- 

ut gable pains in ſearching after truth, We. muſt not forget to 

ly WH obſerve, that, both in this and the former year, he commu- 

Y nicated to his friend Mr. Oldenburgh, who was ſecretary to 

u the Royal Society, ſeveral curious and excellent ſhort trea- 

e tiſes of bis own, upon a great variety of ſubjects, and others 0 
J- tranſmitted to him by his learned ſriends both at home and 

ce abroad, which are printed and preſerved. in the Philoſo- 

ut « ſophical Tranſactioss.“ Another thing it may not be Birch, 
$, Improper to obſerve, that, in the warm controverſy raiſed at p. 184, 185. 


h this time about the Royal Society, Mr. Boyle eſcaped all 
y, WH cenſure; and though Mr. Stubbe among others attacked it 


e in ſeveral pamphlets with all the fury imaginable, yet he pre- 
13 _— a juſt reſpe&t for Mr. Boyle's great learning and 
abilities. | | | 

ly About this time, namely 1668, Mr. Boyle reſolved to 

1. ſettle himſelf in London for life; and removed, for that pur- 

at poſe, to the houſe of his ſiſter, the lady Ranelagh, in Pall 

t. Mall. This was to the infinite benefit of the learned in ge- | 
8, neral, and particularly to the advantage of. the Royal Society; . 
of to whom he gave great and continual aſſiſtance, as the ſeve- 
is ral pieces comabunicated/to them from time to time, and 


y printed in their „ Tranſactions,“ do abuydantly teſtify. ** 
ly Thofe Who applied to him, eicher to delire his help, or to 

& communicate to him ay new diſcuyeries-in-Feience, he had 
- EE Eo ooo his 
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his ſet hours for receiving; otherwiſe it is eaſy to conceive, 
that he would have had very little of his time to himſelf, 
But, beſides theſe, he kept a very extenſive correſpondence 
with perſons of the greateſt figure, and moſt famous for 
learning, in all parts of Europe. In 1669, he publiſhed, 
12. A continuation of new experiments touching the ſpring 
« and weight of the air; to which is added A Diſcourſe 


e of the atmoſpheres of conſiſtent bodies ;” and the ſame 


year he reviſed and made many additions to ſeveral of his 
former tracts, ſome of which, as we have before obſerved, 
were now tranſlated into Latin, in order to gratify the cu. 
rious abroad. 13. © Traats about the coſmical qualities 
„of things; coſmical ſuſpicions; the temperature of the 
« ſubterranean regions ; the bottom of the ſea : to which is 
„ prefixed an introduction to the hiſtory of particular quali- 
« ties, 1670,” 8vo. This baok occaſioned much ſpecula- 
tion, as it ſeemed to contain a vaſt treaſure of new know- 
ledge, which had never been communicated to the world be- 


fore; and this too, grounded upon actual experiments and 


arguments juſtly drawn from them, inſtead of that notional 
and conjectural philoſophy, which, in the beginning of the 
ſeventeenth century, had been ſo much in faſhion. 

In the midſt of all theſe ſtudies and labours for the public, 
he was attacked by a ſevere paralytic diſtemper; of which, 


though not without great difficulty, he got the better, by 


ſtrictly adhering to a proper regimen. In 1671, he pub- 
liſhed, 14- 4 Conſiderations on the uſefulneſs of experimen- 
tal and natural philoſophy.” The ſecond part, 4to. 
And, 15. A Collection of tracts upon ſeveral uſeful and 
“important points of praQical philoſophy,” 4to: both 
which works were received as new and valuable gifts to the 
learned world; 16. An Eſſay about the origin and virtue 
of gems, 1672, 8vo. 17. A Collection of tracts upon 
© the relation between flame and air; and ſeveral other uſe- 


<« ful and curious ſubjects ;” beſides furniſhing, in this and 


in the former year, a great number of ſhort diſſertations upon 
a vaſt variety of topics, addreſſed to the Royal Society, and 
inſerted in their “ TranſaRions.” 18. Eſſays on the ſtrange 


66 ſubtlety, great efficacy, and determinate nature of effluvia; 


<< to which were added variety of experiments on other ſub- 


e jects, 1673,” 8vo. The ſame year Anthony Le Grand, the 


famous Carteſian philoſopher, jprinted his Hiſtoria Natu- 
' 6. 12, &6,” at, London, and dedicated it to Mr. Boyle. He 


does juſtice to Mr. Boyle's univet ſal reputation for extenſive 


learning and amazing ſagacity in every branch of experimen. 
Fd > IE. Soo tal 
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totle, that Nature had formed him as an exemplar or pat- 
« tern of the higheſt perfeion, to which humaniey can at- 
« tain.” 19. A Collection of tralts upon the ſaltneſs of 
©« ſea, the moiſture of the air, the natural and preternatural 
« ftate of bodies, to which is prefixed a Dialogue concern- 
« ing cold, 1674,” 8vo. 20. The excellency of theo- 
« Jogy” compared with natural philoſophy, 1673,” 8. 


« leſtial magnets ; animadverſions upon Mr. Hobbes's pro- 


JJ ᷣͤ ͤ0d or rr ne 


« and ſuction, 1674,” 8vo. 22. Some Conſiderations 
$ « about the reconcileableneſs of reaſon and religion. By 
- « T. E. a layman, To which is annexed a diſcourſe about 
p « the poſſibility of the reſutrection by Mr. Boyle, 1675,” 
> 8/0, The reader muſt be informed, that both theſe pieces 


P were of his writing ; only he thought fit to mark the former 
d with the final letters of his name. Among other papers 
al that he communicated this year to the Royal Society, there 
* were two connected into one diſcourſe, that deſerve particu- 
lar notice. The former was intituled, ** An experimental 
& « diſcourfe of quickſilver growing hot with gold;” the other 
h, related to the ſame ſubject, and both of them contained diſ- 
dy coveries of the utmoſt importance. To be convinced of this, 
tbe obſerve only the following paſſages of a letter written by Mr, 
n- afterwards fir Iſaac Newton to Mr. Oldenburgh, the ſecre- 
to. tary of the Royal Society, upon the occaſion of it. The 
nd letter is dated from Cambridge, April 26, 1676. s 
th « Yeſterday, reading the two laſt Philoſophical Tranſac- 
he &« tions, I had an opportunity to conſider Mr. Boyle's un- 
tue « common experiment about the incaleſcence of gold and 
on «© mercury. | believe the fingers of many will itch to be at 
ſe- « the knowledge of the preparation of ſuch a mercury z and 
ind © for that end ſome will not be wanting to move for the pub- 
z0n « liſhing of it, by urging the good it may do to the world. 
and « But, in my ſimple judgement, the noble author, ſince he 


nge « has thought fit to reveal himſelf fo far, does prudently in 
ia; being reſerved in the reſt. Not that I think any great 


ub- « excellence in ſuch a mercury, either for medicinal or chy- _- 
the „ mical operations; for it ſeems to me, that the metalline 
1tu- “particles with which that mercury is impregnated, may 
He i 


* * . 
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tal philoſophy ; and ſays of him, what Averroes ſaid of Ariſ- 


ee blem about a vacuum; a diſcourſe of the cauſe of attraction - 


ebe groſſer than the particles of the mercury, :&c, ——But 
« yet, becauſe the way by which mercury may be ſo im- 
$ pregnated has been thought fit to be conceiled dy others 


21. A Collection of tracts, containing ſuſpicions about hid- Birch, 
Iden qualities of the air; with an appendix touching ce- MO 
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SO 
e that have known it, and therefore may poſſbly be an in. 


jet to ſomething more noble, not to be communicated 


Birch, 


| . 222. 


< without immenſe damage to the world, if there ſhould be 
« any verity in the hermetic writers; therefore I queſtion 
„% not but that the great wiſdom of the noble author will 
„ ſway him to high filence, till he ſhall'be reſolved of what 
„ conlequence the thing may be, either by his own experience, 
« or the judgementof ſome other, thatthoroughly underſtands 
« what he ſpeaks about; that is, of a true hermetic philo- 
« ſapher, whoſe judgement, if there be any ſuch, would be 
% more to be regarded in this point, than that of all the 


world beſide to the contrary; there being other things be- 


++ fide the tran{mutation of metals, if thoſe great pretenders 
e brag not, which none but they underſtand. Sir, becauſe 
« the author ſeems. detirous of the ſenſe of others i in this 
e point, I have been fo free: as to ſhoot my bolt; but pray 
$$ keep this letter private enen Your ſervant, 
„ Iſaac Newton.” 

In 16905 Mr. Boyle publiſhed, 23. © Experiments and 

<« notes about the mechanical origin or production of parti- 


<4 cular qualities, in ſeveral diſcourſes on a great variety of 
„ ſubjects, and, among the reſt, of electricity.“ He had been 


for many years a director of the Eaſt-India company, and 


very uſeful in this capacity to that great body, more eſpecially 


in procuring their charter; and the only return he expected 
for his labour was, the engaging the company to come to 


ſome reſvlucion in favour of the propagation of the goſpel, 


by means of their flouriſhing factories in that part of the 
world; As a proof of his own inclination to contribute, as 
far as in him lay, for that purpoſe, he cauſed five hundred 
copies of the Goſpels and Ads of the Apoſtles, in the Malayan 
tongue, to be printed at Oxford in 1677, 4to, and to be ſent 
abroad, at his own expence. This appears from the dedica- 
tion, prefixed by his friend Dr. Thomas Hyde, to that tranſ- 
lation, which was publiſhed under his direction. It was the 


| ſame ſpirit and principle which made him ſend; about three 


years before, ſeveral copies of © Grotius de veritate chriſtianæ 


+ + religionis,” tranſlated into Arabic by Dr. Edward Pocock, 
A 217 


into the Levant, as a means of propagating Chriſtianity there. 
There was” printed in 1677, at Geneva, a © Miſcellaneous 


f 5 & Caflection of Mr. Boyle's works” in Latin, without bis 
5 conſent, or even knowledge ; of which there is a large account 
' given in the & Phijoſophical Tranſactions.“ In 678, he 


communicated to Mr. Hooke a ſhort memorial of ſome obſer- 
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5 any preceding illuſtration; which that gentleman thoughe 

fit to publiſh in his Lectiones Cutlerianz,” He publiſhed 

the ſame year, 24. Hiſtorical Account of a degradation of 

« gold made by an anti- elixir: a ſtrange chemical narrative,” 

4to, reprinted in the ſame ſize 1739. This made a very 

great noiſe both at home and abroad, and is looked upon ag 

one of the moſt remarkable pieces that ever fell from his pen 

ſince the facts contained in it would have been eſteemed in- 

credible, if they had been related by a man of leſs integrity 

and piety than Mr, Boyle, The regard, which the great 

Newton had for Mr. Boyle, appears from a very curious 

letter, which the former wrote to him, at the latter end of 

this year, for the ſake of laying before him his ſentiments 

upon that etherial medium, which he afterwards propoſed, 

in his Optics,” as the mechanical cauſe of gravitation. 

This letter is to be found in the life of our author by the re- 

verend Dr. Birch. . 5 Birch, 
In 1680, Mr. Boyle publiſhed, 25.“ The Aerial Nocti-— * 

te juca; or ſome new phænomena, and a proceſs of a facti- 

5e tious ſelf-ſhining ſubſtance,” 8vq. It was upon the Zoth 

of November this year, that the Royal Society, as a proof of 

the juſt ſenſe of his great worth, and of the conſtant and par- 

ticular ſervices which through a courſe of many years he 

had done them, made choice of him for their preſident; but 

he being extremely, and, as he ſays, peculiarly tender in point 

of oaths, declined the honour done him, by a letter ad- 

dreſſed to © his much reſpeRed friend Mr. Robert Hooke, 

i profeſſor. of mathematics at Greſham college.” About 

this time, Dr, Burnet being employed in compiling his admi- 

table “ Hiſtory of the Reformation, Mr. Boyle contributed 

very largely to the expence of publiſhing it; as is acknow- 

ledged by the doctor in his preface to the ſecond volume. 26. 

« Diſcourſe of things above reaſon; inquiring, whether a 

* philoſopher ſhould admit there are any ſuch ? 1681, 8vo. _ 

27, „New Experiments and obſervations made upon the 

* Icy Noctiluca ; to which is added a Chemical paradox, 

grounded upon new experiments, making it probable, that 

chemical principles are tranſmutable, ſo that out of one of 

them others may. be produced, 1682,” 8vo, 28. 

* Continuation of new experiments phyſice- mechanical, 

* touching the ſpring and weight of the air, and tbeir 

effects, 1682, 8 vo. It was probably about the begin- 

ning of the year 1681, that he was engaged in ptematin g 

the preaching and propagating of the geſpe]' among the In- 

Gans hoes the. letter, which he Wrote: upon that ſubject... | 


<3, 


1 * 


56. 


Birch, 
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was in anſwer to one from Mr. John Elliot of | New Eng- | 


land, dated November 4, 1680. This letter of Mr. Boyle 


is preſerved by his hiſtorian; and it ſhews, that he had a vaſt 


diſlike to perſecution on account of opinions in religion, 
He publiſhed, in 1683, nothing but a ſhort letter to Dr. 
Beal, in relation to the making of freſh water out of ſalt. In 
1684, he printed two very conſiderable works; 29. Me. 


«© moirs for the natural hiſtory of human blood, eſpecially 
the ſpirit of that liquor, 8vo. 30. Experiments and | 


« Conſiderations about the poroſity of bodies, 8vo. 

Mr. Boyle's writings grew now ſo very numerous, that Dr. 
Ralph Cudworth, celebrated for his immortal work, The 
Intellectual Syſtem,” wrote to him in moſt prefling terms, 
to make an entire collection of his feveral treatiſes, and to 
publiſh them together in the Latin tongue; and “ then,” 
ſays he, what you ſhall ſuperadd, will be eaſily collected 


and added afterwards, And I pray God continue your life 


„ and health, that you may till enrich the world with more. 
„The writers of hypotheſes in natural philoſophy will be 
„ confuting one another a long time before the world will 
ever agree, if ever it do. But your pieces of natural hiſ- 
4 tory are unconfutable, and will afford the beſt grounds to 
„ build hypotheſes upon. You have much outdone Sir 
Francis Bacon in your natural experiments; and you have 
not infinuated any thing, as he is thought to have done, 


id. 5. 257. (“ tending to irteligion, but the contrary. This letter is 


dated October 16, 1684. In 1685, he obliged the world 
with, 31. * Short Memoirs for the natural experimental 
< hiſtory of mineral waters, with diceQtions as to the ſeveral 


% methods of trying them, including abundance of new and 


< uſeful remarks, ac well as ſeveral curious experiments.“ 
32. «© An Eſſay on the great effects of even, languid, and un- 
% heeded motion; whereunto is annexed an experimental 
« diſcourſe of ſome hitherto little regarded cauſes of the ſa- 
« lubrity and inſalubrity of the air, and its effects; reprinted 


in 1690, 8vo. None of his treatiſes, it is ſaid, were ever 


received 'with greater or more general' applauſe than this. 


233. Of the Reconcileableneſs of ſpecific medicines to the 


corpuſcular philoſophy ;! to which is annexed, A Diſ- 
⁊ ceourſe about the advantages of the uſe of ſimple medicines,” 


8vo. Beſides. theſe philoſophical tracts, he gave the world 


_ » likewiſe, the ſame year, an excellent theological one, 34. 


„Of the high veneration man's intelle& owes to God, pe- 
« culiarly for his wiſdom and power, d vo. This was part 


af a much larger work, which be ſignißed to the world in 
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” an advertiſement, to prevent any exception from being taken 
: at the abrupt manaer of its beginning. me EE, 
. At the entrance of the ſucceeding year, came abroad his, 
5 35. Free inquiry into the vulgarly received notion of na- 
A „ turez” a piece, which was then, and will always be, 


greatly admired by thoſe who have a true zeal and relifa 
| for pure religion and ſound philoſophy. It was tranſlated 
A into Latin, and reprinted in 12mo the year after. In June 
— 4 1686, his friend Dr. Gilbert Burnet, afterwards biſhop of 
Saliſbury, tranſmitted to him from the Hague the manuſcript 


5 account of his travels, which be had drawn up in the form 

; of letters, addreſſed to Mr. Boyle; who, in his anſwer to the 

0 doctor, dated the 14th of that month, expreſſes his ſatisfaQion 

0 ia ““ finding, that all men do not travel, as moſt do, to ob- 

4 & ſerve buildings, and gardens, and modes, and other amuſe- 

hs «© ments of a ſuperficial and almoſt inſignificant curioſity : 

8 « for your judicious remarks and reflections, ſays he, may 

85 « not a little improve both a ſtateſman, a critic, and a divine. | 
ill « as well as they will make the writer paſs for all three.” Birch, 

i. In 1687, Mr. Boyle publiſhed, 36. The Martyrdom of p. 262. and 
A 4c Theodora and Dydimia, 8vo: a work he had drawn up ra 4 
ir in his youth. 37. A Diſquiſition about the final cauſes v. p. 624. 
. « of natural things; wherein it is enquired, whether, and, 

1 « if at all, with what caution a naturaliſt ſhould admit them, 

15 c With an appendix, about vitiated light, 1688,“ 8yo. In 

1d the month of May this year, our author, though very un- 

tal willingly, was conſtrained to make his complaint to the pub- 

= lic, of ſome inconveniences under which he had long la- 

oF boured ; and this he did by an advertiſement about the loſs 

55 of many of his writings addreſſed to J. W. to be com- 

1. * municated to thoſe of his friends that are victuoſi z which 

tal 6 may ſerve as a kind of a preface to moſt of his mutilated and 

fa « unfiniſhed. writings,” He. complains in this advertiſe- 


ied ment of the treatment he met from the plagiaries, both at 
home and abroad; and though it might have been difficult 


ver f ; : 

. in any other man to have done ſo, without incurring the 

"8 imputation of ſelf-conceit and vanity, yet Mr. Boyle's man- 
Jiſ- ner is ſuch, as only to raiſe in us an higher eſteem and , 
3, miration of him. This advertiſement is inſerted at length in Birch, 
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He now began to find that his health and ſtrength, not- 


34 Wichſtanding all his care and caution, 2 1 declined, a2 
125 he obſerves in a letter to M. Le Clerc, dated May 30, 1669 
N i which put him upon uſing every poſſible method of huſband- Boyle's 


an is his remaining time for the beneßt of the learned. In Works, g. 
VV „„ nn doing b 


0 
doing 15 28 a certain writer ſays, he preſerred Packt 10 
particulars; and the aſſiſtance of the whole republic of let- 
ters to that of any branch, by what ties ſeever he might be 
connected therewith. It was with this view, that he no lon- 
ger communicated particular diſcourſes or new diſcoveries to 
the Royal Society; becauſe this could not be done, without 
withdrawing his thoughts from taſks which he thought of 
_ Nill greater importance. It was the more ſteadily to attend 
to theſe, that he reſigned his poſt of governor of the corpo- 
ration for propagating the Goſpel in New-England ;/ nay, he 
went fo far as to ſignify to the world, that he could no lon- 
ger receive viſits as uſual, in an advertiſement, which begins 
ia the following manner. Mr. Boyle finds himſelf obliged 
<« to intimate to thoſe of his friends and acquaintance, that 
are wont to do him the honour and favour of viſiting him, 
1. That he has by ſome unlucky accidents, namely,' by 
„his ſervant's breaking a bottle of oil of vitriol over a cheſt 
<« which contained his papers, had many of his writings 
„ corroded here and there, or otherwife fo maimed, 'that 
<< without he himſelf fill up the Jacunz out of his memory 
e or invention, they will not be intelligible. 2. That bis 
age and ficklineſs have for a good while admonifhed him 
86 to put his ſcattered, and partly defaced, writings | into fome 
„ kind of 'order, that they may not remain quite ufeleſs, 
4 And, 3. That his feilfal and friendly phyſician, ſir Ed- 
< mund Live, ſeconded by Mr. Boyle's beſt friends, has 
« preſſingly adviſed him againſt ſpeaking daily with fo many 
<< perſons as are wont to viſit him, repreſenting it as what 
5 4 cannot but much waſte his ſpirits,” & e. He ordered like - 
Birch, wiſe a board to be placed over his door, with an infeription | 
BOY lignifying, when he did and did not receive vifits, 
Among the other great works which by this means he 
gained time to finiſh, there is rein to believe, that one was 
2 collection of elaborate proceſſes in chemiſtry ; eoneerning 
_ Nid.p.274. which, he wrote a letter to a friend, which is fill extant z 


* 


„ 


the tes; hay te he left it as a kind of bermetze legacy to 
j e the ſtudios: diſciples of that art.” Beſides theſe papers, 
committed to the care of one whom he eſteemed his friend, 
be left. alſo very many behind him at the time of his death, 
* e relating to ehemyiſtry; which, as appears by a letter directed 
k td one oſ his executors, he deſired might be inſpected by three 
phylicians whom he named, and that ſome of the moſt va- 
Juable might be preſerved. © Indeed,” ſays the writer of his 
1 c it is 2 RET. 1 to * that many im- 
wm portant 


4 


; 


A. 


4 portant diſeoveries were contained in them; chemiſtry 
« being his favourite fludy, and opening to him perpetually 
« ſuch a new fcene of wonders, as eafily perſuaded him of 
« the poſſibility of tranſmuting metals into gold. This per- 
e fſuaſion of his is evident from ſeveral parts of his writings, 
„and was avowed by himſelf to the great Dr. Halley, the 
« [ate royal aftronomer, who related to me his converſation 
« with him upon that ſubjedt. And it was probably in con- 
i ſequence of this opinion, that he took ſo much pains to 
„ procure, as he did in Auguſt 1689, an Aer for the Rx- 
« PEAL of a STATUTE, made in the fifth year of king 


Henry IV. againſt the MULTIPLYING of Gorn and 

« SILVER; | Rs a 1 „ 

| In the mean time Mr. Boyle publiſhed ſome other works 

before his death ; as, 38. Medicina Hydroftariea : or, Hy- 

5+ droftaticks applied to the materia medica, ſhowing how, by 

; « the weight that divers bodies uſed in phyfic have in water, 

; one may diſcover whether they be genuine or adulterate. 

$ « To which is ſubjoined a previous hydroffaticat way of 

t « eſtimating” ores. 1690, 8vo. He informs us, in the 

4 _ poliſeript of this treatiſe, that he had prepared materials for a 

8 ſecond volume, which he intended to publiſh; but it aever 

1 appeared. 39. The Chriſtian Virtuofo: ſhewing that, by 

e being addicted to experimental ph ſolophy, a man is ra- 

. ther aſſiſted than indiſpoſed to be a good Chriſtian. The 

- 4 firſt part. To which are ſubjoined, 1. A diſcourſe about 

$ tha diſtinction that repreſents ſome things as above reaſon, 

y « but' not contrary to reaſon. ' 2. The firſt chapters of à diſ- 

* ecourſe, intituled, Greatneſs of mind promoted hy Chrift- 

Mw „ ianity. 1690, 8vo. In the advertiſment prefixed to this 

a work, he mentions a ſecond part of the Chriſtian Virtuoſo ; 

: whieh, however, he did not live to finiſh. But the papers 

E he left behind him for that purpoſe are printed, imperfe& as 

9 they are, in the late edition of his works in folio. The laſt 

8 work, which he publiſhed himſelf, was in the ſpring of 169 11 

3 and is intituled, 40. Experimenta & Obſervationes Phy- 

n « ſic: wherein are briefly treated of ſeveral ſubjects re- 

10 „ lating to natural philoſophy in an experimental way, To 

85 « which is added, a ſmall collection of ſtrange reports.“ 8 vo. . TY 
, About the entrance of the ſummer, he began to feel ſuch an Z 
h, alteration in his health, as induced him to think of ſettling | 0 
0 his affairs; and accordingly, on the 18th of July, he ſigned 

ee and ſealed his laſt will, to which he afterwards added ſeveral 

88 codicils, In October his diſtempers increaſed; which might |... 28 
5 perhaps be owing to his tender concern for the W OY 
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of his dear ſiſter the lady Ranelagh, with whom he had lived 
many years in the greateſt harmony and friendſhip, and whoſe 
_Indiſpoſition brought her to the grave on the 23d of Decem- 
ber following. He did not ſurvive het above a week; for, 
on the zoth of December, he departed this life in the 65th 


A 7 


year of his age. 9 85 e 
He was buried in St. Martin's church in the Fields, Weſt 


. minſter, on the 7th of January following; and his funeral 


| Eccleſ. xl. 
26. 


ſermon was preached by his friend Dr. Gilbert Burnet, biſhop 
of Saliſbury. The biſhop made choice upon this ogcaſion of 


a text very appoſite to his ſubject, namely, For God 
« giveth to a man, that is good in bis fight, wiſdom, know- 


<« ledge, and joy.” After explaining the meaning of the 


words, he applies the doctrine to the honourable perſon de- 
_ ceaſed ; of whom, he tells us, he was the better able to give 


à character, from the many happy hours he had ſpent in con- 


verſation with him, in the courſe of nine and twenty years. 


He gives a large account of Mr. Boyle's ſincere and unaffect- 


ed piety, and more eſpecially of his zeal for the Chriſtian re. 


ligion, without having any narrow notions concerning it, or 


miſtaking, as ſo many do, a bigoted heat in favour of a par- 


ticular ſect, for that zeal which is the ornament of a true 


_ Chriſtian, He mentions, as a proof of this, his noble ſound- 
ation for lectures in defence of the goſpel againſt. infidels of 


all ſoris; tbe effects of which have been ſo conſpicuous in the 


many volumes of excellent diſcourſes, which have been pub- 
lifhed in conſequence of that noble and pious foundation. 
He had, ſays our prelate, deſigned it in his life-time, though 


| ſome accidents did, upon great conſiderations, divert him 


from ſettling it; but not from ordering by his laſt will, that a 
liberal proviſion ſhould be made for one who ſhould, ina 
very few well-digeſted ſermons, every year ſet forth the truth 


of the Chriſtian religion in general, without deſcending to 


the ſub-diviſions among Chriſtians, He was at the charge 


of the tranſlation and impreſſion of the New Teſtament into 
the Malayan tongue, which he ſent over all the Eaſt Indies. 


He gave a noble reward to bim that tranſlated Grotius's in- 


comparable book of the truth of the Chriſtian religion” 
into Arabic; and was at the charge of a whole impreſſion, 
which he took care ſhould be diſperſed in all the countries 


_ whefe'that language is underſtood. He was reſolved to have 


carried on the impreſſion of the New Teſtament in the 
 Turkiſþ language; but the company thought it became them 
. tobe the doers of it, and ſo ſuffered him only to give a large 


| hare, towards it, He was at 7001, charge in the edition of 


the 


* 


. * 
*, * | 


vor E 
me rim bible, Which he ordered to be diſtributed in Ire- 


ſe land; and he contributed liberally, both to the impreſſion of 
1 the Welch bible, and of the Iriſh bible for Scotland. He 
„ gave, during his life, 300 l. to advance the deſign of propa- 
h gating the Chriſtian religion in America; and, as ſoon as he 
heard that the Eaſt India company were entertaining propo- 
. ſitions for the like deſign in the Eaſt, he preſently ſent a hun- 
al dred pounds for a beginning, as an example; but intended 
Jy to carry it much farther when it ſhould be ſet on foot to pur- 
of poſe, When he underſtood how large a ſhare he had in 
d impropriations, he ordered conſiderable ſums to be given to 
os the incumbents in thoſe pariſhes, and even to the widows of 
he thoſe who were dead, before this diſtribution of his bounty. 
e- He did this twice in his life-time, to the amount of above 
ve boo l. and ordered another diſtribution, as far as his eſtate 
N- would bear, by his will. In other reſpects, his charities 
7s. were ſo bountiful and extenſive, that they amounted, as this 
_ prelate tells us, from his own knowledge, to upwards of 
e i,, ooo TT 
or But that part of his diſcourfe which concern us moſt, is, 
Is the copious and eloquent account he has given of this great 
ue man's abilities. His knowledge,” ſays he, was of fo vaſt 
d- « an extent, that if it were not for the variety of vouchers 


of te in their ſeveral forts, I ſhould be afraid to ſay all I know. 


in- He went very nicely through all the parts of Bun only, 
E to endure - 


2 


2 


| of dy very much, 
the ] Vor. il, 


* 2 
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«© 'This put him in the way of making all that vaſt variety 
<* of experiments beyond any man, as far as we know, that 


ct yered them with fo ſcrupulous a truth, that all who have 


c. upon the vain purſuits of high promiſes and pretenſions. 
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* © better for his dealing in it, ſo he never made himſelf either 
e worſe or the poorer for it. It was a charity to others, as 
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warn 


«© in the greateſt compaſs, and with, the niceſt el. 


ever lived. And in theſe, as he made a great progreſs in 
new diſcoveries, ſo he uſed ſo nice a ſtridneſs, and deli- 


examined them have found how ſafely the world may 
depend upon them. But his peculiar and favourite ſtudy 
was chemiſtry, in which he was engaged with none of 
© thoſe ravenous and ambitious deſigns that drew many into 

it. His deſign was only to find out nature, to ſee into 
© what ee things might be reſolved, and of what they 
were compounded, and to prepare good medicaments for 
the bodies of men. He ſpent neither his time nor fortune 


<« He always kept himſelf within the compaſs that his eſtate 
$ might. well bear; and, as he made chemiſtry much the 


+ 
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fem, and, extremely apprehenſiye of ſuch diſtempers a 
night affect them. He imagined alſo, that if fickneſs ſhould, 
confine bim to his bed, it might raiſe the pains of the ſtone. 
toa degree which might be above his ſtrength to ſupport; 
þ that he feared left his laſt minutes ſhould be too hard for. 
lim. This was the ground of all the caution and apprehen-, 
fon with which he was obſerved to live: but as to life itſelf; 
je had that juſt indifference for it, which became a philoſo- 

her ahd a Chriſtian, However, bis fight began to gtow 
Fin, not above four hours before he died; and, when death. 
came upon him; it was with ſo little pain, that the flame 
zppeared to go out merely for want of oil to maintain it. 

he reader may wonder that Mr, Boyle was never made a 
peer, eſpecially when it is remeinbered, that his four elder 
brothers were all peers. A peerage was often offered him; 
ind as often tefuſed by him. It is ealy to imagine, that he 
might have had any thing he ſhould expreſs an inclination. 
for, He was always a favourite at court: and king Charles 
I. James II. and king William, were ſo bighly pleaſed with 
tis converſation, that they often uſed to diſcourſe with him 
in the molt familiar manner. Not that Mr. Boyle was at 
any time a courtier; he ſpake freely of the government, even 
ſn times which be difliked, and upon occaſions when he was 
obliged to condema it; but then he always did it, as indeed 


* N 8 
: 
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RR 5 p. 288. 


ke did eßery thing of that nature, with an exaéineſs of te; Birch, | 


Mr. Boyle was never martied: but Mr. Evelyn was af- 151d. f. 6% 


lured, that he courted the beautiful and ingenious daughter 
of Cary, earl of Monmouth; and that to this paſſion was 
owing his “ Seraphick-Love.” In the memorandum of Mr. 
Boyle's life, ſet down by biſhop Byrnet, it is remarked; that 
he abſtained from marriage, at firſt out of policy, afterwards 
more philoſophically and we find, by a letter of Dr. John 
Wallis to him, dated at Oxford, J uly iyth, 1669, that he Boyle's 


had an overture made him with reſpect to the lady Mary works: vol. 


4 
"x 


Haſtings, fiffer to the earl of Huntingdon, But it does not 


appear from'any of his papers, that he had ever entertained 

the leaſt, thoughts of that kind; nay, thete is a letter of bis, 
written when he was young to the lady Barrymore His niece, 
who had informed him of a report that he was actually mar- 

tied, which almoſt ſhews. that he never did. The letter iv 
written with great politeneſs, and in the true ſpirit of gal- . 
lantry ; and is a clear proof, that though Mr. Boyle did not 
chuſe ta ryarry, yet it was no N humour 


which reſtrained him from it It is impoflible to uptertain 
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the reader better, than by preſenting him with that part of it 

| which concerns the point in queſtion, —* It is high time fot 
« me to haſten the payment of the thanks I owe your lady. 
« ſhip for the joy you are pleaſed. to wiſh me, and of which 
« that wiſh polibly gives me more than the occaſion of it 
« would. You have certainly reafon, madam, to ſuſpend 
6 your belief of a marriage, celebrated by no prieft but fame 
c and made unknown to the ſuppoſed bridegroom.” I ma 
« poſſibly ere long give you a ht of the ſpleeh upon thi 
et theme; but at preſent it were incongruous to blend ſuch 
« pure raillery, as I ever prate of matrimony and amour 
«> with, among things I am ſo ſerious in, as thoſe this ſcribble 
« preſents you, I ſhall therefore only tell you, that the 
« little geotleman and I are fill at the old defiance. ' Yo 
& have carried away too many of the perfections of your ſex 
| & to leave enough in this country for the retucths ſo ſtub 
1 e born a heart as mine; whoſe conqueſt were à fab of ( 
1 &. much difficulty, and is To little worth it, that the latter 
| | & property is always likely to deter any, that bath beaut 
F & and merit enough to overcome the former. But thoug! 
_— « this untamed heart be thus inſenfible to the thing itſelf 
Wl - “e called love, it is yet very acceſſible to things very near o 
 - « kin to that paſſion; and efteem, friendſhip, reſpeQ, anc 
| & even admiration, are things that their proper objects fa 
e not proportionably to exact of me, and conſequently are 

; „ qualities, which, in their higheſt degrees, are really and 
. conftatitly paid my lady Barrymore by her moſt obliget 
1 Birch, „ humble ſervant, and affectionate uncle 
gr b ; Fu | LIE 1 Wea N g % ROBERT BorLE.” 
= We will conclude our account of Mr. Boyle, with the 
mention of his poſthumous works: which ate às follow 
, 1. „ The general hiftory of the air deſigned and begun 
H 1692, 4to. Concerning the nature and value of, thi: 
; work, we have the teſtimonies of two of the moſt ingenious 
a And able men of that age, Mr. Locke and Mr. Molineus 
= MI. Locke, in a letter to Mr. Molineux, dated Decembe 
25, 1692, obſerves, that, * though this rreatiſe was left im 
t perfect, yet I think, fays he, the very defign of it wil 
leaf you; and it is caſt into a method, at am ons 
N e ®_ who pleaſes may add to it under any of the feveral titles 
8 A bis reaſon and obſervation ſhall furniſh him wü mat 
ic ter of fact. If ſuch men as you are, curious and knowing, 
8 would join to what Mr. Boyle had collected and prepared 
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hat comes iti their way, we might hope in ſome time tor « 
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« know any part of natural philoſophy would yield more va- 
« riety and uſe. But it is a on too large for the at- 
u tempts of any one man, and will require the aſſiſtance of 
« many hands, to make it an hiſtory very ſhort of complete.“ 
To which Mr. Malineyx anſwered : <* 1 am extremely ob- 
« liged ta you for Mc, Boyle's book of the air, which Jajely : 
came to my hands. It is a vaſt delign, and nat to be 

« finiſhed but by the united labours of many heads, and 

« indefatigably praſecuted for many year; fo. that I deſpair 

« of ſeeing any thing complete therein. However, if man 

4 will lend the ſame helping hands that you have done, I 

« ſhould be in hopes; and certainly there is not a chapter 

& in all natural philoſophy of greater uſe to mankind than Locke's 
* what is here propoſed.” 2. © General heads for the na- l. il. 
* tural hiſtory of a country, great or ſmall ; drawn out for 

« the ule of travellers and navigators. To which are added, 
other directions for navigators, &c. with particular ob- 

& ſervations on the moſt noted countries in the world. By 

„ angther hand. 1592, 12m0. Theſe general heads were 

fiſt printed in the Philoſophieal Tranſactions being drawn 
wp by Mr, Boyle, at the requeſt of the Royal Society, The 
other directions added in this edition were drawn up by va- 
rious perſons at divers times, by order of the Royal Society, 

ind printed in different numbers of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
ations; but, being in purſuance of the plan ſketched out by 

Mr. Boyle, were very properly annexed to the preceding 
ones, 3. A paper of the honourable Robert Boyle's, de- 

% polited with the ſecretaries of the Royal Society, Oct. 14, 

* 1680, and opened ſince his death; being an account of 

„ his making the phoſphorus, Sept. 30, 1680;ꝗ“ printed in 

the Philoſaphical Tranſactions. 4. An account of a way 

* of examining waters, as to fr Poeſe or ſaltneſs. To. be 

* ſubjoiged as an appendix to a lately printed letter about 

* ſweetned water, Oct. 30, 1683; printed in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions. 5. A Free Diſcourfe againſt cuſ- 
* tomary ſwearing, and a diflualive from curſing. 1695,” — 
$10, 6. % Medicinal Experiments: or, .a collection of 

'* choice remedies, chiefly ſimple, and eaſily prepared, uſeful. 
jn families, and fit for the ſervice of the country people. 

“ The third and laſt volume, publiſhed from the. author's 

* origingl- manuſcript; whereunto is added ſeveral uſeful _: 
* notes, explicatory of the ſame, 1698. lache, The 
frit edition of this book was printed in 1688; under the title 

of “ Receipts ſent to a fried, in Aweriéx: in 6927 it. 

vas reprinted with the e ſeconde part, and's f 
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preface: and in 1698, as we now obſerve, was added th 

| third 75 laſt volume. They have been all ſeveral times te 

printed ſince in a ſingle volume, and juſtly accounted the bel 
* ge. collection of the kind Sh 1 | | 


pines of Logic 
rel 


* 


| | ſpoke in ſupport of it with great warmth ; and this probab| 
= : gave riſe to his duel with M . Wortley, the other candidate 
= This. prag. In which, though Mr. Boyle had the advantage; the wound: 
| i he received threw him into a dangerous fit of ſickneſs, that 
i : 1706, be married lady Elizabeth Cecil, daughter to the ear 
Y of Exeter [a]. In 1709, he was promoted to the rank o 
it major- general, and ſworn of her majeſty's privy council. He 
4 was envoy extraordinary from the queen to the ſtates 0 
* : Flanders and Brabant, with an appointment of ten pounds 
10 day, at a very critical juncture, namely, during the treaty of 
i Utrecht. Theie, ſome in authority at Bruſſels, knowing the 
I" Pere ſoon to become the emperor's ſubjects, and that his im 


* "8 ISI, | ; 7 8 : | 5 ' . 9 {= | a , 
my Who died a few years after her marriage, he had bi 
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ypon which, Orrery, who conſidered their behaviour as an 
indignity to the crown of Great Britain, managed with ſo . 
much reſolution and dexterity, that, when they. thought his 
power was declining, or rather that he had no power at all, Budgell. . 
he got every one of them turned out of his poſt. Her ma- 
jeſty, in the tenth year of her reign, raiſed him to the dignity 
of a Britiſh peer, by the title of Lord Boyle, baron of Mar- 
ſon in Somerſetſhire. On the acceſſion of king George I. 
he was made a lord of the bedchamber, and lord lieutenant 
and cuſtos. rotulorum of the county of Somerſet, His fre- 
quent voting againſt the miniſters gave riſe to a report, that 
he was to be removed from all his poſts ; upon which he ab- 
ſented himſelf from the court: but his frignds aſſuring him, 
that they bad ground to believe the king had a perſonal 
eſteem for him, he wrote a letter to his majeſty, ſignifying, 1bid. p.214- 
that though he looked upon his ſervice as a high honour, yet, 5 
when he firſt entered into it, he did not conceive it was ex- 
pected from him that he ſhould vote againſt his conſcience. 
and his judgement ; that he muſt confele. it was his misfor- 
tune to differ widely in opinion from ſome of his majeſty's 
miniſters 3 that if thoſe gentlemen had repreſented this to his 
majeſty as a crime not to be forgiven, and his majeſty him- 
felf thought ſo, he was ready to reſign thoſe poſts he enjoy- 
ed, from which he found he was already removed by a com- 
mon report, which was rather encouraged than contradicted 

by the miniſters. - The king going ſoon after to Hanover, 
1 abe regiment was taken from him; which his _ 
ſhip looking upon as a mark of diſpleaſure, refigned his 55 
of bes of ho roar 4s Es . f mu 
On the 28th of September 1722, he was committed cloſe 
priſoner to the Tower, by warrant of a committee of the 
lords of the privy council, -upon ſuſpicion of high-treaſon, 
and of being concerned in Layer's plot. His confinement 
brought on ſuch a dangerous fit of ſickneſs, that, as Dr. 
Mead remonſtrated to the council, unleſs he was immediately 
ſet at liberty, he would not anſwer for his life twenty-four 


Js hours: upon which, after ſix months impriſonmeat, he was 
a admitted to bail. Upon the ſtricteſt enquiry, no ſufficient : 
7 ground for a proſecution being found, he was, after paſſing 
Fs through the uſual forms, abſolutely diſcharged. After this, - 
0 he conſtantly attended in his place in the houſe of peers, aa 
one!! he had done before; and though be never ſpoke in that aſ- by 
'Z ſembly, his pen was frequently employed to draw: up the pro- | 1 
45 teſts entered in its journals. He dieck after a-ſhort indiſpo- lid. 1 
wy ſition, on the 2 1ſt of Auguſt 1731.” He had a good reliſh for "I 
upor Tl N Bb 5 3 8 1 the | vi 
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A coldneſs, occaſioned by a family diſpute between lord 
Orrery and the earl of Orkney, gave riſe to a miſunder- 
 fianding between the former and bis ſon the preſent earl, 
who married Orkney's daughter; during which Orrery in a 
paſſion made a will, wherein he bequeathed to Chriſt Church 
in Oxford bis noble library, ſave only the journals of the 
houſe of lords, and ſuch works as related to the Engliſh hiſ. 
tory and conſtitution, which he left to the preſent earl. 


Ls The firſt thing he publiſhed ley, Mr. Boyle wrote an anſwer, inti- 
while a ftudent at Chriſt Church was, 9 5 « Dr. Bentley's Diſſertation on 
n trat lation of the life of Lyſander, the Epiſtles of Phalatis examined.“ 
from the Greek of Plutarch. Dr. Al- la laying the defign of this work, in 
dich, dean of Chriſt Church, finding © reviewing a good part of the reſi, in 
him to be a good Grecian, put him “ tranſcribing the whole, and attending 
upon publiſhing a new edition of the. the preſs,” half a year of Atterbury's 
Epiſtles of Phalaris, which appeared in life was employed, as he declares in 
the beginning of 169 5, under the title his * Epiftolaty Correſpondence,” 
of „ Phalaridis Agrigentigorum tyran- ii. 22. 5 . 
ni epiſtolæ. Ex MSS. recenſuit, ver- His lordſhip wedte a comedy, called, 
Kone, anootationibus, & vita inſuper © Az you find it 3?\. printedin the e. 
suctoris donayit Car, Boyle, ex zde cond volume of the works uf Roger 


he was ſuppoſed to have been aſſiſted by Copy of Verſes th Dr. Garth, upon 
Aldrich and Atterbury, - his Diſpenſaty, and of a Prologue 
The authenticity of theſe epiſtles to Mr. Soutbern's play, called, The 
being called in queſtion by Dr. Bent- Siege of Capua.“ „ 


ment of Fenton, the poet, from the age of ſeven to thirteen; 
and then, after paſſing through Weſtminſter ſchool, he was 
admitted nobleman of Chriſt Church, Oxford. In 1728, he 
married lady Harriet Hamilton, a daughter of George earl 
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tion of his father, yet it unfortunately happened that a diſſen- 
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£ His lady into a very delicate and difficult fituation, Lord 


— — 


x \ Boyle was tenderly attached to his lady; and his behaviour 
on” not pleaſing his father, who was too much irritated by the 


. family-quarrel, theearl, under this impreſſion, made a will, in 
Which be bequeathed his library to Chriſt Church in Oxford. 
It is true, that a reconciliation took place, and that the fa- 
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dl Rewarkcs prevented by-the fuddenneſs of his deceaſe. Lord Otrery 
%, Peaks of thisaffair with great ſenſibility and emotion, above 
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| the writings of the aficients, and gave ſome productions of | 


Chrifti, Oxon.” $vo, In this edition earl of Orrery, He was alſo author of a - 


1 BOYLE (Jonx), earl of Cork and Orrery, was the only 
Ru fon of Charles, the ſubject of the preceding article, and horn 
the 2d of Jan. 1706-7. He was placed under the manage- 


of Orkney; and, though this match had the entire approba- 


ſion aroſe between the two earls, which put lord Boyle and 


© ther was upon the point of cancelling this bequeſt ; but was 


BOYLE 


great 


bis health, his paſſion for private life, and the occaſions he 


um from any regular attendance in the Engliſh houſe of 
1 peers. In 1732, he went to Ireland, and was at Cork, when 
g 


his counteſs died there the 22d of Auguſt that year. The 
character of this lady is drawn by himſelf, in his Obſferva- 
« tions on Pliny ;” and her excellent qualities and virtues vol. ii. 


ae highly.diſpiayed by Theobald, in his dedication of Shak- p ge 


| ſpeare's works to the earl, which, it ſeems, was originally 3 

intended for her. Whiie in Ireland, he commenced a friend- 
ſhip: with Swift, upon ſending him a copy of verſes on his 
birth-day, which produced alſo that of Pope. OR. 1733, 
he returned to England; and, having now no attachment to 


plantations, in erecting a library, &c. 


About 1728, he took a houſe in Duke-ftreet, Weſtminſter, 
that his ſons might be educated under his own eye, and have 


ton, an Iiſh genilewoman z and, with gratitude to heaven, 


acknowleiiges, that in her the loſs of his former counteſs was 
repaired. 


ſcarce z/ and, in 1742, his © State Letters,” to which 1 
prefixed Morrice's memoirs of that ſtateſman. In 1743, he 
was created doctor of law at Oxford: he was likewiſe a fel- 


led at Oxtord, and Mr, Boyle at Weſtminfter-ſchool, he 
removed to Caledon, in;the county of Tyrone, Ireland, the 


from which he was never drawn but with reluctance. 


* of felicity, we 


* other place. 
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He Gel bis ſeat in the houſe of peers Jas 1731-325 * 0 
though he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome ſpeeches, he did not 
fy cultivate the buſineſs/vf parliament. The delicacy of 


| ſometimes had of reſiding in Ireland, ſeem to have precluded 


London, retired to Marſton in Somerſetſhire; a ſeat of his 
anceſtors, which had been much neglected, and which was 
now little. more thun the ſhell of a houſe, Here he amuſed 
himſelf in building and. repairing, in laying out gardens and 


alſo the - benefit of attending Weſtminfter-ſchool, June the 
ſane year he married a ſecond wife, Mrs. Margaret Hamil- 


low of the, Royal Society. In 1746, Lord Boyle being ſet- 


ſeat of Mr. Hamilton, the father of his counteſs, where he 
reſided, wich little intermiſſion, till 1750: happy in that do- 
meſtic tranquillity, that ſtudious retirement and inactivity, ; 


in 1739, he publiſhed a new edition, in two vols. Oer 


do. of his great-grandfather's dramatic works, now ver 3 
182. 


% Whenever,” ſays he, & we ſep out of domeſtic life in ſearch _ __ IRS 
come back again diſappointed, tired, ang 
6. * chagrined. One day paſſed under our*own hoof, with 
our friends and our family, is worth a -thouſand. in any - 
The noiſe and buſtle, or (as they are fel: 
my I me n . Wes ae ara * taſte- 


3 


— 25 ene mes IT." * 
3 —— 2 


Bio 


Peerage, 


Private Let: ce Jeſs, when once we have experienced the real delight of | 


ter, cited in gc 3 
1 Brit. fireſide. 


* ings of Swift,” 8vO. 3 which alſo was ſo well received, 


. September 1754, with his lady and daughter, he began 2 


end, while here, materials for the hiſtory of Tuſcany, which 
he intended to write in a ſeries of letters, twelve of which 


- Joſs, of his ſon about three years; for an hereditary gout, 
_ which no temperance or management could ſubdue, put 


drawn. Beſides what has been mentioned, Lord Cork wa: 


Connoiſſeur; to the former No. 47, 68, 161; to the lat 
ter the moſt part of No. 14 and 17, the letter ſigned Golial 


ters ſigned Reginald Fitzworm, Michael Krawbridge, Moc 


39, le publiſhed alſo, io 27594 & Memoirs of the Lif 
e of Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth, 8vo, from a M 
ch communicated to him. Lord Cork was an amiable . go 
man, and competently ęndowed, but not of ſtrong origin 
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In 1751, he publiſhed, in two volumes, 4to. a tranſlation 
of Pliny's Letters, with Obſervations on each Letter; and 
« an Eflay on Pliny's Life, addreſſed to Charles Lord 
% Boyle:” which work met with ſo good a reception, that 
three editions of it, in 8vo. have ſinee been printed. The 
ſame year, he addreſſed to his ſecond ſon, Mr. Hamilton, a 
ſeries of Letters, containing Remarks on the Life and Writ- 


that it went through five editions in little more than a year, 
December 1753, be ſucceeded to the title of earl of Cork. 


tour to Italy: his chief object was Florence, in which city 
and its neighbourhood he reſided nearly a year. He collect- 


only he led to finith ; and of theſe an ample epitome may 
be ſeen in the © Gentleman's Magazine; 1782, pp. 232. 


286. 377. 529. In November 1755, be arrived at Mar- 
ion, after paſſing through Germany and Holland. In 1758 


he loſt his ſecond lady, and the year after his eldeft ſon; and 
Was, agreeably to the ſenſibility and tenderneſs of his nature, 
moſt deeply affected upon theſe occaſions. He ſurvived the 


period to bis earthly exiſtence, November 16, 1762, in his 
56th year. %% 8 
After his death; in 1774, were publiſned his © Letten 


* from Italy,” by the Rev. John Duncombe, M. A. who pre 
fixed a life of him, from which theſe Memoirs are chief 


the author of many little productions. He contributed te 
.thoſe periodical papers, called * The World” and The 
Engliſh in No. 19, great part of No. 33 and 40, and the le 
Orthodox, apd Thomas Vainall, in No. 102, 107, 113, ane 


W 
BOYSE, BOYS, or BOIS (Jon), one of the tranfla- 


tors of the Bible, in the reign of James I. was fon of Wil- 


liam Bois, rector of Weſt-Stowe, near St. Edmundſbury, in col. 153. 
Suffolk, and born at Nettleſtead in that county, 1 560. He Fuller's | 
was taught the firſt rudiments of learning bx his father; and Werthies in 
ve years he read Life by Dr. 
the bible in Hebrew, He went afterwards to Hadley ſchool, 4 
and at fourteen was admitted of St. John's college, Cam- 5. 
bridge, where he diſting «iſhed himſelf by his ſkill in the Greek. gerata Cu- 
Happening to have the ſmall-pox when he was elected fellow, Hofe, vol. Il. 
to preſerve his ſeniority, he cauſed himſelf to be carried,“ 3 4. 


his capacity was ſuch, that at the age of 


wrapped up in blankets, to be admitted. He applied him- 
ſelf for ſome time to the ſtudy of medicine, but fancying 
himſelf affected with every diſeaſe he read of, he quitted that 


ſcience. June 21, 1583, he was ordained deacon, and next 
day, by virtue of a.diſpenſation,..prieft. He was ten years Ibid. 
' chief Greek leQurer in his college, and read every day. He 
voluntarily read a Greek lecture for ſome years, at four in the 
morning, in hie own chamber, which was frequented by 
many of the fellows. On the death of his father, he ſuc- - 


ceeded him in the rectory of Weſt-Stowe ; but his mother 
going to live with her brother, he reſigned that preferment, 


though he might have kept it with his fellowſhip. At the a, 


age of thirty» he married the daughter of Mr. Holt, rector 
of Box worth, in Cambridgeſhire, whom he ſucceeded in that 


living, 1590. On quitting the univerſity, the college gave 
him one hundred pounds. His young wife, who was be- 
queathed to him with the living, which was an adowſon, 


proving a bad œconomiſt, and himſelf being whally im- 
merſed in his ftudies, he ſoon became ſo much in debt, that 


he was forced to fell his choice collection of books to a pro- 
_ digious diſadvantage. The loſs of his library afflicted him 
ſo much, that he thought of quitting his native country. 
He was howeyer ſoon reconciled to his wife, and he even 
continued ta leave all domeſtic affairs to her management. 
He entered into an agreement with twelve of the neighbour- . 
ing clergy, to meet every Friday at one of their houſes by , 


turns, to give an account of their ſtudies. He uſually kept 


| ſome young ſcholar in his houſe, to inſtru& his own children, 
and the poorer ſort of the town, as well as ſeveral gentlemen's' 
children, who were boarded with him. When a new tranſla? 
tion of the Bible was, by James I. directed to be made, Mr. 
Bois was elected one of the Cambridge tranſlators. He per- 
farmed nat only his on, but alſo the part affigned to another. 
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Hiſtory, lib. 


© Chelſea; but be never had any benefit 


Vith great reputation, though with little profit; for he had 
no allowance but his commons [A]. He was alſo one of the 
fix, who met at Stationers hall to reviſe the whole: which 
taſſk they went through in nine months, having each from 


the company of Stationers during that time thirty ſhillings a 
Teller's Ch. week, He afterwards aſſiſted fir Henry Saville, in publiſhing 


the works of St. Chryſoſtom, and received a preſent of one 
copy of the book, for many years labour ſpent upon it: which 


however was owing to the death of fir Henry Saville, who 


intended to have made him fellow of Eaton. In 161 55 Dr. 


Lancelot And: ews, biſhop of Ely, beſtowed on him ufaſked, 
a prebend in his church. + He died 1643, in the 84th year of 
his age; leaving a great many manuſcripts behind him, par- 
ticularly a commentary on almoſt all the books of the new 
teſtament [BJ. When he was a young ſtudent at Cambridge, 
he received from the learned doctor Whitaker theſe three 
.- Sules, for avoiding thoſe diftempers which uſually attend a 


_ ſedentary life, to which he conſtantly adhered: the firſt was 


d ſtudy always-ſtanding, the ſecond never to ſtudy in a win- 


dew, the third never to go to bed with his feet cold. Sir 
Benty Savile ſtyles him ingenigſſſimum es ductiſſimum Baiſuu. 


- 


= ; ka] The king indeed nominated him Iz] This book was g de pubs 


done of the fellow of his now college. at liſhed at Landan, 1655, 80. 
BOYSE (Jostrn), an En liſh diſſenting miniſter, was 
born at Leeds in Yorkſhire, Jan. 14, 1659-60; and trained 


at a private academy near Kendal in Weſtmoreland, He 
then went to London; and there, among other advantages 


* 


- 


in the proſecution of his ſtudies, attended the preaching of 


many able divines, both conformiſts and nonconformiſts ; of 


| thoſe of the eſtabliſned church, Tillotſon, Calamy, Scott, 


and Stillingfleet : of the diſſenters, Charnock, Baxter, and 
Howe. In 1680, he began to preach publicly, He was at 


= Amſterdam in 1682, where he preached occaſionally at, the 
$6. Browniſt church, In 1683, after his return, he had an in- 
_ ER\-vitation to be a paſtor it 5 j 
, but was at length induced to accept it, becauſe that ſeaſon 
. 5,” Ww2s not favourable to the Nonconformiſts in England. Some 
. + "yeargaffer, he bad for his coadjutor the rev. Mr. Thomas 
| _ Emlyn, fo well known for his writings and his ſufferings. 


ublin, which he did not reliſh ; 


This connexian and a mutual friendſhip ſubſiſted between 


2 1 : . 2 2 
years; but the ftiendſhip was inter- 
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BOYS; 


rupted, and the connexion diſſolved, in conſequence of 
Emlyn's ſentiments upon the doctrine of the Trinity. Boyſe's 
 atal for orthodoxy led him to take ſome ſteps, which were 
juſtly cenſurable; for, white Emyln was under proſecution, 
and his trial at hand, Boyſe publiſhed a book againſt him, 
which certainly inflamed the proſecution, though, in the 
preface, he declares that 4 he had no hand in it.“ Whence 
comes it, that of all religious zeal, that of the Preſpyterians 
is the moſt flaming and intolerant? „ The Quakers,” fays 
Dr. Prieſtley, „ are the only body of Chriſtians, who have On cdocn- 
* uniformly maintained the principles of toleration. Every 9 f. 15 
* other body of men have turned perſecutors, when they bag 

„ power: — but the Quakers, though eſtabliſhed in Pennſyl- 

de vania, have perſecuted none. I have ſo much confidence 
ein their moderation, that, different as my opinions are 
ce from theirs, I believe they would let me live, write, and 
« publiſh what I pleaſed; unmoleſted among them: which 
c is more than I could promife myſelf from any other body 
« of Chriſtians whatever; the Preſbyterians, perhaps, leaſt of 
c lf excepted. 80 much however is due to Boyſe, as to 
acknowledge, that he did not foreſee all the conſequences, 

not approve of the perſecution, which was carried on againſt 
Emlyn'; and that he behaved with more candour and friend- 
linefs to him, than any other diſſenting miniſter in Dublin. 
The time of Mr. Boyfe's death is not mentioned; but his 
funetal fermon was preached at Dublin, Dec. 8, 1728. He 
was confidered as a learned, pious, able, and ofeful divine; 
and his works, confiſting of ſermons and polemic divinity, 
were publiſhed, 1728, in two volumes folio.  . 
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BOYSE (Sanur), fon of the preceding, was a very in- Bios. Brite 
genious perſon ; and, being as remarkable for imprudence as 2 cit. 
for ingenuity, may furnifh a very edifying article to num- 
bers. He was born in 1708, and received the rudiments of | 
his education at a private ſchool in Dublin. At eighteen, Cibber's 
he was ſent to the univerfity of Glaſgow ; and, before he had lives of the 


oets. 


enteted his 20th year, married a tradeſman's daughter of that * F 


city. He was naturally extravagant, and ſoon expoſed to 
the inconveniences of indigence ; and his wife being alſo 


W 
* 


diflolute and vicious, contribured not a little to accelerate his FE 
tuin. His father ſupported him for ſome time; but hs 


< 


ſupport at Tength ceaſing, he repaired to Edinburgh, where | 
his poetical genjus procured. him many friends, and: ſome ä | 
patrons. In 1731, he publiſhed a volame of pornts, addrelled 
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to the Counteſs of Eglinton; who was a patronefs to men of 
wit, and much diſtinguiſhed Boyſe, while he refided in that 
country. He wrote alſo an Elegy upon the death of Lady 
| Stormont, intituled The Tears of the. Muſes ;” with 
Which Lord Stormont was ſo much pleaſed, that he ordered 
( oi on fo, 
f Theſe publications, and the honourable notice taken of 
them, were the means of recommending him to very, high 
perſons, who were deſirous of ſerving bim: but Boyſe was 
not a man to be ſerved, He was a man of a low-lived, dirty, 
groveling Humour: he was, ſays Cibber, of all men the 
fartheſt removed from a gentleman: he had no graces of 
perſon, and fewer till of converſation z and though his un- 
detſtanding was very extenſive, yet but few could diſcover. 
that he had any genius above the common rank. He wrote 
poems; but theſe, though excellent in their kind, were loſt. 
to the world, by being introduced with no advantage. His, 
acquaintance were of ſuch a caſt, as could be of no ſervice 
to him; and, though voluptuous and luxurigus, he had no 
taſte for any thing elegant, and yet was to the laſt degree 
expenſive, The contempt and poverty. be was fallen into at 
Edinburgh, put him upon going to London; which deſign 
being communicated to the ducheſs of Gordon, who ſtill te- 
tained a high opinion of his poetical talents, ſhe gave him a 
recommendatory leiter to Mr, Pope, and obtained another 
tor him to fir Peter, King, then chancellor of England. Lord 
Stormont alſo recommended him 'to his brother, . now. earl 
Mansfield; but he made no. uſe of theſe recommendations, 
and contented himſelf with ſubſiſting by contributions. 
About 1740, he was ſo reduced, that he had not cloaths to 
appear abroad in: he had not, ſays Cibber, a ſhirt, a coat; 
or ady kind of apparel : the ſheets in which he lay were cat- 
ried to the pawn-brokers: he was obliged to be confined io 
| bed, with no bther covering than a blariket z and he had 
- little ſupport, but what he got by writing letters to his friends 
in the moſt abject ſtyle, His mode of ſtudying and writing 
was curious: he ſat up in bed, with the blanket wrapped 
about him, through which he had cut a hole large Enough to 
admit his arm; and, placing the paper upon his ee Prib- 
dled in the beſt manner he coule. 
In 1742, we find him in a ſpunging-houſe, hence he 
wrote the following letter to Mr. Cave, printet of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine; which, being highly edifying as well as 
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dung, we will cranſcribe e from the *f 
ghia Britannica ;” , 


8 O 8 E. 
* Biogra- | 


7 66 INSCRIBTION for 95 Lazarus's Cavs. | 


* Hodie, teſte cclo ſummo, 
« Sine pane, fine nummo z 
Forte poſitus infeſte, _ 
'« Seribo tibi dolens moeſte. 
« Fame, bile, tumet jecur * 
„Urbane, mitte opem, precor: 
„ Tibi enim cor humanum 
Non a malis alienum. 
« Mihi mens nec male grato, 
& Pro à te favore dato. 
« Ex gehenna debitoria, _ 
_ « Vulga, domo ee II 


- 66 Sir, 5 9 850 
« I wrote you yeſterday an account: of my unhappy caſe, 


* 


; Are. 75 


I am every mament threstened to be turned out here, be- 
« cauſe I have not money to pay for my bed two nights paſt; 
© which is. uſually paid beforehand ; and I am loth to go 
into the counter, till I can ſee if my affair can poſſibly be 
«made up. I hope therefore you will have the humanity to 


« ſend me half a guinea for fupport, till I can finiſh your 
« papers in my hands. The Ode on the Britiſh nation I 


t hope to have done to day, and want a proof copy of that 


« part of Stowe you deſign for the preſent Magazine, that 


« it may be improved as far as poffible from your afliftance. 


« Your papers are but ill tranſcribed. I agree with you as 


e to St Auguſtine's' Cave. I humbly intreat your anſwer, 


having not taſted any thing, fince. Tueſday evening I came 
es here; and my coat will be taken off my back for the 


charge of the bed, ſo that I muſt go into priſon naked, 
% which is too ſhocking for me to think of. I am, with 


* ſincere regard, fir, your unfortunate humble ſervant, 
„ Crown CorrEE Hovse, 


39 Eracer Alley, Poultry, 
* July 21, 1742. 


8. Borer. 


« Received from Mr. Rap 3 * half ; a Kune: by . 


© me, in confinement, 8. Boyſe. Sent. | 
How long he was in confinement, does not appear | 1 


ever he at length obtained his pong but his: -imprudence 5 
ag often recourſe to - 8 


ind his wants ffill continued, and he 


the meaneſt arts to procure denefactlons. At ſome times he 
es ect 5 
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BOYSE. 


would raiſe ſubſcriptions for poems, which did not exif; 
and, at others, ordered his wife to inform people that he 


was juſt expiring, to move the compaſhon of his friends, 


who were frequently ſurpriſed to meet the man.in the ſtreet 


to-day, who was yeſterday ſaid to be at the point of death, 
In 1743, be publiſhed an Ode on the battle of Dettingen, | 
intituled, “ Albion's Triumph ;” but did not put his name to it. 
In 1745, be was with Mr. Henry at Reading, where he was paid 
at a very low rate for compiling a work, intituled, An Hiſto. 
% rical Review of the Tranſadtions of Europe, from the 
* commencement of the war with Spain in 1739, to the in- 


„ ſurreRion in Scotland in 1745 with the proceedings in 
„ Parliament, and the moſt remarkable domeſtic occurrences, 


<« during that period. To which is added, An impartial 


cc hiſtory of the late rebellion,” &c. This work was pub 
liſhed, 1747, in two vols, 8vo. and is [aid not to be deſtitote 
of merit. While at Reading, his wife died; upon which 


dog, which he always carried about with g 
imagiping it ode him the air of a man of taſte. He 
when in his ups, which was as often as he had money, in- 


he tied a piece of black ribbon round the neck of a little lap- 
F taſte. Hie allo, 


dulged 2 dream of his wife's being till alive; and would talk 


ſpite fully of thoſe by whom he ſuſpected her to de enter- 


tained : ſo that, it ſeems, he was not without a good degree 
of affectation in his character.. 
After Boy ſe's return from Reading, his behaviour and ap- 


penrance were more decent, and hopes were entertained of his 


reformation ; but his heal 
died, after a lingering illneſs, 
ings near Shoe-lane, where he was buried at the expence of 


| contempt, and diſgrace, to which the moſt ingenious perſons 
may reduce themſelves by an abuſe of thoſe powers with 


| heraldry. It is ſaid, that his poems, if colſected, would 
make fix moderate volumes: two have been publiſhed, But 
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wiendation. 
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| which be call e very noble one; and;” "adds be, . taken 


h now viſibly declined, and he 


the pariſh. Some affecting anecdotes of him may be feen in 
Nichols's Select Collection of Poems, recited on the beſt 
Authority. He is a melancholy inſtance of the wretchedneſs, 


which nature hath endowed them. His genius was not con- 
fined to poetry : he had alſo a taſte for painting, muſic, and 


the moſt celebrated of his performances was his poem, called 
„ Deity.;” the third.edition of which was publiſhed in 1752; 
8vo.. It is ſtyled. by Hervey n beautiful and inſtructive 
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That iopgenious writer gives a qugtation from it, 
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'BOYSE. 


te ſrom'a poem, i fince buried in likens a proof, that 


„ good books, no more than good men, do ens ſurvive 


« the bad.” 


If we did not know. Troy obſervation, that ſuch 3 B. vii. ch. 1s 


contradictory qualities exiſt in ſome peculiar temperaments, 
ic would be almoſt impoſſible to conceive, how any thing 
ſublime, beautiful, elegant, and affecting, could ever, even 
in the moſt favourable and lucid intervals, be produced ROE 
ſuch 9 0 we low-lived, phony. 52h manners, 1 


BOXHORN ( Mark 2 üg eh a very 1 perſon, 
but not exact and accurate in his writings, was born at Ber- 
gen- op. Zoom in 1612. He became profeſſor at Leyden, firſt 
of eloquence, afterwards of politics and hiſtory. He died in 
1663, after having publiſhed ſeveral. works. 1. 55 Hiſſoria 
« Sacra et Profana, a Chriſlo nato uſque ad 1650, 4to. 2. 
4 Origines Gallicz.” 3. Accounts of Holland 200 Zea- 
ct nd ” publiſhed in Latin at different times in two quartos, 

4. Notes upag Tacitus, Pliny, J uſtin, Suctonius, and other 


— ancient N Writer. "ag EE 


BRAO TON (Henry Pi a GED ated Engliſh e 
in the 13th century, was, according to Mr. Prince, born in 
Devonſhire: and ftudied at Oxford, where he took the de- 
gree of doctor of laws. Applying himſelf afterwards to the 
ſtudy of the laws of England, he roſe to great eminence at 


the bar; and, in 1244, was, by king Henry III. made one of Wortbics of 
At preſents; he is chiefly: known by his „ 


his judges itinerant. 
learned work De legibus et conſuetudinibus Angliz;” the * 
firſt printed edition of it was in 1569, folio. In 1640, it 


was printed in 4to; and great pains was taken to collate va- 


rious MSS. One of the moſt authentic manuſcripts of this 
work was burnt in the fire which Conte: a part of the 
Cotton library, Oct. 23, WIN 5 e 


BRADLEY (Janes), D. D. Savilian prefer of: 1 fy 
nomy in Oxford, fellow of the Royal Society at London, 
and member of the academies of ſciences and belles letters of 
Paris, Berlin, Peterſburgh, and Bologna, was born at Shireborn 
in Glouceſterſhire, in 1692, and educated at Northleach in 


the ſame county.  Thence he was admitted a commoner of 
Baliol college in Oxford, March 15, 1710 whete he took 


the degree of batchelor, Of. 14, 1714, and of los ; 


arts, Jan, 21, 0 Ne Was edis dence and. nth in 
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BRADLEY. 


1519, and inſtituted the ſame year to the vieatage of Brid- 


ſtow in Herefordſhire. He never had any other preferment 


in the. church, except the ſmall rectory or ſinecure of Lan- 


dewy Welfry, in the county of Pembroke, and dioceſe of St. 


David: and his inſtitution to this bears date the firſt of 
March, 1719. It is preſumed that the Biſhop of Hereford, 


to whom he was chaplain, was his patron to the vicarage; 


and Mr. Molyneux, who was then ſecretary to ihe prince of 


Wales, procured him the ſinecure. 


It appears that thus early in life he had many friends; and 
it is probable that by ſome of them he might have. riſen to 
eminence in the church, had not his natural inclination led 


him to purſue other ſtudies, in which he afterwards ſhone fo 
conſpicuouſly. 


Je received his firſt rudiments of the mathe- 
matics from his uncle Dr. James Pound, who reſided at, his 


living of Wanſtead in Eſſex, where our aſtronomer was ſome 


time curate: this gentleman was his mother's brother, a man 


of ſingular capacity and genius, and eminent as a divine, a 


phyſician, and a mathematician. In the ty 


former capa- 
cities he went to the Eaſt-Indies, in the cc ü 


any's ſervice; 


and was one of thoſe who had the good fortune to eſcape » 
from the maſſacre of the factory, on the iſland of Pulo Con- 


dore, in Cochin China. An account of this ſhocking ſcene 
remains amongſt Dr. Bradley's papers, written by Dr. Pound, 
together with a 6 Journal kept by him on board the Roſe 


floop, until, after many difficulties and diſtreſſes, they ar- 


4 
„ 


Don the death of John Keil, M. D. he was choſen Savilian 
_ * « profeſlorof aſtronomy in Oxford.; his appointment bears date 


much in this cataſtrophe, by 1 

and other valuable curioſities collected by him, which all 
periſhed in the conflagration as he had no time to fave any 
thing but his own life. With this relation, to whom he 
was dear, even more than by the ties of blood, he ſpent all 


ived at Batavia the 28th of April, 1705. The public ſuffered 
by the loſs of Dr. Pound's papers, 


his vacations from other duties: it was whilſt with him at 
Wanſtead, that he firſt began the obſervations. with the 
fector, which led to thoſe important diſcoveries, and enabled 
him to ſettle the laws of the alterations of the fixed ſtars from 
the.progreflive motion of light, and the nutation of the earth's 


. 31 21. On this promotion, fo agreeable. to his 


5 t: ſte, he-rehgned the living of. Bridſtow, aud alſo the ſine- 


1 0 cure of Lande wy Welſry, and henceforward ee 
tie ane 


Kudies to his beloved ſcience; nor was he ſooner 
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BRADLEY. 


known, than diſtinguiſhed by the friendſhip of lord Maccleſ- 
field, fur: Iſaac Newton, his colleague in the Savilian pro- 
feſſorſhip, - Dr. Halley, and other great mathematicians, 


aftronomers, and patrons of ſcience. In 1730, he ſucceeded 


Mr. Whiteſide, as lecture reader of aſtonomy and experi- 
mental philoſophy in Oxford : which was; a .coafiderable 
emolu ment to himfelf, and which he held till within a year 
or two: af his death; when the ill:ſtate of his health made it 
necefſaty to reſign it. At the deceaſe of Dr. Halley, be was 
pointed aſtronomical obſervator, at the royal ohſerv i ory 
at Greenwich: the appointment is dated Feb. 3, 1741-2. 
From letters found amongſt his papers, it appears that Dr. 
Halley was greatly defirous that our aſtronomer ſhouid ſuc- 
ceed him; and in one letter, when he found himfelf declin- 
ing, he deſites bis leave to mate intereſt for him: but he 
owed-this new acquiſition chiefly to the friendſhip of Jord 
Macclesfield, the late preſident of the Royal Society. Upon 
this pramot ion he was honoured with the degree of doctor of 


divinity, by gips from Ox for. 


In 1747, be pg ſiſhed his letter to the earl of Macclesfield, 
concerning an apparent motion obſerved in ſome of the fi ed 
ſtars; on aecount of which he obtained the annual gold 


prize medal from the Royal Society. It was in: conſequence 


of this letter, that in 1748 George the Sec d, by his ſign 
manual, directed to the commiſſioneis and principal officers 
of his navy, ordered the payment of 1000l. to James Brad- 


ly, D. D. his aſtronomer, and keeper of the royal obſer- 


:orys in order to repair the old inſtruments: in the ſaid 
obſervatory, and to provide new ones. This enabled him to 
furniſh it with the nobleſt and moſt accurate apparatus in 


the known World, ſuited to the dignity of the nation and the 


toyal donor; in the executive part of this uſeful work, thoſe 
eminent artiſts Mr. George Grabam and Mr, Bird deſerve 
honourable mention: who contributed much towards the per- 


fection of thoſe inſtruments, which enabled Dr. Bradley to 


leave behind him the greateſt number of the moſt accurate. 


obſervations that: were perhaps ever made by any one n n. 


Nor was this the laſt inſtance whereby his late 


litinguiſhed his royal aſtronomer z for, upon his refuſing i 
xccept the living of Greenwich from a conſcientious ſeruple, 
* that the duty of a paſtor was incompatible with his other 


* ſtudies and necefſary engagements,” his majeſty. granted 


tim an annuity or yearly penſion of 2501. during pleaſure : 43 


in conſideration” (as the ſign manusl, dated Feb,” x5, 


1752, expreſſes it) . of his great (kill and knowledge in the 
2 n 
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TT. 4 ſeveral branches of aſtronomy, and other parts of the ma: Ml f 
| de thematics, which have proved ſo uſeful to the trade and 
| * navigation of this kingdom,” This penſion was continued 
| to the demiſe of the late, and renewed by the preſent king, 


= About 1748, he became entitled to biſhop Crew's bene. 
j | +FAivei of-30l. per ann. to the lecture reader in experimental 
philoſophy in Oxford. He was elected member of the Royal 


daughters. | 
He was a man 2s le in hin manners, Rs exemp hor 
lary in his conduct, as he was diſtinguiſhed by applicatioſ due 
and {kill in the ſciences. He was not fond of being an au 1 

. thor, and hence few of his works were publiſhed; but hi by! 
obſervations ſurvive him; and are complete and well ore in 
ſerved in thirteen folio and two quarto volumes; they con bis 
tꝛain the moſt numerous and exact collection that ever Wa Cz 
"ONS: and will be lodged. 1 in ny for the public uſe, | 


b e. BRADY. (Dr. Nicnoras), an Engliſh EY ks of 801 
* parts- and learning, was the ſon of Nicholas Brady, 2 
officer in the king's army in the civil wars of 1641; bein 
' lineally :deſcended from Hugh Brady, the firſt Proteſta 
Biſhop of Meath. - He was born at Bandon, i in the county 
Hos OR. the 28th, 65 and continued in Ireland, till 
Was. twelve years of age. Then he was ſent over to Englan 
'to Weſtminſter-ſchoo! ; and from thence: elected ſtudent 
8 eee in pena : Ren: nd there —_ 


7 2 


0 Society in 17523; of the academy of  feiences at Paris, in fut 
| 17483 of that at Peterſburg, in 1754 3 of che academy of cr; 
* | ſciences at Bologna, in 1757 1 and alſo of the royal Pruflian Bi 
ö academy of ſciences and belles lertres, but the time when ha 
5 does not appear amongſt his papers. qui 
| By too cloſe application to his 7 / EI and. ſtudies a_ 
j is probable, our royal aſtronomer; was afflicted for near two Jar 
| years before his death, with a grievous oppreſſion on bis of | 
ſpirits, which quite put an end to his labours: his chief diſ tba 
| treſs aroſe from an apprehenſion; that he ſhould; ſurvive his but 
| rational faculties; but this ſo much dreaded evil. never came pet 
| upon him, In Juge, 1702, he was takegWich uppreſſio had 
ö bock urine, occaſioned (as it afterwards appgared). by an in- 2 
. flammation in his kidneys, which brought him to his end don 
the I zth of July following. He died at Chalford in Glou a. 
| ceſterſhire, in the-7oth year of his age, and; lies interred a w. 
| Minchinhampton in the ſame county, near to the remains o mir 
1 His wife and mother. In 1744, he had married a daughte W. 
; of Samuel mens of 1 50 ants Eſq. by whom be, left on ths 
; E 
| 
g 


: ND 


four years, he went to Dublin, where his father reſided; at 


arts. When he was of due ſtanding, his diploma for the 


5 degree of doctor of divinity was, on account of his uncom- 
ne mon merit, preſented to him by that univerſity, while he was 
"tal in England; and brought over by Dr. Pratt, then ſenior 
yall tarelling fellow, afterwards provoſt of that college. His 
„in fff eccleſiaſtical preferment was to a prebend, in the cathe- 
y of dral of St. Barry's, at Cork; to which he was collated by 
lian Bihop Wettenhal, whoſe domeſtic chaplain he was. He 
hen was a zealous promoter of the Revolution, and in conſe- 


quence of his zeal ſuffered for it. In 1690, when the 
troubles broke out in Ireland, by his intereſt with king 


of the town of Bandon, after three ſeveral orders given by 
that prince to deſtroy it, The ſame year, having been de- 
puted by the people of Bandon, he went over to England, to 
petition the Parliament for a redreſs of ſome grievances they 
had ſuffered, while king James was in Ireland; and after- 
wards quittinigyt is preferments in Ireland, he ſettled in Lon- 
don, where, berhg celebrated for his abilities in the pulpit, he 
was elected minifter of St. Catherine Cree Church, and lec- 


miniſter of Richmond in Surrey, and Stratford upon Avon in 
Warwickſhire, and at length rector of Clapham in Surrey; 
which laſt, together with Richmond, he held till his death. 


horſe- guards, as he was to their majeſties king William and 


em 
1 a He tranſlated the Æneid of Virgil,” which was publiſhed 
it bill by ſubſcription. He publiſhed three volumes of Sermons” 


Czcilia's day, in vindication of church mufic, firſt printed in 


Mr. Tate. All this verſion was licenſed at Kenſington, 
where king William uſually refided, in 1695; and is now 
ſung in moſt churches of England and Ireland, inftead of 
the old one by Sternhold and Hopkins made-in\theireign of 
Edward VI. which indeed may well be looked upon avebfolete. 
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wbich univerſity he immediately commenced bachelor of 


James's general, M Carty, he thrice prevented the burning 


turer of St. Michael's, Woodſtreet. He afterwards became 


He was alſo chaplain to the duke of Ormond's troop of 


in 8vo; and after his death, three more were publiſhed by 
his ſon. Among his ſermons, there is one preached on St. 


1697, 4to. But what he is likely to be the longeſt remem- 
bered for, as indeed he is now beſt known by, is A ne 
5% Verſion of the Pſalms of David,” in eenjunCtion with 


BRAHE (Tycho), a celebrated aſtronamer, deſcended 
of an illuſtrious family, originally of: Sweden, but ſettled in 


19 
+, 


You. * 


berg, which the plague for | v/E30"t567 to po to 
Koſtock. In December that year, a . Fence arifing be- 


BRAHE. 


Denmark, was born in Knudſtorp, 1546. He was, by the 
direction of George Brahe his father's brother, taught Latin 


when ſeven years old. He fiudied five years under private 


tutors, and acquired a taſte for poetry. His uncle ſent him, 
in 15 89, to ſtudy rhetoric and philoſophy at Copenhagen: 
his father had died a little before, The great eclipſe of the 
ſun, on the 21ſt of Auguſt, 1560, happening at the preciſe 
time the aſtronomers had foretold, he began to look upon 
aſtronomy as ſomething divine; and, purchaſing the tables of 
Stadius, gained ſome notion of the theory of the planets. In 
1552, he was (ent to Leipſic to ſtudy law, but aſtronomy 


wholly engroſſed his thoughts: in purchaſing books of that 


ſcience he employed his pocket money. Having procored a 


ſmall celeſtial globe, he was wont to wait till his tutor was 
gone to bed, in order to examine the conſtellations and learn 
their names: when the ſky was clear, he ſpent whole nights 


in viewing the ſtars. In 1565, the death of his uncle occa- 
fioned his return home; but his relations thinking the ſtudy 
of aftronomy beneath his rank, he went in 666 to Wittem- 
him to lea 


tween Brahe and a Daniſh nobleman, they folght, and the 


former had part of his noſe cut off; which defect he ſo art- 


fully ſupplied with one made of gold and ſilver, that it was 


not perceivable. It was about this time that he began to apply 
himſelf to chemiſtry, propoſing nothing leſs: than to obtain 


the philoſopher's ſtone, In 1569, he removed to Augſburg, 


where he was viſited by Peter Ramus. In 1571, he returned 
to Denmark, and was favaured by his mother's brother, 
Steno Belle, a lover of learning, with a convenient place at 


bis caſtle of Herritzvad near Knudſtorp, for making his ob- 


ſervations, and building a laboratory. His marrying a country 
girl beneath his rank, occaſioned ſuch a violent quarrel be- 
tween him and his relations, that the king was obliged to in- 


terpoſe, to reconcile them. In 1574, by his majeſty's com- 
mand, he read lectures upon the theory of comets at Copen- 
hagen; and the year following viſited Heſſe Caffe}, Frank- 


ſort, and Baſil, and ſome other parts of Switzerland, From 
thence he went to Italy, ſtaid-ſome time in Venice, and re- 


turned by, way of Germany to Copenhagen before winter, 

to ſettſe his: affairs, purpoſing to remove with. bis family to 
_ © . Baſitchefollowing ſpring: bur he dropt this deſign, upon the 
being of Denmark's beſtowing on him for life the ifland of 


Koen in the Sqund, and:a- promiſe that an obſervatory and 
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money ſor carrying on his deſigns. 
the obſervatory was laid Auguſt 8, 1575. Though 


B R A H E. 


The firſt ſtone of 


that, with the ſeveral buildings belonging to it and the ne- 
ceſſary machines, coſt the king an immenſe ſum, Brahe laid 
out of his own money above' an hundred thoufand crowns 
during the twenty years he continued there, ſparing no ex- 


pence to cultivate the ſcience of aſtronomy. 


He 1 


maintained in his houſe ten or twelve young men, who affiſte 


him in his obſervations, and whom he inſtructed in aſtro- 
nomy and the mathematics. 


The king likewiſe aſſigned 
him a penſion of two thouſand crowns out of the treaſury, a 


ſee in Norway, and the canonry of Roſhild, worth a thou- 
ſand crowns a year. James VI. of Scotland coming into 
Denmark to marry Anne, daughter of Frederick II. viſited 
Brahe at Uraniburgh, the name given to the obſervatory, 
made him ſeveral noble preſents, and wrote a copy of Latin 


verſes in his honour. 


ficians alſo 


1 apply to N 
duted gratis 


The particular diſtinction paid to 
Btabe excited the jealouſy of ſome of the nobles. The phy- 

g uneaſy, becauſe their patients deſerted them 
b for the ſovereign medicines which he diftri- 
Valkendorf, treaſurer of the houſehold, was 
ineenſed 4painſt him en account of a diſpute occaſioned by a 
dog of Bine 's having bit him. All theſe things conſpired to 


his ruin. It was repreſented to the king, that, the treaſury 
being exhauſted, many penſions, particularly Brahe's, ought 


ought to be 


to be retrenched; that the ſee. which he had long enjoyed 
given to ſome perſon more capable to ſerve the 


ſtate; and that, though Brahe was obliged to make the ne- 


ceſſary reparations to the chape] belonging to his canonry at 
Roſhild, he had ſuffered it to fall to ruin. 


Theſe infinva- 


tions had their effect: and in 1569 he was depiived of his 


| penſion, his ſee, and his canonry. Being thus rendered in- 


capable of ſupporting the expences of his laboratory, he 


went to Copenhagen, and continued his aſtronomical obſer- 


vations and chemical experiments in that city, till Valken- 
dorf brought him an order from the king to defiſt. This 
put him upon thoughts of getting himſelf introduced to the 
emperor, who was ; fond of mechaniſm and chemical experi- 
He waited upon him at Prague, was moſt graciouſly * 


ments, 
received, had a magnificent houſe, given him till one more 
proper for aſtronomical obſervations could be procured, and 4 


penſion of three thouſand crowns aſſizned him, with a pr 


5 miſe of a fee for himſelf and his deſcendants. © "This good EL 
fortune he enjoyed but a ſhort time; for going to dine with a 
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table according to his uſual cuſtom. During the entertain= 
ment he drank. more than common, and found himſelf un- 
ealy, yet imprudently continued ſome time longer at table; 
and upon his return home was ſeized with a total ſup⸗ 
preſſion of urine, of which he died the 24th of Ottober 1601. 
His great ſkill in aſtrology is univerſally aknowledged. He 
was very credulous with reſpect to judicial. aſtrology and 
preſages. If he met an old woman when he went out of 
doors, or an hare upon the road on a journey, he uſed to turn 
back immediately, being perſuaded that it was a bad omen, 
When he lived at Uraniburg he had at bis houſe a madman, 
whom he placed at his feet at table and fed himſelf. As he 
imagined that every thing ſpoken by mad perſons preſaged 
ſomething, he carefully obſerved all that this man ſaid, and 
becauſe it ſometimes proved true, he imagined it might al- 


ways be depended upon. A mere trifle put him in a paſſion ;- 


and againſt perſons of the firſt rank, with whom it was his 
duty to keep in good terms, he openly diſcovered: his reſent- 
ment. He was very apt to railly others, but F 
at the fame liberty was taken with himſelf, 


2 5 5 from an ancient family, and born at Ponteftact in Yorkſhire, 


his works, about 1593. He received his. ſchool.education at the place 


folio 1672 of his birth z and was removed from thence to Sidney col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1608. After taking the degrees of bat - 
chelor and maſter of arts, he quitted the univerlity ; and, en- 
tering into orders, had a lizing. given him in the city of 

Vork. About the ſame time he married à clergyman's wi- 


dow, with whom he received good fortune; and, what was 


equally if not more a -ceptable, a valuable library, left by 


her former huſband. In 1623, he had two public diſputa- 
tions at North: Alierton with a ſecular prieſt and a Jeſuit, 
[The match between Prince Charles and the Infanta of Spain 
was then depending; and the Papiſts expected great advan- 
tages and cpuntenance to their religion from it. Theſe two, 
therefore, by way of preparing the way for them, ſent a pub- 
lic challenge to all the Proteſtant clergy in the county of 
Tork; and when none durſt accept it, our author, though 
then but a ſtripling in the ſchool of controverſy, undertook 

Far the combat. His ſucceſs in this diſpute gained him ſomuch re- 
- + putation, and ſo recommended him in particular to Matthews, 
* archbiſhop of. York, that he made him his chaplain, and 
took him into, his confidence, He was afterwards made a 
155 prebendaty of Vork, and then of Rippon; at Ah: 99 4 
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canons eſtabliſhed i in Ireland; 


B R A M H A I. L. 


happened. in 1628, and managed moſt of the affairs of that 


church in the quality of ſub-dean. He had great weight in 


the town of Rippon, and was alſo appointed one of his ma- 


jeſty's high commiſſioners, in the adminiſtration of which 
office he was by ſome accounted ſevere. 


In 1630, he took a doctor of Givinity's 8 at Cont Life, &ce 


bridge; and ſoon after was invited to Ireland by the lord 
viſcount Wentworth, deputy of that kingdom, and Sir 
Chriſtopher Wandesford, maſter of the rolls. He went over 
in 1633, having firſt reſigned all his church-preferments in 
England; and a little while after, obtained the archdeaconry 
of Meath, the beſt in that kingdom. The firſt public ſervice 


he was employed i in was a royal viſitation ; when, finding the 


revenues of the church miſerably waſted, the giſhapricks in 
particular wretchedly dilapidated by fee: farms, and long 
leaſes, and ſmall rents,. the diſcipline ſcandalouſſy deſpiſed, 
and the miniſters but meanly provided, he applied, in proceſs 
of time, proper.remedies.to theſe ſeveral evils. 
was promoted gebe biſhopric of Londonderry; and improv- 
ed that [IS Fr 
alſo by recobe 
the greate ies he did the church of ireland was, by get- 
ting, with 1. > lord deputy? d aſſiſtance, ſeveral acts paſſetl in 
the parli tut which met in that kingdom un the 44h of 
July, 18 34, for the aboliſhing fee-farms, recovering impio- 
priations, &c. by which, and other means, he regained to the 
church, in the ſpace of four years, 30 or 40,0004; a year. 
In the convocation that met at-the ſame time, he prevailed 


upon the church of Ireland to | be united in the ſane faith 


with the church of England, by embracing the thirty- nine 
articles of religion, agreed upon in the con; ocation holden at 
London in 1562. He would fain alſo have got the Englith 
but could obtain no more, 
than that ſuch of our canons as were proper for the Lriſh 
ſhould be removed thither, and others new framed and added 


to them, In the mean time he met, from ſeveral quarters, . 
with'a great deal of detradtion and envy, ard, according to 
the faſhion of thoſe times, was charged with Arminianilm . 


and Popery; but he was not of a ſpirit to be daunted with 
noiſe and ill words. 
In 1637, he tock a journey into England, and was: there 


ſurpriſed with the news of an information exhibited "againſt 


him in the ſtar-chamber, © for being preſent at Rivpon when 


one Mr, Palmes had made ſome re; ing d: (courſe. upon 85 
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much, not only by advancing the rents, hut 
lands detained from his predecellars. But 
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priſoner by the parliament. In this diſtreſs A 


e 


* 


3 him.“ e wor Is deſerved no very great puniſhment, if 


they had been true, being no more than, hat * he feared a 
« Scotiiſh miſt was come over their town; becauſe the king 


* had altered his lodgings from Rippon, where he had de- 


60 ſigned them, to Sir Richard Graham's houſe, not far from 
« that place.” But the biſhop eaſily cleared himfelf and the 
whole company. After having received much honour from 


Charles I. and many civilities from archbiſhop Laud and 


other great perſons, he returned to Ireland; and, with 60co l. 
for which he ſold his eſtate in England, purchaſed another at 
Omagh, in the county of Tyrone, and began a plantation, 
which the diſtractions of that kingdom hindered him from 
perfecting. In March 1640-41, articles of high treaſon 
were exhibited againſt him in Ireland, wherein he was charged 
with having conſpired with others, to fubvert the fundamen- 
tal Jaws of that kingdom, to introduce an arbitrary and ty- 
rannical government, &c. The biſhop was at Londonderry 


when he received intelligence of this accuſation. All his friends 
wrote to him to decline the trial; but, thinkgg it diſhogour- 


made a.cloſe 
; wrote to the 
primate Uſher, then in England, for. his advice and comfort ; 
who mediated fo effectually in his behalf with. the: king, that 
his majeſty ſent a letter to Ireland, to ſtop: proceedings againſt 
him. This letter was very ſlowly obeyed; however, the 
biſhop was at length reſtored to liberty, but without any 
public acquittal, the charge lying ftill dormant againſt him, 


able to fly, he went ditectly to Dublin, and 


to be awakened when his'enemies pleaſed. Shortly after his 


retugn to Londonderry, Sir. Phelim O'Neil contrived his ruin 
in the following manner. He directed a letter to him, 
wherein he deſired, „that, according to their articles, ſuch a 


gate of the city ſhould be delivered to him;” expecting 
that the Scotch in the place would, upon the diſcovery, be- 

come his executianers : but the perſon, who was to manage 
__ the matter ran away with the letter. Though this deſign 
took no place, the biſhop did not find any ſafety there: the 
- +, City daily filling with diſcontented perſons out of Scotland, 
| he began to be afraid leſt they ſhould deliver him up. One 
night they turned a cannon againft his houſe to affront him ; 


£2 whereupon, being perſuaded by his friends to look on that 


as 4 Wwafning, he took their advice, and privately embarked 
for England, Here he continued active in the king's ſet- 


vice till his affairs were grown deſperate; and then, em- 
Fe Ee With ſabetal perfons of diſtinction, he Janded at 


77 hg up on the aha 0 No e ae wha, at the 
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tresty of Unbridpe, the parliaments of England and Scot- 


adminiſtering the ſacrament. in that year he returned to 


would have given a good ſum of money for that Iriſn 
Canterbury 
_ accounted | 
- hunted” by 


things i in defence of the church of England. He likewiſe 
purpoſed to draw a parallel between the liturgy of the church 


journey: for he no ſooner came into the houſe where he in- 


abroad; and with this view he deſigned to travel about. But 


and that her huſband, among others, had power to that pur- ; 
| poſe, which he would certainly mike uſe of, if heffound him. 
The biſhop ſaw evidently he was a condetb man, being 
already hanged in effigy ; and, therefore, making uſe of this 
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land made this one of their preliminary demands, that biſhop 
Bramhall, together with archbiſhop Laud, &e. ſhould be ex- 
cepted out of the general pardon. 

From Hamburgh be went to Bruſſels, where be continued 
for the moſt part til} 1648, with Sir Henry de Vic, the king's 
preſident ; conſtantly preaching every Sunday, and frequently 


Ireland; from whence, after having undergone ſeveral diffi- | 
culties, he narrowly eſcaped in a little bark: all the while Life, 4. 
he was there, his life was in continual danger. At Limerick 

he was threatened with death, if he did not ſuddenly depart 

the town. At Portumnagh, indeed, he afterwards enjoyed 

more freedom, and an allowance of the church ſervice, under 

the protection of the marquis of Clanrickard : but, at the te- 

volt of Cork, he had a very narrow deliverance; which de- 
liverance however troubled Cromwel] ſo, that he declared he 


8 he called him. His eſcape from Ireland is 
Gerful: for the veſſel he was in was cloſely 
vo of the parliament frigates; and when they 
were come ſo near, that all hopes being ſaved were taken 
away, on a ſudden the wind ſunk into a perfect calm, yet 
ſomehow ſuffered the veſſel to get off, -while the frigates 
were unable to proceed at all. During this ſecond time of 
being abroad, he had many diſputes about religion with the 
learned of all nations, ſometimes occaſionally, at other times 
by appointment and: formal challenge; and wrote. ſeveral 
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of England, and the public forms of the Proteſtant churches 
be met with a very unexpected i interruption in his firſt day's 


tended to refreſh himſelf, but he was known and called by 
his name by the hoſteſs. While the biſhop was wondering 
i being diſcovered, ſhe revealed the ſecret by DOE 
his picture, and aflured him there were ſeveral of them *; by 
upon the road, that, being known by them, he might be ſeized; : 
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Upon the Reſtoration of the church and monarchy, he 


higher promotion. Moſt people imagined it would be the 
archbiſhoprick of Vork; but at laſt he was appointed arch- 


both againſt his perſon and the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
church; but, by argument, perſuaſion, and long ſuffering, 


he e upon them even beyond his own eK pectation. He 
uſed to ſay, Men muft have ſome time to return to their 
« wits, who had been ſo long out of them:“ therefore, by 
prudence and moderation, he greatly foftened the ſpirit of 


oppoſition, and effectually obtained the point he aimed at. 
As he was by his ſtation preſident of the convocation, which 


met upon the 8th of May 1661, {6 was he alſo for his merit 


. * choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, in the parliament.which 
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met at the ſame time: and ſo great a value..h 
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for him, that they appointed committees to 
was upon record in their books concerning hit 


ment many advantages were procured, and more deſigned, for 


the church, in which be was very induſtrious. - About. this 
time he had a violent ſickneſs, being a ſecond fit of the palſy, 
which was very near putting an end to his life; but he re- 
covered. A little before his death, he viſited his dioceſe; and 


having provided for the repair of his cathedral, and other af- 
fairs ſuitable to his paſtoral office, he returned. to Dublin 
about the middle of May 1663. The latter end of June, he 


into four Parts! the, fiſt. of. which contains Diſcourſes againſt 
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returned to England, and was from the firſt deſigned for 


biſhop of Armagh, to which he was tranſlated upon the 18th 
of January, 1660-61. The ſame year he viſited his dioceſe, 
where he found great diſorder; ſome having committed hor- 
rible outrages, and many imbibed very. ſtrong. prejudices, 


both houſes 
camine what ; 
And the carl 
of Strafford, and ordered the ſcandalous;charges againft them 
to be torn out, which was accgrdingly done. In this parlia- 


was ſeized with a third fit of the palſy ; of which he. ſoon. 
died, being then ſeventy years old. At this time he had. a 
. ial for ſome part of his temporal eſtate at Omagh, with Sir 
Audley Mervyn, depending in the court of chims; and 
there, at the time of hearing, the third. fit of the palſy ſo ſmote 
him, that he ſunk in the . was carried out ſenſeleſs, 
and ſo continued till death put an end to him. The cauſe 
however was determined in his favour. | 
die was. the author of ſeveral works, which wete oublithed, 
28 rey ven wrirten, at different times; but they were re- 
5 zþlin, 1677, i in one volume folio, to which were 
I added ſome pieces never before printed. This volume is divided 


a to M. de Milletiere his 
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« impertinentdedication of his imaginary triumph: intituled. 


The Victory of Truth; or his Epiſtle to the King of 
* Great Britain, wherein he inviteth his majeſty to forſake 


4 the church of England, and to embrace the Roman Catho— 


4e lic religion: with the ſaid Milletiere's epiſtle prefixed.“ 
This was firſt publiſhed at the Hague in 1654, 12mo, but not 


by the author. The occaſion of it was, that the Romaniſts en- 
deavoured to perſuade king Charles II. during his exile, to 


hope his Reſtoration by embracing their religion: and for 
that purpoſe employed Milletiere, counſellor in ordinary to 
the king of France, to write him this epiſtle. 2. A juſt 
« Vindication of the church of England from the unjuſt 


& aſperſion of criminal ſchiſm : wherein the nature of cri- 


& minal ſchiſm, the divers ſorts of ſchiſmatics, the liberties 
% and privileges of national churches, the rights of ſovereign 


„ magiſtrates, the tyranny, extortion, and ſchiſm of the Ro- 
6% man court, with the grievances, complaints, and oppoſi- 
« tion of all princes and ſtates of the Roman communion of 
90 
. world 
; 16641; 80. T he ſeems to be miſtaken, for the very edi- 


% 


tion from When we have tranſcribed the title, is'in/z2mo, 


old, and {this very day, are manifeſted to the view of the 
i printed, ſays à certain author, at Lyndon in 


and dated Londen 1654. This is reckoned biſhop Bram- 


halls principal work. The other pieces in this firſt part are 
of a polemic kind againſt the Papiſts; among which is a con- 


futation of the ſtory of the conſecration of the firſt Proteſtant 


biſhops at the Nag's head in Cheapſide, London. The ſe- 


cond part is againſt the Engliſh ſectaries, and comprehends, 


1. Fair warning to take heed of the Scottiſh diſcipline, as 


«being of all others moſt injurious to the civil magiſtrate, moſt 
& oppreſlive to the ſubject, moſt pernicious to both;“ written 
in the beginning of the civil wars. 2. The Serpent's falve : 
& or, a remedy for the biting of an aſp;” written in vindiga- 


tion of Charles I. wherein the author endeavours to prove, 
that power is not originally inherent in, and derived from, 


the people; fiirſt printed in 1643. 3. Vindication of him- 


« ſelf and the epiſcopal clergy from the Preſbyterian charge of 
4 Popery, as it is managed by Mr, Baxter, in his Treatiſe o 
ce the Grotian religion.“ The third part is employed againſt. 
Mr: Hobbes, and contains, 1. A Defence of tzue liberty 
«+ from antecedent and extrinſica} neceſſity. Printed in 1656, 
2, Caſtigations of Mr. Hobbes's animadvetfiops” upon the 
« ſame, in 1658,” 3. The Catching of Leviathan, or the 

<« great whalez” demonſtrating out of Mr. Hobbes's own 
works, that no man, who is thoroughly an Hoßbiſt, can be 7 
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B R A M H A IL L. 


good Chriſtian, or a eqod commonwealth's man, or reconcile 
| himſelf to himſelf: {becauſe his principles are not only de- 
ſtructive to all religion, but to all ſocieties, extinguiſhing the 
relation between prince and ſubject, parent and child, maſter 
and ſervant, huſband and wife; and abound with palpable 
contradictions. The fourth part containg ſmall pieces and 
, Occaſional ſermons. He had likewiſe prepared an hundred 
" ſermons for the preſs, dut they ed wy the rats 1 
his death. e 92 
As for his perſon d ans: we are told nit liek was ef 
2 a middle ſtature and active, and of a complexion highly ſan- 
guine, "nd, tinctured wien Gola 7 neon, 2 2 lover of 


alſo well "ri Wes with cecleli lien and * . 
and in ve pulpit an excellent perſuaſixe or de? a 
firm fricad. to the church, bold in ine deferge of it, and pa- 
tient in ſoffering for it. My name, bays he, in the 
motto to his vindication of it, „ is Chriſtian, my ſurname is 
« Catholic: by che one I am known. from infidels,' by the. 
e other from heretics aud ſchiſmatics. Vet he was far 
from any thing like bigotry: on the contrary, he ma e nag 
allowance, and entertained great charity, for men of different 
perſuaſions, looking upon thoſe; Rurches as in a tottering 
condition, who ſtood upon nice dpinions. Accordingly, he 
made a diſtinction between articles neceſſary for peace and 
order, and articles neceſſary to ſalvation: and he often de- 
clared, that the church was not to be 8 but 7 9 


1 nes 
BRANDT n a 8 divine a 1 


> el Amfterdamy, died at Rotterdam in 1695, He was the au- 


"he of the Hiſtory of the Re fo: mation of the Low Coun- 
de tries,” in four volumes, 4to. It is written in Flemiſh; 
1 and the gland penſionary Fagel ſaid once to biſhop Burnet, * 


FE that it was worth learning Flemiſh, merely to read Brandi's 
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hiſtory. Ag abridgement of it was afterwards publiſhed in 
French, in three volumes, amo. n wrote als the 
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BRAY (Sir Rix Ax p), who was inſtrumental in the Pedigree of 
advancement of Henry VII. to the throne, was the ſecond me eee 
ſon of Sir Richard Bray, one of the privy council to Henry 
VI. who lies buried in the north aile of Worceſter cathedral. Willis's a- 
His family came into England with the Conqueror, and tred abb. 
flouriſned in the counties of Northampton and Warwick; 
but Edmond, the father of Sir Richard, is ſtyled of Eton, in 
the county of Bedford, which continued the ſeat of the fa- 
mily for ſome deſcents, Whether Sir Reginald had taken 
part with Henry VI. or what public tranſactions he was con- 
cerned in, in the time of Edward IV. does not appear; but | 
it ſeems that he was concerned in ſome, as he had a general H fl. as, 
pardon; granted to him in the firſt year of king Richard III. | 
He was receiver-general to Sir Henry Stafford, who married pugs, Bar. 
Margaret counteſs of Richmond, mother to the earl of Rich- 
mond, afterwards king Henry VII. and continued in her ſer- 
vice after the death of Sir Henry, and her re- marriage with 


lord Thomas Stanley. „ | More eg Tas 
When the dyke of Buckingham had concerted with Mor- Holliog- 
ton biſhop of M, then his prifoner at Brecknock in Wales, theo, Hail, 
the- marriage ob he earl of Richmond with the princeſs Eli- Ke. 
zabeth, eldeft daughter of Edward IV. and his advancement 
to the throne 3 the biſhop recommended Sir Reginald for the 
tranſaction of the affair with the counteſs, telling the 
duke he had an old friend with her, a man ſober, ſecret, and 
well-witted, called Reginald Bray, whoſe prudent policy be 
had known to have compalled matters of great importance; 
and accordingly wrote to him in Lancaſhire, where he was 
with the counteſs, to come to Brecknock with all ſpeed. He 
readily obeyed the ſummons, and, receiving his charge, re- 
turned to the counteſs, who, having obtained the queen 
dowager's conſent to the marriage, made this Reginald her 
chief manager of the conſpiracy, and employed him to en- 
gage as many perſons of note as he could. In a few days he 
brought in Sir Giles Daubeney, aft cwards lord Daubeney, 
Sir John Cheney, Richard Guilford, Eſq; afterwards Sir 
Richard (who were all much employed by Henry, after hes 


. 


came to the crown), Thomas Rame, Eſq; wha was taken 4 9 
and executed by king Richard, and many others. 2 


vour as long as be lived, and had great honours and wealth 
beſtowed upon him. He was made a knight banneret, we- 
ther at the battle of Boſworth or Blackheath, when the 
Corniſh rebels were defeated, is uncertain. He was“ alſo 
made a knight of the Bath at the king's coronation ; and in 
LOI on. Ser af 1 7. 
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After Henry came to the crown, he was greatly in hi- 24. 
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BRAY. 


the firſt year of his reign was joint chief jolie ü lord 
Fitz walter, of all the foreſts ſouth of Trent, and alſo a privy 
counſellor. After this he was made high treaſurer, and 
knight of the Garter, He was at the battle of Blackheath, 

when. lord Audley, having joined the Corniſh rebels, was 
taken priſoner, and being beheaded, and his eſtate forfeited, 

his manor of Shere Vachery and Cranley i in Surrey, With a 
conſiderable eftate, was given to Sir Reginald. He alſo had 
the Ifle of V. ight | in farm from the Ty: at 300 marks per 
annum. 

His {kill in architeQure appears from Henry the Seventh's 

choad Weſtminſter abbey, and the chapel of St. George 
at Windſor ; as he had a principal concern and direction in 


the building of the former, and the finiſhing and bringing to 


perfection the latter, to which he was alſo a liberal bene- 
factor. In the middle of the ſouth aile of the chapel at 
Windſor is a ſpacious chapel built by him (till called by 
bis name) in which he is buried, and probably under the ſtone 
where lies Dr. Waterland ; for on open the vault for 
that gentleman, who died in 1740, a leaden hn of ancient 
ſorm and make was found, which by other; appearances 
alſo was judged to be the coffin of Sir Reginald, and was, by 
otdet of the dean, immediately arched over with great de- 
_ Eency.,/. By his will he directed his body to be buried in this 


_ chapel (ex preſſing that i was new made by him for that in- 


tent, and the honour of God, &c.), and that his executors 
ſhould:cauſe a tomb to be there made upon his grave, but this 
was never done. His arms are on the ſtone ſcreen, and his 
creſt and devices on divers parts ooh the roof, 

le died Aug. 5. 1501, pi f a very large ella; ac- 
quired by the favour of the ing: and. his gteat employments: 
but notwithſtanding this, and his being an aQive miniſter for 


: ſeventeen years, in the reign of a monarch who extofted ſo 


much money from his ſubjeAs, hiſtorians agtee in giving 


bim an excellent character. Polydore Vergil, Hall, &c. ſay 


that he was a very father of his country, a ſage and. grave 
* a fervent lover of juſtice, and one who- would often 
admoniſh Wes en ne did any: thing: e to juſtice 
of equity, 7 

£0 aried | two EO, but ward no iſſue by any: of them, 
* Sir” William Sandes, who married Margery, daughter and 
heir ois c}deft brother, got a conſiderable part of bis for- 
tune; Sir Edmond Bray (afterwards ſummoned to parliament 
"by Henry VIII. as lord Bray), eldeſt ſon of his other brother, 
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in Africa: and their preſervation was inſured by fo 


of aſſembly. 


ragement : inſomuch that libraries were. 


BRAY. 


delten ant now 1 8 part thereof. -+ 


I. + 


BRAY ( Tuomas), an Engliſh vine: hes at N in The life and 
Shropſhire, 1656, was placed at 'Hart-hall, Oxford; but the deſigns of 


lord Audley' s, 1000 which was a eonfitcratite-« one [kd gave to 
Sir. Edward Bray (younger brother: of pas ue * 2. 251 | 


ſcantineſs oſ his fortune forced him to leave the univerſity, be 115 


ſoon after he had commenced bachelor of arts. 
tered into orders, he obtained a curacy near Bridgenorth in 
Shropſhire z/ from whence he ſoon removed to Warwickſhire, 
to officiate as chaplain to Sir Thomas Price, by whom the 
donative of Lac Marſin was conferred upon him. Being in- 
troduced to the acquaintance of Simon Jord Digby, his 28 
ſhip recommended him to his brother (afterwards hood Digby), 
who gave him the vicarage of Over-Whitacre in the ſame 
county, and generouſly endowed it with the great tithes. In 
1690, the rectory of Sheldon being vacant by the incum-. 
bent's refuſing to take the oaths at the Revolution, his lord- 
ſhip-alſo prefeiſted Mr. Bray to it. This living he beld till 
about three months before his death, when he reſigned» zit on 
account of his advanced age. December 12, 1693, he tool 
the degree of maſter of arts at Hart hall, Oxford. I hefre- 
putation he acquired by the publication of his catechetical 
lectures, which he compoſed at Sheldon, determined Dr. 
Compton, 3 of London, to make choice of him to be 
his commiſſary in Maryland, for the eſtabliſhment and better 
regulation of church-affairs-in that province. Mr. Bray 
taking into conſideration the tate of the country, and the 
moſt effectual methods to pt gomore this deſign, it readily oc- 
curred to him; that only rer clergy would leave their 
friends and native lands, to 25 to ſettle there; and as it was 
not to be ſuppoſed that theſe men would ſupply themſelves 


with a number of books proper to qualify them for the ends 


of their miſſion, he endeavoured to provide for this defect. 
He repreſented the ſtate of the caſe to the biſhops, deſiring 
their aſſiſtance and encouragement in procuting parochial * 


libraries for the uſe of the miſſionaries: and his repreſenta- 1 


tion met with encouragement and ſuccefs. Many libraries 


vinces on the continent, iſlands in America, and the facte 


He formed a deſign alſo of founili 
libraries in England; and this ſchems 1 
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were founded, not only in Maryland, but alſo in other pro- 2 8 
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n ſea : port towns, where the 'miſfionaries might be detained 
by contrary. winds, obtaining feverat benefaQtions for that 
' Purpoſe, and taking with him a quantity of books to depo- 
_ fit in each port that ſhould happen in his way; and being 
detained in three ſeveral places in a ſubſequent voyage to 
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BRAY, 
ſervation, in an act of parliament paſſed in the ſeventh wr of 
queen Anne, iptituled An act for the better preſervation of 


« parochial libraries in that part of Great Britain called | 
« England.” He farther formed a deſign of railing libraries 


Maryland, he put this defign in execution in every one of 
them, viz. Graveſend, Deal, and Plymouth. He likewiſe made 
a beginning towards parochial catechetical e in the 


Iſle of Man. 


In 1696, Mr. Bray ere i800 the 9 of 1 


| and doctor of divinity at Magdalen college, Oxford; and in 


December that year, publiſhed * Bibliotheca Parochialis,” 


or, a ſcheme of ſuch theological and other heads as ſeem re- 


quiſite to be peruſed, or occaſionally conſulted by the reve- 


rend clergy, together with a catalogue of books, which may 


de profitably read on each of thoſe points. At the ſame time 
he ſent abroad another tract, intituled, “ Apoſtelic charity, 
its nature and excellency 3” being a diſcourſe preached at St. 


| Paul's at the ordination. of ſome Proteſtant miſſionaries to be 


ſent into the plantations: to which he prefixed a generat 


view of the Engliſh colonies in Amerita, in order to ſhew 
what proviſion was wanting for the propagation” of Chriſt- 


ranity in thoſe parts. In 1697, he petitioned the houſe of 


commons, that a ſhare of the alienated lands (formerly given 
to ſuperſtitious uſes) which 


were propoſed to be velied in 
b@ppropriated for the propags- 


Greenwich hoſpital, might 


tion of religion in the plantations, This petition was welk 
received; and a fourth part of all that ſhould be diſcovered 


after one moiety to the diſcoverer) was allowed by the com- 


mittee: but the bill was never reported. Not 
by this diſappointment, he went over to Holland, to make 
29 application to his majeſty for a gtant of ſome arrears of 
+=; axes due to the crewn ; but the recovery of theſe arrears was 
very difficult, and they proved of little value. Me net 
die op the plan of a fociety pro fide propaganda, to be eſta- 


250 by garter; and, in conſequence thereof, letters pa- 
2 Qing a corporation by the name of, The ſuciety 
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Were cited, many apprehending the oppoſition 
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aich ſuch amendments as would render it unexceptionable at 
the court of England, he reſolved to go over to that coun- 


try, as well to haſten the paſſing this act in their aſſemblies, 
as to promote other matters for the ſervice of religion. Some 
of his friends, ſeeing that he received no advantage from his 


commiſlary's place, nor had any allowance made, or prefer- 


ment given him at home, to ſupport the expences he was at, 
' adviſed. him to lay aſide his deſign of going abroad, and take 


two good preferments that were offered him at home, that of 
ſub-almoner, and the donative of Aldgate z but he declined 
every offer inconſiſtent with the intereſt of the affair he was 
engaged in, and though forced to diſpoſe of his own effects, 
and raiſe money on credit for his ſupport in the undertaking, 


he ſet fail from the Downs, Dec. 20, 1699; and, after a te- 


dious and dangerous paſlage, arrived at Maryland the 
212th of March 1700, By his prudent conduct, he not only 
8 * ſingular reſpect from all, but ſo much of the aſſem- 
bly's confidence, that they ordered the attorney- general to 


conſult with him in drawing up the bill, which paſſed nemine 
contradicente, After the breaking up of the aſſembly, and that 
of a general viſitation at Annapolis, to which all the clergy 


"of the 


* 


' Quakers might get this new-enacted law again annulled; in- 


timated to Dr. Bray, that it would be of great conſequence 
to the preſervation and final ſettlement of the church; if he 


were to ge home with the law, and ſolicit the royal aſſent. 
He came over accordingly, and found that their apprehen- 
ſions wete not groundleſs: but he refuted the ſuggeſtions of 
the Quakers by a printed 


| memorial, and his majeſty decided 
withoat heſitation in the chinzeh's favour. | 
The doRor's (mall fortun 


being conſumed in theſe under- 
takiogs, lord Weymouth generouſly preſented him with a 
bill of 300 l. for his private uſe; great part of which, how- 
ever, he devoted to his public deſigns. Though he was 
veſted with the charater of commiſſary, no part of the 


' propoſed revenue was annexed to it; yet he never made any _ 


complaint, or remonſirance againſt this unjuſt diſappoint» _ 


ment; and when two ſums of fifty pounds each were pro-. 

| ſented to him in Maryland, he generouſly threw them in to- 
wards defraying the charges of their libraries and law. In 

170, he publiſhed his circular letters to the clergy of Mary- 


land ; a memorial repreſenting the preſent Rate'of teligion 


on the conicenc of North Ameriea, and the as of his viſna- 


bon, veld at Nageln, In 1796; de gcc te of the do- 
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per annum. In 1712, he Printed his c Martyrology, or 
| Papal Uſurpation,” in folio, This work is a colleQion of 
ſcarce and valuable treatiſes, digeſted into as regular a hiſtory 


as the nature of the ſubje&t would admit, in order to trace 


the origin and growth of the exorbitant claims of the papal 
ſee, He propoſed to compile a ſecond volume, but for want 
of leiſure laid the deſign afide, and bequeathed, by will, his 
valuable collection of materials, both printed and manuſcript, 
to Sion college. In Dr. Bray's beforementioned voyage to 


Holland, his diſintereſted and public ſpirit gained him the 


eſteem of Mr. d'Allone of the Hague, a private ſecretary to 
king William, who kept up an epiſtolary correſpondence with 
him: the reſult whereof was, that he gave in his life - time a 
ſum to be applied to the converſion of the negroes in the 
Britiſh plantations; and at his death, in 1723, left 00 l. 
out of his Enyliſh eſtate to Dr. Bray and his aſſociates, to- 
wards raiſing a capital ſtock for the ſame purpoſe, In 1726, 


the doctor printed his DireQorium miſſionarium, and 


„ Primordia bibliotheczria,” and ſome other tracts of the 
like kind, in one of which he declares as his opinion, that the 
civilizing of the Indians muſt precede any ſucceſsful attempt 
For their converſion; He wrote likewiſe a ſhort account 
of Mr. Rawlet, author po Chriſtian Monitor; and re- 
printed the life of Mr. Gilpin z and, with 'a view to fix 


upon the minds of ſuch as were deſigned for the miniftry a 


juſt and awful ſenſe of their many and important duties, he 
reprinted the Eccleſiaſtes of Eraſmus  * 
In 1727, an acquaintance,, who made a. caſual viſit to 
Wbitechapel- priſon, repreſentin 
ſtate of the unhappy perſons the 


confined, he ſoon obtained 


| ſufficient benefactions to provide a quantity of bread, meat, 


and broth, on Sundays, and ſometimes on the intervening days, 
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ng to the doctor the miſerable 


negroes. Moſt of the religious ſocieties and good deſigns in 
*. don ate in a great meafure formed on the plans he projected, 
arly zue charity-ſchools, the ſociety for reformation of 
manners, and that f ths relief of poor proſelytes, &c. He 
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tion and applauſe ſo powerfully at firſt, that cardinal Maza- 


_ is ſomewbat-maryellous that he lived ſo long. 


Torigni in Lower Normandy, 1618. He was diſtinguiſhed _ 
chiefly by a tranſlation of Lucan; which, notwithſtanding 
its inflated ſtyle, its numerous antitheſes, and its various falſe 
brilliancies, continued to be long admired. It engaged atten= 


rine made great promiſes of advancement to the tranſlator ; 
but died, — without fulfilling them. But the beſt, and, 
(as ſhould ſeem) the moſt edifying of his works is, the firſt. 
book of Lucan Trave/ied, This is an ingenious ſatire upon 

the great, who are deſcribed as never loſing a moment's fight 
of their greatneſs and titles; and upon the meanneſs and ſer- 
viiity of thoſe who, with a view of making their fortunes, 
ſubmit to flatter them as gods, It is ſaid of Brebeuf, that he 

had a fever upon him for more than twenty years. He died 
in 1661, aged 43 and, if the laſt anecdote of him be true, it 


* 


BRENT (Sir NarHANAEL), was born at Little Wool- Wood, 11. 
ford in Warwickſhire, 1573; he was educated at Merton- 261. 
college in Oxford, and after taking the degree of maſter of arts, 
entered upon the law line. In 1613, he travelled abroad, and Woe, 

at his return married the daughter and heireſs of Dr. Robert 4 
Abbot, biſhop of Saliſbury, and niece to Dr. Abbor, archbiſhop*** * 
of Canterbury; who ſenthim to Venice about the year 1618, 

to procure a copy of the hiſtory of the council of Trent. 

He received from the joint authors, father Paul, and father 
Fulgentio, the ſheets as they ere compoſed, and ſent them 
over weekly to the archbiſhofy: When it was finiſhed, he 
returned, and tranſlated it from Ttalian into Engliſh and La- 
tin [A]. In 1621, he was, by the archbiſhop's intereſt, 


1623, he accumulated the degrees of batchelor and wog. | 3 


at Woodſtock. He afterwards ſided with the Puritans, and 4356 * 
took the covenant, for which reaſon he was, by his majeſty's Bs | 
command, deprived of his wardenſhip of Merton- college; 
but when Oxford ſurrendered to te parliament in 1646, he bid. 
was reſtored, and appointed chief viſitor of that üniverfitx 
the two following years. The order mode 8p plurabries- - _ 
[4] Beſides this tranſlation, he re- e cration/* 

viſed and publiſhed, in 1625, Mr. Er. and ordination of. bi be 
Maſon's Vindicaion of the Church of . I, 464. h. 65% 
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BRERBEUF (Geonct vs), a French poet, was born at 


ro laws; and in 1629, was knighted by king Charles I. Fe, 
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forced him to leave 8 in * and at the ſame 

time he refuſed to take the Engagement, Retiring to his 

| houſe in Little-Britain, London, he there ended his days, on 
Wo the the 6th of November, 16 52, at the age of ſereney- ine. 


BREREW-OOD ren a learned mathematician 

and antiquary, was the ſon of Robert Brerewood a tradeſ- 

| man, who was thrice mayor of Cheſter ; and born in that 
Wood's city, | 555. He was educated in grammar learning at the free 
rag: ſchool in Cheſter; and afterwards admitted, in 1581, of 

Brazen- noſe · college in Oxford. He ſtudied hard there for 
ſeveral years, taking his degrees in arts; and then, as it is 

ſaid, removed himſelf to St. Mary-hall. In 1596, he be- 

| came the firſt profeſſor of aſtronomy in Greſham-college, 
; London ; where he led the ſame private and retired courſe of 

1 life, as he had before done in Oxford. He died there of a 

fever, Nov. 4, 161 3, much lamented; for he Was a very Wee! 
and very excellent perſon. He was a great ſearcher into an- 

'  Tiquity and curious knowledge; but is remarkable for having 

never publiſhed any thing during his life-time, After his 

death came out the following works: I. De Ponderibus, | 

Fe & pretiis veterum nummorum, eorumque cum tecentioti- 

s bus collatione, 1614,” 4to. This was publiſhed by his 

nephew Robert: Brerewood of Cheſter, who was commoner 

of Brazen-noſe-college in 1605, aged 17; and who ſucceed- 

ed our author in his eſtate and fortunes, It was afterwards 
reprinted i in the eighth volume o the Critici Sacri, and in the 

Apparatus before the firſt volehme of the Polyglott Bible. 
2. * Enquiries touching the Myerſiy of languages and re- 

«©. ligion, through the chief parts of the world, 1614, 4to. 

Publiſhed alſo by Robert Brerewood, who hath written A 

large and learned preface to it, 3. Elementa Logicz i in 

e gratiam ſtudivſe juventutis in Acad, Oxon. 1614, 8vo. 

TRL 4. Tractatus quidam togici de prædicabilibus & 3 c 
te mentis, 1628,” Byo. 5. Treatiſe of the Sabbath, 1630.“ 
5 410. 6. „A ſecond treatiſe of the Sabbath, 1632,” o. 
„ Tractatus duo, quorum primus eſt de meteoris, ſecun- 
. dus de oculo, 1631.“ 8. „ Commentarii in Ethica- 
= « Ariſtotelis,” 1640, 4to. Mr, Wood tells us, that the 
original manuſcript of this, written with his own hand, is in 

__ ©. the ſmalleſt and neateſt character, that his eyes ever yet be- 
„ , held; and "or. be was finifhed by him on the 27th of Octo 
ber, 1886. The patriarchal government of the an- 
A ecient Ser. declare by heh of e to four ation, 
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at Weſtminſter School, and removed thence to Trinity Col» 
lege, Cambridge. He was elected fellow of it about the year 
1702; but, upon ſore difagreement between him and Dr. 


Bentley the maſter, he quitted his fellowſhip, and went into 


the-army, then in Flanders, as an enſign. The eafe with 
which he acquired the Flemiſh and German languages, his 


_ great knowledge, bis exquiſite pencil, and genteel behaviour, 


were ſoon noticed by the duke of Marlborough; who not 
only promated him to the rank of Captain, but alſo employed 
him in divers negotiations with fevcral German princes. He 
began his travels about 1720, publiſhed the two firſt volumes 
of them in 1723 and 1725, and the third and fourth in 1738. 
He was the author of ſeveral poems and ſome plays. After 
what has been ſaid, it may be . maiter of ſurpriſe to ſee Mr. 
Breval's name among the gentlemen of the Duneiad; but, 
ſoon after the unſueceſsful exhibition of the Three: hours 
$6. after Margiage,”” which, though only Gay's name to it, 
was certainly. the joint nrodudtion of Gay, Pope, and Ar- 
huthnat, Breval, under the aſſumed name of Jeſeph Gay, 
produced 4 farce,. called The Confederates :** and this ex- 
Con: hin to FRY s reſentment. He 1 . Jan. 7 3 


BREVAL 8 Dus Ar de), ſon of Francis Durant Biographia 
ve Breval, D. D. prebendaty of Weſtminſter, was educated Promaticss 
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© BREUGEL terre There were three painters of this Vie ges 


Breugel the father, commonly called old Breugel, was born- 


at a village of the ſame name neat Breda, 1565. He was firſt 


thoſe dauzhter he married, and 


the pupil of Peter Cock, # 
m Cock of Bolduc. It was his 


afterwards ſtudied under Je 


common cuſtom to dreſs like a countryman, that he might 


have better acceſs to the country people, and join with them 
in their frolics at their feaſts and marriages. By theſe means, 


he acquired a perfect knowledge: of their manners and geſtures, : 


of which he made excellent uſe in bis pictures. He travelled. 


to France and Italy, where he employed himſelf upon every ©. *. 
thin that came in his way. In all his works he took wait Us 
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name, viz, Peter the father, and his two fons Peter and John: e g 
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ing landſcazes, and views of the 
He did not, however, neglect his turn for flowers and fruits, 
of which he made excellent uſe in embelliſhing his other 


3 _ they are all highly 


BREUGE L: 


he had to marry her, his reaſon at laſt got the better of i its 


In 1551, be married at Bruſſels the daughter of Peter Cock, 
In his laſt illneſs he cauſed: his wife to gather together all his 
immodeſt pictures and drawings, and burn them before his 
face. His death happened at aer but the time of it 
cannot be aſcertained, 

The works of old Breugel in the poſſeſſion of the great 
duke of Tuſcany: are, Chriſt carrying his croſs, with a 
great number of figures; and a country feaſt. Tune em- 
peror has the Tower of Babel, the maſſacre of the Inno- 
cents, and the converſion of St. Paul, of his painting. The 
elector p-latine has a landſcape. with St. Philip baptizing 
queen Candace's eunuch, and St. John e in the 
. with ene many: figures. | 


'BREUGEL Tong Q), the ſon of "Rp was Sony at 8 


gel about 1575. Two Flemiſh authors give different ac- 


counts of his education: one aſſures us that he was educated 


by the widow of Peter Koeck, commonly called Peter Van 
Alt, his uncle by the mother, with whom, he learned to 
paint in miniature, and that afterwards he ſtudied painting in 
oil with one Peter Goekint, whoſe fine cabinet ſerved him 


at once inſtead of a ſchool and a maſter, The other. author, 


who often contradicts the former, aſſerts, that John Breu A : 


learned the firſt principles of his art under the tuition of 


father; but the difference obſervable in their manner del wt 


this very improbable, However it be, John Breugel applied 


himſelf to painting flowers and fruits with great care and 
wonderful ſagacity; he afterwaß 


ea, ſet off with ſmall figures. 


works. He lived long at Cologn, and acquired a reputation 


which will laſt to the lateſt poſterity. He made a Journey to 
Italy, where his reputation had got before him; and his fine 
landſcapes, adorned with ſmall figures, ſupetior to thoſe of his 
father, gave very great ſatisfaction. He had the name of 
FLuweEELER, from his affecting to wear velvet cloaths. If 
We may judge by the great number of pictures he left, he muſt 
babe been 1 y active and laborious; and his pieces, as 
niſhed, muſt have taken up much of his 
not ſatisfy himſelf with embelliſhing his own 
iwas very ufeful in this reſpect to bis friends. 


time?, He ** 
bers, only, buf 
- Even-Rubens made uſe of Breugel's hand in the Jandſkip part 
- off eren A] dn e pack as his Vertumnus and 
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s had great ſucceſs in draw) - 


BRFEUGEE: 


Pomoha; His drawings" are ſo perſect, that no an, it is 
ſaid, has yet been able to copy them. He died in Bs it 
is remarkable, that he never had a pupil, 


| BREVINT (Damier), was born in Jerſe j 15 Be- 
fore the revocation of the edict of Nantz, and till Charles J. 

| by archbiſhop Laud's perſuaſion founded three fellowſhips in 
| the colleges of Pembroke, Exeter, and Jeſus at Oxford, for 
| Jerſey and Guernſey alternately, the young gentlemen of thoſe 

| iſlands, deſigned for the miniſtry, were ſent to ſtudy among 

| the Proteſtants in France, particularly at Saumur [A]. Here 
ED Brevint ſtudied logie and philoſophy. October 12, 1638, he 
was incorporated maſter of arts at Oxford, as he ſtood at 
155 Saumur; and the ſame year was choſen to be the firſt fellow 
at Jeſus-college, upon the foundation juſt mentioned. Being 
Wcjcccd from his fellowſhip by the parliament-vilitors, for re- 
5 fuling to take the covenant, he withdrew to his native 

| country; and upon the reduction of that place by the Par- 
| liament's forces, fled into France, and became paſtor of a 
„ WProtcftant congregation in Normandy. Soon after the viſ- 
a count de Turenne, afterwards marſhal of F rance, Wa 
] him to be one of his chaplains [B]. | 

At the reſtoration of Charles II. Brevint returned to Eng- 
land, and was, by that prince, who had known him abroad, 
1 preſented to the tenth prebend in the church of Durham. Dr. 
1 Colin, biſhop of that ſee, who had been his fellow-ſufferer, 
| alſo collated him to a living in his dioceſe. In Feb. 1661-2, 
; he took the degree of doctor of divinity at Oxford; andin Dec. 
, 168 1, he was promoted to the dew: 3; On: Lincoln le]. He 
died RO 55 1695. * 
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[a] This hearty. was founded 4 by 
the learned Philip de Mornay, Lord of 
pleſſis Marly, who brought profeſſors 
to teach academical learning in that 
town, of which king Henry IV. had 
made him governor. It was for ſeveral 
years in great repute, on account of its 
eminent profeſſprs of divinity, John 
Cameron, Lewis Cappel, Moſes Amy- 
rauld, John de la Place, &c. The. 


learned Le Fevre, father of madam Da- 


cier, was alſo one of the regents, or 


maſters, in that univerſity. It was at 


length ſuppreſſed by Lewis XIV. in 
s _— Account of Jerſey, by P. Falle, 


5 vhild he held this office, he 


was one of the perſons employed in the 1 
77388 * e by . 8 
Be 5 5 1 


defign of reconciling the Progeſtane and 
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Popiſh bias S gave him ne” 


acceſs into, and made him acquainted 
with, every corner of the Romiſh 
church, as he ſays . 
e] He wrote, | 

1. „ Miſſale Romans: or the 
« depth and myſtery of the Roman 
« maſs, laid open and explained, for 


© the uſe of both reformed and unre- 
« formed Chriſtians. Oxford, 16722. 
2. © The Chriſtian ſacrament ang 
« ſacrifice, by way of diſcourſe, me- - 
«© ditation, and prayer, upon the nas 


« ture, parts, and bleſſings of the holy 
« communion. Wii at 3 
« of the princeſſes of | Turenne and 
« Bouillon. Oxford 1639." Aid 

edition was publiſhed at Lenden in 8 
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BREVINT. 


gf it by Dr. Waterland, in his charge, and ſome other theological pieces ig 
Intituled, © The, Chriſtian ſacrifice ex- Latin. 135 


A plained. ? 8 5 He alſo tranſlated into French, © The 
3. © Saul and Samuel at Endor; or © judgment of the univerſity of Ox. 
ce the new ways of ſalvation and ſervice, “ ford concerning the ſolemn league 
4 which uſually tempt men to Rome, © and covenant,” Wood's Hiſt. Anti. 
4 and detain them there, truly repre - Univ, Oxon: |, xi. p. 322. 
« ſented and refuted. Oxford, 16744. „„ 


Niceron, c. BRIETIUS (pn! 7). A learged 1 was heed 


at Abbeville in 1601; became a Jeſuit in 1619; and died 
Librarian of their college at Paris, in 1668, His “ Parallela 
6 Geogtophiæ Veteris et Nove,” publiſhed in three vo- 
lumes 4t0, 1648 and 1649, is a very exact and methodical 
work, and ornamented with plates well deſigned. Theſe 
volumes, however, contain. only Europe; and it can never 
be enough regretted, ſays Niceron; that he did not publiſh 
the Parallels of Aſia and Africa,” which were aſſuredly 
finiſhed and ready, but ſome how or other loſt. He pub- 
| lifhed, alſo, Annales Mundi,” in ſeven volumes 12mo, 
from the beginning of the world te the year of Chriſt 1663: 
and © Theatrum Geographicum Europe Veteris,”” 1653, in 
folio. He was, faxther, concerned in a © Chronological 
« work,” joined with father Labbé; but is ſuppoſed not to 
have ſucceeded ſo well here as in geography. . 


4 


warde, BRIGGS (Heway), an eminent mathematician, was 


| 5 born in the pariſh of Hallifax in Vorkſhire, about 1550. 


profeſſors, From a grammar-ſchool in the country he was ſent to St, 
r. 120 John's college, Cambridge, about 1577, where taking both 
the degrees in arts, he was ghoſen fellow of his college March 

29, 1588. His chief ſtudy was the mathematics, in which 

he excelled; and in 1592, he was made examiner and lec- 

- turer in that faculty, and ſoon after, reader of the phyſic- 

id. lecture, founded by Dr. Linacer. When Greſham . 
in London, was eſtabliſhed, he was choſen the firſt profeſſor 
f geomexy there in 1596. In 1609, he contracted an in- 
timacy with Uther, afterwards archbiſhop of Armagh, which 
continued many years by letters, two of which, written by 
our author, are yet extant. In one dated Aug. 1610, he 
tells his friend, he was engaged on the ſubject of eclipſes; 


*- 


And in the other, dated March 1615, he acquaints him with 


is being employed about the noble invention of Logarithms, 
iſcovered, and in the improvement of which he 
EE" afterwards a large (hare. In 1619, he was made Savilian 
profeſſor of Geometry at Oxford; and reſigned his proſeſſor- 

15 college in July 1620. Soon after his going 
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to Oxford he was incorporated maſter of arts in that unĩ 
jerfity, where he continued till his death, which Nag 


Jan. 1630. 


Dr. Smith gives him the charater of a man of great pro- 
bity; eaſy and acceſſible to all; free from arrogance, mo- 
roleneſs, envy, ambition, and avaricez a contemner of 
riches,” and contented with his own. ſation ; preferring a 
ſtudious retirement to al! the ſplendid ciccumflances of life. 
The learned Mr. Thomas Gataker, who attended his lectures 
when he was reader of mathematics at St. John's college 
in Cambridge, are him as a eſteemed by all 


. . 


[4] His writings are, 

1. 4 A table to find the height of 
* the pole, the magnetical declination 
being given, Publiſhed in Blonde- 


e yille's Theoriques of the planets, 


„ Lond, 1602, 4to. * 


2, © Tables for the improvement of 


i navigation. Printed in the ſecond 
edition of Wright's Errors in naviga- 
tion detected. 

3. A Deſcription of an inftru- 
mental table to find the part propor- 
„ tional, deviſed by Mr. Edward 
* Wright. Lond. 1616, 12mo. 

4. Logarithmorum chilias prima. 
« Lond. 1617, 3vo, 


5. * Lucubrationes, annotationes i. 
et opera poſthuma J. Naperi.. Edinb, 


1619, 4to. 


6. ** Euclidis elementorum ſex libri 


« priores, ſecundum vetera exempla- 
ria reſtituti, ex verſione Latina 
i Frederici Commandini, multis in 
e Jocis caſtigati. Lond. 1620. fol. 


| T- * weatiſe of the north-moſt | 


* logarithmorum 


Lond. 1610, 4to, 


888 A 


66 1 to the South BY lenses, 
6 1622, 4t0- | 
$, © Arithmetica logarithmica, fre 
chiliades triginta, - 
«© pro numeris naturali ſpecie creſcen- 
« tibue, ab unitate ad 20, co, et a 
4 90,000 ad 100,000. Lond. 1624,” 
fol. There was a' ſecond edition of 
this'work publiſhed by Mr. Vlacq, in 
which the intervening numbers from. 


20, ooo to go, ooo were filled up. 


Goudz, 1623, fol. This edition was, 
ſoon after his death, tranſlated into 
Engliſh, Lond. 1631, fol. | 

het Trigonometria Britannica. 


é Goudæ, 1633," fol. 


40. « Two Letters to the learned 
ames Uſher,” Printed in the col - 


| WF of archbiſhop Uſher's Letters, - 


It © Mathematica ab antiquis mi- 
4 5 s cognita,” Publiſhed by Dr, 
George Hakewill in his © Apologie. 

- Dr. Briggs wrote ſome other — 
which have not yet been W N 


— 2 


BRIGGS . an eminent . was fon 
of Auguſtine Briggs, eſq; who was deſcended of an antient 


family in Norfolk, and had been four times member of par- 


liament for the city of Norwich, where this ſon was born. 
At thirteen years of age he was fent to Bene't college in 
Cambridge, : -and placed under the Hare of Dr. 2 Tat 


his degrees i in arts, and was choſen fellow of his calle 
1668. His genius leading him to the ſtudy of 
travelled i into . where be 7 the lectures of the, 
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See Pref, ad his return, publiſhed his cc Ophthalmographia” in 1676 [A]. 


en en The year following he was created doctor of medicine at 


- Phil. Tranſ. Cambridge, and ſoon after made fellow of the college of phj. 


No. 129. ſicians of London. In 1682 he quitted his fellowſhip to his 

; brother IB]; and the ſame year his Theory of Viſion“ was 

- . publiſhed by Hooke. In 1683, he ſent to the Royal Society 

N a continuation of that diſcourfe, which was publiſhed in their 

No. 247. « Tranſactions;“ and the ſame year was by Charles II. ap- 

3. 5 pointed. phyſician to St. Thomas's hoſpital. In 1684, he 
„159. 


communicated to the Royal Society Two remarkable caſes 


4 relating to viſion,” which were likewiſe printed in their 


« FTranſactions;“ and in 1685 publiſhed a Latin verſion of 
his e Theory of viſion,” at the deſire of Mr. afterwards fir 

- Ifaac Newton, with a recommendatory epiſtle from him pre- 
fixed to it. And for completing this curious and uſeful ſub- 
ject relating to the eye, he promiſed, in the preface, two 
other treatiſes, one, De uſu partium oculi;“ and the other, 
„% De ejuſdem affedibus;“ neither of which, however, ap- 
pear to have been ever publiſhed : but, in 1687, came out a 
ſecond edition of bis Ophthalmographia,” He was after- 
wards made phyſician in ordinary to king William, and con- 
tinued in great eſteem for his {kill in his profeſſion. til] he 
died, Sept. 4, 1704. He married Hannah, ſole daughter 
and heireſs of Edmund Hobart, gent. grandſon to Sir Henry 
Hobart, ſord chief juſtice of the common pleas in the reign of 
James I, by whom he left three children, Mary, Henry, 
and Hannah. His motto was Virtus eſt Dei. 


e 
4 8 


in Greſham college, and, in 1693, fel- 
low of the Royal Society. He died 
Dec, 22, 1718, at Corton, a ſmall vil- 
lage in Suffolk, Where he had an eſtate 
of about 100l. a- year, which be; by his 
. [mn] Robert Briggs, educated in Be- will, directed to be ſold, and the money 
nedict college under William. He took to be divided among the three children 

both his degrees in arts, and, in 168 1 of his brother Dr. W. Briggs. Ward's 

quitted his fellowſhip. The year fol- Lives of the Greſham profeſſors, p. 
' Jowing he was choſen profeſſor of law 258. e 


[a] It was printed at Cambridge is a 

12 mo, under the following - title, 
„ Ophthalmographia, five oculi ejuſ- 
* que partium deſeriptio anatomica, cui 
c acceſſit nova viſionis theoria “ 
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but eſpecially by thoſe which he compoſed in his latter time. 
The-invention in them was more pleaſant, the diſpoſition - 
more noble, all the parts more agreeable, and painted with a 
better guſto, than his earlier productions in this way; which 
was Owing to his having ſtudied the manner of Hannibal 
Carrache, and copied fome of Titian's works, in-the ſame 
kind. He was much in favour with Pope Sixtus V. and, 
for his ſucceſſor Clement VIII. painted the famous piece, 
about ſixty- eight feet long, wherein the ſaint of that name is 
repreſented caſt into the ſea, with an anchor about his neck. 
He died at Rome in 1626, aged 7727. 
BRISSONIUS (BARNA BV), preſident of the parliament 
of Paris, and a moſt eminent lawyer, was born at Fontenay 
in Poictou, about the middle of the ſixteenth century. He 
appeared at firſt with great eclat at the bar of the parliament; 
and by his knowledge and ſkill in the law, recommended 
himſelf ſo powerfully to Henry III. of France, that this 
prince made him his advocate general in the firſt place, then 
counſellor of ſtate, and at laſt in 1580 honoyred him with the 


bis deceaſe, brought himſelf into credit by his landſcapes, 


dignity of preſident of the parliament. + Sczvola Sammar- In Elog, 


thanus relates, how Henry III. declared in his hearing, that Gall. 
there was not a prince in Chriſtendom, who could boaft of ſo 
learned a man as Barnaby Briſſon. The king made uſe of 
him in ſeveral negotiations, and ſent him embaſſador into 
England. At his return, he employed him to make a col- 
lection of his own ordinances, and of thoſe of his predeceſſors, 
which he performed with wonderful expedition. He wrote 
ſome works in law: De verborum, quz ad jus pertinent, 
« ſignificatione, De formulis folemnibus populi Romani 
e verbis. De regio Perſarum principatu, &c.” He gave an 
expectation of more conſiderable performances, but his life _ 
was ſhortened by a very unfortunate accident. Living at 
Paris when that rebellious city was beſieged by Henry IV. 
he remonſtrated againſt the treaſonable praQices of the 
leaguers, who, under pretence of the Holy Union, contemned 
the royal authority, which was much more ſacred. Theſe _ 
religious traitors, being diſſatisfied with his loyalty, fell vio: 
ently upon him, dragged him to priſon, and cruelly ſtrang» | 
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BRINDLEY (Jause), a moſt uncommon genius for me- Biaz, Brit. -- 


8 * 
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2 ſted in Derbyſhire. Through the miſmanagement of hi 
father, for there was ſome little property in his houſe, hi 


fection, which it had not attained before. His fame, as! 


vo longer confined to the buſineſs of bis profeſſion ; for, 


To BRANDLEY 
and conduQing inland navigations, was born, 1 7 16, at Tu 


9 


education was totally neglected; and, at ſeventeen, he bound 
himſelf apprentice to a mill-wright, near Macclesfield in 
Cheſhire. He ſerved his apprenticeſhip; and, afterwards 
ſetting up for himſelf, advanced the mill- wright buſineſs, b 
inventions and contrivances of his own, to a degree of per 


moſt ingenious mechanic, ſpreading widely, his genius wa, 


1752, he erected a very extraordiny water-engine at Clifton 
in Lancaſhire, for the purpoſe of draining coal-mines ; and 
4755, was employed to execute the larger wheels for a ne 
l -mill, at Congleton, in Cheſhire, The potteries « 


Staffordſhire were alſo, about this time, indebted to him fot 7 

— ſeveral valuable additions in the mills, uſed by them ſoi cou 
grinding flint-ſtones, In 1956, he undertook. to erect il (1, 
* near Neweaſtle under Line upon a new plan Loa 
andi it is believed, that he would have brought this engine to: vey 
great degree of perfection, if ſome. intereſted engineers hat bep 
not oppoled him. 5 N a 


.  - vary the gg. | | | 
| like wiſe extend a fide-branch to Longford-bridge in StretY for 
eee oy oh Brindley, in the mean time, had begun tbeſe pre! pla 


His attention, however, was ſoon after called off to anc 


importance to trade and commerce; namely, the projectinę 


opened from one part of the kingdom to another, and frot 


nufactures are afforded at a moderate price. The duke © 


- now. become famous, was conſulted; and, declaring the 
_ ſcheme practicable, an act for this purpoſe was obtained i 
1758 and 1759. It being, however, afterwards diſcovered 


tber object, which, in its conſequences, hath proved of hig 


ang executing <* Inland navigations. By theſe navigation 
the. expence of carriage is leſſened; a communication is 


each of theſe parts to the ſea; and hence products and ma 


Bridgwater. hath, at Worſley about ſeven miles from; Man 
cheſter, a large eſtate abounding with coal, which had hither 
to lain uſeleſs, becauſe the expence of land-carriage was toc 
great to find a market for conſumption. - The duke, wiſhioe 
to work theſe mines, perceived the neceſſity of a canal fron 
Worfley to Mancheſter; upon which occaſion Brindley 


that the navigation would be more beneficial, if carried oveſ arif 
« the tixer Itwell to Mancheſler, another act was obtained u bur 


wiſe of the canal agreeably to the new plan, anc 
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BRINDLEY: 


land, "with navigable ſabterrancous tunnels and elevated. 
aqueducts; and as, in order to preferve the level of the 
water, it ſhould be free from the uſual obſtructions of locks, 
he carried the canal over rivers, and many large and deep 
yallies. When it was completed as far as Barton, where the 
Icwell is navigable for large veſſels, he propoſed to carry it 
over that river, by an aqueduct of thirty-nine feet above the 
ſurface of the water; and though this project was treated as. 


began his work in Sept. 1760, and the firſt boat failed over 
it in July 1761. The duke, afterwards, extended his ideas 
to Liverpoel; and obtained, in 1762, an act for branching - 
his canal to the tidewsy in the Merſey : this part of the canal 
js carried over the rivers Merſey and Bollan, and over many 
wide and deep vallies. | 2 
The ſucceſs of the duke of Bridgwater's undertakings en- 


ſhire, to revive the idea of a canal - navigation through that 
vey from the Trent to the Merſey. In 1766, this canal was 


Mr. Henſhall, of whom he had a great opinion, in May 
1777. The proprietors called it © the canal from the Trent 


belides'a latge number of bridges over it, has ſeventy-ſix locks 


Jubterrehcous paſſage of Harecaftle, being 2880 yards in 
kngth, and more then 70 yards below the furface of the 
carth,. The ſchome of this inland navigation had employed 


fruced, euld neither be avoided ner overcome by uny ex- 
pedient the imoſt able engineers could devife. It Was Brind- 


but himſelf would have attempted io conquer. 
Brindley was engsgod in mary otpor fimier f 


ſor a fuller account of which, not g conſiſtse 
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wild and. chimerical, yet, ſupported by his noble patron, he 


coutaged a number of gentlemen and manufaQurersin Stafford= 
county; and Brindley was, therefore, engaged to make a ſur- 


begun, and conducted under Brindley's direction as long as 
he lived; but finiſhed, after his death, by his brother-in-law _ 


e che Merſey;“ but che engineer, more emphatically, © 
e the Grand Trunk Navigation,” on account of the nume- 
r0us branches, which, as he juſtly ſuppoſed, would be extended 
every way from it. It is ninety- three miles in length; and, 


and five tunnels. The moſt remarkable of the tunnels is the 


the theughes of the ingenious part of the kingdom for up- 
wards of twenty years before; and ſome ſurveys had been 
made: but Hafoczſtle hill, through which the tunnel is con- 


ley alone, who ſurmounted this and other the like difficulties, : 
ariſing from abe variety of ſtrata and quick ſands, 20 n , 


plan, we refer the reader to the HF. graphia Britannica ur 
father fo! a curious and valuable pamphlet, pubhkſhad ſome 


„5 


ee  BRTND LEY, 


years ſince, and intituled, «© The Hiſtory of Alen tui 
tions, particularly that of the Duke of Bridgwater,” lle 
died at Turnhurſt in Staffordſhire, Sept. 27, 1772, in his 
56th year: ſomewhat immaturely, as it ſhould ſeem; but he 
is ſuppoſed to have ſhortened his days by too intenſe appli. 
cation, and to have brought on a hectic fever, which con- 
tinued on him for ſome years before it conſumed him. Fot 
he never indulged and relaxed himſelf in the common diver 
ſions of life, as not having the leaſt reliſn for them; and, 
though once prevailed on to ce a play in London, yet he dex 
clared that he would on no account be preſent at another; 
; becauſe it ſo diſturbed his ideas for ſeveral days after, as to 
| . render him unfit for buſineſs, When any extraordinary diffi. 
By .. culty occurred to him, in the execution of his works, he ge- 
1 nerally retired to bed; and has been known to lie there ane, 
1 to, or three days, till he has ſurmounted it. He would 
if © _.then get up, and execute his deſign without any drawing or 
| model: for he had a prodigious memory, and carried ever 
Wing in his head. 

As his ſtation in life was low, nd bis 1 0 A tal 
nen ſo his exterior and accompliſhments. were ſuitable 
to them. He could indeed read and write, but both very 
-Indifferently ; and. he was perhaps, in his way, as abnormes 
_ ſapiens—*< of mother-wit, and wiſe without the ſchools” 

| Hil, of 88 as any man that ever lived. . He is as plain a looking man 

| land Navi- 4 ag one of the boors in the Peake, or one of his own carters: 

. 6. but. when he ſpeaks, all ears liſten; and every mind is 

«+ filled with wonder, at the things he pronounces to be 

<« practicable. The ſame author gives us alſo no ungracious 

idea of his. moral make: being. great in himſelf, he har- 

hours no contracted notions, no jealouſy of rivals : he 

_ *. conceals not his methods of proceeding, nor aſks patents to 

<6. ſecure the ſole uſe of the machines, which he invents and 

<« expoſes to public view: Senſible that he muſt one day 

& ceaſe to be, he ſelects men of genius, teaches them the | 
power of mechanics, and employs them in carrying on the 
t various undertakings in which he is engaged. It is not to 
. > -** the duke of Bridgwater only, that his ſervices are con- 
© fined: he is of public. utility, and employs his talents in 
« reQifying the miſtakes of deſpairing workmen, &c.—His 
5 4 powers ſhine moſt in the midſt of difficulties; when rivers 
C and moi brains ſeem to thwart his deſigns, then appears 
. bis uf. e 5 which, he makes 9 ve. 1 e to 
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. BRISSOT (Pxrzk), an eminent phyſician, was born at 
Fontenai-le-Comite, in Poitou, 1478. About 1495, he was 
ſent to Paris, where he went through a courſe of philoſopby 
under Villemar, a famous profeſſor of thoſe times. By his 
advice, Briffot reſolved to be a phyſician, and ſtudied phyſic 
there for four years. Then he began to teach philoſophy ia 
the univerſity of Paris; and, after he had done this for ten 
years, he left it off, in order to prepare for the examinations 
neceſſary to his doctor of phyſic's degree, which he took in 
May 1514. Being one of thoſe men who are not contented 
with cuſtom and tradition, but chuſe to examine for them- 
ſelves, he made an exact compariſon beſet the practice of 
his own times and the doctrine of Hippocrates and Galen? 
and he found, that the Arabians had introduced many things 
into phyſic, that were contrary to the doctrine of thoſe two 
great maſters, and alſo to the knowledge which reaſon and 
experience might furniſh, He ſet himſelf therefore to re- 
form 8 and for this purpoſe undertook publicly to ex- 
plain Galen's books, inſtead of thoſe of Avicenna, Rhaſis, 
and Meſul, which were commonly explained in the ſchools 


7 ts 


of phyſic. He found himſeff obſtructed in the work of re- 


formation by his ignorance af botany ; and therefore reſolved 
to travel, iti order to acquire the knowledge of plants, and 
put himſelf into a capacity of correcting pharmacy. But be- 


fore he left Paris, he undertook to convince the public of an 


inveterate error. The conſtant practice of phyſicians, in the 
pleuriſy, was to bleed from the arm, not on the fide where 

the diſtetnper was, but on the oppoſite ſide. Briſſot diſputed 
about it in the phyſic-ſchools, confuted that practice, and 
ſhewed, that it was falſely pretended to be agreeable to the 
doctrine of Hippocrates and Galen. He left Paris in 1518, 
and went to Portugal. He ſtopped there at Ebora, where he 
practiſed phyfic ; but his new way of bleeding in the pleutiſy, 
notwithſtanding the great ſucceſs he had found by it, did not « 
3 body. He received a long and diſobliging 
letter about it from Denys, phyſician to the king of Portu=- * 
gal; but he juſtified it by an apology, which he would have 


publiſhed, if death had not prevented him in 1522, It was 


pilnted tree years after at Paris, and reprinted at Baſil in 


1529. Renatus Moreau publiſhed a new edition of it at 


Parts, 1622, With a treatiſe 6f his own, “ De miffione ſan- 


* pUinis in pleuritide,” and the © Life of Briſſot ; out of which 


theſe memorials of him are taken, He never 
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BRISSO T. 


taken notice of, becauſe it is ſingular in the men of his pro- 
ſeſſion; and it is, that he did not love gain. He cared ſo 
little for it, they ſay, that when he was called to a fick per- 
ſon, he looked into his purſe; and, if he found but two 


pieces of gold in it, refuſed to go. This was owing to his 
og love of ſtudy, from which it was very difficult to take 


It is remarkable, that the diſpute between Denys and 


Briſſot raiſed a kind of a civil war among the Portugueſe 


phyſicians. The buſineſs was brought before the tribunal of 
the univerſity of Salamanca, where it was thoroughly diſcuſſed 


by the faculty of phyſic ; but while they were canvaſſing 
the reaſons pro and con, the. partizans of Denys: had re- 
. courſe to the authority of the ſecular power, and obtained a 


decree, forbidding phyſicians to bleed on the ſame fide in 
which the pleuriſy was. At laſt the univerſity of Salamanca 
gave their judgement; importing, that the opinion of Btiſſot 


was the true doctrine of Hippocrates and Galen, The fol - 


lowers of Denys appealed to Cæſar about 1529: they thought 
themſelves ſuperior both in authority and number, ſo that 
the matter was brought before Charles V. They were not 
contented to call the doQrine of their adverſaries falſe ; they 
ſaid moreover, that it was impious, mortal, and as perni- 
cious to the body as Luther's ſchiſm to the ſoul. They did 
not only blacken the reputation of their adverſaries by private 
arts, but alſo openly accuſed them of ignorance and raſhneſs, 
of attempts on religion, and of being downright Lutherans 


in phyſic. It fell out unluckily for them, that Charles III. 


duke of Savoy, happened ta die of a pleuriſy, after he had 


been bled according to the practice which Briſſot oppoſed. 


Had it not been for this, the emperor, it is thought, would 
have granted every thing that Briſſot's adverſaries deſired of 
him ; but this accident cauſed him to leave the thing unde- 


cided. Two things occur in this relation, which all wiſe 


men. muſt needs condemn; namely, the baſe, the diſinge- 
nuous, the unphiloſophic cuſtom of intereſting. religion in 


* _ .Giſputes about ſcience, and the folly and abſurdity of magiſ- 
+, Trates to be concernedjin ſuch diſputes. A magiſtrate js. for 


the moſt part a very incompetent judge of ſuch matters; 


„aud, as he knows nothing of them, ſo he ought to imitate 
SGallio in this t Jeaft, that is, not to care for them; but te 


leave thoſe. Whoſe buſineſs it is, to fight it out among them- 
ſelves. Beſides, authority has nothing to do with philoſophy 


3 ſciences; it ſhould be kept at a great diſtance from 
them, for | 
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| from a borough at the time of's general aſſize; namely, that 
| reaſon and equity may have their full play. Ca 


__ BRITANNICUS (Joun), an Italian critic and gram- 
marian, was born at Palazzolo near Breſcia, about the mid- 
dle of the 15th century. He publiſhed notes on ſome claſſi- 
cal authors, on Perſius, Terence, Statius, Ovid, and Juve- 
nal; ſome rules of grammar; ſeveral little tracts and letters; 
and à panegyric upon Bartholomew Cajetan, a brave and 1 
jearned man. He taught with great application in Breſcia; 40 
and died in that city 1510. When he dedicated his com- 14 
mentary on Juvenal to the ſenate and city of Breſcia, he 
gave a reaſon for it: which was, that the commentaries he 
had already dedicated to them, had procured him a conſide- 
rable 5 a Was not this, ſays Mr. Bayle, aſking for 
another? why, if we will be candid, perhaps not. Theſe 
are-Britannicus's words, tranſlated from the Latin: But 
« what made me think it right, moſt noble fathers, to dedi- 


cc ſome years ago, when I publiſhed commentaries on the 
'« Achilleid of Statius and the Satires of Perſius, and dedi- | 


generoity you have ſo eternally obliged 
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BRITTON: 


this money was ſpent, he returned again to London, and ſet 
up the trade of ſmall coal, which: he continued to the end of 
his life, Some time after, however, he applied to chemiſtry; 
and, by the help- of a moving elaboratory contrived” by him. 


felf, performed ſueh things in that profeſſion, as had never 


een done before. But his principal object was muſic; in 


the theory of which he was very knowing, in the practice 


not inconfiderable, He was ſo much addicted to it, that he 
pricked with his own hand very neatly and accurately, and 
left behind him a collection of muſic, moſtly pricked by him- 
ſelf, which was ſold for near 1001. He left an excellent 
collection of printed books, both of chemiſtry and muſic : 
not to mention, that he had, ſome years before his death, ſold 
by auction a collection of books, moſt of them in the Roſi- 
erucian faculty, of which he was a great admirer, Bat what 
diſtinguiſhed him moſt of all, was à kind of muſical meeting, 
Held at his own little houſe, and kept up at his own charges, 


for many years. This fociety was frequented by gentry, 


even thoſe of the beſt quality, with whom he converſed fami- 
liarly, and by whom he was much eſteemed; for Britton 
was as reſpectable for moral endowments, as he was curious 
for intellectual. The fingularity of his character, the courſe 
of his ſtudies, and the collections he made, induced ſuſpi- 
cions, that he-was not the man he ſeemed to be : ſome think- 


ing his muſical aſſembly only a cover for ſeditious meetings, 


others for magical purpoſes ;. and that Britton himſelf was an 
Atheiſt, a Preſbyterian, a Jeſuit. But theſe were ill- ground- 
ed conjectures, he being a plain, ſimple, honeſt man, per- 


feAly. inoffenſiye, and greatly loved by all who knew him. 


The eircumſtances of his death are not leſs remarkable than 
thoſe of his life. There was one Honeyman, a blackſmith, 
who was famous for ſpeaking, as if his voice proceeded from 
ſome diſtant part of the houſe ; a dentriloquiſt, or ſpeaker 


"from his belly, as theſe perſons are called, This man was 

' ſecretly introduced by Robe a Middleſex Juſtice, who fre- 
©. quent]y played at Britton's concert, for the ſole purpoſe of 
. terrifying Britton; and he ſucceeded in it intirely, For 
Honeyman, without moving his lips, or ſeeming to ſpeak, - 
announced, as from afar off, the death of poor Britton within 

_ a few hours: with an intimation, that the only way to-avert 
dis doom, was to fall on bis knees immediately, and fay the 
Lord's Prayer. Fhe poor mat did ſo, but it did not avert his: 


i 


Britton's 


doom; for,” taking to hie bed, he died in a fe 
leaving Juſtice Robe to enjoy the fruits of his mirth. 
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_ Dritton's wife ſurvived ber huſpand. He left little behind 
him, except his. books, his colleAion of manuſcript and 


printed muſic, and muſical inſtruments : all which were fold 
by auction, and catalogues of them are in the hands of many 
collectors of curioſities. His inſtrumental muſic confifts of 
x60 articles; his vocal of 42; 11 ſcores; inſtruments 27. 


All theſe are ſpecified in Hawkins's “ Hiſtory of Muſic.” 


BROCA RDUS (Jaurs), an boneſt madman and vi- 
ſionary of Venice, was born in tbe beginning of the 16th eee | 


tury. He embraced the Proteſtant religion, and expreſſed a 


great zeal againſt Popery. He publiſhed ſeveral books in e 


Holland, wherein he maintained, that the particular events 


of the 16th century had been foretold by the prophets. After 


he had applied ſcripture, as his fancy directed, to things that 
had already happened, he took the liberty to apply it to fu- 
ture events; and, by virtue of certain paſſages, he foretold, 


that certain things would happen to the prince of Orange, | 
N II. queen Elizabeth of England, the emperor, &c. . 


Te ſucceeded ſo far, as to delude a French gentleman of 
noble extraction, and a Proteſtant, into a perſuaſion, that 3 
Proteſtant prince would quickly overthrow the pope's king- 
dom, and make himſelf the head of all the united Chriſtians, 


_ Segur Pordaillan was the name of this gentleman, He was 
- faithful ſervant to the king of Navarre, afterwards Harry 
IV. and thought heaven deſigned his maſter for the glorious 
enterprize which Brocardus had foretold. Big with theſe 


hopes, he Propoſed to him to ſend an embaſſy to the Pro- 
teſtant princes, offering to be his embaſſador; and, there 
being nothing in his propoſal but what ſuited with the exi- 


gences of the time, it was approved of, and he was actually 


deputed to thoſe princes in 1583. It was afterwards known 
upon what motive he undertook the embaſſies, and we may 
be ſure there were not wanting perſons enough ta ridicule 


The Catholic writers have abuſed Brocardus as an ima 
poſtor, and a promoter of wars and inſurrections: but though 


he might have been the cauſe of diſturbances, as ſuch men 
often are, he does not appear to have been a knayiſh im- 
poſtor. He ſeems to have been ſincete, and to have belieyed 
what he taught. He retired to Nurembeng at the latter end 


of his life, where he met with perſons who were very kind - 


and charitable to him. I hear,” ſays. Bongars, in a letter 


to Camerarius, . that your. republic has kindly received the 
$6. good old man J. Bert who, in his youth, àppearegd 
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© among the moſt polite and learned men.” This Jetter is 
dated Feb. 3, 1591. He expreſſes the ſame affection for 
Brocard in another, dated July 24, 1593. [ am ugly 
<«< pleaſed with the great affection you expreſs for Brocard. 
« He certainly deſerves that ſome perſons of ſuch probity as 
% yours ſhould take care of him. As for me, I am hardly in 
« a capacity to oblige him. I leave no ſtone unturned to 
6 pete as the payment of 300 gold crowns, which Mr. 

égur left him by his will.” In another, of Nov. 16, 
1594: I cannot but even thank you for your kind and ge- 
<« nerous treatment of the poor, but good, old Brocard,” ' He 
died ſoon after; but we do not find exactly wb enn. 


Among the works he publiſhed, which were moſt of them 
printed at Segur Pordaillan's expence, were his Commentary 
on the Revelations of St. John, and his Myſtical and Prophe- 
tical Explication of Leviticus, Theſe both came out at 


' Leyden in 1580; as did ſome other things not worth men- 


tioning, the ſame year. The ſynods of the United Provinces 
were afraid, not without reaſon, that people would think 


they approved the extravagant notions advanced in them, if 


they were wholly ſilent about them; and therefore" the na- 


tional ſynod of Middteburg condemned, in 1581, that me- 
thod of explaining the ſcripture; enjoining the divinity pro- 


Blount, . 
Cenſure* 
Authorum. 


feſſor at Leyden to ſpeak to Brocard about his viſions. It 
has been ſaid, that Brocard, not being able to anſwer the 
objections raiſed againſt bis ſyſtem, promiſed to leave off 
meddling with propheſies. It may be ſo; but he was a very 
good Find of man indeed, if it was; fince religioniſts of his 
turn and character, whatever good qualities they may have, 
are ſeldom known to confeſs themſelves in in error. 


BRODEAU (Jon), in Latin Brodzus, a great critic, 
on whom Lipſius, Scaliger, Grotius, and all the learned, have 
beſtowed high encomiums, was deſcended from a noble fa- 
mily in France, and born at Tours in 1500. He was libe- 
rally educated, and placed under Alciat to ſtudy the civil 
law; but ſoon forſaking that; he gave himſelf up wholly to 


languages and the belles lettres. He travelled into Italy, 


| Than nus, 
ad ann. 
2563. 


where he became acquainted with Sadolet, Bembus, and 


other famous wits; and © here he àpplied himſelf to the 


ſtudy of philoſophy, mathematics, and the ſacred languages, 
in which he made no ſmall proficiency, Then returning to 


bis 'dwn country, he led a retired, but not, an idle, life; 'as 


man free from all ambition and yain glory, and ſuffered bis 
works to be pupliſbed rather under the ſanRion and autho- 


"| By 
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rity of others, than under his own: a ſingular example of 
modeſty in this age, when men ſeek glory not only from 
riches and honours, but even from letters; and that too with 
a! vanity which diſgraceth them.“ Theſe are Thuanus's 
words: what would Thuanus have ſaid, if he had lived in 
theſe times, where he might have ſeen men not only ſeeking 
glory from letters, and in the vaineſt and moſt oſtentatious 
manner, but writing anonymous pamphlets in praiſe of them 
ſelves, and for the ſake of ſaying ſuch things as even flat- 
terers would deſerve to be whipped for? Brodæus died, a 
batchelor, in 1563, and left behind him, ſome publiſhed, 
ſome unpubliſhed, notes and commentaries upon various au- 
thors of antiquity; upon Epigrammatica Græca, © Oppii 
Cynegeticon, Q. Calabri Paralipomenon Homeri,” Co- 
luthus de Helenæ raptu, Euripides,“ © Dioſcorides,” &c. 


 BROKESBY (Francis), a native of Stoke in Leiceſter- Hiftory of 
ſhire, fellow of Trinity college, and aftewards rector of Hinckley, 


Rowley, in the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire, was author of a by 
Life of Jeſus Chrift;” and a principal affiftant to Mr. 
Nelſon in compiling his admirable volume on the Feaſts and 
Faſts of the Church of England. He was alſo author of 
An Hiſtory of the Government of the Primitive Church, for 
the three firſt centuries, and the beginning of the fourth; 
“ ſhewing that the church, in thoſe firſt ages, as it has been 
<« eyer ſince, was governed by biſhops, or officers ſuperior 
« to preſbyters: Wherein alſo the ſuggeſtions of David 
<< Blondel to the contrary are conſidered by Francis Brokeſby, 
B, D. ſometime fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
© Printed by W. B. 1712.” 8vo. In a dedication to Mr. 
Francis Cherry, dated Shotteſbrooke, Aug. 13, 1711, the 
author ſays, ** The following treatiſe challenges you for its 
_ &: patron, and demands its dedication to yourſelf, in that 1 
* wrote it under your roof, was encouraged in my ſtudies 
„ by that reſpeCtive treatment I there found, and ſtill meet 
With; and withal, as I was affifted in my work by your 
4 readineſs to ſupply me; out of your well-repleniſhed li- 
ce brary; with ſuch books as | ſtood in need of in collecting this 
« Hiſtory, I eſleem myſelf therefore in gratitude obliged _ 
% to make this public acknowledgement of your favours, * 
„ and to tell the world, that when I was by God's good 
Providence reduced to ſtraits (in part occaſioned by my 
«© care left | ſhould make ſhipwreck, of a godd conſcience), I 
« then found a ſafe retreat and kind receptian in your fa- 
« mily, and there both leifure and. encouragement: to write 
4 khis following treatiſe,” As Mr. Brokeſby's* trains. aroſe * 
. „ Pe 3c og Por. CID 
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0 aſylu m; and there he formed an intimacy. with 
3 45 (a pillar of hes cauſe), whoſe «+ NG be afterwards 
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from bis 1 a Nonjuror, he was of FOR gatrogis 
zed by 115 moſt 8 rb. of that perſuaſion. won bo 


houſe of the benevolent Mr. Cherry, however e 


wrote, and with M r. Nelſon, to whom the Lift e of Row 13 
dedicated, He. died. ſuddenly ſoon, after 10 publi N e 


Mr. Brokeſpy was intimately, acquainted with 


Wood's . 
Athene 
| Oxon, 


1 emple, and became one of the moſt eminent lawyers of 
his time. In 1552, he was called to be ſerjeant at law; 
and, in 1553, being the firſt year of queen Mary, was made 

f the Common Pleas, about Which time 


Tom Hearne, Who printed a valuable letter of bn in = x: 
firſt volume of Leland's “ Itinęraty;“ and was ſaid. to be 


the author of a traQ, intituledg Of Education, with. relpec | 


«« to Grammar-ſchools and Univerſities, 1710. gv d. 


BROORE (Sir Roztar), ſon of Thomas Rae of 
Claverly, in Shiopmite, was born at} Clavetly, and edu- 
cated at Oxford. From thence he removed to the Middle 


Nas chief juſtice 0 
he was Enighted. He was not only eſteemed, a great 


man in bis profeſſion, but had likewiſe a good character 


for integrity and juſtice both at the bar and bench. He 


wrote, fiſt, c An Abridgement, containing an abfract of 


< the year-: books till the time of queen Mary.“ Secondly, 


| 66 Certain Caſes adjudged i IN the time of Geary. VIII. Ed» 


. 


vonder whoſe name there is publiſhed a Ri 
ſlatute of Magna Charta, chap. 16. 


messe, 5 BROME (ALEgaA NDER.), an author who fouriſhed in the | 


Di Ty 


« Ward VI, and queen Mary, from the ſixth 
« to the fourth of queen Mary.“ Thirdly, “ eading on n the 
<« ſtatute of limitations, made 32d Henry VIII. c. 2.” Sir 


Robert died a judge, 15 58, aud in his will remembered. the | 
church and poor of Putney near London. There was ano- 


ther Robert Brooke, ſcrjeant at law, and recorder of London, 
7 My: Wag, 10 


reign-of Charles I. and was an attorney in the lord mayor of 
London's court. He was bol u in 1620, and died in 1066 
ſo that he lived through the whole of the civil wars and t 


| proteQorſhip, during all which time he maintained his loyalty 
55 untainted,. He was a warm cavalier, and author of innume- 


rable odes, ſpapets, and little. pieces, in which the Round- 
heads. are treated with reat. keenneſs and ſeverity. . \ Theſe ef 


with his epiles and epigrams, were all printed in one; vo» 
12 Bro... M's 55 „ pM p 
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of antes by hieſelf and others; and 2 comedy, cat. 
fe The Cunning Lovers, 1651, The world is e 
gd to him for two volumes of the plays of bis gage 
FR 11 
BROMHE (Ricnany), ge lived: lis in the reign of 
8 I. and. was contemporary with Decker, Ford, Shirt 
His extraction was mean; for he was originally * 
better than a menial ſervant of Ben Jonſon. He, wrote 
himſelf, however into high repute, and is addreſſed i in ſomg 


Denen 
Dramatica, 


lines by his quondam maſter, on account of his comedy, call- 


ed “ The Northern Laſs.” His genius was entirely turned 
to comedy, and we have fifteen of his productions in this way 
remaining. They were acted in their day with great ap- 
plauſe, and have been often revived ſince, Eyen in our own 
time, one of them, called“ The Jovial Crew, i! has, with 


little alteration, been revived, and exhibited at Covent Gar- 


fen with great and ob ſucceſs, Gags died in 16 52. 


' BROOME (WizLzan), was born in Cheſhire, as is id, 
of very mean parents. Of the place of his birth, or the fir 
part of bis life, we have not been able to gain any intelli: 
gence. He was educated upon the foundation at Eaton, and 
was captain of the ſchool a whole year, without any vacaney, 
—— whish: he might have obtained a ſcholarſhip at King's col- 
Being by this delay, ſuch as is faid to have happened 
_ "rarely, ſuperannuated, he was ſent to St. John's eol- 
lege by the contributions of his friends, where he odtained a 
ſmall exhibition. . 
At bis college he lived for 1 time ihe 8 ne 
W the well-known Ford, by whom Dr. Johnſon heard 
bim-deſcribed as a contracted ſcholar and a mere verſifier, un- 
acquainted with life, and unſkilful in converſation, His addice 
tion to metre was then ſuch, that his companions familiarly 
called him Poet. When he had opportunities of mingling 
with mankind, he cleared himſelf, - 9 * As likewiſe owe 
from, great. part of his ſcholaſtic ruſt, | 
He- appeared early in the world as a tranſlator: of the 
Hiads into proſe, in conjunction with Gel and Oldiſwortb. 
How their ſeveral parts were diſtributed is not known. This 
is the tranſlation of which Ozell boaſted as ſuperior, in To. 
land's opinion, to that of Pope: it bas long | ſince „haniſded. 
and is now in no danger from the critics. 2 
lle was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was ; tht viſitiog sir 
John Cotton at Madingley, near Cambridge, and gained ſo 
much of his eſteem that he was employed, to mike- W - 
a e bye the notes to the e 'of the Mas 
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a _ - © BROOME 
an in the volumes of poetry publiſhed by Lintot, n 


pieces were inſerted. 
Pope and Broome were to be yet more ty paged. 


ſion of the Odyſſey, Pope, weaty of the toil, called Fenton 
and Broome to his aſſiſtance; and, taking only half the work 
upon himſelf, divided the other half between his partners, 
giving four books to Fenton, and eight to Broome. Fen- 
ton's books are enumerated in Dr. Johnſon's Life of him. 
To the lot of Broome fell the ſecond, ſixth, eighth, eleventh, 
twelfth, ſixteenth, eighteenth, and twenty - third, together 
with the burthen of writing all the notes [A]. 

The price at which Pope purchaſed this affiftance was 
three hundred pounds paid: to Fenton, and five hundred to 
Broome, with as many copies as he wanted for his friends, 
which amounted to one hundred more. The payment made 
to Fenton is known only by hearſay; Broome's is very * 
_ tinAly told by Pope, in the notes to the Dunciad. 

It -is evident, that, according to Pope's own eftimate, 
Broome was unkindly treated. If four books could merit 
three hundred pounds, eight and all the notes, equivalent at 
leaſt to four, had certainly a right to more than ſix. 


was for ſome time more than coldneſs between him and his 
employer. He always ſpoke of Pope as too much a lover of 
| money, and Pope purſued him with avowed boftility ; for he 
ö not only named him cee in the Dunciad, but 
quoted him more than once in the Bathos, as a proficient i in 
© the Art of Sinking; and in his enumeration of the different 
kinds of poets diſtinguiſhed for the profound, he reckons 
Broome among © the parrots who repeat another's words i in 

Y benen Wande tone as inakes' _ am | e One” 
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| 
| 
bi 


portant event in poetical hiſtory, the to a new volume of his works, claimed 
| reader has a right to k now upon what only twelve. A natural curioſity after 
grounds I eſtabliſh my parration.— the real conduct of ſo great an unger- 


That the verfion was nor wholly Pope's taking, - incited me once to enquire of 


vas always known: be had mentioned Dr. Warburton, who told me, in bis 
the aſſiſtance of two friends in bis pro- Warm language, that he thought the re- 
. + polals, and at the end of the work ſome lation given in the note a lie; but that 


- 


_ , acgount is given by Broome of their dif. | he was not able to aſcertain the ſeveral - 


#7 Ferdae parts, which however mentiens ſhares, The intelligence which Dr. 

only five: books fg written by the e e "Warburton could not afford me, I ob- 
bort 5" the, furth and twentjeth bz tained from Mr, Lapgrog, to whom Mr, 
Fenton; che Gxth, the evi i Spe ace < had Iwparted 3 it. 


mogly called 4 Pope's 5 e . an of his Early 


When the ſucceſs of the Iliad gave encouragement to a ver- 


Broome probably conſidered himſelf as injured, and there | 
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BROOME, 


It has been ſaid that they were afterwards reconciled z but 
we are afraid their peace was without friendſhip. | He after- 
wards'' publiſhed a Miſcellany of Poems, and never roſe to 
bee hes dignity in the church. He was ſome time rector 
of Sturſton in Suffolk, where he married a wealthy widow g; 
and afterwards, when the king viſited Cambridge 1728, be- 
came doQor of laws. He was, 1733, preſented by the crown 
to the rectory of Pulham in Norfolk, which he held with 
Oakley Magna in Suffolk, given him by the lord Cornwallis, 
to whom he was chaplain, and who added the vicarage of 
Eye in Suffolk; he then reſigned Pulham, and retained the 
other two. Towards the cloſe of his life he grew again poe- 
tical, and amuſed himſelf with tranſlating Odes of Anacreon, 
which he publiſhed in the Gentleman's Magazine, under the 
name of Cheſter. „VR e 
He died at Bath, Nov. 16, 1745, and was buried in the 


5 BROSSETTE ( Cravvs), of France, was born 0 Lyons 
in 1671. He was at firſt a Jeſuit, but afterwards an Advo- 


cate. He was of the academy of Lyons, and librarian of 
the public library there. In 1716, he publiſhed the works of 
Boileau, in two volumes 4to. with hiſtorical illuſtrations: 
and, after that, he did the ſame for the works of Regnier, 
He purged the text of both theſe authors from the errors of 
the: preceding editions, and ſeaſoned his notes with many 


uſeful and curious anecdotes: of men and things. His only 


fault, and it is the fault of almoſt all commentators, is, that 
he did not uſe the collections he had made with ſufficient ſo- 
briety and judgement; for want of which, he has inſerted 
many things, no ways neceſſafy to illuſtrate his authors, and 


ſome that are even frivolous. He wrote alſo L' Hiſtoĩre 


as abregce de la Ville de Lyon,” with elegance and preci- 
ſion; and died there in 1746. He had a friendſhip and cor- 


reſpondence with many of the literati, and particularly with 


Rouſſeau the poet and Voltaire. The latter uſed to tell 
him, that he “ reſembled Atticus, who kept terms, and even 
4 cultivated' friendſhip, at the ſame time with | Czlar- and 
« Pompey.” The enmity between Ruff and Voltaire 
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BROSSIER (Max rAA), a very remarkable: 


pretended to be poſſeſſed by the devil, and bad ſike to have | 
occaſioned great diſorders. in France, towards the latter end 
of the fixteenth century, |" 


he F rench hiſtorians s have gien 
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ad account of her; and Thuanus has been very particular. 
Her father was a weaver at Romorantin; but, as Martha 
had the art of making a thouſand diſtortions, he found it 
more convenient and ede to ramble] about with her, 
than to ſtay at home and mind his trade. Going from town 
to town therefore, and ſhewing his daughter Martha, as a 
woman poſſeſſed by the devil, and needing the exorciſm of 
the church, a prodigious multitude of 3 reſorted to him: 
The cheat was found out at Orleans: and for that reafon, 
in-1598, all the prieſts of the dioceſe were forbid to proceed 
to exorciſms, on pain of 'excommunication, Nor was the 
biſhop of Angers more eaſy to be impoſed” upon, but 
quickly detected the cheat: for, having invited Martha to 
dinner, he cauſed ſome holy water to be brought her inſtead 
of common water, and-common water inſtead of holy water. 
Martha was catched: ſhe: was not at all affected when ſhe 
drank the holy water, but made a great many diſtortions when 
the common water was preſented to her. Upon this the 
prelate called for the book of Exoreiſms, and read the be- 
gianing of the Rneid. Martha was catebed again: for, 
Tn thoſe Latin verſes. of Virgil to be the beginning of 
the exorciſm, ſhe put herſeif into violent poſtures, as if ſhe 
had been tormented by the devil. The biſhop, convinced 
that ſhe was an impoſtor, only reproved her father in pri- 
vate, _ adviſed him to go back to Romorantin with his 
The knave did not care to do that; on the con- 
trary, he carried her to Paris, as a more proper theatre for 
her to act on, where he hoped to be ſupported: by credulous 
and ill- affected people, and by thoſe hom the edit of Nantz 
had lately exaſperated againſt the king. He pitched upon 
5 St. Genevieve s church 844 his farce in; and it ſucceeded 
tily. The capuchins, who immediately took up the 
duſineſs, loſt no time; but quickly exorciſed the wicked 
ſpirit of Martha without any e el enquiry, though it is 


2 ordered by the church. The poſtures ſhe made, while the 


exorciſts performed their function, eaſly perſucded the come 
mon people that ſhe was 2 real 'demoniac ; and the thing 
wat quickly noiſed all over the town, The biſhop, willin 
i proceed orderly in the matter, appointed five 'of the: lg | 
famous phyſicians in Paris to examine into it: who unani- 
. mouſly teporied, that the deyil had no hand in the matter, 
but that there was Fen drab. of impoſtets, wank Tome 


| 4 diftomper in it. | 
Two days ofer, two of thoſe 1 Sang; to varer 
anſwered — ene 
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in their journey, and went to Rome; thinking, ſays'T 


age, and find more credulous" 


R. 


might be ſent for, and time granted them till che next day, 
On the firſt of April x 599, the thing was to be tried; when 
father Seraphin on the one fide renewed his exorciſms, and 
Martha eon the other her convulſions. She rolled her eyes, 
lolled out her tongue, quaked all over her body; and when 
the father came to theſe words, Et homo faftus eff, „and 


i ; "BI OE Tac | 5 
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« was made man,” 'the fell down, and toffed herfelf abont 


from the altar to the door of the chapel. Upon this, the 


exorciſt cried out, * That if any one perſiſted ftill in his incre- 


« qulity, he needed only to fight that devil, and try to con- 
« quer him, if he durſt venture his life.” Mateſcot, one of 
the five phyſicians, anſwered that he accepted the challenge; 
and immediately took Martha by the throat, and bid her flop. 
She obeyed, and alleged for an excuſe, that the evil ſpirit 
had left her, which father Seraphin confirmed: but Maref- 
cot inſiſted, that he had frighted the devil away. People re- 
mained divided in their opinions of this woman; and, 
though theſe and other notorious proofs of impoſture were 
produced, yet many believed her to be an actual demoniac, 
At length, there being reaſon to fear that ſome anſwers might 


de ſuggeſted to her, which might raiſe a ſedition under pre- 


tence of the edi granted to the Proteſtants, Henry IV. was 
adviſed not to neglect the matter, He enjoined the parlia- 
ment of Paris to uſe their authority; upon which the parlia- 
ment ordered her to be confined. She was ſo for forty days; 
during which time they ſhewed her to the beſt phyſicians, 
who aſſerted, that there was nothing ſupernatural in her caſe. 
In' the mean time the preachers gave themſelves a prodigious 
liberty; crying out, that the privileges of the church were 
incroached upon, and that ſuch proceedings were ſuggeſted 
by the hereticks, They were filenced however after much 
ado; and, on the 24th of May, Broſſier was ordered to be 
carried with his daughter to Romorantin, and forbid to 
let her go abroad, without leave from the judge, on pain 
of corporal puniſhment. Notwithftanding that prohibi- 
tion, the father and daughter went, and under the ſanction 
and protection of Alexander de la Rochefoucaud, abbot of 
St. Martin's, into Auverne, and then to Avignon,: The 
parliament of Paris ſummoned the abbot twice, and ordered 


at laſt that the revenues of his benefices ſhould be ſeized We © 


contempt of the eourt : nevertheleſs theſe people proceeded _ 
n that great 


that Martha would a& her part much better d chat great 
ter ſong in .that place, which 
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pected of having ſuggeſted this fooliſh deſign to bis brother, i 

that he was likewiſe deprived of bis eccleſiaſtical revenues. ! 

Henry IV. well-informed of what was going forward, coun- ; 
termined them at Rome; ſo that the Pope, who was fore- Wl * 
warned, did nothing contrary to the ſentence given by the : 
Thuanut, Parliament of Paris againſt that pretended: demoniac. Not 0 
u Ment” long after the abbot fell ſick, and died, it is ſaid, of. grief, ] 
Crone. for having undertaken ſo long a journey to make himſelf t 
ad ann. deſpiſed: and Martha and her father, being forſaken by every { 
1599 O body, took ſanQuary in the hoſpitals Þ © - ] 
MI. Bayle, after he had run over the principal. circum- 4 
ſtances of this affair, makes the following remarkable ob- 


_ ſervation: - ** When I think, ſays be, that the wretched 
. daughter of a weaver, carried from town to town like a © 
e bear, and at laſt engroſſed by two or three monks, who b 
<6 pretended ſhe was a demoniac, made Henry IV. the par- I 
e liament of Paris, and all honeſt Frenehmen, very uneaſy; E 
«© when I think that ſuch a creature gave occaſion to fear 0 

that a large kingdom would fall again into a combuſtion, 
„ which was but juſt quenched; when I think that, upon . 


. i é the news of her going to Rome, the agents of the French 
«© court were directed to omit nothing with the Pope, in { 
< order to ward off that blow): I ſay, when I conſider all c 


4c theſe things, I cannot but-pity the fate of ſovereigns, and K 
“ their unavoidable dependance upon the clergy. Whether tl 
0 they be devout or not, they will always be obliged to have I 


a regard for them, and to fear them. They are a true 0 
Imperium in imperio. It is. true, the kingdom of. Jeſus a 
, Chriſt is not of this world; he ſays ſo himſelf: but thoſe tl 


| „ who pretend to repreſent him are frequently maſters of the Ve 
ob .< kings of the earth, and will give or take away croyns;“ h. 
Bieber, 28 it is notorious that the Pope and his agents have often 
Net. E. done. „b 45s 


BROUGHTON (Hoc), an Engliſh divine, who died 1 I 

in 1612, was very learned, and publiſhed a great number of lo 

of books, He was fo laboriqus, that, unleſs he was hindered = 

by ſome. particular buſineſs, he: ſtudied twelve, or fourteen, la 
dot ſirteen hours aday. His ++ Commentaries on the Apeca- Þ 
' lypſe and the prophet: Daniel” are. very poor; and if we M 
wma believe the Scaligerana, be is a very furious and abuſive 
„fiter, He was extraordinarily attached to the diſcipline. of ch 

5 z ibe church of England,” and-rigorouſly condemned that of the 
Freſbyterians. he oration de -addteſſes to the e 0 
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vf Geneva ſhews it in a very lively manner. It was printed 
in Greek at Mentz, 1601, under the title, when tranſlated 
into Engliſh : “ An Oration to the inhabitants of Geneva, 
60 concerning the ſignification of the expreſſion of deſcending 
« into Hell.” He aimed particularly at Theodore Beza, 
whom he reproached elſewhere for continually altering, in 
every edition, his notes on the New. Teftament. He wrote 
him very rough letters, and communicated copies of them to 
the Jeſuit Serrarius, with full permiſſion to publiſh them: for 
though he would have thought it ſinful to have held any fel- 
lowſhip with Preſbyterians, yet he was ſomewhat more mode - 
rate in regard to Roman Catholics, _ „ 


BROUGHTON (Tnonas), a learned divine, and one gig; Brit. 
of the original writers of the Biographia Britannica,” was 24 edit. 


born at London, July 5, 1704, in the pariſh of St. Andrew, 
Holborn; of which pariſh his father was miniſter. At an 

early age he was ſent to Eton ſchool, where he ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by the acuteneſs of his genius, and the ſtu- 
diouſneſs of his diſpoſition, Being ſuperannuated on this 
foundation, he removed, about 1722, to the univerſity of 
Cambridge; and, for the ſake of a ſcholarſhip, entered him- 
ſelf of Gonville and Caius College. Here two of the prin= 
cipal objects of his attention were, the acquiſition of the 


knowlege of the modern languages, and the ſtudy of the ma- | 


thematics, under the famous Profeſſor Sanderſon. May 28, 
1727, Mr. Broughton, after taking the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, was admitted to Deacon's orders. In the ſucceed- 


from London to Briſtol,. where e 
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Themas Hatris, clerk ef that city, by whom hd had, Torch 
| enten, fit of whom ſutvived him. He reſided on his liv- 
> ing till his death, which happened Dec. 21, 17944 in the 51ſt 
— 5 = age. | He was interred in the church of St; Mary 
From the time of Mr. Broughton's quitting the utfiverſity, 
till he was conſiderably advanced in life, he was engaged in 2 
variety of publications, of which a lift is given below [A], 
taken, in a great meaſure from a paper in his own hand-writ- 
ing; but we cannot ſay whether it be ſttialy in the order 
wherein they appeared. | e 
Mr. Broughton, ſonie little time before his death, com- 
poſed . A ſhort View of the Principles upon which Chriftian 
s Churches require, of their reſpective Clergy, Subſeription 
1 to eſtabliſhed Articles of religion" but this work never 


sern 4 


appeared in print. He. poſſeſſed, likewiſe, no inconſiderable 6 
talent for poetry, as is evident from many little fugitive pieces 


in manuſcript, found among bis papetsz and particularly, 
from two unfiniſhed Tragedies, both written at the age of 
ſeventeen. When he was at Eton ſchoo}, Mr. Broughton 
was of the ſame yeat with Dr. Ewer, late Biſhop of Bangor; 
Dr. Sumner, late provoſt of King's college, Cambridge; and 
Dr. Sleech late provoſt of Eton: and during his reſidence 
in London, he enjoyed the eſteem and friendſhip of moſt of 

the literary men of his time. He was a great lover af mibſic, 
particularly the ancient; which introduced him to the Etiow- 
edge and acquaintance of Mr, Handel; whom he furniſhed 


[21 x. * Chriftianity dittinct from vntenſiated... 10, “ The brd and 


e the Religion of Nature, in three 


8338 
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& Parts; in Anſwer to Chriſtianity as 
«. old as the Creation. 2. © Tratſ- 
e lation of Voltaire's Temple of Taſte,” 
3- * Preface to. his Father's Letter to 
© a Roman Catholic.” 4. * Altera- 


toon of Dorrel on the Epitties and 
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* Gaſpels from a Popiſh to a Prote- 


« ftant Book.“ Two volumes, octavo. 


Dictionary in Exgliſh, corrected 3 


[2 Part bf the new edition of © Bayle's - 


the Language thorougly - 
, and the poetica! 
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c third Olynthiacs, and the four Phi- 
& lippics of Demoſthenes (by ſeveral 
4 Hands); reviſed and correQedy with 
ec a new Tratflation/ of the ſecond 
« Olyathiac, the Oration de Pace, and 
© that de Cherſanefo 1 to which are 
4 added all the Arguments of Liba- 
« nius, and ſelect Notes from Ulpian.” 
$yo, © Lives in the Biographia Bri- 
% tannica,” 11, * The Biſhops of 
% London and Wincheſter on the Batra - 


&« ſertations ; with a preliminary Diſ- 
— Evie 
ace bf a future State... 
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with VO for many of his compoſitions. 1 bis public. 
character, Mr. — ton was diſtinguiſhed by an aQive zeal 
for the Chriftian We d with a moderation of mind. 
In private life, he was gevoted to the intereſts and bappinefs 
of bis family; and was of a wild, chearful, and liberal tem- 

per. This diſpoſition, which is not always united wich emi- 


_ nent: literary abilities, attended him to his grave, In 2778, 
n poltbumous Volume of Sermons, on ſelect Subjects, 


was publiſhed by bis ſon, the Rev. Thomas Broughtotr, 


M. A. L. of Wadham College, 2 85 and vicar of TOW | 


near Bath. 
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--BROUKHUSIUS 6 or Sos Bee * mn 
diſtinguiſhed. ſcholar in Holland, was born Nov. 20, 164, "* 


1 


moires, 
tom. 13, 


at Amfterdam, where his father was a clerk in the Admi- Geo. Dia, 


ralty. He earned the Latin tongue under Hadrian Junius, 
and made a prodigious progteſs in polite literature; bur; bis 
father dying when he was very young, he was taken From 
literary purſuits, and placed with an apothecary at Amſter- 
dam, wich whom be lived ſome years. Not liking this, he 
went into the army, where bis behaviour raiſed him to the 
rank of lieutenant: captain; and,” in 1674, was ſent with his 
regiment to America in the cet under admiral de "> eo 
but returned to Holland the ſame year. In 1678, he was 
ſent to the garriſon at Utrecht, where he contracted a fend. 
ſhip with the celebrated Grevivs; and here, though a} 

ſon of an excellent temper, he had the misfortune to ſo 
deeply engaged in 2 duel, that, according to the laws of 
Holland, his life was "forfeited: but Grevius wrote imme 


diately to Nicholas Heinſius, who obtained his pardon from 
the Stadtholder. 


Nat long after, he became a captain f 
one of the companies then a: Amſterdam; which poſt placed 
him in an caſy fituation, and gave him leiſure to purſue hi 
ſtudies. His company being diſbanded in 1697, 2 a penſion. 
avas granted him; upon which he retired to a-country:houE - 
Near Amſterdam, where he ſaw but lirtle company, and 8 
His time a his books. He died Dec. 15, 1700. 
As à claffical editor, he is diſtinguiſtied by his Iabours upon 


Fi bullus aud Propertius ; the laſter was pydliſhed in 170, 1 5 
8 


the former in 1708. fle ws an excellent Latin 
ſelf2 a Volume of his poems was publiſhed' II 
in amo; but a very noble edition of them was: 1 * p 
Hoogſtraeren at Amſterdam, 271 1.3 in Ao b | 
« Poems” were alſo publiſhed ; 
by the ſame perſon, who, preha 
of Vor. II. 353 
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BROUKHUSIVS. 1 


Peter Burmin's funeral oration upon him. Broukbubur Way 
alſo an editor of Sannazarius's and Palearius's Latin works, 
-With 'Tegard to his Latin poems, the authors of the 
ts. Journal de Trevoux” have delivered themſelves thus (and 
H bat they have ſaid may be applied to the bulk of modern 
g TE Latin poems): His verſes are written in good Latin enough; 
ee but they want fire. We find in them a great many 
fs 40 paſſag es borrowed from Tibullus and Propextius, but not 
| <, their: _ The oi was a your: Ip yo mow” by 
8 : « nature.) 8 at | 

3 . 

| | om | BROUNCKER (WiLLian),. cio Beckie: of 
0. Caſtle Lyons in Ireland, ſon of fir William" Brouncker, 


— 9 —_— rn 
als» ONS. iran er et eerie bd Ie IO J 


| --. afterwards made viſcount in 1645, was born about 1620; 
TS having received an excellent education, diſcovered an 
| . 8 early genius for mathematics, in which he afterwards became 


| very eminent. He was created doctor of phyſic at Oxford 
June 23, 1646, In 1657 and 3658, he was engaged in a 
 _ _ correſpondence of letters on mathematical ſubjects with Dr. 
5 . John Wallis, who publiſhed them in his 4 Commerctum 
| Reg un Epiſtolicum,” printed 1658, at Oxford, in gto. His ohn 

5 8 as well as his father's loyalty to the royal family having been 
| 2 127, conſtant and ſteady, he, with others of the nobility and 
; Fon try who had adhered to king Charles I. in and about 


: April x660. 
1 After the Reſtoration, he was + mads endeten to the queen 
| | . and a commiſſioner of the navy. He was one of 


=, thoſe great men who firſt formed the Royal Society, and, by 
the charter of July 15, 1662, and that of April 22, 1663, 
| way appdinted the firſt preſident of it: which office he held 
| | with great advantage to the ſociety, and. honour to himſelf, 


till the anniverſary election, Nov. 30, 1677. Beides the 


1 ear the Tower of London; bis right to which poſt, after a 
We ng conteſt between him and Sir Robert Atkyns, one of the 
a nk 5 3 determined in bis favaur, Nov. 168 . He died 
wr "at is houſe in St. James's ſtreet, : Weſtminſter, April 55 

| LD was ſucceeded. in his honour c bis younger 
ther Harry, Who died Jan. 168% ᷑ã᷑ ü] „ai e . 
wbliſhed ſome papers in the Philoſophical. Tranfic- 
e of; which the chief is bis “ Series for the quadra- 
5 the Hypy 7 . N firſt ſeries of the 


. Ss nit |. BROUSSON 


OS * 4 AN 


2: 


ndon, ſigned the PORN: declaration publiſhed in | 


5 © offices mentioned already, he was maſter of St. Katherine's 


uss ee ans; 


2s BROUUSSON (CLaups), a French Proteſtant, was born 
Ks. at Niſmes ia 1647. He was an advocate, and diſtinguiſhed 
he by his pleadings at Caſtres and Toulouſe: and it was at his 
nd I bouſe, that the deputjes of the Proteſtant churches aſſembled 
rn io 1683 where they took a reſolution. to continue to aſſemble, 
bz although their churches. were demoliſhed. The execution 
ny of this: project oecaſioned violent conflicts, ſeditions, execu- 
tions, and maſſacres, which ended by an amneſty on the part 
by of Lewis XIV. Broufſon retired theo to Niſmes: but, fear- 
| ing to be. apprehended with the principal authors of this 
project, who do not ſeem to have been compriſed within the 
of amneſty, he became a reſugee at Geneva fiſt, and thence at 
er, Lauſanne. He ſhifted, afterwards from town to town, aud 
>; lingdom to kingdom; to ſolicit the compaſſion of Proteſtant 
an WW princes. towards his ſuffering brethren in France. Retutrning 
ne to his own country, he ran through ſeveral provinces, exet- 
rd ciſed ſome time. the miniſtty in ine Cevennes, appeared at 


« Proteſtants in France to all other Proteſtants.” Theſe 


he were printed at the expence of the elector of Br andenburgs & 


ed of. The above all in French, 


REY ESRD BL) ls AS REF „„ 3 RY 8 RON: IT 1 55 3 1 
er . PRO WER (Apzagn), an eminent Dutch painters, 
„vas born at Haerlem, in 1608 and, beſides his gręat Dr. 
e Ilis⸗ticns to nature, was much beholden to, Frans Hal 
a» tool him from begging in the We and in ſtructed: 
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Fakes; ad üer d Wen Hay there; returned, anc Kit 
Nemour was his proper ſphere; and it Was in 

e 1 that he uſed to reprefent his er e 
drinking, ſmonking tobacco, gaming, fighting, e. 
did chis with a pencil ſo tender and free, ſo much of — 
in his e: ſuch excellent Arkwing in all we particul. 
parts d keeping in the whole together; that nont « 
is: *countrfinen have ever been compirable to him upon that 
_ e was extremely facetious and pleaſant over his 
ps, Tcorned to Work as Tong as he had any money in his 
poke, declared for a ſhort life and à merty one; and, te- 
to ride poſt to his grave by the help'sf wine and brandy, 

Ne wot got to his journey's end in r6385 only thirty yeats of age, 
He died fo very poor, tht contributions were bal to hy 
Him privately Nee und; from whence he was Pon after 
taken up, NA, abs is commonly Tail, very handſomely in- 
terred by Rubens, who was bed admirer of IP) Ls 


nius for painting. | 


- BROWN Rovent), « Rates acc A en Won 
whiſts derived its name, was bon df Aetithony 
Brown, of Tokhorpe in Rudandthite, el; ſtudied Uividity 
a . Rel and was afterwards a fchoblmaſter in South- I crar 
wart. He fell at firſt into Cartwright zopiniens; but, re- him 
— to refine upon them, began 'abdit 1 0 inveigh WM As 

y apainſt the fcipline'and xt * the drarch'of Ml thar 
ode a3 antichriſtian and ſuperſtitious; ie made bis one 


Frſt eſſay upon the Dutch congregation. at Norwich, many offic 


of whom were Inclined to Anäbapriſm; and, having raiſed I or p 
himſclf a Character for zeal and fatictity, his own: Couhitry- nor 


men beg gan to follow him: "upon Which — the eflit- A1 


ance * = one Richard Tfatriſon, a country ſehootwalter. I exh 
Brown aud this man foon work we. xbeir nudiende to ſe - afte 


pere 6iititely from the chufch land,” and 9e ferm a tha 


Dei among themfelyes. Baden ednveried woe 1 
| Freake, bop of Nerwich, and ofher eccleſtſticz! com- cha 


enen; and having not only Waltttafes dis Meet, bot to 
1 — miſbehaved to the court, was committed to the. cuſtody liſh 
1 ur 


of the Hierfff of Norwich # but the ſord ergh, IN tale 
23 nearly "elated; fofeſecfng, that“ this treats MW cre: 
+6 he Bip propagate, than" RiHe his errors, 2 le 
d the BiC ee which Proctred his Bre 
er ahis, uo loro recommended bim ro era 
oife for 2 5 i ; but Brbwuo, I his 
a Mite np n G0. get 
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rale the arcbbiſhop's counſels to be ſuperiyous and his 
e antichriſtian, ſoon left London, and ſettled. zt Mid- 
dleburh in Zealand, where he and his followers obtained 
leave of the States, to foray. a church according to theis own 
model. They equally condemned epiſcopacy 755 preſby tery 

as to the juriſdiction of conſiſtoties, claſſes, and ſynods ; ange 
3 dot join with any other reformed church, ee 8 
were not ſuſßciently Mured of the ſanity and probity of iis $4 
members, holding it an impiety to communicate with ſinners. 
Their form of cburch-government was democratical. Such 
as deſired to be members of their church made a conſeſſion of 
105, their faith, and ſigned a covenant obliging themſelves io walk 
ige. together. in the order of the goſpel, The whole power o 
lay admitting and excluding members, with the deciſion of all 
ter controverſies, was lodged in the brotherhood. Their church 
in- ¶ officers for preaching the word, and taking care of the poor, 
ge · ¶ were choſen. from, among themſelves, and ſeparated to their 
eereral offices by faſting, prayer, and impoſition. of hands 

from ſame of the brethren... They did not allow the-prieſt- 

on il bood to any diſtinct order, or to give any. indelible character; 
ny Wl but as the vote of the brotherhood made a man a miniſter, - 
ity Wl 2nd gave authority to preach ihe word and adminiſter the fa- 
g them; ſa the ſame power could diſcharge 
Ice, and reduce him to a meer layman again. 
gh As they maintained the bounds of a church to be no greater 
of chan what would contain as many as could meet together in 
his one place, and join in one communion, fo the power of their 
ny WW officers was * ibed within the ſame limits. The miniſfer 
fed or paſtor of 5 church could not adminiſter the ſacrament to, 
nor baptige the children of, any but thoſe of his own ſociety. 
f- A lay brother was allowed the liberty of giving a word of 
er. exhortation to the people; and it was uſual for ſome of them, 
fe- after ſermon, to alk queſtions, and reaſon FINS the doctrines 5 | 
mat had been preached. 5 . 
rt i Brown. appeats 40 baue been in Eagland in 1585, for in 
m- that year he was cited to appear before archbiſhop Whaeg'ifr, 
n ie e to 8 tenets 1 N 20 book by him pub- 
Gy and heing brbught. by this prelate's reaſoning to a 
h, Il tolerable compliance with the church of England, the bed 
ie BN treaſurer Burleigh ſent him to his father in the country, with WE 
's, If letter recommending kim. to bis fayour and countenances 
is ff Brown's errors dad taken tas. deep. 7008 ig bie te be eaily 
wo eradicated à he ſoon, relapſed into his former epivians ; and | 
, nis gaqd gld father, reſuivikg to. own'bim for. 124 8 n- 
os MC hone ve 888 Saale bis mother, 
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Jiſcharged him from his family. After wandering up and 
down for ſome time, and enduring 'great hardſhips, he at 
length went to live at Northampton; but whilſt he was in. 
duſttiouſſy labouring to promote his ſect; Lindſell, biſhop of 


„ „ Peterborough, ſent him a citation to eome before him, which 
88 not obeying, len excommunicated for his contempt. The 


Hit. Vol. Ii, ſolemnity of this renſure affected him ſo deeply, that he 
p: 382. made his ſubmiſſion, and, receiving abſolution, was admitted 
into the communion of the church about 1599, and ſoon 
after preferred to a rectory in Northamptonſhire, Fuller is 
of opinion, that he never formally recanted his opinion, with 
regard to the main points of his doctrine; but that his promiſe 
of a general compliance with the church of Eogland, im- 
proved by the Twuntenance of his patron and Kinſman, the 
earl of Exeter, prevailed upon the archbiſhop, and procured 
this extraordinary favour for him. He adds, that Brown al- 
lowed a falary for one to diſcharge his cure, and though he 

| oppoſed his pariſhioners in judgement, yet he agreed in takin 
their tithes, Brown was a man of good perts and ſome 
learning, but of a nature imperious and 'uncontroulable, and 
ſo far from the fabbatarian ſtrictneſs afterwards eſpouſed by 
fome of bis followers, that he rather ſeemed a libertine there- 
in. In a word, ſays Fuller, he had a wife with whom he 
never lived, and a.church in which he never preached, though 
he received the profits thereof: and, as all the other ſcenes of 
| bis life were turbulent and ſtormy, ſo was his end; for the 
conſtable of his pariſh requiring ſomewhat roughly the pay- 
ment of certain rates, his paſſion moved him to blows, Of 
this the conſtable complained to juſtice St. John, WO was 
® him; but Brown behaved 
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* the Popiſh diſorders, ind ungodly communion' of all filſe 
% chriſtians, and eſpecially of wicked preachers and hire 
fings. The title of the third piece is, A book which 
<< ſheweth the life and manners of all true Chriftians, and 
« how unlike they are unto Turks and Papiſts, and Heathen 


< folk. Alſo the points and parts of all divinity, that is, of 
«the revealed will and word of God, are declared by their 


<4 ſeveral definitions and diviſions,” 


3 BROWN (Trom as), of facetious memory, as Mr. "OT 


of him, was the fon of a confiderable farmer in 


diſon ſays 
Shropſhire, ' and educated at Newport ſchool in that county; 
from whence he was removed to Chriſt- church in Oxford, 
where he ſoon diftinguiſhed himſelf by his uncommon at- 
tainments in literature. He had great parts and quickneſs of 


apprehenſion, nor does it appear that he was dap: ap- 
plication; for we are told, that he was very well ſki 
the Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and Spaniſh Jangua 


even before be was ſent to Oxford, The irregularities of his 


kfe did not ſuffer him however to continue long at the uni- 


. verſity ; but he was ſoon obliged to quit that place, when, 
_ inſtead of returning home to his fatber, he formed a ſcheme 
of going to London, in hopes of making his fortune ſome 


way or other there, This ſcheme did not anſwer. He was 


very ſoon in danger of ſtarving ; upon which he made an in- 


tereſt to be ſchoolmaſter of Kingſton upon Thames, in which 
_ purſuit he ſucceeded. But this was 2 profeſſion very unſuit- 


able to a man of Mr. Brown's turn, and a fituation that muſt 
needs have been extremely diſagreeable to him; and there- 


led in 


fore we cannot wonder, that he ſoon quitted his ſchool, and 


went again to London; and as he found his old companions 


more delighted with his humour, than ready to relieve his 


| neceſſitjes,. he had recourſe tq that laſt refuge of half · ſtarved 


wits, ſcribbling for bread. He publiſhed a great variety of 


pieces, under the names of © Dialogues, Letters, Poems, &c." 
in all which be diſcovered no ſmall erudition, and a vaſt and 
exuberant vein of humour: for he was in his wricings, as in 


his converſation, always lively and facetious. In the mean * . 


than what he derived from the bookſellers; for though they 


raiſed his repytation, and made his company. exceedingly 
. ſought aſter, yet as he poſſeſſed leſs of the gentleman than 
_ wits uſually do, and more of the ſcholar, ſo he was not apt 

to chuſe his acquaintance by intereſts. but was more-ſolicit= 
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BROWN. 


than to the great who mi relieve him. An bach moue 
author, who bas given 88 ſome account of Mr. Brown, 
ſays, that though a Zood -natured man, he had one pernicious 
ualjty, which: was, rather to loſe his friend than his joke, 
i had a particular. genius ſor. ſatirg, and dealt it out liderally 
whenever he could find occaſion. He is famed for being the 
duthor of a libel, fixed one Sunday morning on the doors of 
6 We ſten inſter abbey; and of many others againſt the clergy 
and quality. He uſed to treat religion very lightly, and 
would often ſay, that he underfigod the world better, than 
15 haye the imputation of Righteouſneſs laid to his charge. 
evertheleſs, upon the approach of death, it is ſaid, that 
ris heart miſgave him, as if all was not right Within, and 
began to expreſs ſentimepts of by =p orſe for his paſt life; 
dhe common end of all thoſe who ſcoft. at Religion. becauſe 
it is the faſhion, or becauſe they would ſeem witer and more 
harp-ſighted than their neighbours. Such men are genorally 
'brafo's in philoſophy ; and however they may bully and 
defy. the devil at coffee houſes and taverns, are all the while 
ſecretly afraid of him, and dare fcarcely venture themſelves 
| | alone, for fear he ſhould ſurpriſe them with his cloven ſeet. 
Lives of the Towards the latter end of Brown's life, we are informed 
Koe: by Mr. Jacob, that he was in favour with the earl of Dorſet, 
who invited him to dinner ona Chriſtmas-dayy with Dryden, 
aud other gentlemen celebrated for ingenuity; when Brown, 
to his agrecable ſurpriſe, found a bank note of gol. under 
dis plate; and Dryden at the fame time was preſented with 
another of 10gl. | Brown died in 1704; and was interred in 
the cloyſter of Weſi minſter-abbey, near the remains af Mrs. 
Behn, with whom be was intimate in his. life-time.) Hig 
who!e works, were printed in 1707, conſiſting af Dialogues, | 
LO Eſſays, Declamations, Satires, Letters from the dead to 
“ the living, T'ranflations, Amuſements, $c.” in four vols. 
| „Much humour and not a little learning are, as we have al- 
= ready obſerved, ſcattered eyery where throughout them; but 
beg whorthink they wk dlicary hrs e ner, 
WO. _ ales on their ids, „ 


un; z BROWN { bare * an ingenious ions writer, yo bor 
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BROWN; 1 


took Gin dares of bachelor of arts: then returned to Wig- 
ton, and ſoon after went into orders. His firſt ſettlement 
was in Carliſle, being choſen a minor canon and lecturer in 
the cathedral there.. In 1739, he took a maſter of arts degree 
at Cambridge. In the rebellion of 1745, be aRed as a vo- 
hunger at the ſiege of Carliſſe, and behaved himſelf with great 
intrepigiiy ; and, after the defeat of the rebels, when ſome 
of them "were tried at Carliſle in 1746, he preached two ex» 
cellent ſermons in the cathedral, ** on the mutual connection 
* between religious truth and civil freedom; and between 
« ſuperſtition, tyranny, irreligion, and licentiouſneſs.“ Tei 
are to be found in the volume of his ſermons. 

Thus diſtinguiſhed, he fell under the notice of Dr, Oſhal» 
diſton; Who, ante raiſed to the ſee of Carliſle, made him 
one of his Chaplains: he had before obtained for him from 
the chapter of Raids the living of Moreland in Weſtmore- 
land. It is probably about this time, that be wrote his poem, 
incituled Honour; to ſhew, that true honour can only 
be founded in virtue: it was inſcribed to lord Londſdale. 
His next poetical production, thou ugh not immediately pube. 
liſhed,. was his + Eſſay on Satire,” in three parts: it e 

zddrefied to Dr. Warburton, who thereupon introducedihim- 

to Mr, Allen of Prier Park near Bath. While at Mr. Allen's, 

be preached at Bath, April 22, 1750, a ſermon for promote - 

ing the ſubſcription towards the general hoſpital in that Citys 

ntituled, On the purſuit of falſe pleaſure, and the miſcbiefs 

e of Immoderate gaming; and thete was prefixed to it, 

when publiſhed, the following advertiſement : 4 In juſtice 

eto the magiſtrates of the city of Batb, it is thought proper 

% to inform the reader, that the public gaming-tables were 

60 by them ſuppreſſed there, ſoon after the preaching of this 

„ ſermon,” I be year after, appeared the. Eſſay on Satire,, 

prefixed to the ſecond volume of Pope's works by Warbur- 

ion; with. which it ſtill continues to de printed, as — as | 

in Dodſley's Collection. 7 

. Brown now began to figure as. 2 writer; and in en 

* [publiſhed his “ Eſfays vn Shafteſbury's CharaQegiſtics :” 3 

Work, written with elegance and ſpirit, and ſo applauded, ab 
o be printed a fifth time in 1764. It is in one volume, $v0; 
He is imagined to have bad à principal. band in angther. 
book, publiſhed alſo the ſame year, and called An. 2 . 
„% Mufical- Expteſſion; Fo though the avowed auth: | 
Charles Aviſon, In 1754, he printed a fenen. . 

(6 uh 2nd. Lobos of W in, 8 ni pelt uy, 
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. church in Whitehaven,” Boon after this, he was pro 
moted to Great Horkeſley in Efſex; a living in the gift of 
the preſent lord Hardwicke. © His next appearance in the 
5 world was as a dramatic writer; and, in 1755, his tragedy, 
% Barbaroſla,” was produced upon the ſtage, and afterwards 
his '** Athelſtan in 1756. Theſe tragedies paſſed well 
enovgh upon the Rage, under the management of Garrick, 
but were attacked by criticiſm and ſtrictures upon publica- 
tion, as all dramatic productions are | © | 
Qur author had taken his doctor of divinity's degree in 
2755. Ia 2757, came out his famous work, intituled, “An 
„ Eſtimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times,” 
Bro; famous, we call it, becauſe ſeven editions of it were 
; printed in little more than a year, and becauſe as perhaps 
= as extravagantly applauded, and as extravagantly cenſured, 
a. vb any that ever was written, The deſign of it was to 
| ſhew, that “ a vain, luxurious, and ſelfiſh effeminacy, in 
the higher ranks of life, marked the character of the age; 
* and to point out the effects and ſources of this effeminacy,” 
And it muſt be owned, that, in the proſecution of it, the 
author hath given abundant proofs of great difcernment and 
folidity of judgement, a deep inſight into human nature, an 
extenlive knowledge of the world; and that he bas marked 


7 


the peculiar features of the times with great juſtneſs and ac- | 
curacy. Pity it is, that ſuch a ſpirit of ſelf-importance, dog- | 
matiicalneſs, and oftentimes arrogance, ſhould mix itſelf in ; 


„ what he ſays; for this air and manner ſeems to have done 
| more towards ſharpening the pens of his numerous adverſaries, 
and to have raiſed more diſguſt and offence at him, than the 
ſubject- matter objected to in his work. In 1758. he pub - 
liſhed a ſecond volume of The Eſtimate, &c.“ and, after - 

watds, An Explanatory Defence of the Eſtimate, &c.“ 


* Between the firſt and ſecond volume of the ** Eftimate,” 

* he republiſhed Dr. Walker's Diary of the Siege of Lon- 
3 „. donderry; with 2 Preface,” pointing out the uſeful pur 
vpPoſes to which the peruſal of the. Diary” might be applied. 


Hl was, about this time, preſented by the biſhop of Carliſl: 

+ *, -$0 the vicarageof St. Nicholas in Newcaſtle upon Tyne, re 

Ee gung Great Horkefley in Eſſex ; and made one of the 

* _ - - .- Chaplains: in ordinary to his preſent majeſty. Theſe were 

__ » allthepreferments our author ever received; and, as this wa 

-  . . Juppoſed to'bemo ſmall-mortification to a man of Dr, Brown' 

__ _», Þigb ſpirit, do t'was probably this high ſpirit, which was the 

- . cauſr'of iz, In 3790, be publiſhed © An additional Dialogue 
Yoad ©: et een l. 
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; « ſeguel to l Dislo of Lord Lyttelton's between Pericles 1 
f _ «© and Coſmo, I bis is fu by ſome to have been de- 1 
0 ſigned as a Vindication of Mr. Pitt's political character and 1 
5 conduct, againſt ſome hints of diſapprobation by lord Lyttel- 1 
$ [ 


ton; while others have not excluded a private motive of re- 
ſentment, His next publication was * The Cure of Saul,” 
a ſacred ode; which was followed the fame year by «© A Diſ- 


4 ſertation on the riſe, union, and power, the ts Pay 
46 ſeparations, and eorruptions, of Poetry and Mu 4. 
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in This is a pleaſing performance, diſplays great ingenvity; 
a and, though not without miſtakes, very inſtructing as well 

y 1 as ee. upon the whole. Obſervations” were printed 

re upon it, and Dr. Brown defended himſelf in Remarks.“ 


ps He publiſhed in 8vo, 1764, The Hiftory of the Nite and 
ed, “ Progreſs of Poetry through its ſeveral ſpecies: being the 
ſubſtance of the above work concerning poetry only, for the 
105 beneßt of claffical readers, not knowing in mutic. The 
e; ſame year, a volume of ſermons; moſt of which bad been 


Jo printed ſeparately. In 1765. Thoughts on Civil Liberty, 
the 22 Liceptiouſneſs and Faction; a piece, which, though 
and BY. drawn op with great parade, and aſſuming a ſcientific form, 


n is little more than 2 party- pamphlet; intended to cenſure the 

ked oppoſers of adminiftration at that time. A fermon On the 

ac» s Female character and education,” preached the 16th of 

log- May 1365, befote the guardians of the aſyJum for deſerted 

f in ſemale or | 

Jone He laſt publication, in 466, was © A Letter webe Ren oo 

Feeds «4 Dri Lowrb, occaſioned by his late Letter to the Right 

the] «©. Rev, author of the Divine Legation of Moſes” Br. 

pub- Lowth had pointed at Dr. Brown, as one of the ex | 

fter- fatterers and creatures of Warburton ; and Dr. Brown de- 
fenden himſelf againſt the ĩmputation, 2 23 attack upon his Z 
Nee Fo do him all juſtice, he had a ſpirit too 1 

ong and i t, to bend to that li ſu n, 

which the Any of the Divine 232 

bis followers, He inſiſted upon the prerogative of his own 
opinion ; to afſext and diſſnt, whenever be faw caufe, in the 
moſt unreſerved manner: and this was to Dr. — 8 

| was to many others, the cauſe of miſunderſtandintz and diſtance KS 
with Warburton. Beſides the works mentioned; be pub- _ 1 
liſhed a poem On Liberty,“ and ſome anonyHous ipam- " = | '"' 
Pblets. At the end of bis later Writings headvertifed an i- 
tention of publiſhing © Yriaciples f Ciicittian Legiſlation,” — 

dut was 93 — — 8 N a 
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tir ha wt born due and why it has nog been done, 
We the Fo of its publiaation. was 

e can ſay nathing but upon ce dure, or at 
8 ity; and as there are certain perſons in the 


world to whom Rip ron}: a pe % FARO, wo rather | 


ehuſe te ſuppreſs it. 0 


Beſote we conclude with Dr. 1 ty, we muſt not omit 5 
ane very memorable circumſtance of his life; and that was 
his intended expedition to Ruſſia. While Dr. Dumateſq re- 
 fided in Ruſſia, 1765, whither, having been chaplain to our 
faQory at di. Peterſpurg from 1747 to 455 he had been invited 


the year before by the empreſs, to aſſiſt in the r 
| Exoa pas he wan about to aalld; a cor 


eſted 
ba 10 bog hs, — * 2 proper perſon. to conſult with, be- 
+ cauſe he had publiſhed ſome (ſermons upon edycation. This 
drought on à cott e between Dr. Damarchy and Dr. 
Ron; the reſule of — being communicated to the 


ulation of 
ndent in 


1 miniſter at St. Peterfburg, was followed by an invitation 


om the empreſs to Dr. Browa alſo. Dr, Brown, agquaint- 
„ invitation, teceived an anſwer from the miniſter, 


| gnifying bow pleaſed her Imperial majeſty was with bis in | 
tention, and informing him, that ſhe bad ordered to be re- 


mitted to him, by ber miniſter in London, 19001. in order to 


defray the expences of his journey. All the levers which 


the'plans which were drawn by Dr. Brown, and, in 


t, every thing relating to this af, may be (en at large 
— his article in the Biagraphia Britannica, 36 OR | 


. cated to the author of it by-Dr. Oumareſg. 

| op conſequence of the above proceedings, while he- was 
ently preparing for his journey, and almoſt on the point of 

9 for St. eterſburg, the gout and rheumatiſm, to which 

he was ſubject, returned upon him with violence, and put 3 


ſtop to the affair for the preſent, to bis no ſwall diſappoint- 


ment: thisdiſappointmentconcuriing with his ill Gate of health, 


_ mas followed by a dejection of ſpirits, which cauſed him ta pur 
an end to his life, Sept. 23, eee 51k year. He cut tbe 


_ Peukr vein with. a razor, and die d immediately. He had, 


6: 1 ſ(cers, a conflitutiopal tendency to inſanity, and from his 


early life. 6 been ſubje at times to diſordeis in the brain, 
lancholy. in its exceſs; of which he uſed to 

ee n t expreſs bis fears, that one 
me or another om HE miſchief might preſent ĩiſelf to 
at A time en HE 2 of his N 


NE 


the idea to him of communicating the af - 


zug the Ruſhap court with - bis deſign of complying with the 
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BROWNT (Grone), archbiſhop of Dublin, and the 
firſt prelato who embraced the Reſor mation in Ireland, was 
originally an Auſtin friar of London, and received his aca- 
demical education in the houſe of his order, near Halywell 
in Oxford; He afterwards became provincial of the Auftia 
monks in England; and; having taken the degree of doftor 
in divinity in ſome foreign univerſity, was admitted to the 


ſume degree at Oxford in 1334, and alſo au "Cambridge; 
After ee e eee he began to incul- 
cute into the people, that they ought to make their applita- 
tions folely to Chrift, and not the Virgin Mary, or che 
 faints, This recommended bim to Henry VIII. who pros 
moted him, in Match 1534 5, to the zrchbiſhoprick of Dab - 
lin, and a few months after bis arrival in Ireland, ſigniſed ta 
Bim, by the lord privy-feal, that, having renoonced the papa 
fupretnacy in England, it was bis pleaſute, that his ſubjecte 
of Ireland ſhould obey his commands in that reſpe av in 
England; and nommated him one of the commiſſioners fot 
the Execution theredf. ' The difficultives attending this com- 
Million appear from the following letter, which the arch- 
biſhop ſent to ford Cromwell, dated Nov. 28, #535; 
a My moſt honoured ore. 
our humble ſervant receiving your mandate, as ohe of 
© his highnefs's commiſſioners, has ' endeavoured, almoſt to 
the danger and hazard of this temporal life, to procure the 
© 'nobility and gentry of this nation to due obedience, in 
_ © 'owning of his hightineſs their fapreme head, as well fpiriteal 
n tempotal, und do find much oppugning therein, eſpeci- 
© ally by my brocher of Armagh, who has been the mais op- 
pugner, and To bas withdrawn moſt of his fuffragans and 
©cfergy within his fee and juriſdiction. He made a ſpeech to 
them, laying u curfe on the people whoſoever ſhould own 
© 'hiv/highnefs's fupremacy 5 "ſaying, that iffe, as it is io theit 
© Triſh chronictes, Ida facrs, * gs tu none but to the 
* biſhop of Rome, and wat it was the biſhop of Rome's 
< predeceffors gave it to the kings 8 bar be tus 
© meſſengers by the prieſts of Armagh, and by that archby= . 
* ſhop, e che Weg ar ee Your lerd- 


» bi... en itn, * 
4 * * 5 . 


© ſhip may inorm ayes trhefs, that it is convenient to call -+ 
« a Puliainetit in this ustien t© - puſs the Tuprentacy uy ; 
* for they do not much matter hir geg ce 
your {vrdidip ſent un dwer. hits 
deln in ignurtace'by the 
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their ſecular orders, they be in a manner as ignorunt av the 
e people, being not able to ſay-maſs, or pronounce the words, 
they not knowing what they themſelves ſay in the Roman 
tongue: The common people of this ifle are more zealous 
in their blindneſs, than the ſaints and martyrs were in the 
* eruth at the beginning of the goſpel. I ſend to you, my 
very good lord, theſe things, that your lordſhip, and his 
BE 85 highnels, may conſult | what is to be done. It is ſeared 
ONeal will be ordered by the biſhop of Rome to oppoſe 
6. your lordſhip's orders ftom the king's highneis ; for the na- 
tives are much in numbers within his power. I do pray 
© the Lord Chriſt to deſend you from your enemie. 
In the parliament which met at Dublin, May 1, 1536, 
when the bil} for eſtabliſhing. the king's. ſupremacy. over the 
church of Ireland was depending, our prelate made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech: My lords and gentry. of this his wajeſty's 
© realm of Ireland, behold your obedience to your king is the 
s obſerving of your God and Saviour Chriſt; for he, that 
b high-prieſt of our fouls, . paid tribute to Ceſar (though no 
_ © Chriſtian). Greater ' honour then ſurely is due to your 
. -© prince, his bighneſs the king, and a Chriſtian one. Rome, 
and her biſhops, in the fathers days, acknowledged empe- 
* rors, kings, and princes to be ſupreme over their dominions, 
© .nay, Chriſt's own. vicars. And it is as much to the bi- 
© ſhop of Rome's ſhame, to deny what their precedent bi - 
* ſhops owned. Therefore his highneſs claims but what: he 
_ © can juſtify: the biſhop. Eleutherius gave to St. Lucius, the 
< firſt Chriſtian king of the Britons z ſo. that I ſhall, ; with- 
< out ſcruple, vote his highneſs king Henry my ſupreme, 
cover eccleſiaſtick matters as well as temporal, and head 
© thereof, even of both iſles England and Treland, and that 
without guilt of conſcience, or fin to God; and he who 
© will not paſs this act as I do, is no trub ſubject to bis high» 
_ © neſs.” This ſpeech. had ſuch an effect, that the act | paſſed, 
though with great difficulty, and the execution of it met with 
maoy. obſtacles, of which the archbiſhop gave the lord Crom - 
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+ | © acknowledge my bouoden, duty to your lordſhip's. g 


* 


now polleſs 3. H prey God gite me. bis, face to execute the 
ieee 
2 lordthip's inſtr | 


„ 1 N b | | 


mo 


6 your: — had from me e beforts being zenvrent, and | 
© not able to ſpeak right words in the maſs or N as 
being not ſkilled i in the Latin grammar ; ſo thata bird may 
ebe taught to ſpeak with as much ſenſe as ſeveral of them do 
in this country. Theſe ſorts, though not ſcholars, yet ate 

07 crafty to cozen the poor common. people, and to diſſuade 
them from following his higbneſs's orders: George, my bro- 
© ther of Armagh, doth underhand occafion quarrels, 26d is 

+ not active to execute his highneſs's orders in his dioceſe, I 
© have - obſerved: your lordſhip's letter of commiſſion, and 

«+ do find ſeveral of my pupils leave me for ſo doing. 1 wilt 

© not put others i in their livings till T.know your 'lordſhip's | 
* pleaiure; ſor it is meet I acquaint you firſt, the Romiſh re- 

« lics and i images of both my cathedrals in Dublin, of the 
Holy Trinity. and of St. Patrick's, took off the common - 
« people ſrom the true worſhip ; but the prior and the deaa 
find them ſo ſweet for their gain, that they heed not my 
worde i therefore ſend, in your lordſhip s next to me, an or- 
der more full, and a chide to them and their canons,” that 
they might be removed. Let the order be, that the chief 
1 governors may aſſiſt me in it. The prior and dean have 
written to Rome, to be encouraged; and if it be not hia- 
< dered before they have a mandate from the biſhop of Rome, 

+ the people will be bold; and then tug long before his high- 

« neſs can ſubmit them to bis grace's orders. The country - 
folk here much hate your lordſhip, and deſpitefully call you, 
in their Itiſh tongne, the blackſmith's fon. | The duke of 
Norfolk is by Armagh and that clergy deſired to affiſt them, 
| not to ſuffer his highneſs to alter church rules here in Ire: 
ö $ land. As a friend, I deſire your lordſhip to look to yuburt 
ü « noble. perſon ; for Rome hath a great kindneſs for that duke 
4 (for ſo it is talked bere), and will reward him and his chil- 
* 
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deren. Rome has great favours' for this nation, purpoſely 
to oppoſe his bighnefs; and fo baving got, fince the act paſs _ 
h © ſed, great indulgences for rebellion, therefore my hope is 
a & Joſt, yet my zeal is to do according to your lordſhip's: or-. : 
+ Ws ders, God keep your lordfhip from your enemies bere ant 1 
ia England. Dublin the third Kalends April x 58 „—˙ “ 
a When the monaflerics in England and Ireland began” ta 


d be ſuppreſſed, archbiſhop Browne removed all- ious * 
1 Wreliques and i images out of 1 thedrals.of St. Path WE 

he Ba the Holy Trinity, in ins; dut of: the ther 

as Ichurcbes in bis digceſe; re ir reem tbe Cree 8 


the Lord's Prayer, and the Tess Com! anda; 
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Maiden into! 2 * church, ebüdteg n dean and 
chapter ʒ and our archbiſhop founded in ity three yeure after, 
the ptebends of St. Michael's, St. John's, and St. Micban's, 
from Which time it hath taken the name of Ourin Onurch. 
Sir Anthony St. Leger, governor of Ireland, having, by com- 
mand, notibed to all che clergy of that kingdom the order of 
king Edward VI.; that they ſhould vic in all their churches 
the liturgy he had Cauſed to be compiled, and ipublifhed in 
Evgliſh, and the Bible in the vulgar tongue, it was warmly 
oppoſed by the Popifh patty, bat readily received by arch- 
 biſhap Browne, Upon Eaſter- day following, che liturgy 
_ vas aceardingly. read, for. the rſt time, in ChridtChurct, 
Dublin, in proſence of the mayor and bailiffs of that city, and 
dbe lotd-deputy St. Leger; on which vocaſion, 'the arch- 
bilhap preached a ſermon againſt keeping the ſeriptures in 
the Latin tongue, and the wonſtrip of images, which is: print- 
ed at the end of the ee a dife. Dowdal, pbimete 
of Armagh, being. on account of his violent poſition to che 
| kivg's order, deprived of the title of primate 8 all tretand; it 
was, OR. 1551, conferred on archbiſhop Browne, We Vid 
nut long enjoy. it, being deprived both of that dignity and his 
ate biſhopriek in 1554, the firſt of queen Mary, under pre- 
Leue of his being married ; but, in truth, on account of his 
zal in e whe Reformation, ug Ms * 
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2 | viſtock io:Devonſbirez and, afteripafling through 1 grammar 

Wood's ſchaol, ſent to Exeter college; Oxford. Before taking a de- 

Athen, gree, he removed to the Inner Temple, London; where be 3 
 Jeems to bave devoted himſelf to the Muſes: and ert lite- 4 
rature, inſtead of law: for, in 1613, be publiſhed: the firft 11 
pat of his Britannia's Paſlorals, a c frable portion off 1 

Which appears to have been written before his 4wentieth 75 Tz 
Io theſe were prefixed, in the publication, verſes'by Dray- 
ton, Seiden, and other i ingenious ſriends. In 164% he pub b 
8 iſhed: „The. Shepherd's Pipe,” in ſeven eclogues} and, tuo b 
©. years aſter, the ſecond part of his . Britannia's poftorals. ci 
©. Theſe works gained him great reputation. In 16247 he re 1 
5 turned ta his college; became tutôr to that earl of Cnernar * 


vo 2 ira killed at the hsttle df Newber ia 1643, and je 
of whom Clandon peaks lo highly; and the ſame year wa Ja 
created. maſter. of arts; hie was Riled in tbe/Univerſity-r-_ z. 

_ giſter** vit om n humana 5 teraturd et bo m artium cog ins 
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v che earl bf Pembroke 3 and Wood: ſays, 
wealth, and purchaſed an eftate;” - 


that he got 
He is ſuppoſed to haue 
% own: coubiryy; and\ to have: died there in 5 


1645. i841 3; 
An edition of 11 ths,” which; ere head by 
4 was; publiſned, 1772, in three ſmall volumes: in * 


ot met with a fate uricommon_and unmerited by fo 
ene He, Who was admired and beloved 5 all 


F 
* 


5 lk, - , Eiatht 20. Se Ros 


© commended by the critical Jonſon and thelearned Selden, — 
was, in a few years after his death, almoſt forgotten A 
certaſh writer, ' who has criticiſed bim, ſeems to account for 
it in ihe following pallage: „ There is an amiable fimplicity 
jn moſt of his pieces, and he knew ho to move the heart 
NH by ſtrokes of genuine nature and paſſion,” But jt mult be 
«c acknowledged, at the ſame time, that his writings abound 
«with: int and conceit, and thoſe frivolous and diſguſting 


xe orhamentt, which. are. the ſure indicarions of 2 vitiated 


By Mr. : 


- advertiſement -prefixed to which it is ſaid, that, the author Davies. 


— 


6 Writers of his time, - who was eſteemed and highly re- 


i 4% taſte. imagination was fertile, and his mind vigor 
id « ous bat his judgement. was cotrupted by thoſe Italian 
his et models . which the faſhion of his day taught bim to imi- 
15 7 tate. His deſeriptions, though pictureſque, have an air 


66 of” "extravagance z bis conceptions, though ſtrong, have 
cc ftrain of gee purity. He could not plan with pre- 
"IM wir and gels ſicac 's 


8 66 with ſpicit.”, 


* 


BROWNE 80 Sir W an © ie writer _ 


ed from an ancient family at Upton in Cheſhire, and born 
in the pariſh. of St, Michael, Cheapſide, the 19th of October, 
1605. His fatber died whilſt he was very young, leaving 
him a fortune of 6000 I. His mother, who inherited a third 
of het huſband's fortune, m married Sir Thomas. Dutton, who 
held a poſt under the government in Ireland; and der fon, 


city of a guardian, by which he was a conſiderable fu 


man commoner of Broadgate-hall, fince-tyled® 
lege. He was admitted to ine degree. of barchelos, Es, 
Jan. 37, 1626-73 and Ps frexward} keg tharof maſter, 
he turned his Rugics to and piacifecir f ti 
in N e ais sertleinet 

45 . 11. . 2 bs, ; x we v6 


being thus Spies of both his parents, was left to the-rapa IN 


< marks of deformity 3 and bis language never flows ina 
. was te” to 1 8 | 


Life . | 


74. 
cian, was Jon of Mr. Thomas Browne, a merchant, and pl d- ew — 


of erica 


5 A LE 
I, 
S- 


He was placed at Wincheſter: ſchool, and entered as Sache. | 


1 
N 


5 5 > 
le hen 4 
us oe . * « 
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/necompany his father in la to Meibes t which! n of. 


. "ſaving, at that time; very little worthy of the obſervation of a 


man of letters, he paſſtd into France and Italy; and after 
making ſome ſtay at Montpelier and Padua, at that time the 

_ vettebrated ſchools of medicine, in his return home through 

.-** "* flolland, he was created doctor of phyſic at Leyden. It is 
i -fuppoſed that he arrived in London. about 1634; and that the 

: nent year he wrote his celebrated Rete called . Religio 
Medici” Ne gy ot e LY mark 3; has a 


4 : . "x? F E Fl 
E 7 : * 1 g - H p N F 5044 


ee ed was ine; a 4 8 in j the rear 

Gager pv publiſhed,” ſays the author of © q on ig the.preſs ; and Reli- 

| 55 fe, A than it ale the attention , int ici — more accurately =q 
*. of the public, by the-novelty of pa « iſhed, wich an admonition pr 

- ©. radoxer,' on dignity of 8 * to thoſe who have or . the 

i the quick .ſuccefſiog of i images, the © . obſervations upon a former corrupt 


2 multitude of Ut abftryſe alluſions, the '« copy z in which there is a ſevere 


i < fobtlety of (huifition, o_ the © *cenſure, not upon Digby, who was 
L firength of language, What is much 3 
* 2 


44 read, will de much critici *y "The : Age had uſurped 
* earl ef t recommended t this book ez nor was this inveCtive wrote 
_ to the peruſo of fir Kenelm Digbyz. * dy ; Browne, who was ſuppoſed to 
< who returned higjuflgementupen it, ©: be ſatisfied with his opponent's apo- 
"ec not in a letter, but a book: in which, « Jogy, but b. ſome 0 friend 
"© though mingled. with ſome poſitiotis © ous for hi honour, without his 

. fabulous. und e there are com. 2 9 1 

\ oo*: acute, remarks, juſt cenſures, and (“ The foccel ance 
| ound ſpeculations ; yet its prin- . was ſuch, as light natural e 
| 9 cipal claim to admiration. is, that it 46 rage the author to new und ings. 
n ritten in 5 hours, of 84 A.: myo of ee whoſe 
„ „ Fart. t. in uring . name was. Merryweathey, turned it 
27% AVG d Browne's e . l 6 not : Inclegantly,. into Latin; and 


« it. Of theſe animadverſione, when ie from his verfion it was. again tranſ- 


4 they were not yet all printed, —_ 2 lated into Italian, German, Dutch, 
< officiouſpeſs. or malice informed. Dr. and French z and at ' Straſburg the 
* Browne; who wrote to Sir Kenelm « Latin tranſlation was. publiſhed with 
« with much ſoftneſs and ceremony, large notes, by "Lenvus Nicolaus 
ar geclaring the unworthiseſs of his „ Moltfarius, Of the:Engliſh annota - 


le engage ſuch notice, the in- ©. tions, which in all the editigns from 
: *& tended privacy of the compoſition, - 1644 accompany the book, the zu- 
und tbe cortuptions of the Iimprei- t thor is unk now. Of! reather,, 


. 660.3 and received an anſwer equallyx % to whoſe seal Browne was ſo much 

<6 gentle n Ar containing 40 indebted for the ſudden extenſion of 

FE Dich commendations of the piece, “ his renown, I know notbing, - but 
.*-porgnous  profefions of reverence,” 4 that he publiſhed a ſmalt treatiſe for 

. 2 meck acknowledgments of inability, 4 the inſtructions of young . in 
and anxious apologies for the haſfi- 44 the attainment. of the le. 
e neſs of hisremarks, The ret iprbeal ® He printed his tranſlation fat Jol- 

2 5 2 ciritity.of autbors is oñe of the moſt. #land wi with ſome difficulty. Thefict 
> +, cicble, the farce of life, 44 printer to whom be affered it carried 
"6 Who would not have thought that « it to Salmafius, who laid it by (fays 


—— Pe to” Jomiperies of their age 
.< had: to grow © then difcouraged 88 It 
_of each 4 was aſtetwards.rejefted;by. 


ma . Thus £2 nk nl are was: 0 by 
ee a-book e Hackjus,- The peevlia ee 
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44 he) in ſtate for three month, and 


ä 


— 
3 


8 7 > 


live in the ag 


© fef, ought to 
© reaſon; but fuch alfo as | ſeem to elaſh with reaſon and the 


b of the goſpel! might therefore be applied to bim. bave nat 


BROWNE: 


eritique upon this work, much too curious ta be omitted 

here, Mentioning thoſe who humble reaſon, in order to 

exalt faith, he hs as follows of the author of << Religio 

Meckel: c W o, he ſays, declares, that when he contem- Iufratios 
© plates the myfteries of religion, he ſtops whenever reaſon Steoti — 

+ comes to, O the depth „ choſe to Joſe myſelf,” fays that See Dies 

author, * in a myſtery, to purſue my reaſon to an 6 Ai. Gonary 

& tude. He proteſts, that if rebellious reaſon, or Satan, "94 

© endeavour to puzzle him, he gets clear of their ſnares by Medicly * 

© this ſingle paradox of Tertullian, thjs is certain, bucauſe it is 
* imp . © It is my ſolitary recreation,” ſays he, * to 
« poſe my apprehenſion with thoſe involved enigmas and 

« riddles of the Trinity, with the incarnation and reſurrec- 

« tion. I can anſwer all the objections of Satan and my re- 


% hellious teaſon, with that odd reſolution I learned of Ter- 


«© tullian: it is trus becauſe it is 8 Some people 


* (continued he) are prompted to believe the more eaſily, 


e becauſe they have ſeen Chriſt's ſepulchre and the red ſea ; 
4 hut, wich regard. to myſclf, I am overjoyed 


that I have 
* not ſeen either Chriſt or his apoſtles, and that I did not 
of miracles. My faith had then been in- 
e voluntary ; and I ſhould have had no ſhare in the follow- 


„ ing bleffin Bleſſed are that have nat feen, and yet have 
© believed.” He Bec, the objeQions, which reaſon and 
© experience { d to him, with reſpect to ſome articles: 


© he adds, that his faith is nevertheleſs very firm and ſtable; 


© and that faith, in order to be thoroughly refined and per- 
„ not only things which are above 


© teſtimony of the ſenſes. *© Yet do | believe that all this 
« is true, which indeed my reafon would perſuade me to be 
« falſe; and this I think no vulgar part of faith, to believe a 
te thing, not only above, but contrary to reaſon, and againſt 
<< the arguments of our proper ſenſes.” "The following words 


« found fo great faith, no not in Ifraal. I am to-obſerve, adds. 

4 85 le, E pallages are exuacled from a book, intituled © 7 

99 « The Cp Ne of the Phyſician z* which, 8 70 a Be, 
t be entituled 5 The Phyfician of Religion | 

1 «work of IN acaſt, that er < hoe or the 2uthor of 

2 4 


+ 8 * e 
* 7s LY 
. ” 
" % 
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4 4 thay 3 Dez 
„ many admirers and many enemiesy.. ©. . 
« but we Kno net of more than = "4 


= 


45 


* 


9 
" 
* * 
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0 <5 6. laſt.” 4 255 d Wn ror ugh 
7 | he ſettled at Norwich, by the perſuaſion of Dr. 
LCLuſhington his tutor, who was rector of Barnham Weſt. 
OY 32 in the neighbourhood ; and in 1637, he was incorporated 
doctor of phyſic at Oxford. In 1641, he married Mrs. Do- 
rothy Milcham, of a good family in Norfolk; a lady of 
Whitefoot. & ſuch admirable ſymmetrical proportion to her worthy 
© huſband, both in the graces of her body and mind, that 


ent, 0 24020 


&« netiſm [n]. | 
on Vulgar Errors [c].” 


y \ 
** 3 1 


© [=] Thie marriage could not but 
draw the raillery of contemporary wits 
upon a man, who bad juſt been wiſh- 
Ing in his new book, that we might 
 procreate, like trees, without con- 
Junction; and had lately declared, that 
the whole world was made for men, 
but only the twelfth part of men for 
Women; and, that man id the whole 
World, but women only the rib or 
_ crooked part of men. Whether the. 
lady had been yet informed of theſe 
contemptuous poſitions, or whether ſhe 
Vas pleaſed with the-conqueſt of ſo for- 
midable a rebel, and conſidered it as a 
double triumph to attract ſo much me- 
-yit, and overcome fo powerful preju- 
dices; or whetber, like moſt others, 
© he married upon mingled motives, be- 
tween convenience and inclination; 


: 


i 
bi 
f 
: 
: 


for the lived happily with him one and 
_ 'Forty years 5 and hore him ten children, 
_ of dom one ſon and three daughters 


* 


dim two year, and paſſed her widow- 

7 - hood-in ple ty, is not in opylence, 
r. John 0 5 : ; 3 4. 2 5 a 

ci This work. as it aroſe not from 


n 
* 


-- , "vation ant books, and contained not a. 
def which the latter part rie from the 
3 5M but an/#ouneration of many. 
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the had, however, no reaſon to repent; 


_outlizxed their patents 2 the ſurvived 


Dutch 
and inventien, but from obſer- . 
#ngle diſcoufle of one continued tenor, 


r years, and the nge has made 
oY mene adebgaemly — long takes which the uuthor has com 
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« they ſeemed to come together by a kind of natural mag- 
Fire years after he ſent abroad his © Treatiſe 
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| purkued, to which his remarks had 


en continually referred, and whic 
aroſe gradually to its preſent bulk by 
the daily aggregation of new particles 
of knowledge. It is indeed to be wiſhed 
that he bad longer delayed the publica- 
tion, aud added what the remaining 
part of his life might have furniſhed: 
the thirty-ſix years which he ſpent 
afterwards in ſtudy and experience, 
would doubtleſs have made large ad» 
ditions to an enquiry into vulgar errors. 
He publiſhed in 1673, the fixth edition 
with ſome improvements 3 but I think 
rather with explications of what he had 
already written, than any new heads of 
diſquifition, But with the work, ſuch 
as the author, whether hindered from 
continuing it by eagerneſs of praiſe, oy 
wearineſs of labour, thought fit to 
give; we muſt be content; and remem - 
ber, that in all ſublunory things there 
is ſomething to be wiſhed, which we 
muſt wiſh'in vain, n. 
This book, like his former, was re- 
ceived with great applauſe, was anſwered 
by Alexander Roſs, and tranſlated into 
| and' German, and not many 
years ago into Freneb. It might now 
be proper, bad not the favour. with 
which it was at firſt received, filled the' 
kingdom with copies, to reprint it 
with notes partly ſupplemental, and 
; partly emendatory, to ſubjoin thoſe dif- 


7e__ coveries which the induſtry of ibe laſt 


and correct thoſe miſ- 
; itted, 
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ſicians as a ma 


embelliſhed wi 


ment 

ſubſtances found in his Norfolcian urns, 
here is, perhaps, none of his works 
which deter exemplifies his reading: -= 


66 cally/confidered.” 


2 R OWN. E. 


Wos is ore us, that his practice as a phyſician w was very 
- extenſive, and that many patients reſorted to him. In 
1655, he was choſen honorary fellow of the college of phy- 
6 virtute et literis ornatifſimus” eminently 
literature and virtue. 

In 1658, the diſcovery of ſome antient urns. in  Norfol 
gave him occaſion to write © Hydriotaphia, Urn-burial ; 
«6a diſcourſe of ſepulchral urns [o], together with the ger 
„ den of Cyrus, or the quincunxial lozenge, or network 
«© plantation of the ang, arahcially, Naturally, myſti- 


* 


In 1671, he received at Norwich the honour of Knight- ele of | 


when in his ſeventy-ſixth year he was ſeized with a colic; 


which, after having tortured him about a week, put an end 


to his life at Norwich, on his birth-day, Oct. 19, 1682. 


n 


8 5 by Alesch or nh "I for 
S Boyle's. 0d Newton's philo- 


<4 "The. tion of Browne encou- 
raged ſome ow writer to publiſh, under 
his name, 2 book called, Nature 8 | 
n ecabinet unlocked; tranſlated, ac 
cCording to Wood, from-the phyſics” "of 
Magirus: of which Browae took care 
dd clear himſeli, by modeſtly advertiſing. 

_ that if any man had been beneſited by 
it, he was not ſo ambitious as to chal- 
lenge the honour thereof, as xp | no 
and in that work. De. Johnſon. 


[o] He treats with his uſual learn- 


5 ing on the funeral rites of the ancient 


8 exhibits their various treat- 
the dead; and examines the 


memory. It js ſcarcely to be imagin 


devs many partcalays He has ama ae 


? - BROWNE ana: an eminent Writ Gn che 
7 preceding, was born about 1632. He was inftruted ; n 2 
grammar learning at the ſchool. of Norwiet And in * 
took the degree of batchelor of phyfic. at Cam 
moving afterwards to Mettog- college, 
| . OR to * Rows 1 ino! 66, and th 


: - He lies! buried in the ade ed ge 1 e in 
E Norwiche B 
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Nane 10 u tel which ſeems to 
have been occaſionally written; and 


for which, t no materials 


therefore, 
could have been previouſly collected. 


Dr. Johnſon. 
Dr. Browne left ſeveral trafts in his 


- cloſet, which, Whitefoot- ſays, he de- 


figned for the preſs. Of theſe, two 


callections have been publiſhed," one 


by Dr. Teniſon, the other in 27 


dy a nameleſs editor. 
6 It is not on the af: en 


&© but on his own writings, that be is 


ay e ee eee 


of which he will not cafily be de- 


« pri ved, while learning ſhall have any 
©. reverence among men for there is 
ce no ſcience, in which he does not diſ- 


cover ſome ſkill; and ſearce any kind 


© of knowledge, profane or ſacred, ab- 


+ ftruſe or elegant, which'he does not 
4 appear to hang cultivated with fuce . 
DO, Ty 5 „„ 
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hood from Charles II. Thus he lived in high Teputation, i Rn. 


*5 445% 44 4, 
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a doctor. In 1668, he viſited part of Germany fa [at 
and the year following made a wider excurſion into Au ia, 
Hungary, and . where the Turkiſh ſultan then kept 
his court at I. He afterwards. paſſod through. Italy, 
Upon his return, he practiſed phyſic-i in London; was made. 
_ Phyſician firſt to Charles II. IB] and afterwards in 1682 to 
Bartholomew's hoſpital. About the ſame time be joined 
die name to thoſe of many other eminent men, in a tranſ- 
lation of Plutarch's Lives [c].“ He was firſt cenfor, then 
celect, and treaſurer of the college of phyſicians; of which in 
1705 he was choſen preſident, and held this office. till big* 
death, which happened in, Auguſt 1708, after a very ſhort 
\ Moefs, at his ſeat at Northfleet, near Greenhithe in Kent. 
He was acquainted with Hebrew, was à critic.in Greek, and 
no man of his age wrote better Latin, High Dutch, Italian, 


0. Th 166. 


* 


tongue. Phyſie was his buſineſs, and to the promotion thereof 
all bis other acquiſitions were referred. Botany, pbatmacy, 
and chemiſtry, he knew and practiſed. King. harles ſaid o 


. Well- bred as any at court.” He was ET: and left 
fon and a daughter, Toes I . 8 


777 So LOTT 3 Rc 
| e 
travels; and, after his ſecond tour, add - et written "ih ſeru 
4b. In 168g, he; publiſhed a new &, ia anꝝ other book of the ame Kind. 


cen and imptovements. 25 Upon the duke of York's ac-. 
His ill in natural. biftory made 


4e and. metallurgy Ji The account. of did not dimipiſh bis practice. 
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r common talenta and ſingular misfortunes entitle him juſtly to 

2 a place in this work, was born at Shepton M allet in Somer- 
Aeg, ſerſhire, 1680. Grounded and excelling in grammatical 

— * Jearqing, the early became qualified for the miniſtry, and 


bars he was adtmjted and eſtee em 


. tothe Old 1 


Ao! 2 = n 
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French, &c. he ſpoke and wrote with as much eaſe ag his mother. 


bim, that © he was as learned at an of the college, and * 


Upon his return 8 8 « by "a learned 3 * 8 ; 
Ag relation- of ſome part of bis „ viſited many ' places: I 


ed another volume 3 printed in 1677, © bee e eohediont . 
editien of both volumes with many 8 Sir Thomas Browne, p. 38. 


to the crown he was left out of . 
< him: particularly .attentive; to mines the number of his pbybciam 7 but Wis: h 


4 the countries theovgh which he had Le] The lives of | Themiftacles: and | | 
| . I bave ee, J e Wee e en pad 10 


| | poneralSer- - BROWNE. AS, a Dideating es” DIY un⸗ 


i "2Qually beganto preach before he was twenty, He was firſt 
| called to be a pope: at Portſmouth,” and afterwards removed 
med for s_ 


5 R E W N E. J 
905 his. poſt; yet at length all hopes were oper, and Mr., Chandler's 


et was appointed to ſucceed him in 1228. "life, prefixed 

This double misfortune affecked him at. firſt in 2 manner m 
little 1 from diſtraction, but after wards ſunk him into 
a ſettled melancholy, He quitted the duties of bis function, 
and wayld not be perſuaded ito join in any. act of — So 
publie or private. Being e his friends ſor a teaſon of 5 
this extraordinary change, at Which they expreſſed the ut- 
molt grief and aſtoniſhment, he told them, after much im- 
portunity, that * he had fallen under the ſenſible diſpleaſure 
ok. God, WhO had cauſed his rational ſoul gradually to 
« periſh, and left him only an animal life in common mY 
© hrutes ;; that, though he retained the human ſhape, an 
„the faculty. of ſpeaking in a manner that appeared to ther 
4 ratipnal, he had all the while no more notion of what Me 

„id than a parrot; that it was therefore: profane in 
« to pray, and incongrodous io be preſent at the prayers. 

others 3 and, very couliſtently with; this, he conſidered Atkey,p.22- 
himſelf no longer. as a moral agent, or ſubject of either req c ga- 

ward og puniſhment. ...In this way of thinking and talking he Na. 38. 

5 5 and, obſtinately perſiſted. to the end of his life; 
though be, afterwards ſuffered, and eren eee prayers 0 
be mage for him. 

Som time after bis  ſecetlion f from the Old. Jewry, he. rex 
tired to Shepion Mallet, his native place; and, though. in 
this retitement be was perpetually contending, that his powers 
of reaſon and imagination were gone, yet he was as conſtantiy 
exerting both with much activity and vigour. He amuſed 
himſelf. ſometimes, with granſlating parts of the ancient Greek 
and Latin poets into Engliſh verſe : he compoſed. little pieces 
Toe the aſe of children; An Engliſh Grammar and Spots 

ling Book * An Abſtfact of the Scripture-Hiſtory,” and | 
A. e e 1 both in hy and oY 
earning hs brought together into a £0 
8 Themats" of the Greek and Latin tongues, and alſo Jane 
piled. a Dictionary to each of thoſe works, in order 
render the learning of both theſe languages more egſy an 

. "12 Of theſe ck ge none . W made 
publi rr, BTR e 8 

But what e the nach and: vigour s of f - 
ſtanding, While he was: daily -bemoaning the los of it, 
two wotks, compoſad during the two lan yes of! bis ile | 
defence of: Chriſtianity, ageinſt Woolſten and. Tiadal.. He 

180 an anſwer to Wantftog's slch {gs on the Mi 

WORN er ee | T Ce for. a lu- 
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85 75 * 6 of fovh Writers by the civil power.“ The preface elit 
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| * R 8 v * . 
0 Tad; "with prefvce: eonterning th Profecution 


s plea for liberty, and is ſtrong ee wry tolecu, 
oo in matters of religion; and in the An Nootfton 
de e well managed,” as” he Was by ah we his Ares and 
more in die own way too, His book againſt Tindat was 
called, * A Defence of the Religion + Nature und 
„ Ohtiftian Revelation, atzüfnſt the dee Ste account of the 


cone, and the exctptions aguinſt the other, in a book in- 


& tiruled Obriſtinnity as old as the Orention “ and it is al. 


loved do be es ge 
intended ate it to queen Osrolhine; but, 8 the: un- 
— Rare of his mind appeared in the dedication, ſome of 


5 rg gr! mg ſapprefſed it, as fure to' defeat the uſe 
5 nd iment of his work. The copy bowever Was preſerved, 
and — ſodſoin it at the choſe of out deco us. e 
y to be ſuppreſſed. by NG 4 N 
s were publiſhed by Me. aketwards DriW 


EY Harris, 8 in an advertiſement to the reader, Void, 


= = the ufflicted cafe of the author, under a and peculiar 


melancholy, to the compathon aud prayers of all bis friends, 
und every. ſerious Obriftian, © Mr. Browne ſurvived'the: pub. 


Jicurion of rhis laſt work a very ſhort time. A complication 
of s, contracted dy his ſedentary life (for be epuld 


not be prevailed on to refreſh himſelf wirt air and exetciſe), 
brought on 2 mo on which put « period to his labours 
and forrows about the latter end of 1732. He was unqueſtio- 
nably z man of uncommon abilities and learning: his ma- 
nagement of Woolfton ſhewed him to have al Vivacity _ 
wit: and, g tharfirange Conceit which x 


Um, at i remarkable that he - nevet e 


cep when the object of bis frenzy” was before him. 
— pieces ed, and before he was 
| - ye had pablihed-fowe ing ® Berions;” to ether with a 

| and Spi Song He cs a 
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a one as that controverſy produced. He 
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. deep tration, 2 2 ne t 
44 . L. the author, who is the firſt being of the kind, 
0 und yet without 2 hams. 
ie was once's man, and of ſome lictle name; but of 
" no worth, as his preſent unparalleled caſe makes bur too 
3 « manifeſt: for, by the immediate hand of an avenging God, 
WM «his very thinking fubſfance has for more than fever years 

« been continually waſting away, till ic is wholly periſhed 

«gut of him, if it be nor utter} y come fo nothing, None, | 

6% no, not the leaft remembrance of its very ruins remains; # 

«/ not the ſhadow of an idea is left ; nor any ſenſe, fo much 9 
4 as one fingle one, perfect or imperſect, whole or dimi- | | 

9 „FF or was per- 

« ceived by it. 

" * Such's pre ju fo 2 thing, kowever worthleſs in 
s itſe may rior be wholly wnnccegrable e 
1 «« the #uthor being foch '2s kiftory camor parallel ; and if 
4 « the fact, which is real and no fiction | 
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« And Bw "this caſe affeQ your roysl breaſt, you will re- 
. commend it 10 the piety, and-prayers. of all dhe truly de- 


ho. have, the honour to be known, to your ma- 

Jeſty: may ſuch .. ARS there are, though, courts are 
*©'not uſvally the A ere the, Sevens rok relarts; ar here 
1 ce lens. it is got; hr 5 that multi. 
i tudes of be 1 e d may. take a calc ta 


5e heart, that under your mal d age comes thus re · 
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provoſt of Trinity college in Dublin, apd afterwards: I - 
o Cork : "in he A of. which, ze he-died in 17355 After 
having diſtiog imſelf b by ſome Writings. : 1. A Re- 


6 furation, 84 5 J 8. C tx: not mylterious.” 18 This 
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21, 1705-6; of which place his father was the miniſter. 

He received his grammatical inſtitution, firſt at Lichfield, - 

then at Weſtminſter ;- whence, at ſixteen years of age, he 

was removed to Trinity college, Cambridge, of which his 
father had been fellow. He remained there, till he had taken 

a maſter of arts degree: and, about 1727, ſettled himſelf in 
Lincoln's Inn, where he ſeems, like many wthers, to have: 
devoted more of his time to the Muſes, than to the; law. 
Soon after his arrival there, he wrote a Poem * on Delign: © 
« and. Beauty, which he addreſſed to Mr. Highmore the. 
painter, for whom he had a great friendſhip. Several other 
poetical pieces were written here, and particularly his © Pipe 

« of Tobacco,” This is an imitation of Cibher, Ambroſe. -- 
Phillips, Thomſon, Young, Pape, and Swift, who wers 
then all living; and is reckoned one of the moſt pleaſing, 
and popular of his performances. In 1743-4, he dit. | 
the daughter of Dr. Trimnell, archdeacon of Leiceſter. He 
was choſen. twice to ſerve ip parliament, firſt in 1744, and 
afterwards in 1748; both times for the borough of Wen- 
lock in Shropſhire, near which place he volſclſed 2 conſide- 
rable eſtate, which came from his maternal grandfather, Iſaac 
Hawkins, eſq, In 1754, be publiſhed, what bas been deemed. 

his capital work, „ De Animi Immortalitate,” in two books 3 

in which, beſides a moſt judicious choice of matter and ar- 
rangement, , he.is thought to haye ſhewn himſelf, not a ſer 
vile but happy imitator of Lucretius and Virgil. The uni- 
verſal applauſe and popularity of this poem produced. ſeveral 
Engliſh, tranſlations of it, in a very ſhort time; the beſt of x 
which is that by Soame Jenyns, eſq. printed in his + Miſcel- 9 
« lanies.'? - Mr. Browne intended to have added a third i 
part, but went no farther than to leave a fragment. 

This excellent perſon died, after a lingering illneſs, the 

14th of Feb. 1760, in his55th year; much regretted by all his 

friends, and as it ſhould ſeem with the juſteſt reaſon > for his 8 
moral accompliſhments are repreſented as no ways inferior * 
to his intellectual. And, in 1768, the preſent. Hawkin2s2 | 
Browne, eſq. obliged the public with an elegant edition of his. 
father's poems, in large octavo: to which is prefixed a prine 


of the author, from a painting of Mr. Highmore, engraved. *; IP; 8 
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BROWNE (Sir wertig), 2. phyſician ef ger W 
imes, was fertled originally in that line. at Lynn in Norfolk; „ 
ybere he publiſhed “ Dr, Gregory's Elements of Catoptficcess 
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BROWNE. 


44 « William Browne, M. D. at Ly on Regis in Notfolk.” 
„ whom is added, 1. A Method de finding the Foci of 1 
Specula, as well as Lens 's univerſally; as alſo magnify- 
ing or leſſeping a given Object by a given Speculum, or 
t Lens, in any affigned Proportion.“ © « A Solution of 
<< thoſe on which Dr. Gregory has left undemon- 


s ſtrated. 3. A particular Account of Mieroſcopes and 
<< Telefcopes 0 from Mr. Huygens; with the. [Diſcoveries 


' * made by Catoptrics and Dioptrics. The ſecond edition, 
« Iloftrated wich uſeful cuts, curioufly and correctly en- 
* graven by Mr. Senex,"” Bro. By the epigram tranſcribed 
| below [a}, he appears to have been the cbampion of the fair 
fex at Lynn in 1748. Having acquired a campetence by his 


profeſſion, he removed to 1. 7 $ Square, Ormond Street, 
ti 


London, Where he reſided till his death, which happened 
March 10, 174, at the age of 82. By his will he left two 
prize-medals to be annually contended for by the Cambridge 
poets. By his lady, who died July 25, 1763, in her both 
© 6. he Pad one daughter, grandmother to the preſent Sir 
artin-Browne Folkes, bart. A great number of lively 
effays, both in proſe and verſe, the produQtion of his pen, 
were printed ug ge 
were, I. Ode in imitation of Horace, Ode III. L. III. ad- 
IL dreſſed to the right hon, Sir Robert Walpole [3], on ceaſ- 
ing to be minifter, Feb. 6, 1741; deſigned as a juſt Pane 


= gyric, on a great Minifter, the glorious Revolution, Pro- 


<< reſtant Succeſſion, and Principles of Liberty, To which 


* is added, the Original Ode, defended, in Commentariolo, 


. 


„ 3 by bis lordſhip, 28 well as By his father of the peace 


by Sir William Wess M. D. 1765, $to, 2. Opuſ- 


© culz'varia aſc] AO n Mxdicioam; Medicorum 


. 88 


8 „ pF: 95 „ 


. , Domino Withetmo Pre Um pr 63. 4 1 1 
| S6, miles, terror, caſt ĩgatorque A „„ 
Viims cui Virgo nocie dieque cadit. „ 
Hlerculeo monſtris purgata eſt Lerna lahore, | %% es 

he rcp 2x: my Lenna labore $0,” VVV 


„ 1. Engliſh, ' : 5 

4 BE © knighr, the giants . and Fr 

Mo night and day preps. on the victiz-maid, _ 55 

5 Herculean labour Lerna's monſters ſe ;, „„ 
2 may thy labour thoſe of Lynn ſubdue ! „„ 
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irculated among his friends. Among theſe, 


v1 R OWN E. 
1 Collegium 3 |; TR utraſque Academias; Fa 


de eorum 


Cultotes; Solicitatorem, Przftigiatorem ;  Pottie 


« cen, Criticen ; Patronum, Patriam ; Religionem, Libet- 


« tatem, ſpectantia, Cum eee eorum editionem de- 
Auctore D. Gulielmo Browne, Equite Aurato, 


te fendente. 


« M. D. utriuſque et Medicorum et Phyſicorum 8. R. S. 


| 40 1765, 40. 3. Appendix Altera ad Opuſcula; Ora- 
: 66 alen lo, Collegii Medicorum Londinenſis Cathe- 
, «© dre 
| oh: | 
r tt MDCCLXVy 111 nonas Janvarias, ipfo 4 | applied the practice of phyfic in 
2 bes Ciceronis et auQoris natali) contain · « the country: where, as that age ad- 
8 te ed, 1, © Oratio Har veiana, in Thea- „ viſeth, I ſought riches and friend» - 
85 '« tro Collegii Medicorum Londinenss © ſhips. But afterward, being ſatiated 
d 4c habita, 1751. 2, „A Vindica- © with friends, whom truth, not flat- 
« tion of the College of Phyſicians, in © tery, had procured, ſatiated with 
0 « reply to Solicitor- general Murray, et riches, which Galen, not fortune, 
re « 1753.” 3. © Ode, in Imitation of “ bad preſented, I reſorted immediate - 
10 «, Horace, Gde I. addreſſed to the duke *© ly to this college: where, in farther 
Y « of Montague. With a new Inter- © obedience to the ſame adviſer, 1 
ne « pretation, in Commentariolo, 1765,” * might totally addict myſelf to the 
ly 4. The Ode, above-mentioned, to Sie « ſervice of honour, Conducted by 
Robert Walpole, Some time before, your favour, inſtead of my own 
Us Sir William had publiſhed © Odes © merit, 1 have been advanced, through 
le, « in Imitation of Horace; addrefſed ** various d of honour, a moſt 
d- to Sir John Dolben; to Sir John * delightful climax indeed, even to 
if Turner; to doctor Aſkew; and to ** the very higheſt of all, which the 
1 «© Robert lard Walpole.” 4% whole profeſſion of phyſie hath ts 
je- (»} This farewell oration contains confer. In this chair, therefore, 
ro- fo many curious particulars of Sir Wil- twice received from the electe, ſhew- 
MY liam's life, that the reader will not be « ing their favour to bhimſelf, he con- 
zen diſpleaſed to ſee ſome extracts from it: feſſeth, much . 
lo, „ The manly age and inclination, with © your Praeſident 
uſ- « conformable ſtudies, 1 diligently * 
um Tg. - Acknowledges, that he bas ha ppy been, 
2 And, now, content with ing this ſweet ſcene, 
My e 2's Chuſes to make his exit, like a gueſt 


_ « Retiring pamper'd from a plenteous feat: 5 


© in order to attach himſelf and the re- 
« mainder of his life, no longer, as be- 
1 fore, ſolely to the college, but, by 
, turns, alſo to the medicinal ſprings 
&«& of his own country, although, as a 
de phylician, never unmindful of his 
duty, yet after his own manner, with 


6e e rather 3 


joy liberty more valuable than ſilver 


40 ns gold, as in his own right, be- 
« cauſe that of mankind, not, yritbour 
© pride, which ever ought to e. 
e eee ee e e 
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| i Now the free foot wall dance its fav'rite round. © . 4 


4 Behold an inſtance of human am- 4 ful to all: mp oa wal 
4 bition ! not to be ſatiated, but by 
« the conqueſt of three, as it were, 
« medical worlds 3 lucre in the 1 ; 
© honour in the college, p | 
« medicinal ſprings! I 5 if ir | 
6 were poſſible, be delightful and a It 
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de dra valedicens, - In comitiis, poſtridie Divi Michaelis. 
6 MopccixxviI. ad Collegii adminiftrationem renovandam | 
* defignatis; Machinaque Incendiis extinguendis apta con- 
4 tra Permiflos Rebelles munitis [E]; habita 3 D. Gulielmo 
„ Browne, Equite Aurato, Præſide, 1768,“ 4to. 4. 4 
1 Farewell Oration, &. (a tranſlation of the preceding 
6 article) 1768, 4to. 5. Fragmentum Iſaaci Hawkins 
„ Browne, Arm, ſive Anti-Bolingbrokius, Liber primus [y]. 
VC 6 5 Tranſlated 


« The age of pracfiding, by the cuſtom d years more than ſatisfy me: for, 
dc of our praedeceſſors, was generally a ** that, each of the eleQs may in his 
. [uſtrum, five years; although bur. „ turn, hold the ſceptre of prudence, | 
44 Sloane, now happy, like another © far more defirable than power, given 
| « Neſtor, lived to ſee three ages, both © by Caius, which the law of juſtice 
4 1 Pracfident, and as man. But two © and acquity recommends, _ 
| No tenure pleaſes longer than a year- 1 
e But in truth, among ſuch endearing © back again, and fled indignant to 
dc friendſhips with you, ſuch delightful . “ the ſhades. below.“ He uſed to ſay 
« converſations, ſuch uſeful communi» he reſigned the prefidentſhip becauſe he 
4 cations, with which this amiable would not ſtay to be beat :z—alluding to 
« ſituation bath bleſſed me, one or two the attack of the licentiate. 
«things, as is uſual, have happened [z] The aQive part taken by Sir 
e not at all to my ſatisfaction. One, Walliam Browne, in the conteſt with 
i * that, while moſt ſtudious of peace the Licentiates, occaſioned his being 
e myſelf, I hoped to have nth] 7 introduced dy Mr. Fogte in his 
& the peace of the college ſecure and Devil upon Two Sticks.“ Upon 
4 intixe, I too ſoon found, that it was Foote's exact repreſentation of him with 
L not otherwiſe to be ſought for than his identical wig and coat, tall figure, 
c by war: but even after our firſt ad- and glaſs ftifly applied to his eye, he 
4 verſary, becauſe inconſiderable, was ſent him à card complimenting him on 
< inftantly overthrown, and his head having fo bappily repreſented bim; 
| by the hand of the yo as he had forgot his muff, he had 
am Jy 
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6 Trandlated nn Religio Mediel. By Sir Willi 
% Browne, late Preſident, how Father of the College of 
« Phyſicians ? and Fellow of tbe Royal Society, 1768,“ 
40. 6 Fragaientum Iſaaci Hawkins Browne comple- 
„. tum, 1769, 4to.” 7 Appendix ad Opuſcula; Six 
6 e 10. 85 3 Nr £771” 


a3 £34 w 


x yerfotibily ej id th ht Mi 
« tranſlation ; and to this part was 


prefixed a congratulatory poem, © to 


« Iſaac Hawkins Browne, eſq;, ſon 7 
ho bis 8 Fs his com e 
e, 5 7, £766 

rade Opoſebls“ eng 8 
on the 1528445 The very worthy 
maſter of a college at Se ane, now 
tivin "relates a-ftory of him, that, 
vaiting fer Sir William in ſome room 
at the 'cal ee where he was come — 
place 4 fhear 1 be Pound 
totally abſorbed. in thought over a * 
quarts 2 0 of . * : 
which h wag Ree d, carried 
about e t * might be 
— by frequent rexlfals. Once 

I) vile to the late biſhopof Glou. 
eſter ar Prior Park, while he waited, 

he nga bimſelf with reading. ge 

race, "Which he bad in his pocket, 
After the firſt compliments were paſt, Of 
he togle a an opportunity to aſk bis, lord - 
hip's fenſe of a Paſſage, adding, that he 
kimſelf underſtood 1 it ſo, The biſhop 
replied,” de doubted not his idea was 
right; and aſked bim to walk in the 
garden; ät the fame time winked to 
the Nan to keep him there a 
while, and then to let him out at a 
back ddr: Which wis done. —On a 
controverly for a raker in the pariſh 
e, 1 in London, KUN on 

warm to open taverns for men, © 
and uy we N for ladies, 
he exerted bimſelf greatly ; wondering 
a man bred at two univerſities ſhoald 
de ſo little regarded. (He had been 
expelled one, and ti re taken de- 
trees at another A por Ana ane 


deere 6 he bad a calf that ſytked two 


« con, ind a prodigious great one it 
«© was. ”_ He uſed to frequent. the an: 


aual ball 


— 15 730 ſchool, 


pus rediviuus who lived anbelitu pucl- 


„ Browne, E, A. O. M. 1. P. S. RS: * 


c 1 „ A „ tronuy, 
d ee ** eee veg) DS 
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ing this up Sight" . ae e 


told him he believed he was Hermip- 


larum.—When he lived at Lyno, # 
pamphlet was written againſt him: * 
nailed it up againſt his houſe- dot. 
At the age of 30% on St. Luke's day, 
1777, he came to Batſon's coffee-houſe 
in his laced coat and band, and fri 
white gloves, to ſhew himſelf to | 
Croſby, then lord Mayor. A gentle 3 
man preſent. obſerving. that he looked - 
very well, he replied, © © he had, EE 
« wife nor debts, | 
wn 6] 1. «© De Fehe gte, Ad 2 
te tum D. Rogerum * 
bY "tabrigieaſes, Aulæ C 9 84 — 4 
„ brokianae, Theologum, Aſtrono- 
ec mum, dog iff mum, Jucundiſimom, 
annum nonagefimum agentem, ſcrip- 
” ta, Adjecta Verfione Anglica, . Ab 
© Ales - Guliclmo Browne, annum 
zente "fers oQtogeiimum,”” 2. 
Choreis, er Feſtivitate. Ad No- 
« n Ducem Leode gem, diem 
6 Walliz Principis en Acidulis 
6 r ſcripts. i 
n p10g0 feſtvo, D.. Georgie 
« Lewis. Adj ofa. Verfione Anglics 
«© ab Armico, | -. Guliclmo. Browne.“ 


3 «De W er 1 Ad 


8 Amicum, 
IS ingeatoGimun. 3 Jucun 
Gb „ mum, ſcriptas, Adjefta Ver- 
ics. A. Juliema 


4 © De. Wilreßg, et Libertate, Ad " 4 
Doctorem Tbomem Wilſod, Theo- = 2 
4 logum dodhifimum, iberrimum, 5 A . = |. 
= tam mutoĩ N . 5 chi, Ab- 5 | 

cum, qpam ſuum, ſcripta.“ 
1 De. 050 El debito- 5 2 


2 thopiae' imum, 8 8 A 
. ſeripta, 8 


nd i Liberties, et amnia vincents — . 
© tudive. 820 corum. utriuſqa 
lielmum illum grow . 2 
9, ot. laude majarem, 


* . 
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Adi. 9. A Propoſeb oh-our; Coin Hus te kehedy all pris 


ſent, and prevent all future Diſorders. Lo which are 


. pragfized,. praeceding;Propoſals of Sir John Barnard, and 
. f William Sbicley, eſq. on the ſame ſubjeR. With Re- 


<matks,. 1774; 410. 10. 


«a ack of Merry M mory 
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te To the moſt revi 


+ as 


* [vv] © Tot oft revered meniory 
« of the right honourable Arthur On- 
T flow, Speaker of the houſe of Com- 
* mons during XXXIIT years; for 

L ability, judgement, eloquence, inte- 
64 grity, impartiality, never to de for- 

1 gotten, or excelled: who fitting in 
te the gallery, on a committee of the 
„ houſe, the day of publiſhing this pro- 

& poſal, and ſeeing the author there. 


©& ſent to ſpeak. with him, by the chap- 


. lain; and, after applauding his per- 
. formance, are frequent 5 Go 
4 ſpondence, and honoured him with 

«c particular reſpect, all the reſt of his 
< life; this was, with moſt profound 
< veneration, inſcribed”... _ 
\\ [x] # This problem, and agen 
* ſtration, though now: firſt publiſhes, 


* on account of the pracſent contro: 


s verſy concerning theſe articles, owe 
© their birth to my being called upon 
$ to ſubſcribe them, at an early period 
4 of life, For in my Soph's year, 
* 1711, being a ſtudent at Peter-howle, 
in the univerfity of Cambridge, juſt 
« 'nineteen years of age, and having: 

“ performed all my exerciſes in the 
_ «ſchools, (and alſo a firſt opponency 
* extraordinary to an ingenious pupil 

_ «© bendary of Norwich), on matbema- 
_ © tieal quaeſtions, at the particular, re- 


. queſt of Mr, Proftor Laughton, of © 


4 .,_ « Clare-hall, who drew, me into it by ©. 
1 z promiſe of the ſenior optime of the © 


4 year), I was then firſt informed, that 
e ſubſcribing theſe articles was. a ne- 


..__ «© ceffiry dep to taking my degree of 


„ B. A. as well a3 al 
bad configered long be 
"and on my admi an 5 
ide univerſal profeſſion of religion 


185 


r degrees, I 
e at ſchool, 


* 


_ - ® Uife, to proyide for. wy happineſs 


ee hereafter ; than the particular pro- 
i fellion of phyſic, which 1 propoſegtts 
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„ Hippocratia Aphoriſtics, and Elzevir 
Horace; expecting from the firſt. to 


collecting my partiality for St. Luke, 


ing the ſuperior purity of his Greek, 


erwatds Dr, Barhard, Fre- f 


170%, tbat 


<<: moſt moch more concern we through 


4 
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A New. Year's Gift. A 


- . 4, Problem.and Demonſtration on the XXXIX Articles [1], 
« 1572,” 410. 11. The Pill Plot. Fo Doctor W i 


Ar d, : a 
* . : 
written. at Lynn, Nov, 30, 

v4, 855 . ; F 


5 
bay 


5 F * 
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& poſe. I particularly pitched upon 
three for perperual pocket - com- 
* panions, Bleau's Greek: Teſtament, 


— 


« draw divinity, from the ſegand phy- 
«Ge, and from the laſt good ſenſe and 
% vivacity, Here I cannot forbear re- 
&@' becauſe he was a phyſician ; by the 
1 particular pleaſure I rook in perceiv- 


& qver that of the other evangeliſts, 
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ROW NE. 


. * 1734, 1 12. Conedians in verſe [ al, from 
4 e the Father of the College, on Son, Cadogan's*Gour Diſ- 
10 ſertation : containing Falſe Phyſic, Falſe Lo ic Falſe 
0 CE: Philoſophy, 2772, 7 40. 13. "6h; Speech to the oyal: Sor 
5h te ciety, 17724 4t0.' 14. © Elogy and Addreſs, red, 4to. 
J 15, A Latin Verſion of Job,“ unfiniſhed, 4to, We ſhall 
| « ſubjoin a well-known epigram ſt}, by Sir William 1 
4 1 the crities have pronounced to be a good one 2 65 
3 Os of 
| 58 555 The king to Oxford ſent a troop of horſe, BG ” 
on- e For Tories own no argument but force; res 
res 1 „ With equal ſkill to Cambridge books he ſent,” 4 8 8 
el ts 2 . For Whigs admit. no force but argument.” , 5 
ted WJ 5 
lie, a vate e and tere en a * mY to conviftion; by erte rea 
aius © clear ſolution of all the difficulties; d and argument. 
n of « and an abſolute defeazanct of that / „ WILLIAM Baowx R.“ 
Pro- 4 exceptionable authority, which in- * 1 Although the corrections are 
fly 3 « confiftently with Scripture they ſeem Joc lar, it is not intended that they 
and t to aſſume. I ſubſcribe my name to ſhould be leſs, hut more ſenſibiy felt, 
& whatever I offer to the public, that I for that very reaſon: : e to 8 80 
« may, be anſwerable for its being my rule of e . 
* J 8 e ever open how- e eit | 
e ET IEEE Ridiculum V 
ako oh . Fortius et melivs magnas N. e res. „F... 
Sens Fw AD FILIV „ 3 
e « Vapulans' lauda Baculum Faternum, f. 
© FRE. "= Invidum,'FILI, fuge ſuſpicarly, © © oh 
„ Cujos te- denum trepidavit acts e ook 


„ Claudere Luſtrum. “ 


Cadogan himſelf, Who cenſored their 
e f chyme; he anſwered, that 


100 4 8 3 | theſe verſes to Dr, 


od be would not OBE T2 ble 
rt were two ſorts of gout, freehold and 
& copyhold: the firſt where it was 


he govt had a fourth cauſe, ſtudy, 
« which was never his caſe: if he did 
* not underſtand law and gavelking, 


Ye The following by e which gave wiſe to that By Sir Willum, is 


« hereditary, the other where a 


& * by debauchery took it ap. 8855 


mY 2s good r 
5 Toe king, obere with judiciouseyes,. | By 1 85 
2 35 The tate of rig univerſities, . „ 
„ © To Oxford ſent a troop of horſe; and why * C 
TT e That learned body wanted loyalty : .- e 
. To Cambridge books, as very well de 1 
1 SF rh, 4 "mow much that en wanted learning.” 8 0 N 8 
It 3. . . : 5 9 hy . 
155 ' BROWNRIG, 0 or BROUNRIG-- Beleg), we of woos 
; being Exeter, was ſon ofa merchant at Ipſwieb, and born 1 Ora 
pot to At fourteen he was ſent to Pembroke - hall in Cambridge B 
Nea. which, he ſucceflively. became ſcholar and fellow. He 3 5 
A dili- | pe 
e plea- appointed. Prevaricator, when James J. viſited. the univerlity,. e 
1% add He was firſt collated by Dr. nne of Hy, totbe 1e ſe, 3 
2468 der Barley i in Herefbrdft d, 1621, to a prebead in 
I OL. II. wo Hah VVV 
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London in 1662, fol. by William Mar- 
ty, M. A. preacher at the” Rolls. thor and the, anne #: vo" 1 cha- 
Tlheſe were reprinted, with the addi- ee e 

tion of e e 1674. fol. ; 1 . 3 5 
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BROWNRIC. 


* church of Ely. - Ee took the degree of doctor in divinity 
at Oxford in 1628 z and the following year was collated to a 
end in the church of Litchfield, which be quitted on 
deing made archdeacon bf Coventry in 1631; He, was like- 
wiſe maſter of Catherine-hall in Cambridge, and in the years 
1637, 1638, 29435; and 1644, diſcharged the office. of vice- 
chancellor. In 1641, he was preſented: to a prebend in the 
church of Durham: by Dr. Morton, biſhop of that ſee, and 
the ſame year nominated to ſucceed 997 Hall, tranſlated to 
the biſhoprick of Nor wich, in the ſee 951 
of all good men, ſays Wood. Upon the breaking out of the 
civil war, his relation Mr, Jobn Pym, and others of the Preſ- 
byterian ſtamp, by whom he had formerly been much eſteem- 


ed, forfook him, and ſuffered him to be deprived of the reve- 


nues of his ſee 3 and about 1645, the parliament party, taking 
offence at ſome pallages in a ſermon preached by him defore 
the univerſity, on the king's inauguration, removed him from 


the maſterſhip of Catherine-hall. After this he ſpent ſeveral 


years at the houſe of Thomas Rich, of Zunning, eſq; in Berk- 
Mire, and at London, at Highgate, and St.“ Edmuadibury. 
It is ſaid, he had the courage to adviſe. Oliver Cromwell to 
reſtore Charles II. to his juft rights. ' About a year before 
his deceaſe, he was. chokes preacher at the Temple in Lon- 


don. A violent fit of the flone, his old diſtem „ attended 


with the dropſy, and the infirmities of agel put an end to his 
life in 1659. He was once married, but never had a child. 
Dr. Gauden, who had known bim above thirty yeats, de · 
clares, that he never heard of any ching ſaid or done by him, 
which a wiſe and TOR man _ wala wilded onfaid of | hn, 
conn 14): ; „„ 55 22 " a 
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Oe Forty of. his ſermons, 1 20 1 Hes wr en The preface tothe 
| fuch as had been peruſed and approved: fir volume is a letter ſrom biſhop 


of by Dr. Gauden, wert publiſhed at e the 8 _—_ Jos 125 
1, wherein be gives e au- 


- BRUEYS (Davin e French writer r of | a 


gs hiſtory and chariter, was horn at Aix in 15940, and 
traſned in Calviniſm and controverſy. - He wrote againſt 
Bode. Expoſition" de l Fol,“ or 4 Expofition 'of the 
prelate, inſtead of anſweriog, converted 
9 0 . combated: wirh the Pro- 

eu, Li __ 138 ORE = 


* but the 


1 


| ATE 


xeter,: to the king 
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Wade loitit, not rightly accommodating itſelf to ſerious | : © 
works, he quirted theology for the theatre, He compoſed - al || 
| jointly" wick 'Palaprat, his intimate friend, ſeveral comedies 1 
| full of wit and gaiety, We have alſo of this writer a pro- | 
ſaic paraphraſe: of Horace's' . Art of Poetry,” which is pro- 
perly nothing but a continued commentary upon it. In his 
latter years, he became again a controverſial writer in the 
religious way; and thus may be ſaid to have imitated Bel- 
latmine and Moliere dy turns,” He died at "Montpelier in 
1723, aged 83 and all his, dramatic e were Sw 1/cng 
17353 in three Coogan 12400, © 
FCC 3 n 7 
BRUIN { Jo. unt ve); profeſſor of SHR philoſophy and 
mata at Utrecht, was born at Gorcum 1620. He 
went through a coùrſe of philoſophy at Leyden; and then | i! 
purſuedihis ſtudies ar Bale le de, where he was very muen . .- 
eſteemed; by Samuel des Marets, ho taught philoſophy and . 
il divinity in that place. He went from thence to Utrecht, 
5 where hie. learnt the mathematicks, and then removed to Ley- 
. den, Where he obtained leave to teach them. He was after- 
0 wards made profeſſor at Utrecht; and becauſe the profeſſors 
e had agreed among themſelves that every one might teach at 
home ſuch à part of philoſophy as he Would think fit, De bl 
Bruin, not contented with teaching what his public profel= S £2» nl 
ſorſhip required, made alſo diſſections, and explained Gro- il 
tius's book. De Jure Belli et Pacis.“ He had uncommon ſkill 
in diſſecting animals, and was a great lover of experiments. . 
He made alſo obſervations in aſtronomy. He publiſhed 
diſſertations /* De vi altrice; De corporum gravitate & le- 
„ vitate, De cognitione Dei naturali, De lucis cauſa & ori- 
« gine, &c. He had a diſpute with Iſaac Voſſius, to whom 
he wrote letter, printed at Amſterdam 1663; wherein he 
cites Voſſius's book De natura & proprietate lucis, and 
ſtrenuouſſy maintains the hypotheſis of Deſcartes. He wrote il 
alſo an apology for the Carteſian philoſophy agaiaſt a divine. 
named Vogelfang. ''In 10655, he married the daughter of . = 1 
N merchant of Utrecht, ſiſter to the wife vf Daniel Elzevir, th „ e 
bs famous bookſeller of Amfterdam ; by whom he had two - 
3 ff childien, 'who lived but a few days. He died in 167 TY "we. 7 
> bis funeral. 3 was ee by:Gravius, 1 
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ted BRUMOY. (Prren), 2 vey; e blen , 
ro- was born at Rouen in 26885) and & into the ſocipty « of | 
bur IN '"© Jeſuns in 1704. 
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BRUMOY. 


with N of the Prince of Talatont as alſo with ſome 
articles in the Journal de Trevoux.“ He died in 1742, after 
having ſignalized himſelf by certain literary productions; the 


; chief of which are, 1. Le Theatre des Grees, &c.” or, 


4 Peg of the Greeks, containing tranſlations of Greek 
ragedies, with diſcourſes and remarks upon the Greek 
« Theatre.“ 3 vols. 4to. This: is a very profound and 
well-reaſoned work z the tranſlations are as elegant as faith- 


ful, and the whole is full of taſte. Some think, that, in his 


arallels of ancient and modern pieces, he has done too much 


5 juſtice to the former, and too little to the latter. This ma 


be true; but it is, I believe, equally true, that Perrault, La 
Motte, Voltaire, and others, Who have thus leaned to the 
ſide of the moderns, had not ſeholatſhip enough to read the 


ancients in their original languages, and therefore could not 


be competent to a juſt and proper criticiſm. upon them. The 
above work has been publiſhed-in Engliſh, in three vols. to. 


1 2 Un Recueil de diverſes. pieces en proſe & verſe,” i. e. 
“ A Collection of divers pieces in proſe and verſe,” in four 
vols. 12mo, This man did honour.to. his. ae bis | 


character, his nee and bis works. . 


BRUN 8 1s), 2 an \ Nufirious . ee ee 
of Scottiſh extraction, and born in 1619. His father was a 
ſtatuary by profeſſion. At three years of age it is reported 
that he drew figures with charcoal 5 and at twelve he drew 
the picture of his uncle ſo well, that it ſtill paſſes for a fine 


piece. His father being employed i in the gardens at Seguier, 
and baving brought his ſon along with him, the chancellor of 


that name took a liking to him, and placed him with Si- 
mon Vouet, an eminent painter, who was greatly ſurpriſed 


at youn Le. Brun's amazing proficiency. He was afterwards 
fent to Fontainbleau, to take copies of ſome of Raphael's 


pieces. The chance!lor ſent him next to Italy, and ſupport- 


ace him there for ſix hears. Le Brun, in his return, met 
Vith the celebrated Pouſſin, by whoſe converſation he greatly 
i improved himſelf in his art, and contracted a friendſhip with 


him which laſted as long as their lives. Cardinal Mazarine, 


15 2 good judge of painting, took great notice of Le Brun, and 


often ſat by him while he Was at work. A painting of St. 


. 5 he finiſhed in 16571, raiſed his reputation to 
Wie higheſt pitch. 73 after this, the gs 'upon. the re- 
| x 


preſeptition. of Mr., Colb ert, made him his firſt; painter; and 


© - conferred on kim the Irder of St. Michael, His majeſty em- 
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was painting the family of Darius at Fontainbleau; About 
1662, he began his five large pieces of the hiſtory of Alex- 
ander the Great, in which he is ſaid to have ſet the actions 


of that conqueror in à more glorious light than Quintus 


Curtius in his hiſtory. He protured ſeveral advantages for 
the royal academy of painting and ſculpture at Paris, and 


formed the plan of another for the ſtudents of his own na- 
tion at Rome, There was ſcarce any thing done for the ad- 

vancement of the 'fine arts in which he was not conſulted, 
It was through the intereſt of M. Colbert, that the king 
gave him the direction of all his works, and particularly of 
his royal manufactory at the Gobelins, where he had a hand- 


ſome houſe, with à genteel falary aſſigned to him. He was 


— * + S 


alſo made director and chancellor of the royal academy, 


beſides what we have already mentioned, thoſe which he 


"finiſhed at Fontainbleau, the great ftair-caſe at Verſailles, but 


eſpecially the grand gallery there, which was the laſt of his 
works, and is ſaid to bave taken him up fourteen years. A 
mote particular account of theſe, or a general character of 
his other performances, would take up too much room here. 


\ Thoſe who want further ſatis faction on this ſubject, may ys 


-6 


conſult the writings of his countrymen, who have been very; 
praiſes, and very full in their accounts of his 


laviſh in his 


o 


works. 5 5 S 
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BRUNO goapano), was born at Nola, in the kingdom 
of Naples. About the year 1582, be began to call in que- 


ſion ſome of the tenets of the Romilh church; which Seer 
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xp his. diſlike to: ſm in ſuch that he 
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expreſſed his diſlike to in ſuch a manner, that be. _.. 

a the eity. He went nite to Lyons, after . 
was expelled the eity. He went firſt : to Lyons, aft. EO 
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feſſor extraordinary, becauſe., t N F 
| obliged to alfilt at maſs. From Paris he if ROT 
0 


dy being burnt at a ſtake. Though he 75 the, bei 2 of a 
God, be believed the effects of magic and ſorcery... e 
paſſages in his works ſeem to ſhew, that he Was not one 
of Re ae 3h Wy. ſuch Pets are, 0 In: 2 e mo- 


BRUNO. - 


ſacs: were 
ng 


and A ntiohed” two years in in the; houſe elneau, 


the French ambaſſador. He was very ae by — 


Elizabeth and the politer, part of the court. Ie * x 
Me. At 


friends were Sir Philip, Sidney and Sir Fulke Grevi 
Sir Philip's requeſt, he compofed. his. 146 8 ccio della beſtia 


6 triumphante (A),“ which w: s printed f in yo, 1584800 * 
dicated to that gentleman. From. England be femqped, in 


about two years, to Wittemberg, where he was, profeſſor for 


the ſpace of two years more. | e next went to Prague, and 
printed in that city ſome tract, in Which he openly diſcovered 
his atheiſtical principles. After vilting ſome other towns of 
Germany, he made à tour to Venice, Where 85 was appre- 


beaded by order of the inqujſi ition, tried, a nvicted of 


his errors. Forty days being allowed him 0 I iberate, he 


promiſed to tetract them. At the expiration of that tecm, he 
ſtill maintained his errors, and obtained a further reſpite for 


forty days. 


At laſt, it appearing, that he_impoled upon the 


» 


Pope in order to prolong his life, ſentence. Was nally paſſed 
upon bim on the gth of February 1600. He made no offer 
to retract during the week that was allowed him — 5 


for that purpoſe, put underwent his puniſhwent on the x7th, 


Feral 


ral life. I * . 


Fa] * Nothing hnamor ad the Yr be Fg ws of ce f * 
gland, then tbe E ef the worſhip» uf the Gods, 
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learned in En 
; which A Fall book, intituled, 5 wi 6. which be thought : fa ary the harder, 
r A 


4 cio della beftia”t jvmphante,” ving called ſeveral of thoſe celeftial 


in a late auction. Bock was ſold bodies by the names of the heathen dei- 


for thirty, pound Av: it was written ties, and, by that meant, made the bea- | 


dy one Jordanus- Brunvs, à profeſſed vent, as it were, a. book of the pagan 
_atheifh, with a deſign to depreciate teli- theology. Momus tells him, that it is 
* "gion, every one goes apt to fancy, from not be wondered at, flate there were ſo 
+ the extrav price it + bore, that many ſcandalous ſtories of the deities; 
there muſt pg e in it very upon which the author takes occaſion 
ſeormidable. I muſt confeſs, that, hap- to caſt refleQions upon all other ten- 
©* 7,  pening to get a fight of one of them gions, concluding that Jupiter, after a 
bel, I could not forbeat er aan, full hearing, diſcarded the deities out of 
- with this apprehenſion: 3 3 


found heaven, and called the ſtars by, the 


there was fo very little danger in it, names of morat virtues. This ſhort 
1 * I all page give my readers a fable, which has ne pretenee in it to 
flair account 
._ which this * Sod treatiſe is built. ſmall ſhare 
Pbde avthoripterends, / that Jupiter once mended jtfelf when dy rs 
53 pen a 


of the 


! t 
whole. plan upon reaſon ar 3 3 BER 2 


time; reſolved) ap /a-reformativn - thoſe weak wen, ue wbuJe \difti 
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: ,BRUSCM $.(Gasranr), a Latin hiſtorian and poet, Melchior 


_ books. from his childhood, and eſpecially to poetry; in which ſoph. 
he ſachappihy ſuceceded, that he could make a great number 


eatly to publiſh ſome of them on ſeveral ſubjects; and he 
got ſo much reputation by them, that he attained to the 
poetical crown, to the dignity of poet laureat, and of Count 


nand of Auſtria, king of the Romans, in 1352. His bufineſs 


5 * ; Ye n 1 
better have preſerved: bis, cloths:* fut 
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as. born at Fgra in: Bohemia, 1518. Hk was devoted to fit. pile 
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of verſes, and thoſe not bad ones, extempore. Ile began 
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Palatine. He received that honour at Vienna from Ferdi- 


6 


thither was to preſent x work to Maximilian, king of Hun- 


| 865 which hg. lad dedicated to him. It was the Firſt 4 
Century of the German Monaſteries. In his return from 


Vienna, he ſtopped at Paſſau; where, finding a patron in 
Wolfgang biſhop of Salms, he reſolved to ſettle, and to remoue 
his library and family. He hoped that he could better go on 


there with a great work he had undertaken, which was, 
The hiſtory of all the biſhopticks and biſhops of Ger- 


many.“ He had travelled much, and locked into: ſeveral 


records, and libraries, to gather materials for bis purpoſe. 
How long he ſtayed thete does not appear 3 but he was at 
Baſil in June 1333, and lived in the eitadel of Qporin, . Arx | 


"VS HL 
„ 


orina :! ſo they called that famous printec's houſe, which 
on tiſing ground. Here ho publiſhed writings he bid. 


ade at Paſſau, ſome in proſe, and others in verſe. 


Bruſchius was married, but had no children. He was far 


from being rich; ſo far that, if his poetical patrons had nat 
{bled him, he wouldchave had much ado to have maintain- 
ed himſelf,; He received preſents alſo from the abbots and 
abbheſſes, Whaſe monaſteries he deſcribed, He was very well 
received by the ahbeſs of the convent of ' Ciczi : he fapped 
and danced with ber, and obtained ſome preſents from her. 


This, Melchior Adam ſays, was owing to his having deſcrib- 


ed the antiquities of that convent. The liberalities of ſome: 
| abbots, while he was with Oporin at Baſil, enabled him to 
buy a new ſuit of cloaths; but when he found that appear». .” 


ing well-dreſſed in-the ſtreets procured him many marks of .. 


| _ reſpect from the vulgar, he tore his new finery to pieces, 


$ as flaves (ſays the ſame author) that had ulurped their a. 
„ maſters honduts. - Bruſchius ſeems to have: been too 
great a philoſophet for the age he lived in, or indeed for any 

age z for what is it that procures a man feſpect anũ deference 
ftom the vulgar, the graat vulgar. and the ſmalF?; nothing a 
jot ſuperior to fins dldaths. We tünk that Bruſchius had 
| the” veneration they 
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2K. RUS C H —I 


des coal do bim no harm, it might do bi good; 
and then lit: would! be far preferable to the veneration of 
Jjudges and criticks, when it ſuffers a leatned and deſerving 
man, as it does but too often; to want almoſt the common 
neceſſaries of life. Fhis unhappy man was murdered in ne 
foreſt of e e between Rottemberg on the Tau- 
der and Winſheim: and it was believed that this afſaflina- 
tion was concerted and carried into execution by ſome gen- 
_ tlemen againſt whom Bruſchius was about to write fome- 
thing. His writings: are numerous. There is à catalogue 
of them to be ſeen in the Epitome of Geſner's Bibliotheque. 
His Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Germany is ſaid to ſavour of 
Lutberaniſm, with which he was ſuppoſed to be ſtrongly 
tainted, from his taking Wy: meme 126m to e 11 of 
Rowe and of the WED INT — 59 | 


BRUTUS 6 a very . 8 
was born about 1 51 85 and ſtudied at Padua. It appears from 
bis letters, that he was obliged to leave his country in ſuch a 
manner, that he was looked upon as an exile: but he does 
not ſay on what account, only that it was without any ble- 


miſh to his honour. He travelled much, paſſing part of his 


life in Spain, England, France, Germany, Tranſylvania, and 


Poland. Notwithſtanding this itinerant kind "of life, he 


made himſelf very learned, as appears from his notes on 
Horace, Cæſar, Cicero, Kc. He was in T ranſylvania in 


15743 having been invitedithither by prince Stephen, in or- 
der to compoſe a hiſtory of that county. One of his letters, 
dated from Cracow, Nov. 23, 1577, informs us, that he had 
followed that prince, then king of Poland, in the expedition 


into Pruſſia. He had a convenient apartment aſſigned him 
in the caſtle of Cracow, that he might apply himſelf the better 


to his function of hiſtoriographer. He left Poland after the 


death of that monarch; and lived with William of St; Cle- 
wepzz. ambaſſador from the king of Spain to the Imperial 


coutt. He: was honoured. with the title of his Imperial ma- 


"Telly hiſtoriographer. He was at Prague Jan; 1590; but 


_ whatbecame of. him afterwards, and when and where he 


| Gied, Mr. Bayle was not able to collect. 


. - His writings, become very ſcarce, were FA earneſtly ſought f 
alter by the beſt judges, that there was great joy in the re- 
. of letters, on hearing that Mr. Cromer- had under- 


taken 10 publiſh, a new edition of them. The firſt part of 


* hat deſign was accompliſhed in 3698, when were printed at 
; ny in. Few" 66, nne 1 . ſelecta: 


Pw e 


BRU TUS. 


c W Epiſtolarum libri quinque; z a0 bigeftedrbdlbes, 


« five de ratione legendi ſerĩptores hiſtoricos liber; precep- 


2 torum comjugalium liber; epiſtolis & orationibus com- 

6 pluribus editione Cracovienſi auctiora. Eleven hundred 
and fifty ⸗five pages. The Cracow edition was in 1582. 
Brutus promiſes, in one of his letters, to add another to Epiſt. Ib. 
them, herein he deſigned to treat of an ill euſtom of giving UL. e. 35%. 


the ſame lofty titles to perſons whom we write to in Latin, as 
are given in common languages. There are but few coun- 
tries, in which they are more nice in this point than in Po- 
land; and yet our Brutys would not conform to the new 
ſtyle, not even in writing to ſome Poliſh lords, but diſpenſed 


with all ceremonies that might make him deviate from the 


purity of the ancient language of Rome. This was his only 
motive; nor bad pride any thing to do with it. Hear the 
honeſt plain-ſpoken man, in a letter he wrote to John Pone- 
towſki,. I his is my firſt letter to you, which I write in 
« the Roman manner, as I uſe to do even to the king. I 


„you, and always regard you, which I ſhall do very willing- 
* ly, as you highly deſerve. But when. I have any thing 10 
© write to you in . 


9 waz nificences, &c. which. exiſt” no where on this ſide the 


ages ; and it is certain, that ancient Rome had no ſuch uſage _ 


politeneſs, | 8. 
It is ſaid, that the <« Hiſtory of Florence,” compoſed by our 
Brutus, and printed at Lyons in 1562, is not favourable to 


of F lorence. 


1 BRUVERE 63 D8 Os 2 celebrated French. author, 


It was born at Dourdan about 1644. He wrote CharaQers, or 
ie deſcribed the Mannets of his Age, in imitation of Thess 
5 phraſtus, which Characters were not always imaginary, but 5 


deſeriptive of real perſons. In 1693, he was, by an order 
of the king, choſen a member of the french er Fre ew, 
1695. Father Bouhours, Menage, and other French: critics,... - 
have ſaid vaſt things of his Characters; and Monſ. PAbbe. 
Fleuri, who ſucceeded him in the academy; and according to 
has vr: Me | his N 18 75 og ROE wo a work. 


„ can bring myſelf to every thing elſe, can love you, obey. 


atin, ſuffer me, without offence, to write . 
«6 according to the uſe of the Latin tongue; for 1 cannot ; 
„  underfland, that 1 am writing to your greatneſſes, your 


% moon'; I am writing to you.” Brutus was right: ſuch Ib. ub. 11. | 
pompous titles were the introductions only of barbarous b. %%. 


in the time of its greateſt glory; and of its moſt accomplilhed 


the houſe of Medicis i 2 that it of am Ei the duke x | 


very, fingu- | 8 


; Fw, * 


* 


wort 


lar inſts lind, and, Were de of fone jules, aven ſupe 
rio to that great original Theopbraſtus, whom the author 
e kinſelf at firſt. dig only propoſe to imitate A Carthu- 

| Gan friar of Roben, under the bawe of Monf de Vigneul 
dstville, but whoſe true natmir was Bonaventura Dargogne, 
2 a-Spaniard, wrote à critical! piece againſt the perſon and 
wWiltings of M. Bruyere; but M. Coſte, by an ingenious an- 
1 effeQually expoſed the Catthuſian and, 38 the author 
pk the Nouvelles de la Re vblique des lettres obſerved, 

| gt o Javv. & There was hot much -likeli „that M. de Vigneul 
der kad 6 Marville would diſpoſſeſd the public of the eſteem: they 
„ had conceived for the Characters of Bruyere.“ It has 
happened accordingly, - for they have kept their credit, and 
maintained an high reputation ever ſince. „ Fhe Charac- 


„ te ters 'of Bruyere (ſays Voltaire) may juſtly be ranked 


„ 


bo pe "cc, among the extraardinary ptoductions of this age. Anti- 


1 quity furniſhes no examples of ſuch a work. A ſtyle 
„rapid, covciſe, and nervous j ex preſſions animated and 
eee an uſe of language altogether now; without 

* offending againit its eſtabliſhed rules, ſtruck the public at 

« firftz and the alluſions, which are crowded in almoſt 
4% every page; campleted its ſucceſs... ' When' La Bruyere 
d ſhewed his work-in manuſcript to Maleſieux, this laſt told 
© him, that the book would have many readers, and its au- 
thor many enemies. It ſomewhat ſunk in the opinion of 
$1419 3 e men; when that entire generation, whoſe follies it attack- 
ed, was paſſed away; yet, as it contains many things ap- 
; 4 plicablc to all times and places, it is 9 1 3 

1 *. 60 at ãt will never be forgotten... 


BU (Graner),- 2 learned. 00 was: deſcended of 
38 ancient family, and born in Lincolnſhire, In the reign 
of James I. he Sas made one of the gentlemen of his ma- 
pte s privy chamber, and knighted: he was alſo appointed 

maſter of the revels,, His writings are, 1. The Life and 

s KReign of Richard III.“ in five books [A]. This is pro- 
= a defence of that king, Wbom be would not allow to 

3 ve had any deformity in bady ar mind. 2. * The Third 

e univerſity of England 3 or, A treatiſe of the foundations 

2 | u of all the colleges, ancient: ſchools. of privilege, and of 

+ houſes of learning and ee arts within and about the 

"3s 22 775 famous gity of London. | V nh. a biber hors ok the 
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"BUCER ( Martin), FRA porn in 1491, at Scheleftade, 3 2 Melchior 
town of Alſace. At the age of ſeven he took the religious Adam. 
habit in the order of St. Dominic, and with the leave of the 
id 'of his convent went to Heidelberg to learn logic and | 

ws te oÞ Having applied himſelf afterwards to divinity, Ibid. | | 

5 made it his endeavour to acquire a thorough knowledge — 
of the Greek and: Hebrew. About this time ſome of Eraf- | 
mos's pieces came abroad, which he read greedily. Meeting 
afterwards with certain tracts of Luther, and comparing the 
doctrine there delivered with the facred Scriptures, he began, 

to entertain doubts concerning ſeveral things in the Popith 

religion.” His uncommon learning. and his eloquence, which „„ 
was aſſiſted by a ſtrong and muſical voice, and his free cen- „„ 
ſure of the vices of the times, recommended him to F redetick „5 
elector palatine, who made him one of bis chaplains. After | 

| ſome conferences with Luther at Heidelberg in 1% ᷑UVWMS 2M 
adopted moſt of his religious notions, particularly thoſe To 
with regard to juſtification, However, in 1532, be gave Ibid. 
the preference to the ſentiments of Zuinglius concerning re- 
ligion 3 - but uſed his utmoſt endeavours to reunite the two . 
parties, who both oppoſed the Romiſh religion. He is looked _ 
upon ag one of the fitt'authors of the Reformation at Stra- 
burgh,' where he tau ught divinity for twenty years, and Was 
one of the miniſters of the town. He aſſiſted at many con- 

ferences concerning religion, and, in 1548, was ſent for.to 

ergn Avgſburg to ſign chat agreement betwixt the Proteſtants and 

FONG Papift, Which was called the Interim. His warm oppoſition Ibis. 


imed to this project « expoſed him to many difficulties and hard- 

> and ſhips; the news of which reaching England, where his fame N 

* had alteady arrived, Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, _ 8 

age gave him an invitation to come over, which he readily ac- 5 

Third cepred, In 2 509 an handſome apartment was affiened bim 1 
ations in the vniverfity of Cambridge, and a ſalary to teach I 
nd of 10 y. King Board VI. bad the greateſt regard for bim: „„ 


ut the being told 55 85 was ver . of: the Sold of this els: 
f the BW mate, and ſuffered much for want of a German flove, hee . 
ſent him an hundred crowns to purchaſe | one. He died of a _ 
complication. of diforders in 1551, and Was buried at e 
"To * 4p "Fyneral | I Who, Fiye "om ty in the 
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reign of queen Mary, his "body" was dug up and publicly 
Hy — his 3 — but it . 75 BA . 

up again by order of queen Elizabeth. He married a nun, 
by whom he had thirteen children. This woman dying of 
the plague, he married another, and, according- to ſome, 
upon her death he took a third wife. His character is thus 


- given by Burnet: 4+ Martin Bucer was a very learned, ju- 


« dicious, pious, and moderate perſon. - Perhaps he was in- 


«+ zea), for true piety, and a moſt tender care: of preſerving 


unity among the foreign churches, MelanQhon and he, 
without any injury done to the reſt, may be ranked apart 
by themſelves. He was much oppoſed by the Popiſh party 


& at Cambridge; who, though they complied with the law, 


and fo kept their places, yet either in the way of argu- 


* ment, as if it had been for diſpute's ſake, or in ſuch points 
* as were not determined, ſet themſelves much to leſlen his 
ec efteem. Nor was he furniſhed naturally with that quick- 
«© neſs that is neceſſary for a diſpute, from which they ſtudied 


to draw advantages; and therefore Peter Martyr wrote to 


** him to avoid all public diſputes.” His writiogs: were in 
Latin and in German, and exceedingly numerous. 
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ee Hon | BUCHANAN (GRE), An illuſtrious. perſon, Was 


ti prefixa, 
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"born near Kellerne, in ibe ſhire of Lenox, in Scotland, 1506, 
His family, never very rich, was ſoon after his birth reduced 


to great ſtraits, by the baokruptcy of his grandfather, and the 


each of his father, who left a widow with five. ſong. and 
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f re bim tals ts Upon the earbs derb, about two e 
. _ years after, Buchanan was preparing to return to France to 
reſume his ſtudies; but James V. detaĩned him, to be . In 1 — 
ceptor to his natural ſon James, afterwards the famous earl 77 r 
of Murray, regent of Scotland. Some ſarcaſms thrown out | 
againſt” the Franciſcan friars, in a poem, intituled, “ Som- 
« nium,” which Buchanan had written to paſs an idle hour, 
fo highly exaſperated them, that they repreſented him as an 
atheiſt. This ſerved only to inereaſe that diſlike, which he 14. 
had already conceived againſt them, on account of their irre- 
gularities. Some time after, the king having diſcovered a 
_ conſpiracy againſt his perſon, in which he was perſuaded 
ſome of the Franciſcans were concerned, commanded Bu- 
chanan to write a- poem againſt them. Our poet, unwil- 
ling to diſoblige either the king or the friars, wrote a few 
verſes ſuſceptible of a double interpretation. But the 
king was diſpleaſed, becauſe they were not ſevere. enough; 
: and the others held it a capital offence ſo much as to men- 
T tion them but to their honour. ' The king ordered him 
. to write others more poignant, which' gave occaſion to 
= the piece, intituled, Franciſcanus.” Soon after, being in- 
| formed by his friends at court, that the mooks ſought his 
life, and that cardinal Beaton bad given the king a ſum 
of money to have him executed, he ſſed to England. But 
things being there in ſuch an uncertain ſtate that Lutherans 
and Papiſts were burnt in the ſame fire on the ſame Na 
day, i whilft Henry VIII. ſtudied more his own intereſt 
than the purity of religion, be went over to Fance. 
On his arrival at Paris, he found his inveterate enemy cardi-. 
nal Beaton at that court, with the character of ambaſſador: ; 
wherefore he retired- privately to Bourdgaux, at the invita- 
tion of Andrew Govianus, a learned Portugueſe... He taught. 
in the public ſchool lately erected there three years; in 
which time he wrote four tragedies, Which were afterwards 
occaſionally publiſhed. The Baptiſta” was the firſt written 
though it was the laſt publiſhed, and then the „ Medes of _ 
Euripides. He wrote them to comply with the rules of the 8 i 
ſchool, Which every year demanded'a new fable; and bis 
view in chooſing” theſe. eee was, to draw off dhe youth 
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ter. France as much as poſſible from the allegoties, which were nou. | 

9 05 then greatly in vogue, to an imitation of the ancients i 1 8 | 
ich which he fuceceeded beyond his hopes. Mean while cardi- 3 INE 
Tels nal Beaton ſent letters 10 the arehhiſnisp of Bourdeaux, ES 


cauſe him to be apprehended; but the lurk) fl; — he 
beg Buchinan' 8 e 5 eck the 
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effect. Not long after he went into Portugal with Andreas 
Govianus, who had received orders from the king his maſtet 


| do bring him @ certain number of men able to teach phito- 


4 y and elaſſical learning, in the univerſity he had lately 
eſtabliſhed at C. N e thing went well whilſt Go- 
vianus lived z but after his death, which happened the year 
following, the learned men who followed him, and particu- 
larly Buchanan, who was a foreigner and had few friends, 
Ila vita pro ſuffered every kind of ill uſage. His poem againſt the Fran- 
pix py ciſcans was objected to him by his enemies, though theß 
knew nothing of its contents; the eating of fleſh in Lent, 
which was the common cuſtom throughout the kingdom, 
was Charged upon him as a crime; ſome things which he hall 
' ſaid glancing at the monks," but at which none but a monk 
would have been offended, were alfo objected to him. It was 
reckoned a heinous offence in him to have ſaid in a private 
' converſation with ſome Portugueſe youths, that he thought 
St. Auſtin favoured rather the Proteſtant, than the Popiſh 
doctrine of the Euchariſt; and two men were brought to 
| teſtify that he was averſe to the Romiſn religion. After 
5 cCavilling with them a year and a half, his enemies, that they 
a might not be accuſed of groundleſſy haraſſing a man of re- | 
putation, ſent him to a monaſtery for ſome months, to be bet- 
* terrinftruQed by the monks, ho indeed were not bad men, f 
This. Buchanan tells us, but knew nothing of religion. It was * 
| cgdiefly at this time that he tranſlated the Pſalms of, David” c 
into Latin verſe, Upon obtaining his liberty in 1551, he ap- l 
plied to the king for a paſſport, to return to France; but his 8 
majeſty aſked him to ſtay, and ſupplied him with money for 5 
his curtent expences, till he could give bim a place. Tired 2 
out with delays, Buchanan went aboard a ſhip, which brought 9 
him to England, where things were in ſuch confuſion during 
- . the minority of Edward VI. that he refuſed ſome very ad- h 
—., vantageous offers to ftay here, and went to France in the be- 2 
„ia. ginning of 1552. In July 2554, he publiſhed his tragedy 5 
„of ſepbtha, with a dedication to Charles de Coſſi, mar- 
mal of France; with which the marſhal was ſo much pleaſed, 5 
+ --___ that the year-fpllowing'he ſent for Buchanan into Piedmont, " 
Aud made him preceptsr to his ſon. He ſpenc five years in « 
- ©. France witb this youth, employing bis leiſure hours in the © 
Nic of the Seriptures, that he might be the better able to 5 
5 : 7-4 of the controverſie Which at that time divided the 5 


8 Reformed church in that kingdom. In 1555, he went 
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by Math queen ot Scots, who, had fixed upag bi io be gro- 
ceptor to her. ſon, When that prince ſhould be of a proper 
age to be put under his care. In the meantime, ſhe made 
him principal of St, Leonard's college in the univerſity of St. 
Andrews, Where be reſided foyr/yearss: but, upon che miſ- 
ſortunes of that queen, he joined the party of the carl of 
Murray, by whoſe order he wrote his © Netection, reſact- 
ing on the queen's character and conduct. He was by tha ſtates 
of the kingdom appointed preceptor to the young king James 
VI. He: employed the laſt twelve or, thirteen, years of his 
life in: wekting. the biſtory, of bis country, in which he bap- | 
W pily vaited the force and brevity. of Salluſt with. the perſpi · . 
| cuity and elegance of Livy. He died at Edinburgh, Feb. 28, | ; 
: 1582. The Popiſh writers, angry at the pant he acted with : 
regard to queen Mary, tepfeſent him in the moſt .odious 1 
colours; but Sir James Melvil, who was of. he oppoſite 1 1 
party to him, and therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to be partial “425 
in his favour, tells us, that Buchanan was a ſtoie philo- : 
% ſopher, who looked not far before bim; a man of notable 5 : 
« endowments. for his learning and knowledge in Latiopoeſy, | b 
i much hoogured in other countries, pleaſant in convecia - 0 
« tion, rebearſing at all occaſions moralities, ſhort and in- „„ 
« ſtructiue, whereof be had abundance, inventing where 
« he wanted. He was alſo religious, but was eaſily abuſed, 
4%. and fo. facile that he was led by every company that be 
y” « haunted, which made him faQious in his old days, for he 
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p- <« ſpoke; and wrote as thoſe. who were about him informed 
is « bim z for. he was become careleſs, following in many 
or <« things ;the-yulgar opinion, for he was naturally populaty _ 
ed hy and extremely revengeful againſt any man who had offeoded 2 
bt « him ; Which was his greateſt fault. "TY 
ng Dr, Barnet, in his “ Hiſtory of the Refortmazien,” e ; 


do him, That though he had been obliged to teach ſchool in 
be- « exile for almoſt. twenty years, yet the greatneſs. af bis 
dy 4 mind was not depreſſed by that mean employment. In his {| 
ar- © writings. there appear not only all the beauty and graces —- | | 
ed, « of the Latin tongue, but.a vigour of mind and 3 ee - | 
nt, of thought, far beyond Bembo, or thegther Iralians,. who 2 ; 

in « at that time affected to revive the gputity of the Romans. 2 

the « ſtyle. ; It was but a feeble imitmion” of” Tully 2 in them 5 

-o i © buy his. ye ig ſo. natural. and nervous. and Il ee pe ORE, 
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22 Dae callyd him pertentum” Galle," et the pr 
be great. men. Their letters,“ ſays: a certain. writer, 
* | , though full of cpppliments and civilities; are alſo full of 
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BUDRUs (Wirz u) was defended 6 of an antient <a 
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g Muſtrious family, and born at Paris in 1467. He was: placed 


dung under maſters; but barbariſm prevailed ſo much in 


the ſchools of Paris, that he took an utter diſlike to them. 
He was then ſent to the univerſity of Orleans to ſtudy law, 
 whete he paſſed three years without e to his knowledge; ; 

| for his parents, ſending for him back to 
norance no leſs than before, and his reluctance to Rudy, and 
love of gaming and other pleaſures, much greater. They 
5 talked no moxe to him of learning of any kind, and as he was 
beir to a large fortune, leſt him to follow his- inclibations, 
le was paſſionately fond of, hunting, and took great pleaſure 
in horſes; dogs, and hawks. "The: fire of youth beginning to 


aris, found his ig- 


cool, and his uſual pleaſutes to pal} upon his ſenſes, he was 


: ſuddeniy ſeized with an irreſiftible paſſion for ſtudy. He im- 
mediateſy diſpoſed of all his hunting equipage, and even ab- 


ſtrated bimſelf from all buſineſs to apply himſelf wholly'to 


letters, in which he made, without any vſliſtance; a very 


rapid and amazing progreſs, particularly in the Latin and 


Steck languages. Ihe work which gained him greazeſt re- 
putation was his treatiſe De aſſe. His erudition and high 
ditth were not his only advantages: he had an uncommon 
mate of piety, modeſty, gentleneſs, and goed breeding. He 
took a ſingular pleaſure in ſerving his friends und procuring 
2 _ "cftabliſhmencs: for men of letters. Francis I. often ſent for 


fand, at his perſuaſion and that of Du- Bellay y; founded 
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2 Toyat. college of France, for teaching the languages and 


fciences. Tbe king ſent him to Rome with the character of 
© his 'ambaſſador to Lew X. and in 1522 made him maſter of 
1 The fame year he was choſen provoſt of the mer- 
© chants. He died at Paris in 1540. He had bychis wife four 
| ſons" and two daughters. His works, ris at Bail in 
1557» make four volumes in folio; :: q“U 255 

bdigy of 
. Fra nee. Tbere was 3 eloſe connection between theſe 


4 little” -bickering s and conteſts: Which ſhew, that their | 
4 friendſhip Wii — entirely free from ſome ſmall degree of 


It is not 
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B UD KE US. 


_ eaſy to determine on which ſide the jealouſy lay; perhaps it 
was on both. Budæus might envy Eraſmus for his ſuperior 
| taſte and wit, as well as his more extenſive learning; as 
poſſibly Eraſmus might envy Budæus for a ſuperior knows 
ledge of the Greek tongue, which was generally aſcribed 


Let us cloſe this ſhort account with a couple of diftichs 
made upon him: the firſt by Beza, the ſecond by Buchanan. 


| 1 85 1 | 
Quod ſibi vix multo multi peperere labore, 
Uno Budæus comparat Aſſe ſibi. 5 | 


55 £1 
<Gallia quod Greca eft, quod Gracia barbara non eſt, 
Utraque Budes debet utrumque ſuo. © 


BUFFIER (CLavpe), a French writer, and of French 


parents, was born at Poland, 1661 ; he became a Jeſuit in 
1679, and died at Paris in 1737. There are many works of 


this author, which ſhew deep penetration and accurate judge - 


ment: the principal of which is Un Cours des Sciences, &c. 


that is, A Courſe of Sciences upon principles new and 

« ſimple, in order to form Language, the Underſtanding, and 
<« the Heart, 1732,” in folio. This collection includes an 
excellent French Grammar upon a new plan; a Philo- 
5 ſophic and Practical Treatiſe upon Eloquence; an Art of 
„Poetry, which however is not reckoned the beſt part of 


this miſcellany ; Elements of Metaphyſics; An Examina- 


tion into Vulgar Prejudices; A Treatiſe of Civil; $0- 
< ciety ; and an Expoſition of the Proofs of Religion . 
full of reflections, juſt as well as new. He was the author 
of other works, in verſe and proſe, of which no great account . 
is had; and it is remarkable, that his ſtyle in both is rather 
caſy, than accurate and correct, notwithſtanding the precepis 


in his + Grammar,” which js really philoſophic, 
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